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"  Songs  of  our  land,  ye  are  with  us  for  ever ; 

The  power  and  the  splendour  of  thrones  pass  away, 
But  yours  is  the  might  of  some  far  flowing  river, 
Through  summer's  bright  roses,  or  autumn's  decay.' 

u  And  when  the  final  sigh,  Earth's  latest  thought  shall  be, 

Shall  bear  my  soul  on  high,  As  I  soar  above  the  sea — 

And  on  ehainless  wing  I  fly  •  Green  Erin,  dear,  to  thee — 
Through  the  blue ;  Adieu ! ' " 

"  0  sing  to  me  the  auld  Scotch  sangs, 
I'  the  braid  Scottish  tongue ; 
The  sangs  my  faither  wished  to  hear, 
The  sangs  my  mither  sung." 
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OldTowler,      

Oh!  the  sons  of  merry,  merry  England, 

Old  England,  the  mariner's  glory,  

On  the  midnight  ocean  slumbering 

Of  a'  the  airts  the  win'  can  blaw,  

Oh,  why  left  I  my  hame  ? 

O  whistle  an'  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad, 

Oh,  where,  tell  me  where 

O  dinna  ask  me  gin  I  lo'e  ye 

O!  Jeanie,  there's  naething  to  fear  ye 

O!  my  lassie,  our  joy  to  complete  again, 

O,  are  ye  sleepin',  Maggie? 

Oh,  wat  ye  wha's  in  yon  toun?      

O  for  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn.  

O  this  is  no  my  ain  lassie, 

O  let  me  in  this  ae  night,     

Oh.  wha  is  she  that  loe's  me  ?       

O,  Tibbie,  I  ha'e  seen  the  day,       

Oh,  poortith  cauld,  and  restless  love,     

Oh,  gin  my  love  were  yon  red  rose,         

O  welcome,  Charlie,  owre  the  main 

O  this  is  no  my  ain  hoose, 

Over  the  sea 

O  wha's  for  Scotland  and  Charlie.  

O  where  shall  I  gae  seek  my  bread,         

Oh!  he's  been  lang  o' comin',        

Once  upon  a  time,      

Oh !  how  I  love  my  mountain  home,      

One  cheering  word 

Our  good  old  friends,  

Oh!  whisper  what  thou  feelest 

Oh!  steer  my  bark  to  Erin's  isle, 

Oh  !  the  land  of  sweet  Erin's  the  land  of  delight, 

O,  lady  fair,      

O'er  the  hills,  Bessie, 

Oh!  gin  I  were  a  baron's  heir,      

Oh !  I  went  to  school  to  Darby  Tool,      

One  bottle  more,        

Oh  I  is  that  what  you  mean  ?        
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ADIEU  TO  INNISFAIL. 

Adieu  ! — the  snuwy  sail 

b  wells  her  bosom  to  the  gale. 

And  our  barque  from  Innisfail 

Bounds  away. 
While  we  gaze  upon  thy  shore, 
That  we  never  shall  see  more, 
And  the  blinding  tears  flow  o'er, 

We  pray : 

Ma  vourneen!  be  thou  long 
In  peace,  the  queen  of  song — 
In  battle  proud  and  strong 

As  the  sea ! 
Be  saints  thine  offspring  still — 
True  heroes  guard  each  hill — 
And  harps  by  every  rill 

Sound  free! 

Tho\  round  her  Indian  bowels, 
The  hand  of  nature  showers 
The  brightest-blootniug  flowers 

Of  our  sphere ; 
Yet  not  the  richest  rose 
In  an  alien  clime  that  blows, 
Like  the  brier  at  home  that  grows 

Is  dear. 

Tho'  glowing  breasts  may  be 
In  soft  vales  beyond  the  sea, 
Yet  ever,  Qra  ma  chree, 

Shall  I  wail 
For  the  heart  of  love  I  leave, 
In  the  dreary  hours  of  eve, 
On  thy  stormy  shore  to  grieve, 

Innisfail. 

But  mem'ry  o'er  the  deep 

On  her  dewy  wing  shall  sweep, 

When  in  midnight  hours  I  weep 

O'er  thy  wrongs ; 
And  bring  me,  steep'd  in  tears, 
The  dead  flow'rs  of  other  years, 
And  waft  unto  my  ears 

Home's  songs. 

When  I  slumber  in  the  gloom 
Of  a.namele.ss  foreign  tomb, 
By  a  distant  ocean's  boom, 
Innisfail! 


Around  thy  em'rald  shore 
May  the  clasping  sea  adore, 
And  each  wave  in  tliuuder  roar, 
"All  hail!  :' 

And  when  the  final  sigh 
Shall  bear  my  soul  on  high, 
And  on  chainless  wing  I  fly 

Thro'  the  blue, 
Earth's  latest  thought  shall  be, 
As  I  soar  above  the  sea — 
"  Green  Erin,  dear,  to  thee  — 

Adieu !  " 


WESTWARD,  HO! 

My  Mary  ban,*  'tis  nearly  dawn, 

Come  down,  my  Mary  dear  ; 
And  let  not  those,  our  sleeping  foes, 

Your  passing  footsteps  hear. 
For  should  they  wake,  my  life  they'd 
take, 

Or  take  away  from  me 
My  more  than  life,  my  plighted  wife — 

My  Mary  ban,  machree. 

My  love,  my  pride,  the  world  is  wide, 

And  wheresoe'er  we  roam, 
We've  strength,  and  youth,  and  love, 
and  truth, 

To  build  ourselves  a  home. 
There's  nought  but  care  and  sorrow 
here 

In  everything  I  see  ; 
And  nothing  bright,  by  day  or  night, 

But  Mary  ban,  machree. 

My  love!    I  knew  your   word   was 
true  ; 

Your  heart  was  strong  and  brave. 
We'll  seek,  asthore,  the  better  shore 

That  smiles  beyond  the  wave ! 
Our  lot,  we  know,  where'er  we  go, 

A  lot  of  toil  must  be; 
But  yet  away  we  start  to-day, 

My  Mary  ban,  machree. 

*  Pronounced  "  bawn  "—means  fair. 
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THE  ENGLISHMAN. 

Words  by  Eliza  Cook. 

There's  a  land  that  bears  a  world-known  namo, 

Tho'  'tis  but  a  little  spot; 
'Tis  the  first  on  the  blazing  scroll  of  fame, 

And  who  shall  aver  it  is  not ! 
Of  the  deathless  ones  who  shine  and  live, 

In  arms,  in  arts,  in  song; 
The  brightest  the  whole  world  can  give 

To  that  little  land  belong. 
'Tis  the  star  of  the  earth,  deny  it  who  can, 

The  island  home  of  an  Englishman. 
'Tis  the  star  of  the  earth,  &e. 

There's  a  flag  that  waves  o'er  ev'ry  sea, 

No  matter  when  or  where; 
And  to  treat  that  flag  as  aught  but  the  free 

Is  more  than  the  strongest  dare. 
For  the  lion  spirits  that  tread  the  deck, 

Have  carried  the  palm  of  the  brave, 
And  that  flag  may  sink  with  a  shot-torn  wreck, 

But  never  float  o'er  a  slave. 
Its  honour  is  stainless,  deny  it  who  can, 

The  flag  of  a  true  born  Englishman. 
Its  honour  is  stainless,  &o. 

There's  a  heart  that  leaps  with  burning  glow, 

The  wroug'd  and  the  weak  to  defend; 
And  strikes  as  soon  for  a  trampled  foe, 

As  it  does  for  a  soul-bound  friend. 
It  nurtures  a  deep  and  honest  love — 

The  passions  of  faith  and  pride — 
And  yearns  with  the  fondness  of  a  dove, 

To  the  light  of  its  own  fireside. 
Tis  a  rich  rough  gem,  deny  it  who  can, 

The  heart  of  a  true-born  Englishman. 
'Tis  a  rich  rough  gem,  &c. 

The  Briton  may  traverse  the  pole  or  the  zona^ 

And  boldly  claim  his  right; 
For  he  calls  such  a  vast  domain  his  own, 

That  the  sun  never  sets  on  his  might. 
Let  the  haughty  stranger  seek  to  know, 

The  place  of  his  home  and  birth, 
And  a  flush  will  pour  from  cheek  to  brow, 

While  he  tells  of  his  native  earth. 
'Tis  a  glorious  charter,  deny  it  who  can, 
L     That's  breath 'd  in  the  words,  I'm  an  Englishman. 
'Tis  a  glorious  charter,  &c. 


YE  MARINEES  OF  ENGLAND. 

Words  by  Thomas  Campbell. 

Ye  mariners  of  England,  that  guard  your  native  seas, 

Whose  flag  has  braved  a  thousand  years  the  battle 

and  the  breeze, 
Your  glorious  standard  launch  again  to  match  an- 
other foe, 
As  they  sweep  thro*  the  deep  when  the  stormy  winds 
do  blow. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwark,  no  towers  along  the 

steep, 
Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  wave,  her  home  is  on 

the  deep; 
With  thunders  from  her  native  oak  she  quells  the 

floods  below, 
As  they  roar  on  the  shore  when  the  stormy  winds  do 

blow. 

The  meteor  flag  of  England  shall  yet  terrific  burn, 
Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart,  and  the  star  of 

peace  return. 
Then,  then,  ye  ocean  warriors,  our  song  and  feast 

shall  flow, 
To  the  famo  of*  your  name  [when  the  winds  hava 

ceased  to  blow. 


RULE,   BRITANNIA. 

Words  by  Thomson. 
When  Britain  first,  at  Heaven's  command, 

Arose  from  out  the  azure  main, 
This  was  the  charter  of  the  land, 
And  guardian  angels  sung  the  strain : — 

Rule,  Britannia,  Britannia  rule  the  waves, 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves. 

The  nations  not  so  blest  as  thee 
Must  in  their  turns  to  tyrants  fall; 

While  thou  shalt  flourish  great  and  free, 
The  dread  and  envy  of  them  all. 
Rule,  Britannia,  &c. 

Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise, 
More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  stroke; 

As  the  loud  blast  that  tears  the  skies, 
Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 
Rule,  Britannia,  &o. 

Thee  haughty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame; 

All  their  attempts  to  bend  thee  down 
Will  but  arouse  thy  generous  flame, 

To  work  their  woe  and  thy  renown, 
Rule,  Britannia,  &c. 

To  thee  belong  the  rural  reign, 
Thy  cities  shall  with  commerce  shine; 

All  thine  shall  be  the  subject  main, 
And  ev'ry  shore  it  circles  thine. 
Rule,  Britannia,  &c. 

The  Muses,  still  with  Freedom  found, 

Shall  to  thy  happy  coasts  repair; 
Blest  Isle !  with  matchless  beauty  crown'd, 
And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fair. 

Rule,  Britannia,  Britannia  rule  tiie  waves, 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves. 

ENGLAND!  EUROPE'S  GLORY. 

There  is  a  land  amidst  the  waves, 

Whose  sons  are  fam'd  in  story, 
Who  never  were  or  will  be  slaves, 

Nor  shrink  from  death  or  glory. 
Then  strike  the  harp  and  bid  it  swell, 

Admiring  worlds  adore  ye  ; 
Shout  blessings  on  tho  land  we  dwell, 

To  Britain,  Europe's  glory. 

Blest  land !  beyond  all  lands  afar, 

Encircled  in  the  waters ; 
With  lion-hearted  sons  in  war, 

And  beauty's  peerless  daughters. 
Go  ye,  whose  discontented  hearts, 

Disdain  the  joys  before  ye, — 
Go  seek  a  home  in  foreign  parts 

Like  England,  Europe's  glory. 


WE  MAY  BE  HAPPY  YET. 
Words  by  Alfred  Buxn. 
0 !  smile  as  thou  were  wont  to  smile, 

Before  the  weight  of  care 
Had  crush'd  thy  heart,  and  for  a  while 

Left  only  sorrow  there. 
Some  thoughts,  perchance,  'twere  best  to  quell, 

Some  impulse  to  forget: 
O'er  which,  should  memory  cease  to  dwell, 

We  may  be  happy  yet,  we  may  be  happy,  &o, 

0 !  never  name  departed  days, 

Nor  vows  you  whisper'd  then, 
Round  which  too  sad  a  feeling  plays, 

To  trust  their  tones  again. 
Regard  their  shadows  round  thee  cas% 

As  if  we  ne'er  had  met; 
And  thus,  unmindful  of  the  past 

We  may  be  happy  yet,  &o, 
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HURRAH  FOR  THE  LAND  OF  THE  BRAVE! 

Words  by  Gilfillajt. 

The  glory  of  England  shall  rise, 
As  riseth  the  sun  o'er  the  wave, 

In  the  temple  of  fame  they  shall  echo  her  name- 
Hurrah  for  the  land  of  the  brave  ! 

Her  freedom  had  gladden'd  the  soil 
That  never  was  trod  by  a  slave, 

And  beauty's  fair  smile  gives  a  charm  to  tho  islo— « 
Hurrah  for  the  land  of  the  brave  I 

Tread  light  where  our  battle-fields  lie, 

Each  spot  is  a  warrior's  grave; 
Thehr  bold  deeds  will  tell,  while  the  chorus  shall 
swell — 

Hurrah  for  the  land  of  the  brave ! 
Old  ocean  encircles  the  free, 

And  liberty's  banner  shall  wave 
In  pride  o'er  the  main,  while  the  harp  sounds  the 
strain — 

Hurrah  for  the  land  of  the  brave ! 


THE  BRAVE  OLD  OAK. 

Words  by  H.  F.  Choeletj 

A  song  for  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak, 

Who  hath  rul'd  in  the  greenwood  long; 
Here's  health  and  renown  to  his  broad  green  crown, 

And  his  fifty  arms  so  strong ! 
There's  fear  in  his  frown,  when  the  sun  goes  down 

And  the  fire  in  the  west  fades  out, 
And  he  showeth  his  might  on  a  wild  midnight, 
When  storms  through  his  branches  shout. 
Then  sing  to  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak, 

Who  stands  in  his  pride  alone, 
And  still  flourish  he,  a  hale  green  tree 
When  a  hundred  years  are  gens 

In  the  days  of  old,  when  the  spring  with  gold 

Was  lighting  his  branches  gray, 
Through  the  grass  at  his  feet  crept  maidens  sweet, 

To  gather  the  dew  of  May : 
And  all  that  day,  to  the  rebeck  gay, 

They  frolick'd  with  lovesome  swains; 
They  are  gone,  they  are  dead,  in  the  churchyard  laidj- 

But  the  tree  he  still  remains. 

Then  sing  to  the  oak,  &c. 

He  saw  the  rare  times,  when  the  Christmas  chime3 

Were  a  merry  sound,  to  hear, 
And  the  squire's  wide  hall,  and  the  cottage  small, 

Were  full  of  good  English  cheer; 
Now  gold  hath  the  sway  we  all  obey, 

And  a  ruthless  king  is  he; 
But  he  never  shall  send  our  ancient  friend 
.  To  be  toss'd  on  the  stormy  sea. 
Then  here's  to  the  oak,  &c 


TO  ALL  YOU  LADIES. 

To  all  you  ladies  now  on  land, 

We  men  at  sea  indite ; 
But  first  would  have  you  understand, 

How  hard  it  is  to  write; 
The  Muses  now,  and  Neptune  too, 

We  must  implore  to  write  to  you. 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  && 

In  justice  you  cannot  refuse 

To  think  of  our  distress; 
When  we  for  hopes  of  honour  loso 

Our  certain  happiness  1 
All  these  designs  are  but  to  prove, 
Ourselves  more  worthy  of  your  love. 

With  a  fa,  la.  la.  &Q. 


DRINK  TO  ME  ONLY. 

Words  by  Bex  Jonsox. 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 
And  I  will  pledge  with  mine; 

Or  leave  a  kiss  within  the  cup, 
And  I'll  not  look  for  wine. 

The  thirst  that  in  my  soul  doth  rise, 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine; 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sip, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 

I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  hon'ring  thee, 
As  giving  it  a  hope,  that  there 

It  would  not  wither'd  be. 

But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe, 

And  sent  it  back  to  me; 
Since  when,  it  grows  and  smells,  I  swear, 

Not  of  itself,  but  thee. 


THE  BONNIE  ENGLISH  ROSE. 

Words  by  Chables  Jeffbeys.  . 
Old  England's  emblem  is  the  rose, 

There  is  no  other  flow'r 
Hath  half  the  graces  that  adorn 

This  beauty  of  the  bow'r; 
And  England's  daughters  are  as  fair 

As  any  bud  that  blows  ; 
What  son  of  hers  who  hath  not  lov'd 
Some  bonnio  English  rose. 
The  bennie  English  rose, 
The  bonnie  English  rose, 
Wrhat  son  of  hers  who  hath  not  lov'd 
Some  bonnie  English  rose. 

Who  hath  not  heard  of  one  sweet  flow'r, 

The  first  amongst  the  fair, 
For  whom  the  best  of  British  hearts, 

Have  breathed  a  fervent  prayer; 
0  !  may  it  never  be  her  lot, 
To  lose  that  sweet  repose, 
That  peace  of  mind  which  blesses  now 
The  bonnie  English  rose. 

The  bonnie  English  rose, 
The  bonnie  English  rose, 
That  peace  of  mind  that  blesses  now 
The  bonnie  English  rose. 
If  any  bold  enough  there  be, 

To  war  'gainst  England's  isle, 
They  soon  shall  find  from  English  hearts, 

What  charms  hath  woman's  smile  : 
Thus  nerv'd,  the  thunder  of  their  arms, 

Would  teach  aspiring  foes, 
How  vain  the  power  that  defies 
The  bonnie  English  rose. 

The  bonnie  English  rose, 
The  bonnie  English  rose, 
How  vain  the  power  that  defies 
The  bonnie  English  rose. 


OLD  TOWLER. 
Bright  chanticleer  proclaims  the  dawn, 

And  spangles  deck  the  thorn, 
The  lowing  herds  now  quit  the  lawn, 

The  lark  springs  from  the  com : 
Dogs,  huntsmen,  round  the  window  throng, 

Fleet  Towler  leads  the  cry; 
Arise  the  burden  of  my  song, 
This  day  a  stag  must  die. 
With  a  hey  ho,  chevy, 
Hark-forward,  hark-forward,  tantivy, 
Hark,  hark,  tantivy, 
This  day  a  stag  must  die. 
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The  cordial  takes  its  merry  round, 

The  laugh  and  joke  prevail, 
The  huntsman  blows  a  jovial  sound, 

The  dogs  snuff  up  the  gale; 
The  upland  wilds  they  sweep  along, 

O'er  fields,  through  brakes  they  fly, 
The  game  is  rous'd,  too  true  the  song, 

This  day  a  stag  must  die. 

With  a  hey  ho,  &o. 

Poor  stag,  the  dogs  thy  haunches  gore, 

The  tears  run  down  thy  face, 
The  huntsman's  pleasure  is  no  more, 

His  joys  were  in  the  chase; 
Alike  the  gen'rous  sportsman  burns 

To  win  the  blooming  fair, — 
But  yet  he  honours  each  by  turns, 

They  each  become  his  care. 

With  a  hey  ho,  &c. 


LIVE  AND  LET  LIVE. 
Live  and  let  live,  'tis  the  great  law  of  nature, 

Man  to  his  fellow  should  ever  be  kind — 
He  whose  high  bounty  protects  every  creature, 

Taught  us  to  practise  this  precept  refined. 
Wide  is  the  world,  and  tho'  various  in  station, 

Each  to  his  neighbour  good  wishes  may  give; 
All  men  belong  to  humanity's  nation, 

Natur-s's  great  law  is,  to  live  and  let  live. 

Live  and  let  live,  'tis  the  law  of  our  being, 

The  rich  and  the  poor  on  each  other  depend; 
All  men  are  equal  before  the  All-seeing, 

Each  in  his  turn  stands  in  need  of  a  friend. 
Be  to  a  foe  in  distress  like  a  brother; 

Oh !  it  is  sweet  to  forget  and  forgive — 
Love  all  that's  lovely,  be  kind  to  each  other, 

Nature's  best  law  is,  to  live  and  let  live 

THE  ANCHOR'S  WEIGHED. 

Tire  tear  fell  gently  from  her  eye 

When  last  we  parted  on  the  shore ; 
My  bosom  heav'd  with  many  a  sigh, 
To  think  I  ne'er  might  see  her  more. 
Dear  youth !  she  cried,  and  canst  thou  haste  away  F 
My  heart  will  break — a  little  moment  stay  ; 
Alas!  I  cannot — I  cannot  part  from  thee. 
The   anchor's   weigh'd— farewell!  farewell!  re- 
member me. 

Weep  not,  my  love,  I  trembling  said; 

Doubt  not  a  constant  heart  like  mine; 
I  ne'er  can  meet  another  maid 
Whose  charms  can  fix  my  heart  like  thine. 
Go  then,  she  cried,  but  let  thy  constant  mind 
Oft  think  of  her  thou  leav'st  in  tears  behind  : 
Dear  maid — this  last  embrace  my  pledge  shall  be. 
The  anchor's   weigh'd— farewell !  farewell!  re- 
member me. 


I'M  AFLOAT !  I'M  AFLOAT ! 
Words  by  Eliza  Cook. 
I'm  afloat!  I'm  afloat  on  the  fierce  rolling  tide, 
The  ocean's  my  home,  and  my  bark  is  my  bride; 
Up,  up  with  my  flag,  let  it  wave  o'er  the  sea — 
I'm  afloat !  I'm  afloat,  and  the  Rover  is  free. 
I  fear  not  the  monarch,  I  heed  not  the  law, 
I've  a  compass  to  steer  by,  a  dagger  to  draw; 
And  ne'er,  as  a  coward  or  slave,  will  I  kneel, 
While  my  guns  carry  shot,  or  my  belt  wears  a  steel. 
Quick,  quick,  trim  her  sail,  let  the  sheet  kiss  the 

wind, 
And  I  warrant  we'll  soon  leave  the  seagulls  behind; 
Up,  up  with  my  flag,  let  it  wave  o'er  the  sea — 
I'm  afloat  I  I'm  afloat !  and  the  Rover  is  free. 
I'm  afloat !  I'm.  afloat !  and  the  Koyer  is  free. 


The  night  gathers  o'er  us,  the  thunder  is  heard— 
What  matter?  our  vessel  skims  on  like  a  bird ; 
'  What  to  her  is  the  dash  of  the  storm-ridden  main  ? 
She  has  brav'd  it  before,  and  will  brave  it  again. 
The  fire  gleaming  flashes  around  us  may  fall, 
They  may  strike,  they  may  cleave,  but  they  can- 
not appal ; 
With  lightnings  above  us,  and  darkness  below, 
Through  the  wild  waste  of  waters  right  onward 

we  go. 
Hurrah!  my  brave  comrades,  ye  may  drink,  ye 

may  sleep, 
The  storm  fiend  is  hush'd,  we're  alone  on  the  deep; 
Our  flag  of  defiance  still  waves  o'er  the  sea — 
I'm  afloat!  I'm  afloat!  and  the  Rover  is  free. 
I'm  afloat!  I'm  afloat !  and  the  Rover  is  free. 


THE  DAYS  THAT  ARE  NO  MORE. 
Words  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 
Teaks,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean  ; 
Tears,  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair, 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 
In  looking  on  the  happy,  happy  autumn  fields, 
And  thinking,  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no 
more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glitt'ring  on  a  sail, 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  tha  under  world; 
Sad  as  the  last,  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  wave; 
So  sad,  so  fresh  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Dear  as  remember'd  kisses  after  death, 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feign'd 
On  lips  that  are  for  others,  deep  as  love — 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret; 
Oh !  death  in  life,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

A  LIFE  ON  THE  OCEAN  WAVE. 

A  life  on  the  ocean  wave  ! 

A  home  on  the  rolling  deep ! 
Where  the  scatter'd  waters  rave, 

And  the  winds  their  revels  keep! 
A  home  on  the  rolling  deep ! 

Where  the  scatter'd  waters  rave, 
And  the  winds  their  revels  keep! 

Like  an  eagle  cag'd  I  pine, 
On  this  dull  unchanging  shore; 

Oh,  give  me  the  flashing  brine, 
The  spray  and  the  tempest's  roar, 

A  life  on  the  ocean  wave! 
A  home  on  the  rolling  deep! 

Where  the  scatter'd  waters  rave, 
And  the  winds  their  revels  keep  ! 
The  winds,  the  winds,  the  winds  their  revels  keep\ 
The  winds,  the  winds,  the  winds  their  revels  kcepl^ 

Once  more  on  the  deck  I  stand, 

Of  my  own  swift-gliding  craft; 
Set  sail !  farewell  to  the  land  ; 

The  gale  follows  fair  abaft 
Of  my  own  swift  gliding  craft. 

Set  sail !  farewell  to  the  land; 
The  gale  follows  fair  abaft. 

We  shoot  through  the  sparkling  foam, 
Like  an  ocean  bird  set  free; 

Like  the  ocean  bird,  our  home 
We'll  find  far  out  on  the  sea. 

A  life  on  the  ocean  wave ! 
A  home  on  the  rolling  deep! 

Where  the  scatter'd  waters  rave, 
And  the  winds  their  revels  keep! 
The  winds,  the  winds,  the  winds  their  revels  keepl 
The  winds,  the  winds,  the  winds  their  revels  keepl 
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WE  HAVE  LIVED  AND  LOVED  TOGETHER 

We  have  lived  and  loved  together, 

Through  many  changing  years — 
We  have  shared  each  other's  gladness, 

And  wept  each  other's  tears. 
I  have  never  known  a  sorrow 

That  was  long  unsoothed  by  thee, — 
For  thy  smile  can  make  a  summer 

Where  darkness  else  would  be. 
For  thy  smile,  &c. 

Like  the  leaves  that  fall  around  us 

In  autumn's  fading  liours, 
Are  the  traitor  smiles  that  darken 

When  the  cloud  of  sorrow  lowers. 
And  though  many  such  we've  known,  love, 

Too  prone,  alas !  to  range, 
We  both  can  speak  of  one,  love, 

Whom  time  could  never  change* 
We  both  can  speak,  &c. 

We  have  lived  and  loved  together, 

Through  many  changing  years — 
We  have  shared  each  other's  gladness, 

And  wept  each  other's  tears. 
And  let  us  hope  the  future, 

As  the  past  hath  been  shall  be ; 
I  will  share  with  thee  thy  sorrows, 

And  thou  thy  joys  with  me. 
1  will  share,  &c. 


ILL  HANG  MY  HARP  ON  A  WILLOW  TREE. 

Words  by  T.  Hatnes  Bayley., 
I'll  hang  my  harp  on  a  willow  tree; 

I'll  off  to  the  wars  again ; 
My  peaceful  home  has  no  charms  for  me, 

The  battle-field  no  pain. 
The  lady  I  love  will  soon  be  a  bride, 

With  a  diadem  on  her  brow; 
Oh !  why  did  she  flatter  my  boyish  pride  ? 

She's  going  to  leave  me  now; 
Oh!  why  did  she  flatter  my  boyish  pride  ? 

She's  going  to  leave  me  now. 

She  took  me  away  from  my  warlike  lord, 

And  gave  me  a  silken  suit ; 
I  thought  no  more  of  my  master's  sword, 

When  I  play'd  on  my  master's  lute. 
She  seem'd  to  think  me  a  boy  above 

Her  pages  of  low  degree. 
Oh !  had  I  but  lov'd  with  a  boyish  love, 

It  would  have  been  better  for  me; 
Oh !  had  I  but  lov'd  with  a  boyish  love, 

It  would  have  been  better  for  me. 

Then  I'll  hide  in  my  breast  ev'ry  selfish  care; 

I'll  flush  my  pale  cheek  with  wine; 
W hen  smiles  awake  the  bridal  pair 

I'll  hasten  to  give  them  mine. 
I'll  laugh  and  I'll  sing,  though  my  heart  may  bleed* 

And  I'll  Avalk  in  the  festive  train ; 
And  if  I  survive  it  I'll  mount  my  steed, 

And  I'll  off  to  the  wars  again ; 
And  if  I  survive  it  I'll  mount  my  steed, 

And  I'll  off  to  the  wars  again. 

But  one  golden  tress  of  her  hair  I'll  twine 

In  my  helmet's  sable  plume, 
And  then,  on  the  field  of  Palestine 

I'll  seek  an  early  doom : 
And  if  by  the  Saracen's  hand  I  fe-13, 

'Mid  the  noble  and  the  brave, 
A  tear  from  my  lady-love  is  all 

I  ask  for  the  warrior's  grave; 
A  tear  from  my  lady-love  is  all 

I  ask  for  the  warrior's  grave. 


IN  THE  DAYS  WHEN  WE  WENT  GIPSYING. 
Words  by  Ransfoed. 

In  the  days  when  we  went  gipsying, 

A  long  time  ago, 
The  lads  and  lasses  in  their  best 

Were  dress'd  from  top  to  toe. 
We  dane'd  and  sung  the  jocund  song 

Upon  the  forest  green ; 
And  nought  but  mirth  and  jollity 

Around  us  could  be  seen ; 
And  thus  we  pass'd  the  pleasant  time, 

Nor  thought  of  care  or  woe, 
In  the  days  when  we  went  gipsying,  £3. 

A.11  hearts  were  light,  and  eyes  were  bright, 

While  nature's  face  was  gay; 
The  trees  their  leafy  branches  spread, 

And  perfume  filled  the  May. 
'Twas  there  we  heard  the  cuckoo's  note 

Steal  softly  through  the  air; 
While  every  scene  around  us  look'd 

Most  beautiful  and  fair; 
And  thus  we  pass'd  the  pleasant  time* 

Nor  thought  of  care  or  woe, 
In  the  days  when  we  went  gipsying,  £3. 

We  fill'd  a  glass  to  every  lass, 

And  all  our  friends  most  dear, 
And  wish'd  them  many  happy  days, 

And  many  a  happy  year. 
We  gave  the  Queen,  with  all  our  hear*, 

And  may  her  subjects  be 
Our  nation's  pride,  all  lands  beside, 

And  glory  of  the  sea; 
And  thus  we  pass'd  the  pleasant  time, 

Nor  thought  of  care  or  woe, 
In  the  days  when  we  went  gipsying,  &o* 

And  should  we  ever  pay  again 

A  visit  to  the  scene, 
We'll  sing,  with  all  our  heart  and  voice, 

God  bless  our  gracious  Queen. 
May  she  live  long  o'er  us  to  reign, 

And  by  her  actions  prove, 
That  she  has  gain'd  her  utmost  wish — 

A  people's  lasting  love ; 
And  thus  we'll  pass  the  pleasant  time, 

Nor  think  of  care  or  woe, 
As  we  did  when  we  went  gipsying, 

A  long  time  ago,  &c. 


LOVE  NOT. 

Words  by  Hon.  Mrs  Norton. 

Love  not!  love  not!  ye  hapless  sons  of  clay, 
Hope's  gayest  wreaths  are  made  of   earthly 
flow'rs, 
Things  that  are  made  to  fade  and  fall  away, 
Ere  they  have  blossom'd  for  a  few  short  hours, 
Ere  they  have  blossom'd  for  a  few  short  hours. 
Love  not!  love  not! 

Love  not!  love  not!  the  thing  you  lovemay'die— 
May  perish  from  the  gay  and  gladsome  earth; 

The  silent  stars,  the  blue  and  smiling  sky, 
Beam  on  its  grave  as  once  upon  its  birth, 
Beam  on  its  grave  as  once  upon  its  birth. 
Love  not!  love  not! 

Love  not!  love  not!   the  thing  you  love  may 
change — 
Therosy  lip  may  cease  to  smile  on  you; 
The  kindly  beaming  eye  grow  cold  and  strange  ; 
The  heart  still  warmly  beat,  yet  not  be  true, 
The  heart  still  warmly  beat,  yet  not  be  true. 
Love  not  I  love  not  I 
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Love  not!  love  not!  oh!  warning  vainly  said, 
In  present  hours  as  in  years  gone  by; 

Love  flings  a  halo  round  the  dear  one's  head; 
Faultless,  immortal  till  they  change  or  die, 
Faultless,  immortal  till  they  change  or  die. 
Love  not!  love  not! 


I  LOVE  THE  MERRY  SUNSHINE. 
Words  by  J.  W.  Lake. 

I  love  the  merry  merry  sunshine — 

It  makes  the  heart  so  gay 
To  hear  the  sweet  birds  singing 

On  their  summer  holiday, 
With  their  wild  wood-notes  of  duty, 

1'Ycm  hawthorn  bush  and  tree; 
Oh !  the  sunshine  is  all  beauty — 

Oh !  the  merry  merry  sun  for  me. 

I  love  the  merry  merry  sunshine — 

It  makes  the  heart  so  gay 
To  hear  the  sweet  birds  singing 

On  their  summer  holiday. 
The  merry  merry  sun,  the  merry  sun, 

The  merry  merry  sun  for  me  ; 
The  merry  merry  sun,  the  merry  sun, 

The  merry  merry  sun  for  me. 

I  love  the  merry  merry  sunshine — 

Through  the  dewy  morning's  show'r, 
With  its  rosy  smiles  advancing, 

Like  a  beauty  from  her  bower- 
It  charms  the  soul  in  sadness, 

It  sets  the  spirit  free; 
Oh !  the  sunshine  is  all  gladness — 

Oh  1  the  merry  merry  sun  for  me. 

I  love  the  merry  merry  sunshine,  && 

ANNIE  O'  THE  BANKS  O'  DEE. 
It  may  not  be,  it  cannot  be, 
That  such  a  gem  was  made  for  me ; 
But  oh !  gin  it  had  been  my  lot,— 
A  palace,  not  a  highland  cot. 
That  bonnie,  simple  gem  had  thrown 
Bright  lustre  round  a  jewell'd  crown; 
For  oh !  the  sweetest  lass  to  me, 
Is  Annie  o'  the  Banks  o'  Dee. 

I  love  her  for  her  artless  truth, 
I  love  her  wi'  the  heart  o'  youth ; 
When  a'  the  golden  dreams  o'  love 
Bring  winged  angels  from  above, 
A  stolen  glance  from  Annie,  snares 
My  heart  away  from  all  its  cares. 
For  oh!  the  sweetest  lass  to  me, 
Is  Annie  o'  the  Banks  o'  Dee. 


LOVE  THEE,  DEAREST. 

Love  thee,  dearest,  love  thee? 

Yes,  by  j'onder  star  I  swear! 
Which,  thro'  tears  above  thee, 

Shines  so  sadly  fair. 
Tho'  often  dim  with  tears  like  him, 

Like  him  my  truth  will  shine; 
And  love  thee,  dearest,  love  thee? 

Yes!  till  death  I'm  thine. 

Leave  thee,  dearest,  leave  thee? 

No !  that  star  is  not  more  true; 
When  my  vows  deceive  thee, 

He  will  wander  too. 
A  cloud  of  night  may  veil  his  light, 

And  death  6hall  darken  mine ; 
But  leave  tfiee,  dearest,  leave  thee? 

No  I  till  death  I'm  thine. 


THE  CAVALIER. 

Words  by  W.  H.  Bellamy. 
'TwAS  a  beautiful  night— the  stars  shone  bright, 

And  the  moon  o'er  the  waters  play'd — 
When  a  cavalier  to  a  bower  drew  near, 

A  lady  to  serenade. 
To  tenderest  words  he  swept  the  chords, 

And  many  a  sigh  breathed  he ; 
While  o'er  and  o'er  he  fondly  swore, 

"Sweet  maid!  I  love  but  thee; 
Sweet  maid,  sweet  maid,  sweet  maid,  I  love  but  thee 
Sweet  maid,"  &c. 

He  raised  his  eye  to  her  lattice  high, 

While  he  softly  breathed  his  hopes; 
With  amazement  he  sees  swing  about  with  the  breeze, 

All  ready  a  ladder  of  ropes. 
Up,  up  he  has  gone,  the  bird  it  is  flown, 

"  What  is  this  on  the  ground  ?"  quoth  he ; 
"  Oh,  it's  plain  that  she  loves,  here's  some  gentle* 
man's  gloves, 
She's  off,  it's  not  with  me; 
For  these  gloves,  these  gloves,  they  never  belong'd 
to  me. 

For  these  gloves,"  &c. 

Of  course,  you'd  have  thought,  he'd  have  follow'd 
and  fought, 
As  that  was  a  "  duelling  age;" 
But  this  gay  cavalier  he  quite  scorn'd  the  idea 

Of  putting  himself  in  a  rage. 
More  wise  by  far,  he  put  up  his  guitar; 
And  as  homeward  he  went,  sung  he— 
"  When  a  lady  elopes  down  a  ladder  of  ropes, 

She  may  go  to  Hong-Kong  for  me. 
She  may  go,  she  may  go,  she  may  go  to  Hong-Kong 
for  me. 

She  may  go,"  «£c 

BY  THE  SAD  SEA  WAVES. 
By  the  sad  sea  waves  I  listen,  while  they  moan 

A  lament  o'er  graves  of  hope  and  pleasure  gone : 
I  was  young,  I  was  fair,  I  had  once  not  a  care 
From  the  rising  of  the  morn  to  the  setting  of  tha 
sun, 
Yet  I  pine  like  a  slave  by  the  sad  sea  wave. 
Come  again,  bright  days  of  hope  and  pleasure  gone. 
Come  again,  bright  days,  come  again,  come  again. 

From  my  care  last  night,  by  holy  sleep  beguil'd, 

In  the  fair  dream-light  my  home  upon  me  smil'd; 
Oh!  how  sweet  'mid  the  dew  every  flow'r  that  I  knew, 

Breath'd  a  gentle  welcome  back  to  the  worn  and 
weary  child. 
I  awake  in  my  grave  by  the  sad  sea  wave, 

Come  again,  dear  dream,  so  peacefully  that  smil'd. 

Come  again j  dear  dream,  come  again,  come  again. 


LET  US  SPEAK  OF  A  MAN  AS  WE  FIND  HIM. 
Words  by  J.  Simmonds. 
Let  us  speak  of  a  man  as  we  find  him, 

And  censure  alone  what  we  see; 
And  should  a  man  blame,  let's  remind  him 

That  from  faults  we  are  none  of  us  free; 
If  the  veil  from  the  heart  could  be  torn, 

And  the  mind  could  be  read  on  the  brow; 
There  are  many  we'd  pass  by  with  scorn, 

Whom  we're  loading  with  high  honours  noisr. 

Let  us  speak  of  a  man  as  we  find  him, 

And  heed  not  what  others  may  say; 
If  lie's  frail,  then  a  kind  word  will  bind  him, 

Where  coldness  would  turn  him  away. 
For  the  heart  must  be  barren  indeed, 

Where  no  bud  of  repentance  can  bloom; 
Then  pause  ere  you  cause  it  to  bleed — 

On  a  smile  or  a  frown  hangs  its  doom. 
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WELCOME   ME   HOME. 

"Words  by  T.  Hatnes  Baylv. 

Gaily  the  troubadour  touch'd  his  guitar, 
When  he  was  hastening  home  from  the  war; 
Singing,  "  From  Palestine  hither  I  come, 
Ladye  love  1  ladye  love !  welcome  me  home.*' 

She  for  the  troubadour  hopelessly  wept, 
Sadly  she  thought  of  him  when  others  slept; 
Singing,  "  In  search  of  thee  would  I  might  roam  ; 
Troubadour  I  troubadour!  come  to  thy  home." 

Hark !  'twas  the  troubadour  breathing  her  name, 
Under  the  battlement  softly  he  came; 
Singing,  "  From  Palestine  hither  I  come, 
Ladye  love !  ladye  love !  welcome  me  home." 


MY  HEART  WITH  LOVE  IS  BEATING. 

My  heart  with  love  is  beating 

Responsive  to  my  sighs ; 
Alas !  there's  no  retreating — 

The  winged  arrow  flies. 
Then  why  vain  anguish  cherish  ? 

The  stricken  deer  must  stay ; 
Should  Julio  bid  me  perish, 

His  captive  must  obey. 

Could  deeds  my  heart  discover, 

And  constant  truth  prevail, 
Twould  prove  no  other  lover 

Could  dare  thy  rights  assail. 
Oh !  bending  then  before  thee, 

An  humble  maiden  see, 
Whose  love,  delight,  and  glory, 

Are  centred  all  in  thee. 

THE  SOLDIER'S  TEAR. 
Upon  the  hill  he  turn'd,  to  take  a  last  fond  look 
Of  the  valley  and  the  village  church,  and  the  cottage 

by  the  brook; 
He  listen 'd  to  the  sound  so  familiar  to  his  ear, 
And  the  soldier  lean'd  upon  his  sword  and  wip'd  away 

a  tear. 

Beside  yon  cottage  porch  a  girl  was  on  her  knees, 
She  held  aloft  a  snowy  scarf  that  flutter*d  in  the 

breeze;  [hear; 

She  breath'd  a  prayer  for  him — a  prayer  he  could  not 
But  he  paused  to  bless  her  as  she  knelt,  and  wip'd 

away  a  tear. 

He  turn'd  and  left  the  spot.    Oh !  do  not  deem  him 

weak, 
For  dauntless  was  the  soldier's  heart,  tho'  tears  were 

on  his  cheek. 
Go  watch  the  foremost  rank  in  danger's  dark  career, 
Be  sure  the  hand  most  daring  there  has  wip'd  away 

a  tear. 


ALL  THINGS  LOVE  THEE,  SO  DO  I. 
Gentle  waves  upon  the  deep, 
Murmur  soft  when  thou  dost  sleep; 
Little  birds  upon  the  tree, 
Sing  their  sweetest  songs  for  thee, 

Their  sweetest  songs  for  thee. 
Cooling  gales  with  voices  low, 
In  the  tree-top  gently  blow; 
When  thou  dost  in  slumbers  lie, 
All  things  love  thee,  so  do  I: 

When  thou  dost  in  slumbers  lio, 

All  things  love  thee,  so  do  I, 

All  things  love  thee, 

All  things  love  thee, 
'-  All  things  love  thee,  so  do  L 


When  thou  Tmk'st,  the  eea  will  pour 
Treasures  for  thee  to  the  shore; 
And  the  earth,  in  plant  and  tree, 
Bring  forth  fruit  and  flow'rs  for  thee; 

Fruit  and  flowers  for  thee. 
Whilst  the  glorious  stars  above, 
Shine  on  thee  like  trusting  love, 
When  thou  dost  in  slumbers  he, 
All  things  love  thee,  so  do  I. 

When  thou  dost,  &c. 


THE  IVY  GREEN. 

Words  by  Charles  Dickens.  0  ?  >  i  - 1  *i 
Oh  !  a  dainty  plant  is  the  Ivy  green, 

That  creepeth  o'er  ruins  old ; 
Of  right  choice  food  are  his  meals,  I  ween, 

In  his  cell  so  lone  and  cold. 
The  walls  must  be  crumbled,  the  stones  decay'd, 

To  pleasure  his  dainty  whim ; 
And  the  mould'ring  dust  that  years  have  made 
Is  a  merry  meal  for  him. 

Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  green; 
Oh,  creeping  where  no  life  is  seen, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  green; 
Creeping,  creeping,  creeping  where  no  life  is  seen, 
Creeping,  creeping,  a  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  green 

Fast  he  stealeth  on,  tho'  he  wears  no  wings, 

And  a  stanch  old  heart  has  he; 
How  closely  he  twineth,  how  tight  he  clings, 

To  his  friend  the  huge  oak  tree  ! 
And  slyly  he  traileth  along  the  ground, 

And  his  leaves  he  gently  waves, 
As  he  joyously  hugs  and  crawleth  round 

The  rich  mould  of  dead  men's  graves. 
Creeping  where,  Ac 

Whole  ages  have  fled,  and  their  works  decay'd, 

And  nations  have  scatter'd  been ; 
But  the  stout  old  Ivy  shall  never  fade 

From  its  hale  and  hearty  green ; 
The  brave  old  plant  in  its  lonely  days 

Shall  fatten  upon  the  past; 
For  the  stateliest  building  man  can  raise, 

Is  the  Ivy's  food  at  last. 
Creeping  where,  &c. 


WILL  YOU  LOVE  ME  THEN  AS  NOV/? 
You  have  told  me  that  you  love  me. 

And  you  heart's  thoughts  seem  to  speak, 
As  you  look  on  me  so  fondly,  f  cheek, 

And  the  life-blood,  and  the  life-blood  tints  youi 

May  I  trust  that  these  warm  feelings 

Never  will  grow  cold  and  strange ; 
And  that  you'll  remain  unaltered, 

In  this  weary  world,  this  weary  world  of  change  ? 

When  the  shades  of  care  or  sorrow, 

Dim  mine  eyes  and  cloud  my  brow, 
And  my  spirit  sinks  within  me, 

Will  you  love  me,  will  you  love  me  then  as  note  t 

Though  our  youth  may  pass  unclouded, 

In  a  peaceful,  happy  home; 
Yet,  as  year  on  year  advances, 

Changes  must,  changes  must  upon  us  come. 

For  the  step  will  lose  its  lightness, 

And  the  hair  be  changed  to  grey; 
Eyes,  once  bright,  give  up  their  brightness, 

And  the  hopes  of  youth,  the  hopes  of  youth  decay. 

When  all  these  have  passed  upon  me, 

And  stern  age  has  touch'd  my  brow; 
Will  the  change  find  you  unchanging  ? 

Will  you  lovo  me,  will  you  love  me  then  as  now? 
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THE  DREAM. 
Words  by  Alfred  Bumf. 

I  DREAMT  that  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls, 

With  vassals  and  serfs  at  my  side; 
And  of  all  who  assembl'd  within  those  walls, 

That  I  was  the^hope  and  the  pride.  , 

I  had  riches  too  great  to  count — could  boast 

Of  a  high  ancestral  name; 
But  I  also  dreamt,  which  pleas'd  me  most, 

That  you  lov'd  me  still  the  same. 
That  you  lov'd  me,  you  lov'd  me  still  the  same; 
That  you  lov'd  me,  you  lov'd  me  still  the  same. 

I  dreamt  that  suitors  sought  my  hand, 

That  knights  on  bended  knee, 
And  with  vows  no  maiden  heart  could  withstand, 

They  pledg'd  their  faith  to  me. 
And  I'dreamt  that  one  of  that  noble  host 

Came  forth  that  hand  to  claim  ; 
But  I  also  dreamt,  which  charm'd  me  most, 

That  you  lov'd  me  still  the  same. 
That  you  lov'd  me,  you  lov'd  me  still  the  same; 
That  you  lov'd  me,  you  lov'd  me  still  the  same. 


THE  MISTLETOE  BOUGH. 

The  mistletoe  hung  in  the  castle  hall; 
The  holly  branch  shone  on  the  old  oak  wall; 
And  the  baron's  retainers  were  blithe  and  gay, 
And  keeping  their  Christmas  holiday : 
The  baron  beheld  with  a  father's  pride, 
His  beautiful  child,  young  Lovel's  bride ; 
While  she  with  her  bright  eyes,  seem'd  to  b« 
The  star  of  the  goodly  company. 

Oh !  the  mistletoe  bough. 

Oh !  the  mistletoe  bough. 

'■*  I'm  weary  of  dancing  now,"  she  cried, 
"  Here  tarry  a  moment,  I'll  hide,  I'll  hide, 
And  Lovel,  be  sure  tbou'rt  the  first  to  trace 
The  clue  to  my  secret  lurking  place." 
Away  she  ran,  and  her  friends  began 
Each  tower  to  search,  and  each  nook  to  scan; 
And  young  Lovel  cried,  "Oh!  where  dost  thou  hide; 
I'm  lonesome  without  thee,  my  own  dear  bride?" 
Oh !  the  mistletoe  bough,  &c. 

They  sought  her  that  night,  and  they  sought  her 

next  day, 
And  they  sought  her  in  vain,  when  a  week  pass'd 

away, 
In  the  highest— the  lowest — the  loneliest  spot, 
Young  Lovel  sought  wildly,  but  found  her  not : 
And  years  flew  by,  and  their  grief  at  last 
Was  told  as  a  sorrowful  tale  long  past; 
And  when  Lovel  appear'd,  the  children  cried, 
"  See,  the  old  man  weeps  for  his  fairy  bride." 
Oh !  the  mistletoe  bough,  &c. 

At  length  an  old  chest  that  had  long  lain  hid, 
Was  found  in  the  castle — they  raised  the  lid, 
And  a  skeleton  form  lay  mouldering  there, 
In  the  bridal  wreath  of  the  lady  fair ! 
Oh !  sad  was  her  fate! — in  sportive  jest 
She  hid  from  her  lord  in  the  old  oak  chest. 
It  closed  with  a  spring !  and  the  bridal  bloom 
Lay  withering  there  in  a  living  tomb. 

Oh !  the  mistletoe  bough,  &c 


WE  MET. 

Words  by  T.  H.  Bayley,  Esq. 

We  met;  'twas  in  a  crowd,  and  I  thought  he  would 

shun  me; 
He  came— I  could  not  breathe,  for  his  eye  was  upon 
me, — 


He  spoke— his  words  were  cold,  and  his  smile  waa 

unalter'd, 
I  knew  how  much  he  felt,  for  his  deep-ton'd  voice 

falter'd. 
I  wore  my  bridal  robe,  and  I  rivall'd  its  whiteness,  _ 
Bright  gems  were  in  my  hair — how  I  hated  their 

brightness  I 
He  call'd  me  by  my  name,  as  the  bride  of  another; 

0  thou  hast  been  the  cause  of  this  anguish,  my 

mother ! 

And  once  again  we  met,  and  a  fair  girl  was  near  him, 
He  smiled  and  whisper'd  low,  as  once  I  used  to  hear 

him; 
She  leant  upon  his  arm — once  'twas  mine,  and  mine 

only, 

1  wept,  for  I  deserv'd  to  feel  wretched  and  lonely : 
And  she  will  be  his  bride — at  the  altar  he'll  give  her 
The  love  that  was  too  pure  for  a  heartless  deceiver; 
The  world  may  think  me  gay,  for  my  feelings  I 

smother, 
0  thou  hast  been  the  cause  of  this  anguish,  my 
mother ! 


'TWAS  YOU,  SIR. 

'Twas  you,  sir,  'twas  you,  sir, 

I  tell  you  nothing  new,  sir, 
'Twas  you  that  kiss'd  the  pretty  girl, 

'Twas  you,  sir,  you; 

'Tis  true,  sir,  'tis  true,  sir, 

You  look  so  very  blue,  sir, 
I'm  sure  you  kiss'd  the  pretty  girl, 

'Tis  true,  sir,  true. 

0,  sir,  no,  sir, 

How  can  you  wrong  me  so,  sir, 
I  did  not  kiss  the  pretty  girl- 
But  I  know  who. 

THE  ASSIGNATION. 

Words  by  W.  Lancaster, 
JUST  at  twilight's  dusky  close, 

When  stars  arise  to  greet  thee, 
Where  the  blackthorn  wildly  grows, 

There,  love,  there  I'll  meet  thee. 
Thou  know'st  the  spot :  'tis  shaded  qui  to 

Beyond  the  rude  intruder's  sight, 
In  that  lone  grove,  at  birth  of  night, 

There,  love,  there  I'll  meet  thee. 
v  Just  at  twilight's  dusky  close,  &c 

What  I'll  think,  and  what  I'll  say, 

And  how  of  time  I'll  cheat  thee, 
And  when's  to  be  the  blissful  day, 

I'll  tell  thee  when  I  meet  thee. 
We'll  live  a  lifetime  in  that  hour, 

By  love's  all-hallow'd  potent  power; 
And  love  shall  consecrate  the  bow'r 

Where,  love,  where  I'll  meet  thee. 
Just  at  twilight's  dusky  close,  <tc. 

I'll  woo  the  night-bird  and  the  rill 

With  music,  love,  to  treat  thee: 
And  thine  enrapturd  heart  shall  thrill 

Responsive,  when  I  meet  thee. 
Thus,  while  love-notes  weave  a  spell, 

I'll  tell  thee  all  I  have  to  tell, 
In  that  lone  grove, — till  then,  farewell, 

There,  love,  there  I'll  meet  thee. 

Just  at  twilight's  dusky  close,  &c. 


SHE  WORE  A  WREATH  OF  ROSES. 
Words  by  Thomas  Haynes  Bayley 
She  wore  a  wreath  of  roses 
The  night  that  first  we  met, 
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Her  lovely  face  was  smiling 

Beneath  her  curls  of  jet; 
Her  footsteps  had  the  lightness, 

Her  voice  the  joyous  tone — 
The  tokens  of  a  youthful  heart, 

Where  sorrow  is  unknown. 

I  saw  her  but  a  moment, 
Yet  methinks  I  see  her  now, 

With  the  wreath  of  summer  flowcra 
Upon  her  snowy  brow. 

A  wreath  of  orange  blossoms, 

When  next  we  met  she  wore, 
The  expression  of  her  features 

Was  more  thoughtful  than  before; 
And  standing  by  her  side  was  one 

Who  strove,  but  not  in  vain, 
To  soothe  her,  leaving  that  dear  homo 

She  ne'er  might  view  again. 

I  saw  her  but  a  moment, 
Yet  methinks  I  see  her  now, 

With  the  wreath  of  orange  blossoms 
Upon  her  snowy  brow. 

And  once  again  I  see  that  brow, 

M  o  bridal  wreath  is  there, 
The  widow's  sombre  cap  conceals 

Her  once  luxuriant  hair; 
She  weeps  in  silent  solitude, 

And  there  is  no  one  near 
To  press  her  hand  within  his  own, 

And  wipe  away  the  tear. 

I  see  her  broken-hearted, 
Yet  methinks  I  see  her  now, 

In  the  pride  of  youth  and  beauty, 
With  %  garland  on  her  brow 

WHEN  OTHER  LIPS. 

Words  by  Alfred  Bunn.      \~l  i  t   ,  - 

WHE!?  other  lips  and  other  hearts      \  t  C  a 

Their  tales  of  love  shall  tell, 
In  language  whose  excess  imparts 

The  power  they  feel  so  well, 
There  may  perhaps  in  such  a  scene 

Some  recollection  be, 
Of  days  that  have  as  happy  been, 

And  you'll  remember  me — 

And  you'll  remember  me. 

When  coldness  or  deceit  shall  slighfc 

The  beauty  now  they  prize, 
And  deem  it  but  a  faded  light 

Which  beams  within  your  eyes; 
When  hollow  hearts  shall  wear  a  mask, 

'Twill  break  your  own  to  see, 
In  such  a  moment  I  but  ask 

That  you'll  remember  me— 

That  you'll  remember  me. 


WE  HAVE  BEEN  FRIENDS  TOGETHEB. 

Words  by  the  Hon.  Mrs  Norton. 

We  have  been  friends  together, 

In  sunshine  and  in  shade, 
Since  first  beneath  the  chestnut  trees 

In  infancy  we  played : 
But  coldness  dwells  within  thy  heart, 

A  cloud  is  on  thy  brow; 
We  have  been  friends  together, 

Shall  a  light  word  part  us  now  ? 
We  have  been  friends  together, 

Shall  a  light  word  part  us  now! 


We  have  been  gay  together, 

We've  laugh' d  at  little  jests, 
For  the  fount  of  hope  was  gushing, 

Warm  and  joyous  in  our  breasts; 
But  laughter  now  hath  fled  thy  lip, 

And  sullen  glooms  thy  brow; 
We  have  been  gay  together, 

Shall  a  light  word  part  us  now  ? 
We  have  been  gay  together, 

Shall  a  light  word  part  us  now  ? 

We  have  been  sad  together, 

We've  wept  with  bitter  tears 
O'er  the  grass  green  graves  where  mouldering 

The  hopes  of  early  years. 
The  voices  which  are  silent  there, 

Would  bid  thee  clear  thy  brow; 
We  have  been  sad  together, 

Oh  I  what  shall  part  us  now  ? 
We  have  been  sad  together, 

Oh !  what  shall  part  us  now  ? 


lay 


DREAM  ON,  YOUNG  HEARTS. 

Words  by  J.  E.  Qarpenter. 

Dream  on,  young  hearts,  dream  on,  dream  on, 

But  dream  of  all  things  gay; 
Dream  that  the  morrow  will  be  bright, 

As  bright  as  yesterday, 
Wake  not,  wake  not,  from  scenes  of  bliss, 

Youth's  dreams  are  ever  fair; 
Your  world  is  a  world  of  dreams, 
Wake  not  to  hours  of  care. 
Dream  on,  young  hearts,  dream  on,  dream  OCj 

But  dream  of  all  things  gay, 
Dream  that  the  morrow  will  be  bright. 
And  sweet  as  yesterday. 

Like  sudden  meteors  o'er  our  pjttu, 

Bright  joys,  they  flash  and  fly; 
As  sunshine  yields  to  wintry  clouds, 

As  spring  flowers  bloom  and  die — ■ 
So  hope  gives  place  to  vain  regrets, 

So  grave  succeeds  to  gay; 
So  all  that's  fair  a  moment  dwells, 

Then  blighted,  dies  away» 
Dream  on,  young  hearts,  &c. 


THROUGH  THE  WOOD. 

Through  the  wood,  through  the  wood,  follow  and 
find  me, 

Search  every  hollow,  and  dingle  and  dell; 
I  leave  not  a  print  of  a  footstep  behind  me, 

So  those  who  would  seek  me  must  seek  for  me  well. 
Look  in  the  lily-bell,  ruffle  the  rose, 

Under  the  leaves  of  the  violet  peep; 
Lull'd  by  a  zephyr,  in  cradles  like  those, 

All  the  day  long  you  may  find  me  asleep. 
;  Through,  &c. 

When  the  red  sun  sets  at  eve  you  may  hear  me, 
Singing  farewell  to  his  rays  as  they  fade, 

But  as  soon  as  the  step  of  a  mortal  is  near  me, 
I  take  to  my  wings  and  fly  off  to  the  shade. 
Through,  &c. 

Through  the  wood,  through  the  wood,  follow  and 
find  me, 
Look  in  the  lily-bell,  ruffle  the  rose; 
Through  the  wood,  through  the  wood,  seek  till  you 
find  me, 
Haste,  for  at  nightfall  the  blossoms  will  close; 
Follow,  follow,  follow  and  find  me. 
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THE  KISS,  DEAR  MAID. 

The  kiss,  dear  maid,  thy  lip  has  left, 

Shall  never  part  from  mine, 
Till  happier  hours  restore  the  gift, 

Untainted  back  to  thine. 
Thy  parting  glance,  which  fondly  beams, 

An  equal  love  may  see; 
The  tear  that  from  thine  eyelid  streams, 

Can  weep  no  change  in  me. 

I  ask  no  pledge  to  make  me  blest 

In  gazing,  when  alone; 
Nor  one  memorial  of  a  breast 

Whose  thoughts  are  all  thine  own. 
By  day  or  night,  in  weal  or  woe, 

That  heart  no  longer  free, 
Must  bear  the  love  it  cannot  show, 

And  silent  weep  for  thee. 


IS  THERE  A  HEART  THAT  NEVER  LOVED? 

Is  there  a  heart  that  never  lov'd, 

Nor  felt  soft  woman's  sigh? 
Is  there  a  man  can  mark,  unmov'd, 

Dear  woman's  tearful  eye  ? 
Oh !  bear  him  to  some  distant  shore, 

Or  solitary  cell, 
Where  nought  but  savage  monsters  roar, 

Where  love  ne'er  deign'd  to  dwell. 

For  there's  a  charm  in  woman's  eya* 

A  language  in  her  tear, 
A  spell  in  every  sacred  sigh, 

To  man — to  virtue  dear. 
And  he  who  can  resist  her  smiles, 

With  brutes  alone  should  live, 
Nor  taste  that  joy  which  care  beguiles*— 

That  joy  her  virtues  give. 

ENGLAND!  DEAR  ENGLAND! 
I  HAVE  sail'd  from  my  home,  o'er  the  far-rolling  main, 
T?o  the  valleys  of  France,  to  the  mountains  of  Spain, 
To  the  clime  of  fair  Italy  clad  in  the  vest 
That  young  beauty  throws  o'er  the  bowers  of  her  rest. 
1  have  travers'd  the  lovely  Arabian  vales, 
Inhal'd  the  soft  breath  of  their  sweet-scented  gales, 
I  have  seen  the  fair  islands  of  Greece  as  they  lay, 
Like  gems  that  were  cast  by  man's  folly  away, 
But  I  turn'd,  as  the  magnet  still  turns  to  the  pole, 
To  dear  happy  England,  the  land  of  my  soul  1 

I  have  roam'd  through  the  wide-spreading  forests 

that  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  west,  o'er  the  freeman  and  slave, 
By  the  deep-swelling  lakes  and  wide  rivers  that  flow, 
In  the  pride  of  their  grandeur,  unequall'd  below. 
Oh,  England !  dear  England !  the  land  of  the  brave, 
Thou  jewel,  set  round  with  the  pearls  of  the  wave, 
Thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  have  been,  and  will  be, 
The  noblest,  the  fairest,  the  greatest,  the  free ! 
Ever  true,  as  the  magnet  still  turns  to  the  pole, 
I  turn  to  dear  England,  the  land  of  my  soul ! 


They  have  given  thee  to  another—thou  art  now  his 

gentle  bride, 
Had  I  lov'd  thee  as  a  brother,  I  could  see  thee  by 

his  side; 
But  I  know  with  gold  they've  won  thee,  and  thy 

trusting  heart  beguil'd, 
Thy  mother  too  doth  shun  me,  for  she  knew  I  lov'd 

her  child : 

Oh !  was  it  well  to  sever 
Two  fond  hearts  for  ever? 
I  can  only  answer — never; 
Lost  Rosabel. 


They  have  given  her  to  another— she  will  love  him 

too  they  say ; 
If  hor  memory  do  not  chide  her,  oh !  perhaps,  perhaps 

she  may. 
But  I  know  that  she  bath  spoken  what  she  never  can 

forget ; 
And  tho'  my  poor  heart  be  broken,  it  will  love  her, 

love  her  yet : 

Oh !  'twas  not  well  to  sever 
Two  fond  hearts  for  ever, 
More  shall  I  see  her  never ! 
Lost  Rosabel  1 


THEY  HAVE  GIVEN  THEE  TO  ANOTHER. 

Words  by  Geoege  Linley. 

They  have  given  thee  to  another — they  have  broken 

every  vow ; 
They  have  given  thee  to  another,  and  my  heart  ia 

lonely  now; 
They  remember  not  our  parting,  they  remember  not- 
our tears; 
Vh&y  have  sever'd  in  one  fatal  hour  the  tenderaesa 
of  years; 

O !  was  it  well  to  leave  me, 
Thou  could'st  not  so  deceive  me, 
Long  and  sorely  I  shall  grieve  thee; 
Lost  Rosabel. 


THE  GIPSY  GIRL. 

Words  by  Charles  Jeffreys. 

Thet  wiled  me  from  my  greenwood  homo, 

They  won  me  from  my  tent, 
And  slightingly  they  spake  of  scenes 

Where  my  young  days  were  spent. 
They  aazzled  me  with  halls  of  light, 

But  tears  would  sometimes  stai't ; 
They  thought  'twas  but  to  charm  the  eye, 

And  they  might  win  my  heart. 
They  little  knew  what  ties  of  love. 

Had  bound  me  in  their  spell; 
The  greenwood  was  my  happiest  home, 

And  there  I  long'd  to  dwell. 

They  gave  me  gems  to  bind  my  hair, 

I  long'd  the  while  for  flowers, 
Fresh  gather'd  by  my  gipsy  freres, 

From  Nature's  wildest  bow'rs. 
They  gave  me  books,  I  lov'd  alone 

To  read  the  starry  skies ; 
They  taught  me  songs,  the  songs  I  lov'd 

Were  Nature's  melodies. 
I  never  heard  a  captive  bird, 

But  panting  to  be  free, 
I  long'd  to  burst  his  prison  door, 

And  share  his  liberty. 
'Twas  kindly  meant,  and  kindly  hearts 

Were  theirs  who  bade  me  roam, 
From  Nature  and  her  forests  free, 

To  share  the  city's  home. 

The  woods  are  green,  the  hedgea  white, 
With  leaves  and  blossoms  fair; 

There's  music  in  the  forest  now, 
And  I  too  must  be  there. 

0  do  not  chide  the  gipsy  girl ; 
0  call  me  not  unkind; 

1  ne'er  shall  meet  so  dear  a  friend, 
As  her  I  leave  behind. 

Yet  I  must  to  the  greenwood  go, 
My  heart  has  long  been  there ; 

And  nothing  but  the  gi'eenwood  now, 
Can  save  me  from  despair. 


t  LOVE  BUT  THEE. 
I  LOVE  but  thee,  I  love  but  thee, 

My  only  love,  believe  it ! 
That  gentle  heart,  so  prized  by  me,— 

May  sorrow  never  grieve  it ! 
Should  fortune's  smile  my  labours  crown, 

I  then  with  thee  will  share  it. 
Come  weal  or  woe,  my  song  shall  be  :— 
I  love  but  thee — I  love  but  thee. 

As  down  the  paths  of  life  we  stray, 

For  thee  111  cull  the  roses, 
And  tear  each  rankling  thorn  away  ! 

That  'neath  its  leaves  reposes. 
Oh,  may  thy  life  be  ever  gay, 

Round  me  though  fortune  lowers! 
Be  thine  the  glorious  light  of  day, 

And  mine,  night's  storms  and  showers! 
And  still  my  song,  sweet  maid,  shall  be, 
I  love  but  thee — I  love  but  thee  1 


I  THINK  OF  THEE. 
I  think  of  thee  when  the  waveless  sea 

Reflects  the  summer  sun; 
I  tbink  of  thee  when  light  doth  flee, 

And  the  weary  day  is  done. 
I  see  thee,  love,  when  the  clouds  above 

In  purple  glory  gleam, 
And  see  thee  still  in  each  purling  rill, 

Where  the  night-queen  leaves  her  btam. 

I  hear  thee,  love,  when  the  silent  grove 

Is  fann'd  by  zephyr's  wing; 
My  heart  beats  high,  and  I  hear  thee  sigh 

In  the  wind's  soft  whispering. 
"With  thee  am  I  still  ever  nigh, 

Though  far  away  art  thou; 
The  daylight  dies,  and  the  bright  stars  rise, 

Oh !  wert  thou  with  me  now ! 

LILLA'S  A  LADY. 

The  church  bells  are  ringing,  the  village  is  gay, 
And  Lilla  is  deck'd  in  a  bridal  array; 

{She's  woo'd  and  she's  won 

By  a  proud  baron's  son, 
And  Lill£*3  a  lady  1 

And  see  o'er  the  valley  who  rides  at  full  speed, 
A  gallant  young  knight  on  a  spirited  steed; 
And  why  starts  the  youth, 
When  they  tell  him  the  truth — 
That  Lilla's  a  lady  ? 

He's  smiling  in  scorn — or  he's  smiling  in  jest; 
While  three  snow-white  lilies  he  takes  from  his  breast 

"  A  fair  maid,"  says  he, 

H  Gave  this  token  to  me, 
But  Lilla's  a  lady ! 

*'  These  sweet  little  lilies  that  grew  in  the  shade, 
transplanted  to  sunshine,  unnoticed  may  fadej 
Though  mere  words  of  course, 
You  may  yet  feel  their  force, 
Since  Lilla's  a  ladyl 

44 1  came  here  misled  by  a  false  woman's  vow, 
I'll  stay  to  drink  health  to  the  baroness  nov^j 

And  oh !  it  will  be 

Quite  as  pleasant  to  me, 
Since  Lilla's  a  lady ! 

"  Believe  not  I'll  pine — no,  I  travell'd  so  far 

For  the  girl  that  you  seem'd,  not  the  girl  that  you  are  J 

You  are  woo:d,  you  are  won, 

By  a  proud  baron's  son — 
And  Lilla's  a  lady!" 


MY  NATIVE  LAND,  ADIEU  i 

Adieu  !  my  native  land,  adieu ! 

The  vessel  spreads  her  swelling  sails, 
Perhaps  I  never  more  may  view 

Your  fertile  fields  and  flowery  dales. 
Delusive  hope  can  charm  no  more; 

Far  from  the  faithless  maid  I  roam; 
Unfriended  seek  some  foreign  shore, 

Unpitied  leave  my  peaceful  home. 

Farewell,  dear  village,  oh,  farewell ! 

Soft  on  the  gale  the  murmer  dies; 
I  hear  thy  solemn  evening  bell : 

Thy  spire  yet  glads  mine  aching  eyes. 
Though  frequent  falls  the  dazzling  tear, 

I'd  scorn  to  shrink  at  Fate's  decree; 
Yet  think  not,  cruel  maid,  that  e'er 

I'll  breathe  another  sigh  for  thee- 

In  vain  through  shades  of  frowning  sight, 

Mine  eyes  thy  rocky  coast  explore; 
Deep  sinks  the  fiery  orb  of  light; 

I  view  thy  beacons  now  no  more. 
Rise,  billows,  rise !  blow,  hollow  wind ! 

Nor  night,  nor  storms,  nor  death  I  fear; 
Ye  friendly  bear  me  hence  to  find 

That  peace  which  Fate  denies  me  hero. 


AH!   WHY  DID  I  GATHER. 

Ah  !  why  did  I  gather  this  delicate  flower, 

Why  pluck  the  young  bud  from  the  tree  ? 
Twould  there  have  bloom'd  lovely  for  many  an  hou? 

And  how  soon  will  it  perish  with  me  ? 
Already  its  beautiful  texture  decays, 

Already  it  fades  on  my  sight; 
'Tis  thus  that  chill  rancour  too  often  o'erpowerflf 

The  moments  of  transient  delight. 

When  eagerly  pressing  enjoyment  too  near, 

Its  blossoms  we  gather  in  haste; 
How  oft  thus  we  mourn,  with  a  penitent  tear, 

O'er  the  joys  which  we  lavish'd  in  waste; 
This  elegant  flower,  had  I  left  it  at  rest, 

Might  still  have  delighted  my  eyes ; 
But  pluck'd  prematurely,  and  plac'd  in  my  breast, 

It  languishes,  withers,  and  dies. 


ALICE  GRAY. 

She's  all  my  fancy  painted  her— 

She's  lovely,  6he's  divine; 
But  her  heart,  it  is  another's,— 

It  never  can  be  mine. 
Yet  lov'd  I  as  man  never  lov'd, 

A  love  without  decay; 
Oh !  my  heart,  my  heart  is  breaking 

For  the  love  of  Alice  Gray. 

Her  nut-brown  hair  is  braided  o'er 

A  brow  of  spotless  white; 
Her  soft  blue  eye  now  languishes, 

Now  flashes  with  delight. 
But  her  hair  is  braided  not  for  me — 

Her  eye  is  turn'd  away; 
Oh !  my  heart,  my  heart  is  breaking 

For  the  love  of  Alice  Gray. 

I've  sunk  beneath  the  summer  sun, 

I've  trembled  in  the  blast; 
But  my  pilgrimage  is  nearly  done — 

The  weary  conflict's  past. 
And  when  the  green  turf  wraps  my  grave, 

May  pity  haply  say, 
Oh !  his  heart,  his  heart  was  broken 

For  the  love  of  Alice  Gray. 
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SnE  NEVER  BLAMED  HIM. 
Words  by  T.  H.  Bayley. 
Siitc  never  blam'd  him,  never; 

But  rcceiv'd  him,  when  he  came, 
With  a  welcome  kind  as  ever, 

And  she  tried  to  look  the  same; 
But  vainly  she  dissembled — 

For  whene'er  she  tried  to  smile, 
A  tear  unbidden,  trembled, 

In  her  blue  eye  all  the  while. 

She  knew  that  she  was  dying, 

And  she  dreaded  not  her  doom; 
She  never  thought  of  sighing 

O'er  her  beauty's  blighted  bloom. 
She  knew  her  cheek  was  alter'd, 

sAnd  she  knew  her  eye  was  dim; 
Her  voice,  though,  only  falter'd 

When  she  spoke  of  losing  him. 

Tis  true  that  he  had  lur'd  her 

From  the  isle  where  she  was  born— 
'Tis  true  he  had  inur'd  her 

To  the  cold  world's  cruel  scorn; 
But  yet  she  never  blam'd  him 

For  the  anguish  she  had  known: 
And  though  she  seldom  named  him, 

Yet  she  thought  of  him  alone. 

She  sigh'd  when  he  caress'd  her, 

For  she  knew  that  they  must  part; 
She  spoke  not  when  he  prcss'd  her 

To  his  young  and  panting  heart. 
The  banners  wav'd  around  her 

And  she  heard  the  bugle's  sound — 
They  pass'd — and  strangers  found  her 

Cold  and  lifeless  on  the  ground. 

WHEN  SHOULD  LOVERS  BREATHE  THEIR 
VOWS  ? 
Words  by  L.  E.  L. 
When  should  lovers  breathe  their  vows? 

When  should  ladies  hear  them  ? 
When  the  dew  is  on  the  boughs, 

When  none  else  are  near  them. 
When  the  moon  shines  cold  and  pale, 

When  the  birds  are  sleeping, 
When  no  voice  is  on  the  gale, 
When  the  rose  is  weeping. 

Oh!  softest  is  the  cheek's  )ove  ray 

When  seen  by  moonlight  hours : 
Other  roses  seek  the  clay, 

But  blushes  are  night-flowers. 
When  the  moon  and  stars  are  bright, 

When  the  dew-drops  glisten, 
Then  their  vows  should  lovex*s  plight, 

Then  should  ladies  listen. 


ALL'S  WELL. 
Deserted  by  the  waning  moon, 
When  skies  proclaim  night's  cheerless  noon, 
On  tower,  or  fort,  or  tented  ground, 
The  sentry  walks  his  lonely  round; 
And  should  a  footstep  haply  stray 
Where  caution  marks  the  guarded  way, 
Who  goes  there  ? — stranger,  quickly  tell ! 
A  friend!— the  word!— good  night— all's  well. 

Or  sailing  on  the  midnight  deep, 
While  weary  messmates  soundly  sleep, 
The  careful  watch  patrols  the  deck, 
To  guard  the  ship  from  foes  or  wreck; 
And  while  his  thoughts  oft  homeward  veer, 
Some  friendly  voice  salutes  his  ear, 
What  cheer? — Ho,  brother,  quickly  telll-^ 
Above— below— good  night— all's  well. 


THEN  THE  TOAST  BE  DEAR  WOMAN. 

Bright,  bright  are  the  beams  of  the  morning  sky, 

And  sweet  dew  the  red  blossoms  sip, 

But  brighter  the  glances  on  dear  woman's  eye, 

And  sweeter  the  dew  on  her  lip. 

Her  mouth  is  the  fountain  of  rapture, 

The  source  from  whence  purity  flows, 

Ah !  who  would  not  taste  of  its  magic, 

As  the  honey-bee  drinks  from  the  rose. 

Ah !  who  would  not  taste,  &c. 

Then  the  toast,  then  the  toast  be  dear  woman, 

Let  each  breast  that  is  manly  approve ; 

Then  the  toast,  then  the  toast  be  dear  woman, 

And  nine  cheers  for  the  girls  that  we  love. 

Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurra,  hip,  hip,  hip  hurra, 

Hurra,  hurra,  hurra,  for  the  girls  that  we  love. 

Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurra,  hip,  hip,  hip,   hurra,  hurra, 

hurra,  hurra, 
And  nine  cheers  for  the  girls  that  we  love. 

Come  raise,  raise  the  wine-cup  to  heaven  high, 

Ye  gods  on  Olympus  approve, 

The  off  ring  thus  hallow'd  by  woman's  bright  eye, 

Outrivals  the  nectar  of  Jove. 

Now  drain,  drain  the  goblet  with  transport, 

The  spell  of  life's  best  joys  impart; 

The  cup  thus  devoted  to  woman, 

Yields  the  only  true  balm  of  the  heart. 

Then  the  toast,  then  the  toast,  &C. 


SHE  IS  THINE. 
She  is  thine,  the  word  is  spoken, 

Hand  to  hand  and  heart  to  heart, 
Though  all  other  ties  be  broken, 

Time  these  bonds  shall  never  part. 

Thou  hast  taken  her  in  gladness 
From  the  altar's  holy  shrine, 

Oh,  remember  her  in  sadness, 
She  is  thine,  and  only  thine. 

In  so  fair  a  temple  neve;- 
Aught  of  ill  can  hope  to  come, 

Good  will  strive,  and,  striving  ever, 
Make  so  pure  a  shrine  its  home. 

Each  the  other's  love  possessing, 
If  sad  cares  should  cloud  thy  brow, 

She  will  be  to  thee  a  blessing, 
And  a  shield  to  her  be  thou. 


QUEEN  OF  MERRY  ENGLISH  HEARTS. 

Queen  of  merry,  merry  English  hearts, 

Queen  (?f  Erin's  isle, 
Of  Scotia's  hills  where  the  wild  deer  starts, 

Queen  of  beauty's  smile; 
Queen  of  the  flag  of  a  thousand  barks, 
Of  the  sea  that  laves  a  thousand  marts, 
And  the  sunny  isles  where  the  dolphin  darts, 

Queen  of  beauty's  smile. 

Queen  of  merry,  merry  English  hearts,  «£c. 
Queen  of  lovely  English  maids, 
Of  the  snow-white  breasts  in  Erin's  glades, 
And  the  eyes  that  blink  'neath  Scotia's  plaids, 
Queen  of  beauty's  smile. 

Queen  of  merry,  merry  English  hearts,  Ac 
England  strews  the  rose  for  you, 
Erin's  wild  harp  wakes  anew, 
And  Scotland  waves  her  bonnet  blue, 

Queen  of  beauty's  smile. 
Queen  of  merry,  merry  English  hearts,  Ac. 
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AH!   SURE  A  PAIR. 
An!  sure  a  pair  was  never  seen, 

So  justly  form'd  to  meet  by  nature; 
The  youth  excelling  so  in  mien, 

The  maid  in  every  grace  of  feature. 
Oh !  how  happy  are  such  lovers, 
When  kindred  beauties  each  discovers, 
For  surely  she 
Was  made  for  thee, 
And  thou  to  bless  this  lovely  creature. 

So  mind  your  looks,  your  children  thenco 

Will  early  learn  the  task  of  duty ; 
The  boys  with  all  their  father's  sense, 

The  girls  with  all  their  mother's  beauty; 
Ah !  how  happy  to  inherit 
At  once  such  beauty  and  such  spirit, 
Thus,  while  you  live, 
May  fortune  give 
Each  blessing  equal  to  your  merit. 


THE  CHOUGH  AND  CROW. 

Tiie  chough  and  crow  to  roost  a.-e  gone, 

The  owl  sits  on  the  tree; 
The  hush'd  wind  wails  with  feeble  moan, 

Like  infant  charity. 
The  wild-fire  dances  on  the  fen, — 

The  red  star  sheds  its  ray; 
Up-rouse  ye,  then,  my  merry  men, 

It  is  our  opening  day. 

Both  child  and  nurse  are  fast  asleep, 

And  clos'd  is  every  flower; 
And  winking  tapers  faintly  peeo 

High  from  my  lady's  bower: 
Bewilder'd  hinds,  with  shorten'd  ken, 

Shrink  on  their  murky  way ; 
Up-rouse  ye,  then,  my  merry  men, 

It  is  our  opening  day. 

Nor  board  nor  garner  own  we  now, 

Nor  roof,  nor  latched  door ; 
Nor  kind  mate,  bound  by  holy  vovr, 

To  bless  a  good  man's  s<tore. 
Noon  lulls  us  in  a  gloomy  den, 

And  night  has  grown  our  day; 
Up-rouse  ye,  then,  my  merry  men, 

And  use  it  as  you  may. 


Oh !  the  men  of  merry,  merry  England, 
Where'er  Jove's  thunders  are  hurl'd, 

Bright  monuments  arise 

Of  their  strong  enterprise, 
And  their  commerce  gives  wealth  to  the  world; 

Still  may  it  increase, 

While  the  fair  hand  of  peaco 
Sheds  blessings  and  plenty  so  free, 

And  if  wars  call'd  again, 

Our  rights  we'll  maintain, 
Then  gaily  my  burthen  shall  be — 
The  men  of  merry,  merry  England,  &c 


THE  MEN  OF  MERRY  ENGLAND, 
Oh  !  the  sons  of  merry,  merry  England, 
Search  ye  the  wide  world  around, 

And  take  ye  the  best, 

From  the  East  to  the  West— 
Where  are  there  such  to  be  found  ? 

The  herald  of  fame 

Attends  on  the  name, 
'Tis  a  passport  to  all  that  is  free. 

On  the  sea  or  the  land, 

Ever  foremost  they  stand, 
Then  gaily  my  burthen  shall  be — 
Tug  men  of  merry,  merry  England, 
The  men  of  merry,  merry  England. 

Let  the  bottle  pass, 

And  toss  another  glass, 
To  the  men  of  merry,  merry  England. 

To  the  men  of  merry,  merry  England, 
The  bravest  of  all  that  are  brave, 

On  the  red  field  of  war, 

And  the  fair  lands  afar, 
Their  banners  triumphantly  wave; 

There  is  not  a  shore, 

That  the  wind  whistles  o'er, 
But  is  trod  by  these  sons  of  the  sea\ 

A.ud  their  proud  vessels  ride 

Upon  every  tide, 
Then  gaily  my  burthen  shall  be — 
The  men  of  merry,  merry  England,  &c. 


THERE'S  ROOM  ENOUGH  FOR  ALL. 
What  need  of  all  this  fuss  and  strife, 

Each  warring  with  his  brother; 
Why  need  we  through  the  crowd  of  life 

Keep  trampling  on  each  other? 
Is  their  no  goal  that  can  be  won, 

Without  a  squeeze  to  gain  it, 
No  other  way  of  getting  on, 

But  scrambling  to  obtain  it? 
Oh,  fellowmen  !  remember  then, 

Whatever  chance  befall, 
The  world  is  wide,  there's  lands  besido, 

There's  room  enough  for  all. 
What  if  the  swarthy  peasant  find 

No  field  for  honest  labour? 
He  need  not  idly  stop  behind. 

To  thrust  aside  his  neighbour. 
There  is  a  land  with  sunny  skies, 

Which  gold  for  toil  is  giving, 
Where  every  brawny  hand  that  tries 

Its  strength,  can  grasp  a  living. 
Oh,  fellowmen  !  remember  then, 

Whatever  chance  befall. 
The  world  is  wide  where  those  abide— 

There's  room  enough  for  all  ? 

EVER  OF  THEE. 
Ever  of  thee  I'm  fondly  di-eaming, 

Thy  gentle  voice  my  spirit  can  chee?  J 
Thou  wert  the  star  that  mildly  beaming, 

Shone  on  my  path  when  all  was  dark  and  drear. 
Still  in  my  heart  thy  form  I  cherish, 
Ev'ry  kind  word  like  a  bird  flies  to  thee. 
Ah  !  never  till  life  and  memory  perish, 

Can  I  forget  how  dear  thou  art  to  me; 
Morn,  noon,  and  night,  where'er  I  may  bo, 
Fondly  I'm  dreaming  ever  of  thee. 

Ever  of  thee,  when  sad  and  lonely, 

Wandering  afar,  my  soul's  joy  to  dwell— 

Ah !  then  I  felt  I  lov'd  thee  only, 

All  seem'd  to  fade  before  affection's  spell, 

Years  have  not  chhTd  the  love  I  cherish — 
True  as  the  stars  hath  my  heart  been  to  thee. 
Ah,  never  till  life,  &c. 


I'VE  BEEN  TRUE  TO  THEE. 
I  never  said  that  I  had  lov'd 

No  other  girl  but  thee, 
I  ne'er  denied  that  I  had  rov'd 

Far  o'er  the  wide,  wide  sea. 
But  Mary  why  these  troubled  thoughts, 

Too  oft  you've  doubted  me ; 
I  have,  I  know,  too  many  faults, 

But  I've  been  true  to  thee. 

Then,  Mary,  never  let  a  thought 

'Gainst  me  possess  your  heart, 
Unless  you  are  with  malice  fraught, 

And  wish  from  me  to  part. 
But,  dearest,  hear  my  plighted  vow, 

The  while  I  bend  the  knee, 
I  love  thee  more  than  all  be«ide, 

And  I'll  bp  true  to  thee, 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BALTIC 

Of  Nelson  and  the  North, 

Sing  the  glorious  day's  ran  own, 
When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth, 
All  the  might  of  Denmark's  crown. 
And  her  arms  along  the  deep  proudly  shone; 
By  each  gun  the  lighted  brand, 
In  a  bold  determined  hand, 
And  the  prince  of  all  the  land 
Led  them  on. 

Like  Leviathans  afloat, 

Lay  their  bulwarks  on  the  brine; 
While  the  sign  of  battle  flew 
O'er  the  lofty  British  line; 
It  was  ten  of  April  morn  by  the  chime, 
As  they  drifted  on  their  path, 
There  was  silence  deep  as  death; 
And  the  boldest  held  his  breath 
For  a  time. 

But  the  might  of  England  flush'd 

To  anticipate  the  scene; 
And  her  van  the  fleeter  rush'd, 
O'er  the  deadly  space  between. 
"Hearts  of  oak  I"  our  captains  cried — when  each  gun 
From  its  adamantine  lips, 
Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ships, 
Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 
Of  the  sun. 

Again !  again  !  again ! 

And  the  havoc  did  not  slack, 
Till  a  feeble  cheer  the  Dane 
To  our  cheering  sent  us  back;— 
Their  shots  along  the  deep  slowly  boom  :— 
Then  ceased — and  all  was  wail 
As  they  strike  the  shattered  sail. 
Or,  in  conflagration  pale, 
Light  the  gloom. 

ITow  joy,  old  England,  raise, 

For  the  tidings  of  thy  might, 
By  the  festal  cities'  blaze, 

While  the  wine  cup  shines  in  light; 
Zlnd  yet  amidst  that  joy  and  uproar, 

Let  us  think  of  them  that  sleep, 
Full  many  a  fathom  deep, 
By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep, 
Elsinore  1 

Brave  hearts !  to  Britain's  pride, 

Once  so  faithful  and  so  true, 
On  the  deck  of  Fame  that  died, 
With  the  gallant  good  Riou ; 
Caft  sigh  the  winds  of  heaven  o'er  their  grave  J 
While  the  billow  mournful  rolls, 
And  the  mermaid's  song  condoles, 
Singing  glory  to  the  souls 
Of  the  brave. 

THE  DEATH  OF  NELSON. 

RECITATIVE. 

O'er  Nelson's  tomb  with  silent  grief  opprcss'd, 
Britannia  mourn'd  her  hero  now  at  rest, 
But  those  bright  laurels  ne'er  shall  fade  with  yeans, 
Vhose  leaves  are  water'd  by  a  nation's  tear3. 

'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  bay 
We  saw  the  Frenchmen  lay, 

Each  heart  was  bounding  then; 
We  scorn'd  the  foreign  yoke, 
Our  ships  were  British  oak, 

And  hearts  of  oak  our  men. 
Our  Nelson  mark'd  them  on  the  wave, 
Three  cheers  our  gallant  seamen  gave, 

Nor  thought  of  home  or  beauty ; 
Along  the  line  the  signal  ran, 
"  England  expects  that  every  man, 

This  day  will  do  his  duty." 


And  row  the  cannons  roar 
Along  the  affrighted  shore— 

Our  Nelson  led  the  way ; 
His  ship,  the  Vict'ry  nam'd, 
Long  be  that  vict'ry  fam'd  ! 

For  vict'ry  crown' d  the  day. 
But  dearly  was  that  conquest  bought, 
Too  well  the  gallant  hero  fought, 

For  England,  home,  and  beauty; 
He  cried,  as  'midst  the  fire  he  ran, 
"  England  expects  that  every  man 

This  day  will  do  his  duty." 

At  last  the  fatal  wound, 
Which  spread  dismay  around, 

The  hero's  breast  receiv'd ; 
"  Heav'n  fights  on  our  side, 
The  day's  our  own,"  he  cried  ; 

"  Now  long  enough  I've  liv'd, 
In  honour's  cause  my  life  was  past; 
In  honour's  cause  I  fall  at  last, 

For  England,  home,  and  beauty  1 " 
Thus  ending  life  as  he  began, 
England  confess'd  that  every  man 

That  day  had  done  his  duty. 

OLD  ENGLAND,  THE  MARINER'S  GLORY. 

When  on  board  df  the  Dreadnought,  Ben  Bowling 
and  I, 
Set  sail  in  pursuit  of  the  foe, 
The  oath  that  we  made  was  to  conquer  or  dio$ 
Let  smooth  winds  or  hurricanes  blow; 
In  fair  or  foul  weather 
We  pulled  both  together, 
To  raise  British  valour  in  story ! 
For  bold  Ben  and  I 
Swore  for  England  we'd  die- 
Old  England,  the  mariner's  glory. 

When  once  in  the  Baltic  two  first-rates  bore  down, 

And  hoisted  an  enemy's  flag, 
What  did  we  2— why,  fought  them  for  Britain's  re- 
nown, 
Till  each  bit  of  sail  was  a  rag  ! 

And  when  they  sheer'd  off,  boys ! 
We  hailed  them  with  scoff,  boys ! 
To  raise  British  valour  in  story  1 
For  bold  Ben  and  I 
Swore  for  England  we'd  die — 
Old  England,  the  mariner's  glory. 

But  why  should  I  boast  of  what  seamen  have  done, 

When  fighting  in  this  or  that  fray  ? 
'Tis  enough  that  we  know  that  the  right  course 
we've  run, 
And,  Briton-like,  ne'er  ran  away 

And  while  we  have  breath,  boys ! 
We'll  grapple  with  death,  boys ! 
To  raise  British  valour  in  story ! 
For  bold  Ben  and  I 
Swore  for  England  we'd  die — 
Old  England,  the  mariner's  glory. 

HURRAH  FOR  MERRY  ENGLAND ! 

Barry  Cornwall. 
Hurrah  for  the  land  of  England  I 

Firm  set  in  the  subject  sea  ; 
Where  the  women  are  fair, 
And  the  men  (like  air, ) 
Are  all  lovers  of  liberty! 

Hurrah!  for  merry  England! 

Long  life,  without  strife,  for  England! 

Hurrah,  for  the  spirit  of  England  I 

The  merry,  the  true,  the  free ; 
Who  stretcheth  her  hand, 
With  a  Queen's  command, 
All  over  the  circling  sea  ! 

Hurrah !  for  merry  England  ! 

Long  life,  without  strife,  for  England  I 
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Let  tyrants  rush  forth  on  the  nations, 

And  strive  to  chain  down  the  free; 
But  do  Thou  stand  fast 
Prom  the  first  to  the  last 
For  "The  Right,"  wheresoever  it  bet 
0  merry,  0  merry  England ! 
Long  life  to  the  spirit  of  England ! 

Hurrah,  for  Victoria  of  England  I 

Our  friend, — as  a  Queen  should  be; 
Who  casteth  aside 
All  useless  pride, 

And  leans  on  her  people  free ; 

Hurrah  1  for  the  Queen  of  England  I 
The  boast  of  merry  England  1 

The  Queen  is  the  boast  of  England ; 

Her  guards  are  her  ships  at  sea; 
But  her  beauty  lies 
In  her  women's  eyes, 
And  her  strength  in  her  people  free ! 
So,  three  cheers  for  merry  England  ! 
For  the  Queen  and  the  freemen  of  England! 
Hurrah  1  hurrah  1  hurrah  1 

THE  FISHERMEN'S  GLEE 

Lightly  we  bound  o'er  the  foaming  waves, 
All  weathers  alike  the  mariner  braves  ; 
We  are  lords  of  the  sea,  and  to  no  lord,  stares, 
Then  cheerily  pull,  yo^ho! 

Suun  as  our  bark  has  cleared  the  bay, 
We'll  spread  our  nets  by  the  moonlight  ray; 
And,  happy,  ere  'tis  break  of  day, 

We'll  haul  in  our  prize,  yo,  ho ! 
Lightly  we  bound,  &c. 
Who  would  exchange  the  mariner's  life 
For  landsmen's  toil,  their  cares  and  strife  ? 
Or  the  surge's  sound  for  the  drum  and  fife  ? 

So  cheerily  pull,  yo,  ho  ! 

Lightly  we  bound,  &c 
Tis  true  they  can  spread  their  nets  oD  land, 
*nd  bait  their  hooks  with  a  skilful  hand; 
Jut  can  their  hearts  like  ours  expand, 

When  we  haul  in  our  prize  ?  yo,  ho ! 
Lightly  we  bound,  &,c. 

STAND  TO  YOUR  GUNS. 

STAND  to  your  guns,  my  hearts  of  oak  I 
Let  not  a  word  on  board  be  spoke, 
Victory  soon  will  crown  the  joke — 

Be  silent  and  be  ready. 
Ram  home  your  guns  and  sponge  them  well, 
Let  us  be  sure  the  balls  will  tell, 
The  cannons'  roar  shall  sound  their  knell  I 

Be  steady,  boys,  be  steady ! 

Not  yet,  nor  yet,  nor  yet — reserve  your  firo, 

I  do  desire — Fire  I 
Now  the  elements  do  rattle, 
TLe  gods,  amazed,  behold  the  battle : 

A  broadside,  my  boys  ! 
See  the  blood  in  purple  tide 
Trickle  down  herbatter'd  side ; 
Winged  with  fate  the  bullets  fly- 
Conquer  boys,  or  bravely  die. 
Hurl  destruction  on  your  foes- 
She  sinks — huzza  1 
To  the  bottom  down  she  goss ! 

THE  RED,  WHITE,  AND  BLUE. 

Britannia  !  the  Pride  of  the  Ocean, 

The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free, 
The  shrine  of  each  patriot's  devotion, 

The  world  offers  homage  to  thes. 
At  thy  mandate,  heroes  assemble, 

When  liberty's  form  stands  in  view, 
Thy  banners  make  tyrants  tremble, 

When  borne  by  the  red,  wfcite,  and  b!«©. 


tSThen  war  spread  its  wide  desolation, 

And  threaten'd  the  land  to  deform, 
The  ark  of  Freedom's  foundation, 

Britannia,  rode  safe  through  the  storm*' 
With  her  garland  of  victory  round  her, 

So  bravely  she  bore  up  her  crew, 
^i&d  her  flag  floated  proudly  before  her, 

G?he  boast  of  the  red,  white,  and  blue. 

'/>&©  wine  cup,  the  wine  cup,  bring  hither, 

And  fill  it  up  true  to  the  brim, 
Slay  the  wreath  Nelson  won  never  wither, 

Nor  the  star  of  his  glozy  grow  dim. 
Hay  the  service  united  ne'er  sever, 

But  still  to  her  colours  prove  true, 
The  Army  and  Navy  for  ever  I 

Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white,  and  blue ! 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  SEA. 

Away  on  the  sea,  away  on  the  sea, 

WTith  the  wild  waves  dashing  around, 
To  a  life  that  ever  is  merry  and  free, 

Where  true  hearts  are  sure  to  be  found. 
Whenever  the  call  of  his  country  rings, 

The  bold  British  sailor  will  be 
As  true  to  the  last  as  his  guiding  star 

To  Britannia,  the  Queen  of  the  Sea, 

But  victory  won,  he  thinks  of  his  home 
And  lov'd  ones,  that  absence  endears; 
Fond  faces,  sweet  smiles,  seem  to  hover  around, 

And  eyes  shining  brightly  through  tears. 
Such  men  are  the  boast  and  pride  of  our  land, 

The  noble,  the  hearty,  the  free; 
And  true  to  the  last,  as  needle  to  pole, 
To  Britannia,  the  Queen  of  the  Sea. 
Long  may  our  sailors  brave, 
England's  proud  Freedom  save, 
Over  the  boundless  wave, 
For  England's  Queen. 

THE  BATTLi  AND  THE  BREEZE, 
To  Britain's  glorious  walls  of  oak, 

Fill  high  the  patriot  glass; 
To  all  who  spurn  oppression's  yoke, 

Round  let  the  goblet  pass; 
And  lo !  when  Freedom's  flag  appears, 

Queen  of  the  subject  seas; 
The  flag  that  brav'd  a  thousand  years, 

The  battle  and  the  breeze. 
O'er  many  a  scene  of  purple  war, 

From  India's  cocoa  bowers, 
Has  victory's  banner  beam'd  afar, 

From  Sai*agossa's  towers. 
For  least  when  her  proud  flag  she  rcar3 

High  o'er  the  subject  seas; 
The  flag  that  brav'd  a  thousand  years, 
The  battle  and  the  breeze. 
THE  RED  CROSS  BANNER. 
England,  if  still  the  patriot  fires 
That  warm'd  the  bosoms  ot  thy  sires 
Dwell  with  their  sons,  what  heart  can  fail, 
Long  as  there  floats  upon  the  gale, 
Thy  Red  Cross  Banner,  proudly  free, 
Still  to  throb  high  for  liberty  ? 

When  first  on  Albion's  sea-girt  shore, 

Her  foot  fair  Freedom  press' d, 
Its  hills  and  vales  she  wander'd  o'er, 

And  thus  the  soil  she  bless'd  : 
"Land  of  the  fair,  the  free,  the  brave, 

Rule  thou  the  rolling  sea; 
There  let  thy  Red  Cross  Banner  wave 

The  foremost  of  the  free. " 
Forth  flew  the  word  from  pole  to  polo^ 

And  conquer'd  worlds  can  tell 
As  yet  where'er  the  billows  roil, 

We've  kept  our  charter  well. 
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There's  not  a  shore  that  ocean  lavca, 

But  Freedom  there  may  see 
That  England's  Red  Cross  Banner  waves 

The  foremost  of  the  free. 

And  while  one  single  shred  will  fly, 

Lit  by  its  glories  past, 
England  must  lift  that  banner  high, 

Must  nail  it  to  the  mast; 
For  England's  sun  will  set  in  shame, 

And  dark  her  doom  must  be. 
If  e'er  her  vaunting  foes  should  claim 

The  Empire  of  the  sea. 

THE  QUEEN  AND  THE  NAVY  FOR  EVEB. 

Recitative. 
Fair  is  the  lily,  sweet  is  the  blushing  rose, 
But  that  seems  fairer,  this  more  brightly  glows, 
Blent  with  the  laurel  whose  immortal  green, 
Is  fitting  type  for  our  own  island  Queen. 
Sweet  as  the  blushing  rose — as  lily  fair, 
She  twines  the  laurel  round  her  auburn  hair, 
And  aims  at  conquests — fearing  not  to  lose 
A  nation's  love,  she  smilingly  subdues; 
With  natural  graces  all  her  charms  and  arts, 
Lov'd  soon  as  seen,  she  reigns  the  Queen  of  Hoart3, 

Aik. 
Tbe  boast  of  old  England,  the  pride  of  our  Queen, 

The  shield  of  our  freedom  and  glory, 
Her  gallant  defender — the  navy  I  mean — 

Whose  deeds  are  recorded  in  story. 
Her  race  on  the  ocean  has  won  every  prize, 

No  foe  could  her  strength  e'er  dissever; 
Then  fill  up  a  bumper — Britannia  arise — 

Here's  the  Queen  and  the  Navy  for  ever ! 

When  war  spread  destruction  and  terror  on  earth, 

And  filled  every  heart  with  commotion, 
Free  from  carnage  and  spoil  was  the  land  of  our  birth, 

Through  the  brave  British  tars  on  the  ocean. 
Long  life  to  their  glory  !  may  time  from  their  brows 

The  evergreen  laurel  ne'er  sever; 
But  this  be  the  toast,  when  Britons  carouse, 
The  Queen  and  the  Navy  for  ever  1 
BRITANNIA. 
Words  by  Blockley. 
Britannia,  regardless  of  traitors  and  foes, 

Triumphantly  rides  on  the  billow : 
Behold  her  majestic  in  peaceful  repose, 

The  deep  rolling  ocean  her  pillow. 
Serenely  she  rests  'neath  her  banner  unfurl'd, 

While  fame  with  fond  praise  writes  her  story, 
Her  union-jack  proclaims  to  the  world, 
The  might  of  her  grandeur  and  glory. 

Britannia.  &c. 
Should  war  blow  her  clarion  with  fury  and  strife, 

And  terrify  cowardly  railers, 
A  thousand  swords  flashing  will  leap  into  life, 

In  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 
'Mid  the  tumult  and  havoc  of  death-dealing  gunes 

When  the  grim  face  of  battle  is  gory, 
The  genius  of  England  will  smile  on  her  sons, 
And  lead  them  to  triumph  and  glory. 

Britannia,  <tc. 
THE  BRITISH  MAN  OF  WAR. 
N.  J.  Sporle. 
A  SONG  !  a  shout !  of  triumph  raise, 

For  Britannia's  wooden  walls ; 
Britannia's  bulwarks,  England's  pridC, 

The  man  of  war  she  calls, 
That  years  agone  raised  high  the  hopea 

Of  men  (now  in  their  graves), 
Who  saw  with  rapture  and  delight, 

Her  launch  into  the  waves : 
Till  then  untried,  till  then  unproved, 

Her  fame  soon  spread  afar; 
And  echoing  shoots  gave  to  tbe  world, 
The  British  Man-of-war, 


Anon  the  ciy  of  war  is  heard, 
And  Britain  must  maintain 

Her  boasted  pride  o'er  all  the  world- 
lier power  upon  the  main  ; 

For  Britain's  floating  castle  hears, 
Where'er  her  duty  calls, 

And  pouring  broadsides  on  her  foes. 
How  many  a  brave  man  falls : 

The  foe  with  colours  strike  and  call 
For  quarter  from  each  tar, 

And  quail  beneath  the  power  which  guards 
The  British  Man-of-war. 

Though  tempest,  war,  and  age  have  made 

Sad  havoc  with  her  frame, 
Yet  British  hearts  can  prove  her  still 

Well  worthy  of  her  name. 
And  in  the  coming  struggle  with 

The  Despot  and  his  slaves, 
The  foe  shall  find  Britannia  still 

Has  power  to  rule  the  waves. 
Then  raise  a  shout  for  "Britain's  pride," 

The  glory  of  each  tar  ; 
And  toast  in  bumpers  three-times-three, 

The  British  Man-of-war. 

JOE,  THE  MARINE. 

Poor  Joe,  the  marino,  was  at  Portsmouth  well 
known, 

No  lad  in  the  corps  dress'd  so  smart; 
The  lasses  ne'er  look'd  on  the  youth  with  a  frown, 

His  manliness  won  ev'ry  heart. 
Sweet  Polly,  of  Portsea,  he  took  for  his  bride, 

And  surely  there  never  was  seen 
A  couple  so  gay  march  to  church  side  by  side, 

As  Polly  and  Joe,  the  marine. 

The  bright  torch  of  Hymen  was  scarcely  in  blaze, 

When  thundering  drums  they  heard  rattle; 
And  Joe,  in  an  instant,  was  forced  to  the  seas, 

To  give  the  bold  enemy  battle. 
The   action   was    dreadful,  —  each    ship    a   mera 
wreck, — 

Such  slaughter  few  sailors  have  seen; 
Two  hundred  brave  fellows  lay  strew'd  on  the  deck, 

And  among  them,  poor  Joe,  the  marine. 

But  victory,  faithful  to  true  British  tars, 

At  length  put  an  end  to  the  fight, 
And  homeward  they  steer'd  full  of  glory  and  scars, 

And  soon  had  famed  Portsmouth  in  sight. 
The  ramparts  were  crowded,  the  heroes  to  greet, 

And  foremost  sweet  Polly  was  seen; 
The  very  first  sailor  she  happen'd  to  meet 

Told  the  fate  of  poor  Joe,  the  marine. 

The  shock  was  severe;  swift  as  lightning's  fork'd 
dart, 
Her  poor  brain  with  wild  frenzy  fired; 
She  flew  from  the  crowd;  softly  cried,  "My  pcor 
heart  1" 
Clasp'd  her  hands,  faintly  sigh 'a,  and  ezpir'd. 
Her  body  was  laid  'neath  a  wide-spreading  yew, 

And  on  a  smooth  stone  may  be  seen  ! 
"  One  tear-drop  let  fall,  all  ye  lovers  so  true, 
For  Polly,  and  Joe  the  marine  l" 
THE  VICTORIES  OF  OLD  ENGLAND. 

Awake;  ye  lion  hearts  of  yore, 

Ye  dwellers  of  the  sea. 
Reclaim  the  rights  your  fathers  wore, 

The  wide  wave's  mastery. 
There's  still  a  power  thy  fame  would  blight 

Though  oft  it  strove  in  vain, 
To  quell  thy  might — to  doubt  thy  right 

To  rule  upon  the  main. 
Then  rise  ye  lion  hearts  of  old, 

Unfurl  your  flag  again, 
For  the  honour  of  old  England, 

A  7id  her  victories  on  the  main. 
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Awake !  the  voices  of  the  deep 

Call  back  their  own  again ; 
No  more  should  British  valour  sleep, 

Or  foes  may  rule  the  main. 
Leap  up,  ye  gallant  hearts  of  old, 

And  let  your  signal  be, 
The  foremost  blow  from  the  strongest  foo, 

To  drive  them  from  the  sea; 
Then  prove,  ye  lion  hearts  of  yore, 

Ye  have  not  slept  in  vain. 

For  the  honour,  tc, 

Then  up,  ye  gallant  hearts,  again, 

Still,  still,  a  sturdy  band; 
"We've  mighty  ships  upon  the  main, 

And  oaks  upon  the  land: 
And  while  true  British  hearts  unite 

To  guard  our  native  shore, 
Will  Britons  keep  over  all  the  deep 

The  fame  they  won  of  yore. 
Then  up,  ye  lion  hearts  of  old, 

Unfurl  your  flags  again. 

For  the  honour,  &c 
THE  SEA  IS  MERRY  ENGLAND'S. 

The  sea  is  merry  England's 

And  England's  shall  remain, 
While  Britain's  sons  have  hearts  of  oak 

Her  freedom  to  maintain ; 
And  as  her  gallant  vessels  sail 

Amid  the  foaming  tide, 
It  bears  them  up  as  if  it  knew 

It  nurs'd  Britannia's  pride. 
So  sing  we  ever  boldly, 

With  honest  might  and  main, 
The  sea  is  merry  England's, 

And  England's  shall  remain. 

The  sea,  £0, 

TThe  sea  is  merry  England's; 

Oh,  where  is  found  the  strand, 
Where  Britons  may  not  anchor, 

With  a  gallant  sailor  band  ? 
Iler  red  cross  banner  floats  on  high, 

'Tis  honour'd  soon  as  seen, 
For  where  s  the  land  that  dares  defy 

The  sons  of  the  Ocean  Queen ' 

So  sing  we  ever,  &c. 

The  sea  is  merry  England's, 

We'll  use  it  as  we  ought, 
In  spreading  wide  her  native  wealth, 

To  every  distant  port. 
May  peace  long  reign  throughout  the  world, 

Is  Britain's  earnest  pray'r; 
But  should  war's  banner  be  unfurl'd, 

Her  sons  will  danger  dare. 

So  sing  we  ever,  &a 
AN  ENGLISHMAN  AM  I. 

IIlIRKAH !  hurrah  !  true  British  hearts, 

What  joy  to  gaze  around, 
And  see  ye  some  of  every  rank 

Where  pleasure  may  be  found; 
To  see  amid  the  splendid  scene 

Where  peaceful  music  falls, 
The  rich  and  poor  unite  in  joy 

In  England's  ancient  halls. 
Be  proud  that  ye  are  Englishmen, 

And  raise  aloud  the  cry, 
"  Our  flag's  unfurled  o'er  all  the  world, 

An  Englishman  am  1 1" 

nurrah !  hurrah  1  ye  British  hearts, 

On  England's  wooden  walls, 
Be  bold  and  brave  upon  the  wave 

Whenever  duty  calls. 


Take  ye  the  red  cross  banner,  boys, 

And  nail  it  to  the  mast, 
A  broadside  for  Old  England,  boys, 

Defend  her  to  the  last. 

Be  proud  that  ye,  && 

Hurrah !  hurrah  !  ye  British  hearts, 

Upon  the  blood-stained  field, 
W~here  death  and  carnage  may  surround, 

But  Britons  never  yield. 
And  when  ye  fight  in  Freedom's  cause, 

Think  on  the  glories  past; 
Beneath  Old  England's  tattered  flag, 

Defend  her  to  the  last. 

Be  proud  that  ye,  ko, 
BRITANNIA'S  NAME. 

Britannia's  name  from  age  to  ago, 

Has  like  her  cliffs  stood  fast, 
And  promises,  in  history's  page, 

In  honour  long  to  last. 
Her  sailors,  rulers  of  the  sea, — 

Her  soldiers,  of  that  soil 
On  which  the  industrious  peasantry. 

To  give  it  value,  toil ; 
All,  all  shall  hail  Britannia's  name, 
By  glory  handed  down  to  fame  ! 

Then  sing  our  tars,  who  boldly  roam 

Our  glory  to  insure; 
And  sing  our  soldiers,  who  at  homo 

That  glory  well  secure; 
And  sing  our  peasants,  at  a  word, 

Who  of  mankind  the  friend, 
Would  turn  each  ploughshare  to  a  sword, 

Their  country  to  defend. 
All,  all  shall  sing  Britannia's  name, 
Aft  fdory  hands  it  down  to  fame  I 

FAR,  FAR  UPON  THE  SEA.. 

Far,  far  upon  the  sea, 

The  good  ship  speeding  free, 
Upon  the  deck  we  gather  young  and  old; 

And  view  the  flapping  sail. 

Swelling  oxit  before  the  gale, 
Full  and  round  without  a  wrinkle  or  a  fold. 

Or  watch  the  waves  that  glide 

By  the  vessel's  stately  side, 
Or  the  wild  sea-birds  that  follow  thro'  the  air; 
•     Or  we  gather  in  a  ring, 

And  with  cheerful  voices  sing 
Oh !  gaily  goes  the  ship  when  the  wind  blow3  fair. 

Far,  far  upon  the  sea, 

The  good  ship  speeding  free, 
We  watch  the  sea-birds  follow  thro'  the  air; 

Or  we  gather  in  a  ring, 

And  with  cheerful  voices  sing, 
Oh !  g-ily  go^s  the  ship  when  the  wind  blows  fair. 

Far,  fav  upon  the  sea, 

With  the  sunshine  on  our  lee, 
We  talk  of  pleasant  days  when  we  were  young; 

And  remember  though  we  roam, 

The  sweet  melodies  of  home, 
The  songs  of  happy  childhood  which  we  sung; 

And  though  we  quit  her  shore 

To  return  to  it  no  more, 
Sound  the  glories  that  Britannia  yet  shall  hear, 

That  Britons  rule  the  waves, 

And  never  shall  be  slaves, 
Oh !  gaily  goes  the  ship  when  the  wind  blows  fair. 

Far,  far  upon  the  sea, 

With  the  sunshine  on  our  lee, 
Sound  the  glories  that  Britannia  yet  shall  hear, 

That  Britons  rule  the  waves, 

And  never  shall  be  slaves, 
Oh !  gaily  g^es  the  ship  when  the  wind  blows  fair. 
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Par,  far  upon  the  sea, 

Whate'er  our  country  be, 
The  thought  of  it  shall  cheer  us  as  we  go, 

And  Scotland's  sons  shall  join, 

In  the  song  of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
With  voice  by  memory  softened  clear  and  low; 

And  the  men  of  Erin's  Isle, 

Battling  sorrow  with  a  smile, 
Shall  sing  "St.  Patrick's  Morning,"  void  of  care; 

And  thus  we  pass  the  day, 

As  we  journey  on  our  way, 
Oh!  gaily  goes  the  ship  when  tho  wind  blows  fair. 

Far,  far  upon  the  sea, 

"Whate'er  our  country  be, 
Well  sing  our  native  music,  void  of  care; 

And  thus  we  pass  the  day, 

As  we  journey  on  our  way, 
Oh!  gaily  goes  the  ship  when  the  wind  blows  fair. 
HEAETS  OP  OAK. 

Come,  cheer  up,  my  lads,  'tis  to  glory  we  steer, 
ro  add  something  more  to  this  wonderful  year; ' 
To  honour  we  call  you,  not  press  you  like  slaves) 
For  who  are  so  free  as  we  sons  of  the  waves  I 

Hearts  of  oak  are  our  ships, 

Jolly  tars  are  our  men; 

We  always  are  ready, 

Steady,  boys,  steady, 
We'll  fight  and  we'll  conquer  again  and  again. 

We  ne'er  see  our  foes  but  we  wish  them  to  stay, 
They  never  see  us  but  they  wish  us  away ; 
If  they  run,  why  we  follow,  and  run  them  ashoi-e, 
For  if  they  wont  fight  us  what  can  we  do  more  ? 
Hearts  of  oak,  &c. 

They  swear  they'll  invade  us,  these  terrible  foes, 
They  frighten  our  women,  our  children,  and  beaux ; 
But  should  their  flat  bottoms  in  darkness  get  o'er, 
Still  Britons  they'll  find  to  receive  them  on  shore. 

(Veil  still  make  'em  run,  and  will  still  make  'era 
[n  spite  of  the  devil  and  Brussels'  Gazette;    [sweat, 
Then  cheer  up,  my  lads,  with  one  heart  let  us  sing, 
*  Our  soldiers,  our  sailors,  our  statesmen,  and  kingl" 

THE  RETURN  OP  THE  ADMIRAL. 

How  gallantly,  how  merrily 

We  ride  along  the  sea  1 
The  morning  is  all  sunshine, 

The  wind  is  blowing  free : 
The  billows  are  all  sparkling, 

And  bounding  in  the  light, 
Like  creatures  in  whose  sunny  veins 

The  blood  is  running  bright. 
All  nature  knows  our  triumph, 

Strange  birds  about  us  sweep; 
Strange  things  come  up  to  look  at  us, 

The  masters  of  the  deep : 
In  our  wake,  like  any  servant, 

Follows  even  the  bold  shark; 
Oh,  proud  must  be  our  admiral 

Of  such  a  bonny  barque  J 

How  proud  must  be  our  admiral 

(Though  he  is  pale  to-day), 
Of  twice  five  hundred  iron  men, 

Who  all  his  nod  obey; 
Who  fought  for  him,  and  conquered, 

Who've  won,  with  sweat  and  gore, 
Nobility,  which  he  shall  have 

Whene'er  we  touch  the  shore. 
Oh !  would  I  were  our  admiral, 

To  order  with  a  word; 
To  loose  a  dozen  drops  of  blood, 

^  And  so  rise  up  a  lord. 
I'd  shout  e'en  to  yon  shark,  there," 

Who  follows  in  our  lee, 
"  Some  day  I'll  make  thee  carry  me, 

Like  lightning,  through  the  sea.'' 


—The  admiral  grew  palei*, 

And  paler  as  he  flew. 
Still  talked  ho  to  his  officers, 

And  smiled  upon  his  crew ; 
And  he  looked  up  at  the  heavens, 

And  he  looked  down  on  the  sea, 
And  at  last,  he  spied  the  creature, 

That  kept  following  in  our  lee. 
He  shook— 'twas  but  an  instant; 

For  speedily  the  pride 
Ban  crimson  to  his  heart, 

Till  all  chances  he  defied : 
It  threw  boldness  on  his  forehead 

It  gave  firmness  to  his  breath; 
And  he  stood  like  some  grim  warrici 

New  risen  up  from  death. 

That  night,  a  horrid  whisper 

Fell  on  us  where  we  lay ; 
And  we  knew  our  fine  old  admiral 

Was  changing  into  clay; 
And  we  heard  the  wash  of  waters, 

Though  nothing  could  we  see, 
And  a  whistle  and  a  plunge 

Among  the  billows  on  our  lee. 
'Till  dawn,  we  watched  the  body, 
In  its  dead  and  ghastly  sleep, 
And  next  evening,  at  sunset, 
It  was  slung  into  the  deep; 
And  never  from  that  moment, 

Save  one  shudder  through  the  sea- 
Saw  we  or  heard  the  shark 
That  was  following  in  our  lee. 
THE  ARETHUSA. 
Come  all  ye  joily  sailors  bold,     ? 
Whose  hearts  are  cast  in  honour's  movud, 
While  English  glory  I  unfold— 

Huzza  to  the  Arethusa ! 
She  is  a  frigate  tight  and  brave 
As  ever  stemm'd  the  dashing  wave; 
Her  men  are  staunch, 
To  their  fav'rite  launch ; 
And  when  the  foe  shall  meet  our  fire, 
Sooner  than  strike  we'll  all  expire, 

On  board  of  the  Arethusa. 
'Twas  with  the  spring  fleet  she  went  out, 
The  English  channel  to  cruise  about, 
When  four  French  sail,  in  show  so  stout, 

Bore  down  on  the  Arethusa. 
The  famed  Belle  Poole  straight  a-head  did  lie, 
The  Arethusa  seem'd  to  fly. 
Not  a  sheet  or  a  tack, 
Or  a  brace  did  she  slack, 
Though  the  Frenchmen  laugh'd  and  thought  it  stuf£ 
But  they  knew  not  the  handful  of  men  how  tough, 

On  board  of  the  Arethusa. 
On  deck  five  hundred  men  did  dance, 
The  stoutest  they  could  find  in  France; 
We  with  two  hundred  did  advance, 

On  board  of  the  Arethusa. 
Our  captain  hail'd  the  Frenchman,  ho ! 
The  Frenchman  then  cried  out,  hallo ! 
"Bear  down,  d'ye  see, 
To  our  Admiral's  lee." 
"No,  no,"  says  the  Frenchman,  "that  can't  be* 
"  Then  I  must  lug  you  along  with  me," 

Says  the  saucy  Arethusa. 
The  fight  was  off  the  Frenchmen's  land, 
We  forced  them  back  upon  the  strand. 
For  we  fought  till  not  a  stick  would  stand 

Of  the  gallant  Arethusa. 
And  now  we've  driven  the  foe  ashore, 
Never  to  fight  with  Britons  more, 
Let  each  fill  a  glass 
To  his  fav'rite  lass ! 
A  health  to  our  captain  and  officers  true, 
And  all  that  belong  to  the  jovial  crew, 
On  board  of  the  Arethusa  I 
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THE  PILOT. 

On,  Pilot!  'tis  a  fearful  night, 

There's  danger  on  the  deep, 
I'll  come  and  pace  the  deck  with  thee, 

I  do  not  dare  to  sleep. 
Go  down,  the  sailor  cried,  go  down, 

This  is  no  place  for  thee; 
Fear  not!  but  trust  in  Providenco, 

Wherever  thou  may'st  be. 

Ah !  Pilot,  dangers  often  met, 

We  all  are  apt  to  slight, 
And  thou  hast  known  these  raging  waves 

But  to  subdue  their  might. 
It  is  not  apathy,  he  cried, 

That  gives  this  strength  to  me ; 
Fear  not  I  but  trust  in  Providence, 

Wherever  thou  may'st  be. 

On  such  a  night,  the  sea  engulph'd 

My  father's  lifeless  form ; 
My  only  brother's  boat  went  down 

In  just  so  wild  a  storm; 
And  such,  perhaps,  may  be  thy  fate, 

But  still  I  say  to  thee, 
Fear  not !  but  trust  in  Providence, 
Wherever  thou  may'st  be. 

THE  BAY  OF  BISCAY,  O! 
Loud  roared  the  dreadful  thunder, 

The  rain  a  deluge  showers; 
The  clouds  were  rent  asunder, 
By  lightning's  vivid  powers; 
The  night,  both  drear  and  dark, 
Our  poor  devoted  bark, 
There  she  lay,  till  next  day, 
In  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  0 1 

Now  dashed  upon  the  billow, 

Her  op'ning  timbers  creak; 
Each  fears  a  wat'ry  pillow, 

None  stops  the  dreadful  leak; 
To  cling  to  slipp'ry  shrouds, 
Each  breathless  seaman  crowds, 

As  she  lay,  till  next  day, 

In  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  0 ! 
At  length  the  wish'd  for  morrow 

Broke  through  the  hazy  sky; 
Absorb'd  in  silent  sorrow, 

Each  heaved  the  bitter  sigh; 
The  dismal  wreck  to  view, 
Struck  horror  to  our  crew, 

As  she  lay,  on  that  day, 

In  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  0 1 

Her  yielding  timbers  sever, 
Her  pitchy  seams  are  rent ; 

When  heaven,  all  bounteous  ever, 
Its  boundless  mercy  sent; 

A  sail'  in  sight  appears ! 
We  hail  her  with  three  cheers : 
Now  we  sail,  with  the  gale, 

From  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  0 ! 


A  WET  SHEET  AND  A  FLOWING  SEA. 
Words  by  Allan  Cunningham.    Music  by  J.  Barnett. 
A  WET  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  fast, 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail, 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast. 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys, 

While  like  the  eagle,  free. 
Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leaves 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 

"  Oh  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind," 

I  heard  a  fair  one  cry; 
But  give  to  me  the  swelling  breeze, 

And  wild  waves  heaving  high. 


The  wild  waves  heaving  high,  my  boys, 
With  the  good  ship  tight  and  free — 

The  world  of  waters  is  our  home, 
And  merry  men  are  we. 

There's  tempest  in  yon  horned  moon, 

And  lightning  in  yon  cloud, 
And  hark !  the  music,  mariners ! 

The  wind  is  piping  loud. 
The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  boys, 

The  lightning  flashes  free, 
Whilst  the  hollow  sail  our  palace  is, 

Our  heritage  the  sea. 

HURRAH!  I'M  OFF  TO  SEA. 

Away,  away,  I  may  not  stand 

Where  flow'rs  and  foliage  be, 
This  dull,  small,  quiet  spot  of  land, 

Is  all  too  tame  for  me. 
Three  times  I've  travelled  round  the  world, 

Within  yon  frigate  free, 
Again  her  canvass  is  unfurl'd — 

Hurrah  1  I'm  off  to  sea. 

Oh !  who  on  one  bright  spot  could  dwell, 

Though  all  around  were  gay, 
To  see  beneath  joy's  fairy  spell 

That  brightness  wear  away. 
The  birds  that  hover  in  the  air, 

Are  happier  far  than  we, 
I'd  something  of  their  freedom  share,— 

Hurrah  1  I'm  off  to  sea. 

A  thought,  a  cheering  word,  a  sigh, 

For  friends  and  kindred  here, 
A  fervent  wish,  a  fond  good-bye, 

For  one  more  lov'd  and  dear. 
A  shout  for  all  that  gallant  crew, 

Who  plough  the  main  with  me, 
A  parting  look — a  last  adieu, — 

Hurrah  1  I'm  off  to  sea. 

CHEER  FOR  THE  PILOTS. 

The  sturdy  pilots  put  to  sea, 

Over  the  waves  went  they; 
For  a  ship's  dim  form  in  the  rising  storm, 

Came  on  her  trackless  way. 
They  saw  afar,  each  tapering  spar 

Of  a  ship,  whose  trembling  sails 
Too  fragile  were  for  the  tempest  there, 

And  rent  by  the  storm's  rude  gales. 
Then  cheer  for  the  pilots,  whoever  you  be, 
Cheer  for  the  pilots,  whoever  you  be, 
Then  cheer  for  the  pilots,  whoever  you  be, 
Who  have  anxiously  watched  for  a  friend  on  tho  sea  I 

The  storm  raged  high,  and  the  rocks  were  nigh, 

But  the  pilots'  bark  was  driven 
Far,  far  aback  from  the  vessel's  track, 

Which  they  to  reach  had  striven; 
And  darkness  came,  save  when  the  flame 

Of  the  vivid  lightning  threw 
A  light,  that  bore  to  their  friends  on  shoro, 

The  ship,  but  no  pilots'  crew. 
Then  cheer  for  the  pilots,  whoever  you  bo, 
Cheer  for  the  pilots,  whoever  you  be, 
Then  cheer  for  the  pilots,  whoever  you  be, 
Who  have  anxiously  watched  for  a  friend  on  the  sea ! 

The  storm  was  o'er,  and  a  calm  once  more 

Was  over  the  sea  and  sky, 
The  ships  with  the  tide  in  the  harbour  glide, 

But  no  pilots'  bark  was  nigh; 
A  mariner's  form  'mid  the  wrecks  of  the  storm 

Was  seen  on  the  ebbing  wave, 
Its  pulse  was  cold,  and  a  tale  it  told, 

That  the  deep  was  the  pilots'  grave. 
Then  cheer  for  the  pilots,  whoever  you  be, 
Cheer  for  the  pilots,  whoever  you  be, 
Then  cheer  for  the  pilots,  whoever  you  be, 
Who  brave  even  death  for  our  friends  on  the  sea. 
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THE  MINUTE  GUN  AT  SEA. 
Let  him  who  sighs  in  sadness  here, 
Rejoice  and  know  a  friend  is  near. 
What  heavenly  sounds  are  those  I  hear  ? 
What  being  comes  the  gloom  to  cheer  ? 

When  in  the  storm  on  Albion's  coast, 
The  night-watch  guards  his  wary  post, 

From  thoughts  of  danger  free. 
He  marks  some  vessel's  dusky  form, 
And  hears  amid  the  howling  storm 

The  minute  gun  at  sea, 

The  minute  gun  at  sea. 
And  hears  amid  the  howling  storm 

The  minute  gun  at  sea. 

Swift  on  the  shore  a  hardy  few 

The  life-boat  man  with  a  gallant  crew, 

And  dare  the  dang'rous  wave; 
Through  the  wild  surf  they  cleave  their  way, 
Lost  in  the  foam,  nor  know  dismay — 

For  they  go  the  crew  to  save, 

For  they  go  the  crew  to  save. 
Lost  in  the  foam,  nor  know  dismay — 

For  they  go  the  crew  to  save. 

But,  0,  what  rapture  fills  each  breast, 
Of  the  hopeless  crew  of  the  ship  distress'd ! 
Then  landed  safe,  what  joys  to  tell 
Of  all  the  dangers  that  befell ! — 

Then  is  heard  no  more, 

By  the  watch  on  the  shore,  [shore, 

Then  is  heard  no  more,  by  the  watch  on  the 

The  minute  gun  at  sea. 


THE  BOY  IN  BLUE. 
Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  my  mother  dear, 

Oh  1  why  do  you  sit  and  weep  ? 
Do  you  think  that  He  who  guards' rne  here, 

Forsakes  me  on  the  deep  ? 
Let  hope  and  faith  illume  the  glanco, 

That  sees  the  bark  set  sail  1 
Look !  look  at  her  now  and  see  her  dance, 

Ohl  wby  do  you  turn  so  pale  ? 
'Tis  an  English  ship,  and  an  English  crew, 

So,  mother,  be  proud  of  your  boy  in  blue. 

Oh !  wonder  not  that  next  to  thee, 

I  love  the  galloping  wave, 
'Tis  the  first  of  coursers  wild  and  free, 

And  only  carries  the  brave  : 
It  has  borne  me  nigh  to  the  dark  lee  shore, 

But  we  struggled  heart  and  hand, 
And  a  fight  with  the  sea  in  its  angry  roar, 

Shames  all  your  strife  on  land. 
The  storm  was  long,  but  it  found  me  true, 

So,  mother,  be  proud  of  your  boy  in  blue. 

And  if  the  breakers  kill  our  ship, 

And  your  boy  goes  down  in  the  foam, 
Be  sure  the  last  breath  on  his  lip, 

Is  a  prayer  for  those  at  home. 
But  come,' cheer  up !  methinks  I  heard 

A  voice  in  the  anchor-chain, 
^That  whispered  like  a  fairy  bird 

"The  bark  will  come  back  again." 
God  bless  you,  mother;  adieu  !  adieu! 

But  never  weep  for  your  boy  in  blue. 


THE  SAILOR  BOY'S  DREAM. 

On  the  midnight  ocean  slumb'ring, 

A  youthful  sailor  lies, 
V/hile  scenes  of  happy  childhood 

In  his  dreaming  soul  arise. 
Btill  chiming  seems  the  Sabbath  bell, 

As  sweetly  as  of  yoro, 
And  once  again  he  roams  the  fields, 

And  sees  his  cottage  door. 

In  her  arms  his  mother  folds  him, 
With  affections  fond  caress  j 


His  gent!e  bright-eyed  sisters,  too,' 

In  rapture  round  him  press; 
His  aged  father  meets  him, 

And  his  young  companions  come 
To  welcome  him — once  more  to  share 

The  dear  delights  of  home. 

Hark !  what  wild  shriek  dispels  his  dreanJ 

Whence  come  those  cries  of  woe? 
With  the  storm  loud  thunders  mingle; 

O'er  the  ship  the  billows  flow. 
From  his  hammock  starts  the  sailor — 

He  rushes  to  the  deck — 
The  vessel's  sails,  with  lightning,  blase; 

She  sinks — a  burning  wreck. 

To  a  mast  the  winds  have  riven 

The  sailor  madly  clings, 
His  fearful  parting  knell  of  death 

The  tempest  loudly  rings. 
All  is  dark  and  drear  around, 

Not  a  star  beams  o'er  the  wavo, 
As  ocean-spirits  bear  him 

To  tho  sailor's  shroudless  gravo. 

Oh !  never  at  the  cottage  door 

Shall  he  again  be  seen, 
Nor  meet  his  playmates  merrily, 

To  sport  upon  the  green. 
In  vain  for  him  the  birds  shall  smg, 

The  hawthorn  deck  the  tree ; 
For,  slumbering  on  the  sand,  hclic3 

Beneath  the  swelling  sea. 

Oh,  where  are  happy  childhood's  scenes? 

Where  now  the  chiming  bell  ? 
The  fields  o'er  which  he  used  to  stray? 

The  cot  he  lov'd  so  well  ? 
For  ever  lost !  yet  still  he  finds 

A  home  of  peace  and  joy, 
Where  neither  stormy  wind  nor  wavfe 

Can  wreck  the  sailor  boy. 

THE  SAILOR  BOY. 
Words  by  Miss  C.  S.  Grahame.    Music  by  F.  Don. 

I  WILL  think  of  my  love  in  the  moonlight, 

And  my  love  will  think  of  mc, 
And  I'll  waft  him  a  sigh  on  the  light  breeze, 

And  he'll  breathe  one  to  heaven  for  me. 
Dear  to  me  is  the  sailor  boy, 

His  bride  I  have  promis'd  to  be; 
And  he's  gone  far  away  on  the  dark  blue  sea, 

To  seek  a  rare  gift  for  me. 

He  said  he  would  bring  me  a  casket  of  gold, 

And  peans  to  decK  my  hair, 
But  iiis  heart  is  the  only  treasure  I  prize, 

His  love  is  the  gem  I  will  wear. 
Then  speed  to  the  swelling  sail, 

As  it  bounds  o'er  the  dancing  wave; 
And  blessings  attend  on  the  little  bark, 

That  brings  home  my  sailor  brave. 

AFLOAT  ON  THE  OCEAN. 

AFLOAT  on  the  ocean  my  days  gaily  fly ; 

No  monarch  on  earth  is  more  happy  than  I ; 

Like  a  bright,  brilliant  star  my  trim  bark  seems  to 

me, 
As,  sparkling  in  glory,  she  skims  o'er  the  sea. 
Tho  wave  is  my  kingdom,  all  bend  to  my  will, 
And  fate  seems  ambitious  my  hopes  to  fulfil. 

Tra  la  la  la  'a,  &c 

The  sea  was  my  birth-place,  the  morn  was  all  bright, 
When  from  a  proud  galley  I  first  saw  the  light; 
The  land  I  first  trod  was  the  home  of  the  vine, 
Hence,  born  on  the  sea  I  doat  on  good  wine; 
While  I  sail  o'er  tho  one,  if  the  other  be  there, 
A  fig  for  dame  Fortune,  I'll  laugh  away  care. 

Tra  la  la  la  la,  &a 
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THE  SEA 
The  seat  the  sea!  the  open  sea  I 
The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free ; 
Without  a  mark,  without  a  bound, 
It  runneth  the  earth's  wide  regions  round: 
It  plays  with  the  clouds,  it  mocks  the  skies, 
Or  like  a  cradled  creature  lies. 
I'm  on  the  sea,  I'm  on  the  sea, 
I  am  where  I  would  ever  be, 
With  the  blue  above,  and  the  blue  below, 
And  silence  wheresoe'er  I  go. 
If  a  storm  should  come  and  awake  the  deep, 
What  matter,  what  matter  ?  I  shall  ride  and  sleep.' 

I  love,  0  how  I  love  to  ride 
On  the  fierce,  foaming,  bursting  tide, 
When  every  mad  wave  drowns  the  moon, 
Or  whistles  aloft  his  tempest  tune, 
And  tells  how  goeth  the  world  below, 
And  why  the  sou'-west  wind  doth  blow ! 
I  never  was  on  the  dull  tame  shore, 
But  I  loved  the  great  sea  more  and  more, 
And  backwards  flew  to  her  billowy  breast, 
Like  a  bird  that  seeketh  its  mother's  nest; 
And  a  mother  she  was  and  is  to  me, 
For  I  was  born,  was  born  on  the  open  sea. 

The  waves  were  white,  and  red  the  morn, 
In  the  noisy  hour  when  I  was  born ; 
And  the  wind  it  whistled,  the  porpoise  roll'd, 
And  the  dolphins  bared  their  backs  of  gold  j 
ft.nd  never  was  heard  such  an  outcry  wild, 
As  welcomed  to  life  the  ocean  child. 
I  have  lived  since  then,  in  calm  and  strife, 
Full  fifty  summers  a  rover's  life, 
With  wealth  to  spend,  and  a  power  to  range, 
But  never  have  sought  nor  sigh'd  for  change; 
And  death,  whenever  he  comes  to  me, 
Shall  come,  shall  come  on  the  wide  unbounded  cci 
THE  STORM. 

Cease,  rude  Boreas,  blustering  railer, 

List,  ye  landsmen,  all  to  me ; 
Messmates,  hear  a  brother  sailor 

Sing  the  dangers  of  the  sea; 
From  bounding  billows  first  in  motion, 

When  the  distant  whirlwinds  rise, 
To  the  tempest-troubled  ocean, 

Where  the  seas  contend  with  skies. 
Hark !  the  boatswain  hoarsely  bawling— 

By  topsail  sheets  and  halyards  stand- 
Down  topgallants  quick  be  hauling — 

Down  your  staysails,  fond,  beys,  hand  t 
Now  it  freshens,  set  the  braces — 

Now  the  topsail  sheets  let  go — 
Luff,  boys,  luff!  don't  make  wry  faces— 

To  your  topsails  nimbly  clew. 

Now  all  you  at  home  in  safety, 

Shelter'd  from  the  howling  storm, 
Tasting  joy  by  Heaven  vouchsafed  ye, 

Of  our  state  vain  notions  form. 
Bound  us  roars  the  tempest  louder, 

Think  what  fear  our  mind  enthralls; 
Harder  yet,  it  yet  blows  harder — 

Now  again  the  boatswain  calls! 

The  topsail  yards  point  to  the  wind,  boy% 
See  all  clear  to  reef  each  course. — 

Let  the  foresheet  go— don't  mind,  boys, 
Though  the  weather  should  be  worse. 

Fore  and  aft  the  spritsail  yard  get- 
Beef  the  mizzen — see  all  clear — 

Hands  up,  each  preventer  brace  set — 
Man  the  foreyard— cheer,  lads,  cheer  2 

Now  the  dreadful  thunder  roaring, 

Peal  on  peal,  contending  clash; 
On  our  heads  fierce  rain  falls  pouring, 

In  our  eyes  blue  lightnings  flash; 


One  wide  water  all  around  us, 

All  above  us  one  black  sky; 
Different  deaths  at  once  surround  us— 

Hark !  what  means  that  dreadful  cry  ? 

The  foremast's  gone  I  cries  every  tongue  out, 

O'er  the  lee,  twelve  feet  'bove  deck; 
A  leak  beneath  the  chest-tree's  sprung  out, 

Call  all  hands  to  clear  the  wreck. 
Quick  the  lanyards  cut  to  pieces — 

Come,  my  hearts,  be  stout  and  bold  I 
Plumb  the  well — the  leak  increases  I 

Four  feet  water  in  the  hold  I 

While  o'er  the  ship  wild  waves  are  beating, 

We  for  wives  or  children  mourn ; 
Alas!  from  hence  there's  no  retreating, 

Alas  !  to  them  there's  no  return. 
Still  the  leak  is  gaining  on  us, 

Both  chain-pumps  are  choked  below; 
Heaven  have  mercy  here  upon  us  1 

For  only  that  can  save  us  now. 

O'er  the  lee«beam  is  the  land,  boys- 
Let  the  guns  o'erboard  be  thrown— 

To  the  pump  come,  every  hand,  boys- 
See,  our  mizzenmast  is  gone, 

The  leak  we've  found — it  cannot  pour  fast, 
We've  lighten'd  her  a  foot  or  more; 

Up  and  rig  a  jury-foremast — 
She  rights !  she  rights  !  boys — wear  off  shora 

Now,  once  more,  peace  round  us  beaming, 

Since  kind  Heaven  has  sav'd  our  lives, 
From  our  eyes  joy's  tears  are  streaming, 

For  our  children  and  our  wives. 
Grateful  hearts  now  beat  in  wonder 

To  Him  who  thus  prolongs  our  days-* 
Hush'd  to  rest  the  mighty  thunder, 

Every  voice  bursts  forth  in  praise. 
TOM  BOWLING. 

Here,  a  sheer  hulk,  lies  poor  Tom  Bowling, 

The  darling  of  our  crew ; 
No  more  he'll  hear  the  tempest  howling, 

For  death  hath  broach 'd  him  too. 
His  form  was  of  the  manliest  beauty, 

II is  heart  was  kind  and  soft; 
Faithful  below,  he  did  his  duty, 

But  now  he's  gone  aloft. 

Tom  never  from  his  word  departed, 

His  virtues  were  so  rare; 
His  friends  were  many  and  true-hearted, 

His  Poll  was  kind  and  fair; 
And  then  he'd  sing  so  blithe  and  jolly, 

Ah,  many's  the  time  and  oft ! 
But  mirth  is  turned  to  melancholy} 

For  Tom  has  gone  aloft. 

Yet  shall  poor  Tom  find  pleasant  weather, 

When  He,  who  all  commands, 
Shall  give  to  call  life's  crew  together, 

The  word  to  pipe  all  hands. 
Thus  death,  who  kings  and  tars  despatches, 

In  vain  Tom's  life  has  doff'd ; 
For,  though  his  body's  under  hatches, 

His  soul  is  gone  aloft. 


*     THE  HARBOUR  BAR. 

Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  west, 
Out  into  the  west,  as  the  sun  went  down; 

Each  thought  on  the  woman  who  lov'd  him  best, 
And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of  the 
town: 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

And  there's  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep; 
Tho'  the  harbour  bar  be  moaning. 
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rhree  wives  sat  up  in  the  light-house  tow'r,    [down  jj 

And  they  trimm'd  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went 
They  look'd  at  the  squall,  and  they  look'd  at  the 
show'r, 
And  the  night-rack  came  rolling*  up  ragged  ana 
brown. 
But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 
Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep, 
And  the  harbour  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  corpses  lay  out  in  the  shining  sands, 

In  the  morning  gleam,  as  the  tide  went  down ; 
And  the  women  were  weeping  and  wringing  their  hzj&i 

For  those  who  will  never  come  back  to  the  town. 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 
And  the  sooner  it's  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep, 
And  good-bye  to  the  bar,  and  its  moaning. 

PULL  AWAY,  JOLLY  B07S. 

Here  we  go  upon  the  tide, 

Pull  away,  jolly  bojrs, 
With  heaven  for  our  guide, 

Pull  away. 
Here's  a  weather-beaten  tar, 
Britain's  glory  still  his  star, 
He  has  borne  her  thunders  far; 

Pull  aw^y,  jolly  boys, 
To  yon  gallant  man-of-war, 

Pull  away. 

We've  with  Nelson  plough'd  the  mabj 

Pull  away,  jolly  boys, 
Now  his  signal  flies  again, 

Pull  away. 
Brave  hearts  then  let  us  go, 
To  drub  the  haughty  foe, 
Who  once  again  shall  know, 

Pull  away,  jolly  boys, 
That  our  backs  we  never  show, 

Pull  away. 

We  have  fought,  and  we  have  spedj 

Pull  away,  gallant  boys, 
Where  the  rolling  wave  was  red, 

Pull  away. 
We've  stood  many  a  mighty  shock, 
Like  the  thunder-stricken  oak, 
We've  been  bent  but  never  broke. 

Pull  away,  gallant  boys ; 
We  ne'er  brook'd  a  foreign  yoke, 

Pull  away. 

Here  we  go  upon  the  deep, 

Pull  away,  gallant  boys, 
O'er  the  ocean  let  us  sWeep, 

Pull  away. 
Bound  the  earth  our  glory  rings. 

At  the  thought  our  bosom  springs 
That  where'er  our  pennant  swings,- 

Pull  away,  gallant  boys, 
Of  the  ocean  we're  the  kings, 

Pull  away. 

THE  WHITE  SQUALL. 
Words  by  Richard  Johns.      Music  by  George  Barken 

The  sea  was  bright,  and  the  bark  rode  well, 
The  breeze  bore  the  tone  of  the  vesper  bell — 

'Twas  a  gallant  bark,  with  a  crew  as  brave 
As  ever  launched  on  the  heaving  wave : 

She  shone  in  the  light  of  declining  day, 

And  each  sail  was  set,  and  each  heart  was  gay. 

They  near'd  the  land  wherein  beauty  smiles, 

The  sunny  shore  of  the  Grecian  Isles; 
All  thought  of  home  and  the  welcome  dear, 

Which  soon  should  greet  each  wand'rer's  ear, 
And  in  fancy  joined  the  social  throng, 
In  the  festive  dance,  and  the  joyous  soDg. 


A  white  cloud  glides  through  the  azure  sky— 
What  means  that  wild,  despairing  ery  ? 

Farewell  the  visioned  scenes  of  home— 
That  cry  is  help,  where  no  help  can  come; 

For  the  white  squall  rides  on  the  surging  wave, 

And  the  bark  is  gulfed  in  an  ocean  grave 
THE  JACKETS  OF  BLUE. 

The  lads  are  all  singing, 

The  bells  are  all  ringing, 
The  lasses  are  tri.oiming  their  caps  all  anew, 

The  young  and  the  old  come, 

The  great  and  the  small  come, 
And  all  for  to  welcome  the  Jackets  of  Blue. 
They  come  from  the  wars  far  over  the  wave, 
Oh !  who  would  not  fight  'neath  the  flag  of  the  bravo  2 
The  poorest,  the  proudest,  the  land  can  afford. 
At  the  war-cry  for  freedom,  will  all  draw  the  sword. 

Then  hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah, 
For  the  Jackets  of  Blue,  the  Jackets  of  Blue, 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah, 
Hurrah  for  the  Jackets  of  Blue, 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah, 
For  the  Jackets  of  Blue,  the  Jackets  of  Blue, 

For  the  brave  British  tars, 
For  the  tars  in  their  Jackets  of  Blue. 

Each  tar  has  a  story. 

To  tell  of  his  glory, 
In  battle  all  gory,  his  duty  to  do; 

Thro'  climes  still  a  ranger, 

He  braves  every  danger, 
For  fear  is  a  stranger  to  Jackets  of  Blue. 
His  ship  trimm'd  so  gaily,  now  gallantly  rida% 
With  broad  pennant  waving,  the  queen  of  thu  tidca; 
The  lasses  all  vow,  that  none  love  so  true, 
As  the  brave  British  tars  in  their  Jackets  of  Eiuo. 
Then  hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah, 

For  the  Jackets  of  Blue,  &c 

MAN  THE  LIFE  BOAT. 

Man  the  life  boat !  man  the  life  boat! 

Help,  or  yon  ship  is  lost ! 
Man  the  life  boat !  man  the  life  boat  1 

See  how  she's  tempest  toss'd ; 
Man  the  life  boat  I  man  the  life  boat ! 

Help  or  yon  ship  is  lost ! 
Man  the  life  boat  1  man  the  life  boat  J 

See  how  she's  tempest- toss'd ! 
No  human  pow'r,  in  such  an  hour, 

The  gallant  bark  can  save  1 
Her  midmast  gone,  hurrying  on, 
She  seeks  a  wat'ry  grave. 
Man  the  life  boat !  man  the  life  boat ! 

See  the  dreaded  signal  flies ; 
Ha !  she's  struck,  and  from  the  rock 

Despairing  shouts  arise. 
And  one  there  stands,  and  wrings  his  hands, 

Amidst  the  tempest,  tempest  wild; 
For  on  the  beach  he  cannot  reach, 

He  sees  his  wife,  his  wife  and  child. 
For  on  the  beach  he  cannot  reach, 
He  sees  his  wife,  his  wfe  and  child. 

Life  saving  ark  1  yon  doomed  bark 

Immortal  souls  doth  bear; 
No  gems  of  gold,  nor  wealth  untold, 

But  men,  brave  men,  are  there. 
Oh,  speed  the  life  boat  1  speed  the  life  boat, 

0  God,  their  efforts  crown  ! 
She  dashes  on !  the  ship  is  gone, 

Full  forty  fathoms  down  1 
Ah,  see  I  the  crew  are  struggling  now 

Amidst,  amidst  the  billow's  roar! 
They're  in  the  boat !  they're  all  afloat  I 

Hurrah !  they've  gain'd  the  shore ! 
Bless  the  life  boat !  bless  the  life  boat ! 

No  longer  we'll  despair. 

Bless  the  life  boat !  bless  the  life  boat! 
No  longer  we'll  despair. 
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TACK  AND  HALF-TACSo 

Phe  \rarmouth  Eoads  are  right  a-head, 

The  crew  with  ardour  burning; 
fack  sings  out,  as  he  heaves  the  lead, 
On  tack  and  half-tack  turning; 
By  the  dip  eleven ! 
Ash'd  in  the  chains,  the  line  he  coils, 
Then  round  his  head  'tis  swinging; 
ind  thus  to  make  the  land  he  toils, 
?hus  to  make  the  land  he  toils, 
In  numbers  quaintly  singing, 
By  the  mark  seven  1 
Ind  now,  lest  we  run  bump  ashore, 

He  heaves  the  lead,  and  sings  once  more, 
Quarter  less  four  1 

About  ship,  lads  tumble  up,  there  can't  you  see? 
i     Stand  by,  well;  hark,  hark!  helm's  a-lee  ! 
Jftre  she  comes,  up  tacks  and  sheets,  haul  main  sail,  haul! 
And  as  the  long  lost,  as  the  long  lost  shore  they  view, 
Ixulting  shout  the  happy  crew,; 
Each  singing,  as  the  sails  he  furls, — 
Each  singing,  as  the  sail  he  furls, 

Hey  for  the  fiddles  and  the  girls, — 

Hey  for  the  fiddles, — 
Hey  for  the  fiddles, — 

Hey  for  the  fiddles  and  the  girls,— 
Each  singing  as  the  sail  he  furls, 
Hey  for  the  fiddles  and  the  girls,— 
He j,  for  the  fiddles  and  the  girte! 


THE  TRUE  ENGLISH  SAILOR. 


e  next  tack  we  run  out  to  sea, 

Old  England  scarce  appearing; 
.gain  we  tack,  and  Jack  with  glee 

Sings  out,  as  land  we're  neanng, 

By  the  dip  eleven  1 
nd  as  they  name  some  beauty  dear, 

To  -tars  of  bliss  the  summit, 
ick  joins  the  jest,  the  gibe,  the  jeer, 
fAnd  heaves  the  pond'rous  plummet; 

;    By  the  mark  seven  1 

And  now,  while  dang'rous  breakers  roar, 

Jack  cries,  lest  we  run  bump  ashore, 

Quarter  less  four! 

bus  tars  at  sea,  like  swabs  at  home, 
By  tack  and  tack  are  biass'd — 
be  furthest  way  about  we  roam, 
To  bring  us  home  the  nighest; 

By  the  dip  eleven ! 
>r  one  tack  more,  and  'fore  the  wind 
Shall  we,  in  a  few  glasses, 
ow  make  the  land  both  true  and  kind, 
To  find  our  friends  and  lasses. 

By  the  mark  seven ! 
Then  heave  the  lead,  my  lad,  once  rnoroj 
Soon  shall  we  gaily  tread  the  shore, 
And  a  half  four  1 

COME  SIT  THEE  DOWN. 

Pome  sit  thee  down,  my  bonnie,  bonnie  love. 

Come  sit  thee  down  by  me,  love, 
And  I  will  tell  thee  many  a  tale 

Of  the  dangers  of  the  sea; 
Of  the  perils  of  the  deep,  love, 

Where  the  angry  tempests  roar; 
'And  the  raging  billows  wildly  dash 

Upon  the  groaning  shore. 

Come  sit  thee  down,  &c. 

rhe  skies  are  flaming  red,  my  love, 

The  skies  are  flaming  red,  love, 
ind  darkly  rolls  the  mountain  wave, 
'    And  rears  its  monstrous  head. 
Vhile  skies  and  ocean  blending, 

And  bitter  howls  the  blast, 
Lnd  the  daring  tar,  'twist  life  and  death. 
,    Clings  to  the  shatter'd  mast ! 

Come  sit  thee  down,  &q. 


Jack  dances  and  sings,  and  is  always  content; 

In  his  vows  to  his  lass  he'll  ne'er  fail  her; 
His  anchor's  atrip  when  his  money's  all  spent,— 

And  this  is  the  life  of  a  sailor. 
Alert  in  his  duty  he  readily  flies 

Where  winds  the  tir'd  vessels  are  flinging; 
Though  sunk  to  the  sea-gods,  or  toss'd  to  the  skicj^ 

Still  Jack  is  found  working  and  singing, 

Still  Jack  is  found  working  and  singing. 

'Long  side  of  an  enemy,  boldly  and  brave, 

He'll  with  broadside  on  broadside  regale  her; 
Yet  he'll  sigh  to  the  soul  o'er  that  enemy's  grave,— 

So  noble's  the  mind  of  a  sailor. 
Let  cannons  roar  loud,  burst  their  sides  let  the  bcm'oa, 

Let  the  winds  a  dread  hurricane  rattle; 
The  rough  and  the  pleasant  he  takes  as  it  comes, — 

The  rough  and  the  pleasant  he  takes  as  it  come3, 

And  laughs  at  the  storm  and  the  battle, — 
And  laughs  at  the  storm  and  tho  battle. 

In  a  fostering  power  while  Jack  puts  his  trust, 

As  fortune  comes  smiling  he'll  hail  her; 
Resign' d  still,  and  manly,  since  what  must  be  must, 

And  this  is  the  mind  of  a  sailor. 
Though  careless  and  headlong,  if  danger  should  presq 

And  rank'd  'mongst  the  free  list  of  rovers, 
Yet  he'll  melt  into  tears  at  a  tale  of  distress, — 

He'll  melt  into  tears  at  a  tale  of  distress,—* 
He'll  melt  into  tears  at  a  tale  of  distress, 
And  prove  the  most  constant  of  lovers. 

To  rancour  unknown,  to  no  passion  a  slave, 
Nor  unmanly,  nor  mean,  nor  a  railer.     - 

He's  gentle  as  merry,  as  fortitude  brave, 
And  this  is  a  tiue  English  sailor. 

THE  SHIPWRECK. 

Avert  yon  omen,  gracious  Heav'n ! 

The  ugly  scud, 
By  rising  winds  resistless  driv'n, 

Kisses  the  flood. 
How  hard  the  lot  for  sailors  cast, 

That  they  should  roam 
For  years,  to  perish  thus  at  last, 

In  sight  of  home ! 
For  if  the  coming  gale  we  mourn, 

A  tempest  grows, 
Our  vessel's  shatter'd  so,  and  torn, 

That  down  she  goes  I 

The  tempest  comes,  while  metors  red 

Portentous  fly; 
And  now  we  touch  old  ocean's  bed, 

Now  reach  the  sky ! 
On  sable  wings,  in  gloomy  flight, 

Fiends  seem  to  wait, 
To  snatch  us  in  this  dreadful  night, 

Dark  as  our  fate: 
Unless  some  kind,  some  pitying,  pow'r 

Should  interpose, 
She  labors  so,  withiu  this  hour, 

That  down  she  goes ! 

But  see,  on  rosy  pinions  borne, 

O'er  the  mad  deep, 
Reluctant  beams  the  sorr'wing  mois, 

With  us  to  weep: 
Deceitful  sorrow,  cheerless  light, 

Dreadful  to  think ! 
The  morn  is  ris'n,  in  endless  night 

Our  hopes  to  sink  I 
She  splits !  she  parts !— thro'  sluices  driVnp 

The  water  flows: — 
Adieu,  ye  friends !  have  mercy,  heav'n  I 

For  down  she  goes  1 
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EVERY  INCH  A  BAILOR. 

TEE  wind  blew  hard,  the  sea  ran  high 
The  dingy  scud  drove  'cross  the  sky : 
All  was  safe  lash'd,  the  bowl  was  slung 
When  careless  thus  Ned  Haulyard  sung ; 

A  sailor's  life  the  life  for  me, 

He  takes  his  duty  merrily. 

If  winds  can  whistle,  he  can  sing; 
Still  faithful,  to  his  friend  and  king, 
He  gets  belov'd  by  all  the  ship, 
And  toasts  his  girl,  and  drinks  his  flip : 
A  sailor's  life,  <ic. 

Down  topsails,  boys — the  gale  comes  on, 
To  strike  top-gallant  yards  they  run, 
And  now  to  hand  the  sails  prepar'd, 
Ned  cheerful  sings  upon  the  yard  : 

A  sailor's  life,  <fcc. 

A  leak,  a  leak ! — come,  lads,  be  bold, 
There's  five  foot  water  in  the  hold: 
Eager  on  deck  see  Haulyard  jump, 
And,  hark !  while  working  at  the  pump : 
A  sailor's  life,  &e. 

And,  see  I  the  vessel  naught  can  save,— 
She  strikes,  and  finds  a  wat'ry  grave ! 
Yet  Ned,  preserv'd,  with  a  few  more, 
Sings,  as  he  treads  a  foreign  shore : 

A  sailor's  life,  &0. 

And  now — unnumber'd  perils  past, 
On  land — as  well  as  sea — at  last, 
In  tatters,  to  his  Poll  and  home, 
See  honest  Haulyard  singing  come: 

A  sailor's  life,  &c. 

Yet  for  poor  Haulyard  what  disgrace, 
Poll  swears  she  never  saw  his  face; — 
v    He  damns  her  for  a  faithless  she, 
And,  singing,  goes  again  to  sea ; 

BLOW  HIGH,  BLOW  LOW. 

Blow  high,  blow  low,  let  tempests  tear  the  main-mast 

by  the  board ; 
My  heart,  with  thoughts  of  thee,  my  dear, 
And  love,  well  stor'd,  shall  brave  all  danger,  scorn  all  fear, 
The  roaring  winds,  the  raging  sea, 
In  hopes  on  shore  to  be  once  more 
Safe  moor'd  with  thee. 
Aloft  while  mountains  high  we  go, 
The  whistling  winds  that  scud  along, 
And  the  surge  roaring  from  below, 
Shall  my  signal  be, 
To  think  on  thee, 
Shall  my  signal  be, 
To  think  on  thee, 
And  this  shall  be  my  song : 
And  on  that  night  when  all  the  crew 
The  mem'ry  of  their  former  lives 
O'er  flowing  cans  of  flip  renew, 
And  drink  their  sweethearts  and  their  wives, 
I'll  heave  a  sigh, 

I'll  heave  a  sigh,  and  think  on  thee : 
And  as  the  ship  rolls  through  the  sea, 
The  burden  of  ray  song  shall  be — 

Blow  high,  blow  low,  &c 

THE  STANDING  TOAST. 

The  moon  on  the  ocean  was  dimm'd  by  a  ripple, 

Affording  a  chequer'd  delight; 
The  gay  jolly  tars  pass'd  the  word  for  the  tipple, 

And  the  toast— for  'twas  Saturday  night — 
Some  sweetheart,  or  wife,  that  he  lov'd  as  his  lilo, 
Each  drank,  while  he  wish'd  he  could  hail  her; 
But  the  standing  toast,  that  pleas'd  the  most, 
Was—'  The  wind  that  blows, 
The  ship  that  goes, 
An   the  lass  that  loves  a  sailor  f 


Some  drank  the  Queen  and  her  brave  ships, 

And  some  the  constitution; 
Some,  May  our  foes,  and  all  such  rips, 

Own  English  resolution  I 
That  fate  might  bless  some  Poll  or  Bess, 

And  that  they  soon  might  hail  her; 
But  the  standing  toast,  &c. 

Some  drank  our  Queen,  and  some  our  land,-* 

Our  glorious  land  of  freedom ! 
Some,  That  our  tars  might  never  stand 

For  heroes  brave  to  lead  'em ! 
That  beauty  in  distress  might  find 
Such  friends  as  ne'er  would  fail  her; 
But  the  standing  toast,  <Sfcc. 


A  SAILOR'S  LOVE. 
A  sailor's  love  is  void  of  art, — 
Plain  sailing  to  his  port,  the  hear* 

He  knows  no  jealous  folly, 
He  knows  no  jealous  folly: 
'Tis  hard  enough  at  sea  to  war, 

With  boist'rous  elements  that  jar- 
All's  peace  with  lovely  Polly, 
All's  peace  with  lovelv  Polly, 
With  lovely  Polly,  lovely  Polly, 
All's  peace  with  lovely  Polly. 
Enough  that,  far  from  sight  of  shore, 
Clouds  frown,  and  angry  billows  roar, 

Still  is  he  brisk  and  jolly : 
And,  while  carousing  with  his  mates, 
Her  health  he  drinks — anticipates 
The  smiles  of  lovely  Polly. 
The  smiles,  &c. 
Should  thunder  on  the  horizon  press, 
Mocking  our  signals  of  distress, 

E'en  then  dull  melancholy 
Dares  not  intrude  : — he  braves  the  din, 
In  hopes  to  find  a  calm  within 
The  snowy  arms  of  Polly. 
BESSY,  THE  SAILOR'S  BRIDE. 

Poor  Bessy  was  a  sailor's  bride, 

And  he  was  off  to  sea, 
Their  only  child  was  by  her  side, 

And  who  so  sad  as  she  ? 
Forget  me  not,  forget  me  not, 

When  you  are  far  from  me, 
And  whatso'er  poor  Bessy's  lot, 

She  will  remember  thee. 
A  twelvemonth  scarce  had  pass'd  away, 

As  it  was  told  to  me, 
When  Willy  with  a  gladsome  heart 

Came  home  again  from  sea. 

Ho  bounded  up  the  craggy  path, 
And  sought  his  cottage  door, 

But  his  poor  wife  and  lovely  child, 
Poor  Willy  saw  no  more. 

"  Forget  me  not,  forget  me  not," 

The  words  rung  in  his  ear; 
He  ask'd  the  neighbours  one  by  one, 

Each  answer'd  with  a  tear. 
They  pointed  to  the  old  churchyard, 

And  there  his  youthful  bride, 
With  the  pretty  child  he  lov'd  so  well, 

Were  resting  side  by  side. 

GALLANT  TOM. 

It  blew  great  guns,  it  blew  great  guns, 

When  gallant  Tom  was  taking  in  a  sail; 
And  squalls  came  on  in  sight  of  home. 

That  strengthen'd  to  a  gale, 

That  strengthen'd  to  a  gale, 
Broad  sheets  of  vivid  lightning  glar'd, 

Reflected  by  the  main ; 
And  even  gallant  Tom  despair'd 

To  see  his  loye  again  I 
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The  storm  came  on  I  each  rag  aboard 

Was  into  tatters  rent; 
The  rain  through  ev'ry  crevice  pour'd; 

All  fear'd  the  dread  event : 
The  pumps  were  chok'd  I  their  awful  doom 

Seem'd  sure,  at  ev'ry  strain  : 
Each  tar  despair  d, — e'en  gallant  Tom, 

To  see  lis  love  again  1 

The  leak  was  stopp'd  !  the  winds  grew  dull; 
The  billows  ceas'd  to  roar; 
And  the  torn  ship  almost  a  hull, 

In  safety  reach'd  the  shore. 
Crowds  ran  to  see  the  wondrous  sight : 

The  storm  had  rag'd  in  vain ! 
And  gallant  Tom,  with  true  delight 
Beheld  his  love  again. 

HEAVING-  THE  LEAD. 
For  England,  when,  with  fav'ring  galo, 

Our  gallant  ship  up  channel  steer' d, 
And,  scudding  under  easy  sail, 

The  high  blue  western  land  appear'd; 
To  heave  the  lead  the  seaman  sprung, 
-And  to  the  pilot  cheerily  sung, 

By  the  deep  nine  1 
And  bearing  up  to  gain  the  port, 

Some  well-known  object  kept  in  view, 
An  abbey-tower,  a  harbour-fort, 
Or  beacon  to  the  vessel  true ; 
While  oft  the  lead  the  seaman  flung, 
And  to  the  pilot  cheerily  sung, 
By  the  mark  seven  1 
And  as  the  much-lov'd  shore  we  near, 
With  transport  we  behold  the  roof 
Where  dwells  a  friend  or  partner  dear, 
Of  faith  and  love  a  matchless  proof. 
Once  more  the  lead  the  seaman  flung, 
And  to  the  watchful  pilot  sung 

Quarter  less  five  I 
Now  to  her  berth  the  ship  draws  nigh : 

We  take  in  sail,  she  feels  the  tide; 
Stand  clear  the  cable!  is  the  cry; 

The  anchor's  gone  —we  safely  ride. 
The  watch  is  set,  and,  through  the  night, 
We  hear  the  seaman  with  delight 
Proclaim,  All's  well. 
BLACK-EYED  SUSAN. 
All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  lay  moor'd, 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind, 
j  When  black-eyed  Susan  came  on  board, 

"Oh!  where  shall  I  my  true  love  find? 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true, 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  your  crew  ?'' 

i  William,  who  high  upon  the  yard, 

Rock'd  with  the  billows  to  and  fro, 
Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard, 

He  sigh'd  and  cast  his  eyes  below, 
The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hand* 
And  quick  as  lightning  on  the  deck  he  stands. 
"0,  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear! 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain ; 
Let  me  kiss  off  that  falling  tear, 

We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
Change  as  ye  list,  ye  winds,  my  heart  shall  bo 
The  faithful  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 
•*  Though  battle  calls  me  from  thy  arms, 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn ; 
Though  cannons  roar,  yet  safe  from  harms, 

William  shall  to  his  dear  return; 
.  Love  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  fly, 
I  Lest  precious  tears  should  drop  from  Susan's  eye." 
The  boatswain  gave  the  dreadful  word, 

The  sails  their  swelling  bosoms  spread, 
;  No  longer  must  she  stay  on  board; 

They  kissed — she  sighed— he  hung  his  head. 
'  Her  lessening  boat  unwilling  rows  to  land, 
* 'Adieu  J"  she  cried,  and  waved  her  lily  hand 


TWAS  IN  THE  GOOD  SHIP  R0VE2. 
'Twas  in  the  good  ship  Rover 

1  sail'd  the  world  around, 
And  for  three  years  and  over, 

I  ne'er  touch'd  British  ground. 
At  last  in  England  landed, 

I  left  the  roaring  main, 
Found  all  relations  stranded, 

And  went  to  sea  again. 

That  time  bound  straight  to  Portugal, 

Right  fore  and  and  aft  we  bore; 
And  when  we'd  made  Cape  Ortegal, 

A  gale  blew  off  the  shore  : 
She  lay,  so  did  it  shock  her, 

A  log  upon  the  main, 
Till,  sav'd  from  Davy's  locker, 

We  stood  to  sea  again. 

Next  in  a  frigate  sailing, 
Upon  a  squally  night, 
Thunder  and  lightning  hailing 

The  horrors  of  the  fight, 
My  precious  limb  was  lopp'd  off,- 

I,  when  they  eas'd  my  pain, 
Thank'd  God  I  was  not  popp'd  off, 

And  went  to  sea  again. 
Yet  still  am  I  enabled 

To  bring  up  in  fife's  rear, 
Although  I  am  disabled, 

And  lie  in  Greenwich  tier: 
The  Queen,  God  bless  her  royalty! 

Who  sav'd  me  from  the  main, 
I'll  praise  with  love  and  loyalty, 
But  ne'er  to  sea  again. 
THE  BEST  BOWER-ANCHOR. 
I  Have  often  times  thought  it  a  wondersome  thingj 

That  landsmen  should  pity  us  tars, 
And  talk  of  the  hardships  that  hurricanes  bring, 

And  quicksands,  and  tempests,  and  wars : 
The  idiots  forget  they're  as  bad  off  as  we; 

That  they  run  as  much  danger  or  more;— 
In  what  respect  safer  than  we  are  at  sea, 

I'd  ask,  are  you  lubbers  ashore  ? 
No,  no,  when  Death  comes,  we  shall  all  hear  him  call ; 
What  then?  the  same  Providence  watches  for  all; 
What  then  ?  the  same  Providence  watches  for  alL 

Mayn't  a  tile  from  a  house,  or  a  tumble  down  stairs, 

Or  a  fall  from  a  horse,  or  a  blow, 
Or  a  surfeit,  you  know,  take  him  back  unawares, 

More  specious,  when  groggy  or  so? 
Mayn't  fevers  and  agues,  and  gout,  and  they  things, 

Prove  than  battles  more  worsq,  or  as  bad  ? 
We  hearties  at  sea  are  as  happy  as  kings, — 

We've  no  sickness; — besides,  if  we  had, 
Death  will  come  when  he  will ;  what  then  ?  Let  him  call  • 
The  same  gen'rous  Providence  watches  for  all. 

We  all  of  grim  Death  shall  some  time  make  the  port; 

He'll  be  sure  to  fetch  up  our  lee  way; 
And  little  it  matters  if  life's  long  or  short. — 

Whether  seven  years  hence,  or  to-day. 
We  are  all  born  to  die;  there's  no  harm  to  be  said; 

'Tis  he  who  dies  best  is  the  thing; 
And  I  ax  which  is  noblest — to  die  in  one's  bed, 

Or  while  fighting  for  country  and  king  ? 
Only  just  do  your  duty,  you'll  find,  should  Death  call, 
The  same  merciful  Providence  watches  for  all. 

WHILE  UP  THE  SHROUDS. 

WrnLE  up  the  shrouds  the  sailor  goes, 

Or  ventures  on  the  yard, 
The  landsman,  who  no  better  knows, 
Believes  his  lot  is  hard; 
But  Jack  with  smiles  each  danger  meets, 

Casts  anchor,  heaves  the  log, 
Trims  all  the  sails,  be  ays  the  sheets, 
And  drinks  his  glass  of  grog. 
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When  mountains  high  the  waves  that  swell 

The  vessel  rudely  bear, 
Now  sinking  in  a  hollow  dell, 

Now  quiv'ring  in  the  air — 

Bold  Jack,  &c. 

When  waves  'gainst  rocks  and  quicksands  roar 

You  ne'er  hear  him  repine: 
Freezing  near  Greenland's  icy  shore, 

Or  burning  near  the  line— 

Bold  Jack,  &c. 

If  to  engage  they  give  the  word, 

To  quarters  all  repair, 
While  splinter'd  masts  go  by  the  board, 

And  shots  sing  through  the  air — 
Bold  Jack,  &g. 


HARK»  THE  BOATSWAIN. 

Hakk  !  the  boatswain  hoarsely  bawling, 

By  topsail  sheets  and  halyards  stand,  boys; 
Down  topgallants,  down  be  hauling, 
Down  your  topsails;  hand,  boys;  hand,  boyOi 
Now  set  the  braces — 
Don't  make  wry  faces — 
^ut  the  lee-top-sail-sheet  let  go. 

Starboard  here,  larboard  there — 
Turn  your  quid,  take  a  swear — 

Yo,  yo,  yo  I 
Turn  your  quid,  take  a  swear — 
Yo,  yo,  yo  1 

As  the  tide  flows,  so  time  passes; — 

Life's  too  short  to  lose  a  day,  boys; 
Load  your  guns,  lads,— charge  your  glasses; 
Point  your  bumpers— fire  away,  boys  I 
A  full  broadside  pour 
To  those  girls  on  shore 
Who  let  sailors  take  them  in  tow ! 
Starboard  here,  &c. 

Though  the  tempest  swells  the  billows," 

Clear  the  decks — come,  drink  about,  Doys8 
Punch-bowls  here  we'll  make  our  pillows — 
Ne'er  heed  the  wind  without,  boys ! 
Though  the  ship  may  roll, 
Heave  the  lead,  sound  the  bow], 
Mark  above  water,  thus  we  go. 

Starboard  here,  &c 

JACK  RATLIN. 

Jack  Ratlin  was  the  ablest  seaman, 

None  like  him  could  hand,  reef,  and  steer; 

No  dang'rous  toil  but  he'd  encounter, 
With  skill,  and  in  contempt  of  fear: 

In  fight,  a  lion; — the  battle  ended, 
Meek  as  the  bleating  lamb  he'd  prove ; 

Thus  Jack  had  manners,  courage,  merit- 
Yet  did  he  sigh,  and  all  for  love. 

The  song,  the  jest,  the  flowing  liquor — 

For  none  of  these  had  Jack  regard ; 
He,  while  his  messmates  were  carousing, 

High  sitting  on  the  pendant  yard, 
Would  think  upon  his  fair  one's  beauties,— 

Swear  never  from  such  charms  to  rove; 
That  truly  he'd  adore  them  living, 

And,  dying,  sigh — to  end  his  love. 

The  same  express  the  crew  commanded 

Once  more  to  view  their  native  land ; 
Among  the  rest  brought  Jack  some  tidings,— 

Would  it  had  been  his  love's  fair  hand  I 
Oh  fate ! — her  death  defaced  the  letter — 

Instant  his  pulse  forgot  to  move; 
With  quivering  lips,  and  eyes  uplifted, 

He  heav'd  a  sigh— and  died  for  love  I 


LOVELY  NAN. 

Sweet  is  the  ship  that  under  sail  <■ 

Spreads  her  white  bosom  to  the  gale; 

Sweet,  oh  sweet's  the  flowing  canl 
Sweet  to  poise  the  labouring  oar, 
That  tugs  us  to  our  native  shore, 

When  the  boatswain  pipes  the  barge  to  man. 
Sweet  sailing  with  a  fav'ring  breeze; 
But,  oh !  much  sweeter  than  all  these, 

Is  Jack's  delight,  his  lovely  Nan  I 

The  needle,  faithful  to  the  north, 
To  show  of  constancy  the  worth, 

A  curious  lesson  teaches  man: 
The  needle  time  may  rust — a  squall 
Capsize  the  binnacle  and  all — 

Let  seamanship  do  all  it  can; 
My  love  in  worth  shall  higher  rise ! 
Nor  time  shall  rust,  nor  squalls  capsi;:o, 

My  faith  and  truth  to  lovely  Nan. 

When  in  the  bilboes  I  was  penn'd, 
For  serving  of  a  worthless  friend, 

And  ev'r}'  creature  from  me  ran, 
No  ship  performing  quarantine 
Was  ever  so  deserted  seen, — 

None  hail'd  me,  women,  child,  nor  man; 
But  though  false  friendship's  sails  were  furl'd»«f 
Though  cut  adrift  by  all  the  world, 

I'd  all  the  world  in  lovely  Nan. 

I  love  my  duty,  love  my  friend, 
Love  truth  and  merit  to  defend, — 

To  moan  their  loss  who  haaard  ran; 
I  love  to  take  an  honest  part, — 
Love  beauty,  with  a  spotless  heart, — 

By  manners  love  to  show  the  man; 
To  sail  through  life  by  honor's  breeze; 
'Twas  all  along  of  loving  these 

First  made  me  doat  on  lovely  Nan. 

SCOTLAND  YET. 
Gae  bring  my  guid  auld  harp  ance  malr, 

Gae  bring  it  free  and  fast — 
For  I  maun  sing  anither  sang, 

Ere  a'  my  glee  be  past ; 
And  trow  ye  as  I  sing,  my  lads, 

The  burden  o't  shall  be — 
Auld  Scotland's  howes,  and  Scotland's  knowc% 

And  Scotland's  hills  for  me ! 
I'll  drink  a  cup  to  Scotland  yet, 

Wi'  a'  the  honours  three. 

The  heath  waves  wild  upon  her  hills, 

And,  foaming  frae  the  fells, 
Her  fountains  sing  of  freedom  still, 

As  they  dance  down  the  dells  ; 
And  weel  I  lo'e  the  land,  my  lads, 

That's  girded  by  the  sea : 
Then  Scotland's  dales,  and  Scotland's  vales, 

And  Scotland's  hills  for  me  1 
I'll  drink  a  cup  to  Scotland  yet, 

Wi'  a'  the  honours  three. 

ner  thistle  wags  upon  the  fields 

Where  Wallace  bare  his  blade, 
That  gave  her  foemen's  dearest  bluid 

To  dve  her  auld  grey  plaid : 
And,  looking  to  the  lift,  my  lads, 

He  sang  this  doughty  glee — 
Auld  Scotland's  right,  and  Scotland's  might, 

And  Scotland's  trills  for  me ! 
Then  drink  a  cup  to  Scotland  yet, 

Wi'  a'  the  honours  three. 

They  tell  o'  lands  wi'  brighter  skies, 
Where  freedom's  voice  ne'er  rang, 
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Gle  me  the  hills  where  Ossian  dwelt, 

And  Coila's  minstrel  Sang , 
For  I've  nae  skill  o'  lands,  my  lads, 

That  ken  na  to  be  free : 
Then  Scotland's  right,  and  Scotland's  might, 

And  Scotland's  hills  for  me! 
"We'll  drink  a  cup  to  Scotland  yet, 

Wi'  a'  the  honours  three. 


HERE  WAS  A  LAD  WAS  BORN  IX  KYLE. 
Words  by  Burns. 
There  was  a  lad  was  born  in  Kyle, 
But  whatna  day  o'  whatna  sryie, 
I  doubt  it's  hardly  worth  the  whilo 
To  be  sae  nice  wi'  Robin. 
For  Robin  was  a  rovin'  boy, 

Rantin'  rovin',  rantin'  rovin', 
Robin  was  a  rovin'  boy, 
Rantin'  rovin'  Robin! 

Onr  monarch's  hindmost  year  but  ane 
Was  five- and- twenty  days  begun, 
'Twas  then  a  blast  o'  Janwar  win' 
Blew  hansel  in  on  Robin. 
For  Robin  was,  &c. 

The  gossip  keekit  in  his  loof, 
Quo'  she,  wha  lives  will  see  the  proof, 
This  walie  boy  will  be  nae  coof — 
I  think  we'll  ca'  him  Robin. 
For  Robin  was,  &c. 

He'll  hae  misfortunes  great  and  sma\ 
But  aye  a  heart  aboon  them  a' ; 
He'll  be  a  credit  till  us  a' — 
We'll  a'  be  proud  o'  Robin. 
For  Robin  was,  &c. 

THE  BOATIE  ROWS. 
Words  by  John  Ewen. 

0 1  weel,  may  the  boatie  row, 

And  better  may  she  speed; 
And  weel  may  the  boatie  row, 

That  wins  the  bairns'  bread. 
The  boatie  rows,  the  boatie  rows, 

The  boatie  rows  fu'  weel ; 
And  muckle  luck  attend  the  boat, 

The  merlin  and  the  creel. 

When  Jamie  vow'd  he  wad  be  mine, 

And  wan  frae  me  my  heart, 
0 1  muckle  lighter  grew  my  creel. 

He  swore  we'd  never  part : 
The  boatie  rows,  the  boatie  rows, 

The  boatie  rows  fu'  weel ; 
And  muckle  lighter  is  the  load, 

When  love  bears  up  the  creel. 

When  Sawney,  Jock,  and  Janetie, 

Are  up  and  gotten  lear ; 
They'll  help  to  gar  the  boatie  row, 

And  lighten  a'  our  care. 
The  boatie  rows,  the  boatie  rows, 

The  boatie  rows  fu'  weel ; 
And  lightsome  be  the  heart  that  bear3 

The  merlin  and  the  creel. 

And  when  wi'  age  we're  worn  down, 

And  hirplin'  round  the  door, 
They'll  help  to  keep  us  dry  and  warm, 

As  we  did  them  before. 
Then  weel  may  the  boatie  row, 

That  wins  the  bairns'  bread ; 
And  happy  be  the  lot  o'  a', 

That  wish  the  boatie  speed. 


OF  A'  THE  AIRTS. 
Fiist  two  stanzas  by  Burns— the  last  two  by  Wai.  Rezzu 

Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearly  lo'e  the  west; 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  lives, 

The  lassie  I  lo'e  best. 
Tho'  wild  woods  grow,  and  rivers  row, 

Wi'  mony  a  hill  between, 
By  day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 

I  see  her  in  the  dewy  fiow'r, 

Sae  lovely,  sweet,  and  fair; 
I  hear  her  voice  in  ilka  bird, 

Wi'  music  charm  the  air; 
Thereto;  not  a  bonnie  fiow'r  that  springs 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green, 
Nor  yet  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings, 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean. 

0  blaw,  ye  westlin  winds,  blaw  saft 

Amang  the  leafy  trees ; 
Wi'  gentle  breath  frae  muir  an'  dale, 

Bring  hame  the  laden  bees; 
An'  bring  the  lassie  back  to  me, 

That's  aye  sae  neat  and  clean »■ 
Ae  blink  o'  her  wad  banish  care, 

Sae  charming  is  my  Jean. 

What  sighs  and  vows,  amang  the  knowe^ 

Hae  past  between  us  twa! 
How  fain  to  meet,  how  wae  to  part, 

That  day  she  gaed  awa ! 
The  powers  aboon  can  only  ken, 

To  whom  the  heart  is  seen, 
That  nane  can  be  sae  dear  to  me, 

As  my  sweet  lovely  Jean, 

AULD  ROBIN  GRAY. 

Words  by  Lady  Ann  Bernard. 

Yoxrxo  Jamie  lo'ed  me  weel,  and  sought  me  for 

his  bride, 
But  saving  a  crown,  he  had  naething  else  beside; 
To  mak'  the  crown  a  pound,  my  Jamie  went  to 

sea, 
And  the  crown  and  the  pound  were  baith  for  me. 
He  had  na  been  gane  but  a  year  and  a  da}', 
When  my  father  brak  his  arm,  and  our  cow  was 

stown  away; 
Jly  mither  she  fell  side,  and  my  Jamie  at  the  sea, 
And  auld  Robin  Gray  came  a  courtin'  me. 

My  father  conldna  work,  and  my  mother  couldna 

spin, 
I  toil'd  day  and  night,  but  their  bread  I  couldna 

win; 
Auld  Rob  maintained  them  baith,  and  with  tears 

in  his  e'e, 
Said,  Jenny,  for  their  sake,  0  marry  me ! 
My  heart  it  said  nay,  for  I  looked  for  Jamie  back, 
But  the  wind  it  blew  hard,  and  the  ship  it  was  a 

wrack ; 
His  ship  was  a  wrack,  why  didna  Jamie  dee? 
And  why  was  he  spared  to  cry,  wae  is  me  ? 

Jly  father  urged  me  sair,  my  mither  didna  spenk, 
But  she  looked  in  my  face  till  my  heart  was  like 

to  break; 
They  gied  him  my  hand,  though  my  heart  was  at 

the  sea, 
So  auld  Robin  Gray  is  a  gndeman  to  me. 
I  hadna  been  a  wife  a  week  but  only  four. 
When  mournfu'  1  sat  on  the  stane  at  the  door, 
I  saw  my  Jamie's  ghaist,  for  I  couldna  think  it  he, 
Till  he  said,  I'm  come  hame,  love,  to  marry  thee, 
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Safr,  snfr  did  we  greet,  and  irmdrte  did  we  say, 
We  took  but  ae  kiss,  and  tore  ourselves  away; 
I  wish  I  were  dead,  but  I'm  no  like  to  dee; 

0  why  was  I  born  to  say,  wae  is  me? 

1  gang  like  a  ghaist,  and  I  carena  to  spin; 

I  darena  think  on  Jamie,  for  that  would  be  a  cfc; 
So  I  will  do  my  best  a  gudewife  to  be, 
For  auld  Robin  Giay  is  a  kind  man  to  me. 


DOWN  THE  BURN,  DAVIE. 
Words  by  Robert  Crawfurd.    Altered  by  Burns. 

When  trees  did  bud,  and  fields  were  green, 

And  broom  bloom'd  fair  to  see; 
When  Mary  was  complete  fifteen, 

And  love  laugh'd  in  her  e'e; 
Blithe  Davie's  blinks  her  heart  did  movo 

To  speak  her  mind  thus  free; 
Gang  down  the  burn,  Davie,  love, 

And  I  will  follow  thee. 

Now  Davie  did  each  lad  surpas3 

That  dwelt  on  this  burnside; 
And  Mary  was  the  bonniest  lass, 

Just  meet  to  be  a  bride : 
Her  cheeks  were  rosy,  red  and  white; 

Her  een  were  bonnie  blue; 
Her  looks  were  like  the  morning  bright, 

Her  lips  like  dropping  dew. 

As  down  the  burn  they  took  their  way, 

And  through  the  flow'ry  dale; 
His  cheek  to  hers  he  aft  did  lay, 

And  love  was  aye  the  tale; 
With,  Mary,  when  shall  we  return, 

Sic  pleasure  to  renew? 
Quoth  Mary,  Love,  I  like  the  burn, 

And  aye  will  follow  you. 

MY  NANNIE,  0! 
Words  by  Burns. 

Behind  yon  hills,  where  Lugar  flows, 

'Mang  moors  and  mosses  many,  O, 
The  wintry  sun  the  day  has  clos'd, 

And  I'll  awa  to  Nannie,  O. 
The  westlin'  wind  blaws  loud  and  shrill, 

The  night's  baith  mirk  and  rainy,  0; 
But  I'll  get  my  plaid,  and  out  I'll  steal, 

An'  owre  the  hills  to  Nannie,  0. 

My  Nannie's  charming,  sweet,  and  young, 

Nae  artfu'  wiles  to  win  ye,  0; 
May  ill  befa'  the  flattering  tongue, 

That  wad  beguile  my  Nannie,  0. 
Her  face  is  fair,  her  heart  is  true, 

As  spotless  as -she's  bonnie,  O; 
The  opening  gowan,  wat  wi'  dew, 

Nae  purer  is  than  Nannie,  0. 

A  country  lad  is  my  degree, 

And  few  there  be  that  ken  me,  O; 
But  what  care  I  how  few  they  be? 

I'm  welcome  aye  to  Nannie,  O. 
My  riches  a's  my  penny  fee, 

An'  I  maun  guide  it  cannie,  O; 
But  waiTs  gear  ne'er  troubles  me,' 

My  thoughts  are  a'  my  Nannie,  0. 

Onr  auld  gudeman  delights  to  view, 

His  sheep  an'  kye  thrive  bonnie,  0 ; 
But  I'm  as  blythe  that  bauds  his  pleugh, 

An'  has  nae  care  but  Nannie,  0. 
Come  weel,  come  wae,  I  carena  by, 

I'll  tak  what  Heav'n  will  sen'  me,  0; 
Nae  ither  care  in  life  bae  I, 

But  live,  an'  love  My  Naiiaic,  0. 
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WHEN  THE  KYE  COME  HAME. 

Words  by  James  Hogg,  the  Eltrick  Shepherd. 

Come  all  ye  jolly  shepherds  that  whistle  through 

the  glen, 
I'll  tell  you  of  a  secret  that  courtiers  dinna  ken 
What  is  the  greatest  bliss  that  the  tongue  o'  ma 

can  name  ? 
!Tis  to  woo  a  bonnie  lassie  when  the  kye  com 
hame. 
When  the  kye  come  hame,  when  the  kye  come 

hame. 
Tween  the  gloamin'  and  the  mirk,  when  tho 
kre  come  hame. 

'Tis  not  beneath  the  burgonet,  nor  yet  beneath 

the  crown, 
'Tis  not  on  couch  of  velvet,  noryet  on  bed  of  down ; 
'Tis  beneath  the  spreading  birch  in  the  dell  wiih* 

out  a  name, 
Wi'  a  bonnie,  bonnie  lassie,  when  the  kye  como 

hame. 

Then  the  eye  shines  so  bright,  the  hale  soul  to 

beguile, 
There's  love  in  every  whisper,  and  joy  in  every 

smile; 
0,  wha  would  choose  a  crown,  wi'  its  perils  and  its 

fame, 
And  miss  a  bonnie  lassie  when  the  kye  come  hame, 

See  yonder  pawky  shepherd  that  lingers  on  the  hill, 
His  ewes  are  in  the  fauld,  and  his  lambs  are  lying 

still; 
Yet  he  downa  gang  to  rest  for  his  heart  is  in  a 

flame, 
To  meet  his  bonnie  lassie  when  the  kye  come  hame, 

Awa  wi'  fame  and  fortune— what  comfort  can 

they  gie?— 
And  a'  the  arts  that  prey  upon  man's  life  and 

liberty! 
Gie  me  the  highest  joy  that  the  heart  o'  man  can 

frame — 
My  bonnie  bonnie  lassie  when  the  kye  come  hame! 


OH,  WHY  LEFT  I  MY  HAME? 

Words  by  B.  Gilfillan. 

Oh,  why  left  I  my  hame  ?    Why  did  I  cross  the 

deep  ? 

Oh,  why  left  I  the  land  where  my  forefathers  sleep?, 
I  sigh  for  Scotia's  shore,  and  I  gaze  across  the  sea, 
But  I  canna  get  a  blink  o'  my  ain  countrie. 

The  palm-tree  waveth  high,  and  fair  the  myrtle 

springs. 
And  to  the  Indian  maid  the  bulbul  sweetly  singsj. 
But  I  dinna  see  the  broom  wi'  its  tassels  on  the  lea, 
Nor  hear  the  lintie's  sang  o'  my  ain  countrie. 

Oh !  here  no  Sabbath  bell  awakes  the  Sabbath 

morn, 
Nor  song  of  reapers  heard  amang  the  yellow  corn; 
For  the  tyrant's  voice  is  here,  and  the  wail  of 

slaverie; 
But  the  sun  of  freedom  shines  in  my  ain  countrie. 

There's  a  hope  for  every  woe,  and  a  balm  for 

every  pain, 
But  the  first  joys  of  our  heart  come  never  back 

again. 
There's  a  track  upon  the  deep,  and  a  path  across 

the  sea, 
But  the  weary  ne'er  return  to  their  ain  countrie 
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DUNCAN  GRAY. 

Words  by  BueN3. 

Duncatt  Gray  cam  here  to  woo, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o"t; 
On  blythe  Yule  night  when  we  were  fa*« 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Maggie  coost  her  head  fu'  beiirh, 
Look'd  asklent  and  unco  skeigh, 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stan'  abeigh ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

Duncan  fleech'd  and  Duncan  pray'd, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't; 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Duncan  sighed  baith  out  aw  in, 
Grat  his  een  baith  bleer't  and  blin*-~3 
Spak  o'  loupin'  o'er  a  linn, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't 

Time  and  chance  are  but  a  tide, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o:t ; 
Slighted  love  is  sair  to  bide, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Shall  I,  like  a  fool,  quoth  he, 
For  a  haughty  hizzie  die  ? 
She  may  gae  "to  France  for  me! 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

IIow  it  comes,  let  doctors  tell, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't; 
tleg  grew  sick  as  he  grew  hale, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Something  in  her  bosom  wrings. 
For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings; 
And  oh,  her  een  they  spak  sic  things  5 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

Duncan  was  a  lad  o'  grace, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't; 
Maggie's  was  a  piteous  case, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Duncan  couldna  be  her  death, 
Swelling  pity  smoor'd  his  wrath; 
Now  they're  crouse  and  canty  baith, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 


THE  MARCH  OF  THE  CAMERON  MEN. 

Arranged  by  Finlay  Dun. 

IpTKUE's  many  a  man  of  the  Cameron  clan, 

That  has  follow'd  his  chief  to  the  held; 
3e  has  sworn  to  support  him,  or  die  by  his  side, 

For  a  Cameron  never  can  yield. 
[  hear  the  pibroch  sounding,  sounding, 

Deep  o'er  the  mountain  and  glen ; 
While  light-springing  footsteps  are  trampling  the 
heath, 
Tis  the  march  of  the  Cameron  men. 


iOh!   proudly  they   walk,    but    each    Cameron 

knows 
He  may  tread  on  the  heather  no  more; 
Cut  boldly  he  follows  his  chief  to  the  field, 
Where  his  laurels  were  gather'd  before. 
I  hear  the  pibroch  sounding,  &c. 

The  moon  has  arisen,  it  shines  on  that  path 

Now  trod  by  the  gallant  and  true — 
High,  hiirh  ai-e  their  hopes,  for  their  chieftain  has 
said, 
That  whatever  men  dare,  they  can  do. 
I  hear  the  pibroch  sounding,  &c. 


COME  UNDER  MY  PLAIDIE. 

Words  by  Macneil. 

Come  under  my  plaidie,  the  night's  gaun  to  fV; 
Come  in  frae  the  cauld  blast,  the  drift,  and  the 

snaw : 
Come  under  my  plaidie,  and  sit  down  beside  me, 
There's  room  in't,  dear  lassie,  believe  me,  for  twa! 
Come  under  my  plaidie,  and  sit  down  beside  me, 
I'll  hap  ye  frae  every  cauld  blast  that  can  blaw; 
Come  under  my  plaidie,  and  sit  down  beside  me, 
There's  room  in't,  dear  lassie,  believe  mc,  for  twa! 

Gae  'wa  wi'  your  plaidie!  auld  Donald,  gae  'wa, 
I  fear  na  the  cauld  blast,  the  drift,  nor  the  snawi 
Gae  'wa  wi'  your  plaidie !  I'll  no  sit  beside  ye — 
Ye  might  be  my  gutcher — auld  Donald,  gae  'wa. 
I'm  gaun  to  meet  Johnnie,  he's  young  and  he's 

bonnie; 
He's  been  at  Meg's  bridal,  fu'  trig  and  fu'  braw! 
Nane  dances  sae  lightly,  sae  gracefu',  sae  tightly, 
His  cheek's  like  the  new  rose,  his  brow's  like  the 

snaw. 

Dear  Marion,  let  that  flee  stick  fast  to  the  wa', 
Your  Jock's  but  a  gowk,  and  has  naething  ava— 
The  hale  o'  his  pack  he  has  now  on  his  back; 
He's  thretty,  and  I  am  but  threescore  and  twa. 
Be  frank  now  and  kin'ly  :  I'll  busk  ye  aye  finely: 
To  kirk  or  to  market  there'll  few  gang  sae  braw  j 
A  bien  house  to  bide  in,  a  chaise  for  to  ride  in, 
And  flunkies  to  'tend  ye  as  fast  as  ye  ca'. 

My  father  aye  tauld  me,  my  mither  an'  a', 

Ye'd  mak'  a  gude  husband,  and  keep  me  ayd 

braw ; 
It's  true  I  lo'e  Johnnie,  he's  young  and  he's  bonnie, 
But,  waes  me !  I  ken,  he  has  naething  ava. 
I  hae  little  tocher,  ye've  made  a  gude  offer; 
I'm  noo  mair  than  twenty;  my  time  is  but  sma'! 
Sae  gie  me  your  plaidie,  I'll  creep  in  beside  ye, 
I  thought  ye'd  been  aulder  than  threescore  and 

twa! 

She  crap  in  ayont  him,  beside  the  stane  wa', 
Whare  Johnnie  was  list'ning,  and  heard  her  tell  a': 
The  day  was    appointed!— his  proud   heart   it 

dunted, 
And  struck  'gainst  his  side,  as  if  bursting  in  twa. 
He  wander'd  hame    wearie,  the   night  it  was 

drearie, 
And,  thowless,  he  tint  his  gate  'mang  the  deep 

snaw ; 
The  howlet  was  screamin',  while  Johnnie  cried, 

Women 
"Wad  marry  auld  Nick  if  he'd  keep  them  aye  braw. 

O  the  deil's  in  the  lasses!  they  gang  now  sae  braw, 
They'll  lie  down  wi'  auld  men  o'  fourscore  and 

twa; 
The  hale'o'  their  marriage  is  gowd  and  a  carriage, 
Plain  love  is  the  cauldest  blast  noo  that  can  blaw. 
Auld  dotards,  be  wary !  tak'  tent  wha  ye  marry, 
Young  wives  wi'  their  coaches,  they'll  whup  and 

they'll  ca', 
Till  they  meet  wi'  some  Johnnie  that's  youthfn 

and  bonnie, 
And  they'll  gie  ye  horns  on  ilk  haffet  to  claw. 


BLUE  BONNETS  OVER  THE  BORDER. 

Words  by  Sir  W alter  Scott. 

Ma^ch,  march,  Ettrick  and  Teviotdale, 
Why,  my  lads,  dinna  ye  march  forward  in  order? 

March,  march,  Eskdale  and  Liddesdale, 
All  the  blue  bonnets  are  over  the  border. 
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Many  a  banner  spread,  flutters  above  yotir  head, 
Many  a  crest  that  is  famous  in  story ; 

Mount  and  make  ready  then,  sons  of  the  mountain 
glen, 
Fight  for  your  king  and  the  old  Scottish  glory. 

Come  from  the  hills  where  yourhirsels  are  grazing; 

Come  from  the  glen  of  the  buck  and  the  roe; 
Come  to  the  crag  where  the  beacon  is  blazing ; 

Come  with  the  buckler,  the  lance,  and  the  bow. 
Trumpets  are  sounding,  war-steeds  are  bounding; 

Stand  to  your  arms,  and  march  in  good  order: 
England  shall  many  a  day  tell  of  the  bloody  fray, 

When  the  blue  bonnets  came  over  the  border. 


GIN  A  BODY  MEET  A  BODY. 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body  comin'  thro'  the  rye, 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body,  need  a  body  cry? 
Every  lassie  has  her  laddie ; 

Nane,  they  say,  hae  I ; 
Yet  a'  the  lads  they  smile  at  me, 

When  comin'  thro'  the  rye. 
Amang  the  train  there  is  a  swain, 

I  dearly  lo'e  mysel' ; 
But  what  his  name,  or  whar  his  hanic 

I  dinna  care  to  tell. 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body  comin'  frae  the  toun, 
Gin  a  body  greet  a  body,  need  a  body  frown  ? 
Every  lassie  has  her  laddie, 

Nane,  they  say,  hae  I ; 
Yet  a'  the  lads  they  smile  at  me, 

When  comin'  thro'  the  rye. 
Amang  the  train  there  is  a  swain 

I  dearly  lo'e  mysel' ; 
But  what  his  name,  or  whar  his  hame, 

I  dinna  care  to  tell. 

THE  BANKS  0'  DOON. 

Words  by  Burns. 

Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair! 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

And  I  sae  weary,  fu'  o'  care ! 
Thou'lt  break  my  heart,  thou  warbling  bird, 

That  wantons  through  the  flowering  thorn- 
Thou  mind'st  me  o'  departed  joys, 

Departed  never  to  return. 

Oft  hae  I  roved  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine; 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  love, 

And  fondly  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 
Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Fu'  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree ; 
And  my  fause  lover  stole  my  rose, 

But  ah !  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 


WHISTLE  O'ER  THE  LAVE  O'T. 

Words  by  Burns. 

First  when  Maggie  was  my  care, 
Heaven  I  thought  was  in  her  air; 
Noo  we're  married,  speer  nae  mair, 

But  whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 
Meg  was  meek,  and  Meg  was  mild, 
Sweet  and  harmless  as  a  child — 
.Wiser  men  than  iikj's  beguiled — 

Sae  whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 

How  we  live,  my  Meg  and  me, 
How  we  love,  and  how  we  grec, 
I  carena  by  how  few  may  see ; 
Sae  whistle  o'er  the  lave  o'ft. 


Wha  I  wish  were  maggots'  meat, 
Dished  up  in  her  winding-sheet, 
I  would  write— but  Meg  wad  see't,— 
Sae  whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. 


BONNIE  PRINCE  CHARLIE. 
Words  by  James  Hogg. 

Cam'  ye  by  Athol,  lad  wi'  the  phllabeg, 

Down  by  the  Tumme!  or  bbnks  of  the  Garry  l 
Saw  ye  my  lad,  wi'  his  tennet  and  white  cockade, 

Leaving  his  mountains  to  follow  Prince  Charlie  ? 
Follow  thee,  follow  thee,  wha  wadna  follow  thee  ? 

Lang  hast  thou  lo'ed  and  trusted  us  fairly; 
Charlie,  Charlie,  wha  wadna  follow  thee? 

King  of  the  Highland  hearts,  bonnie  Princo 
Charlie. 

I  hae  but  ae  son,  my  brave  young  Donald, 

But  if  I  had  ten  they  should  follow  Glengarry; 
Health  to  M'Donald  and  gallant  Clan-Ronald, 
For  these  are  the  men  that  will  die  for  their 
Charlie. 

Follow  thee,  follow  thee,  &c. 

I'll  to  Lochiel  and  Appin,  and  kneel  to  them; 

Down  by  Lord  Murray  and  Roy  of  Kildarlie; 
Brave  Mackintosh  he  shall  fly  to  the  field  with 
them — 
They  are  the  lads  I  can  trust  wi'  my  Charlie. 
Follow  tftee,  follow  thee,  &.c. 

Down  through  the  Lowlands,  down  wi'  the  whiga- 
more; 
Loyal  true  Highlanders,  down  with  them  rarely; 
.onald  and  Donald  drive  en  wi'  the  braid  claymoro 
Over  the  necks  of  the  foes  of  Prince  Charlie. 
Follow  thee,  follow  thee,  &c. 

THE  SCOTTISH  BLUE  BELLS. 

Words  by  Charles  D.  Sillery. 

Let  the  proud  Indian  boast  of  his  jessamino 

bowers, 
His  pastures  of  perfume  and  rose-covered  dells; 
While  humbly  I  sing  of  those  wild  little  flowers, 
The  blue  bells  of  Scotland,  the  Scottish  blue  bells. 
Wave,  wave  your  dark  plumes,  ye  proud  sons  of 

the  mountain, 
For  brave  is  the  chieftain  your  prowess  who  quells, 
And  dreadful  your  wrath  as  the  foam-flashing 
^     fountain  [bells. 

That  calms  its  wild  waves  'mid  the  Scottish  blue 
Then  strike  the  loud  harp  to  the  land  of  the 
river,  [spells, 

The  mountain,  the  valley,  with  all  their  wild 
And  shout  in  the  chorus  for  ever  and  ever, 
The  blue  bells  of  Scotland,  the  Scottish  blue 
bells. 

Sublime  are  your  hills  when  the  young  day  is 

beaming,  [wells, 

And  green  are  your  groves  with  their  cool  crystal 

And  bright  are  your  broadswords  like  morning 

dew  gleaming, 
On  blue  bells  of  Scotland,  on  Scottish  blue  bells. 
Awake!  ye  light  fairies  that  trip  o'er  the  heather, 
Ye  mermaids  arise  from  your  coralline  cells, 
Come   forth  with  your  chorus  all  chanting  to- 
gether— 
The  blue  bells  of  Scotland,  the  Scottish  blue  bells. 
Then  strike  the  loud  harp  to  the  land  of  the 

river. 
The  mountain,  the  valley,  with  all  their  wild 

spells, 
And  shout  in  the  chorus  for  ever  and  ever, 
The  blue  bells  of  Scotland,  the  Scottish  blue 
bells. 
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JOCK  0'  HAZELDEAN. 
Words  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

14  WnY  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladye— • 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide  ? 
I'll  wed  ye  to  my  youngest  son, 

And  ye  sail  be  his  bride; 
And  ye  sail  be  his  bride,  ladye, 

Sae  comely  to  be  seen ;  " 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock  o'  Hazeldean.  ■ 

"Now  let  this  wilful  grief  be  done, 

And  dry  that  cheek  so  pale, 
Young  Frank  is  chief  of  Errington, 

And  Lord  of  Langley  dale ; 
His  step  is  first  in  peaceful  ha', 

His  sword  in  battle  keen ;  " 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock  o'  Hazeldean. 

•'A  chain  o'  gowd  ye  sail  not  lack. 

Nor  braid  to  bind  your  hair; 
Nor  mettled  hound,  nor  managed  hawk. 

Nor  palfrey  fresh  and  fair ; 
And  you,  the  foremost  of  them  a', 

Shall  ride  our  forest  queen  ;  " 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock  o'  Hazeldean. 

The  kirk  was  deck'd  at  morning-tide, 

The  tapers  glimmer'd  fair  ; 
The  priest  and  bridegroom  wait  the  bride, 

And  dame  and  knight  are  there. 
They  sought  her  both  by  bower  and  ha'„ 

The  ladye  was  not  seen,— 
She's  o'er  the  border,  and  awa 

Wi'  Jock  o'  Hazeldean. 

Ttttf  LAIRD  O'  COCKPEN. 

Words  by  Miss  Ferrier. 

Trim  Laird  o'  Cockpen  he's  proud  an'  he's  great; 
His  mind  is  ta'en  up  wi'  things  o'  the  state, 
Jle  wanted  a  wife  his  braw  house  to  keep, 
But  favour  wi'  wooin'  was  fashious  to  seek. 

r>oun  by  the  dyke-side  a  lady  did  dwell, 
At  his  table-head  he  thocht  she'd  look  well: 
M  Wish's  ae  dochter  o'  Claversha'  Lea, 
A  pennyless  lass,  wi'  a  lang  pedigree. 

His  wig  was  weel  pouthered,  as  guid  as  when  new, 
His  waistcoat  was  white,  his  coat  it  was  blue, 
He  put  on  a  ring,  a  sword,  and  cocked  hat; 
And  wha  could  refuse  the  Laird  wi'  a'  that  ? 

He  mounted  his  mare,  and  rade  cannily, 
An'  rapp'd  at  the  yett  o'  Claversha'  Lea, — 
"  (J  no  tell  Mistress  Jean  to  come  speedily  ben, 
She's  wanted  to  speak  to  the  Laird  o'  Cockpen." 

Mistress  Jean  was  makin'  the  elder-flower  wine — 
"An'  what  brings  the  Laird  at  sic  a  like  time?  " 
She  pat  afF  her  apron,  and  on  her  silk  gown, 
Her  mutch  wi'  red  ribbons,  an'  gaed  awa'  down. 

An'  when  she  came  ben,  he  bow'd  fu'  low, 
An'  what  was  his  errand  he  soon  let  her  know; 
Amazed  was  the  Laird  when  the  lady  said—  "Na," 
An'  wi'  a  laigh  court'sy  she  turned  awa. 

Dumfoundered  he  was— but  nae  sigh  did  he  gie, 
Jle  mounted  his  mare,  and  rade  cannily;' 
An'  often  he  thocht,  as  he  gaed  through  the  glen, 
"  She's  daft  to  refuse  the  Laird  o'  Cockpen." 


And  now  that  the  Laird  his  exit  had  made. 
Mistress  Jean  she  reflected  on  what  she  had  said ; 
"  Oh  !  for  ane  I'll  get  better,  it's  waur  I'll  get  ten— 
I  was  daft  to  refuse  the  Laird  o'  Cockpen." 

Neist  time  that  the  Laird  and  the  Lady  were  seen! 

They  were  gaun  arm  in  arm  to  the  kirk  on  tho 
green : 

Now  she  sits  in  the  ha'  like  a  weel-tappit  hen, 

But  as  yet  there's  nae  chickens  appear'd  at  Cock- 
pen. 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOREST. 

Words  by  Mrs  Cockburn. 

I've  seen  the  smiling  of  fortune  beguiling, 

I've  felt  a>l  its  favours,  and  found  its  decay; 
Sweet  was  its  blessing,  and  kind  its  caressing, 

But  now  it  is  fled,  it  is  fled  far  away: 
I've  seen  the  forest  adorned  the  foremost 

With  flowers  of  the  fairest,  most  pleasant  and 
gay; 
So  bonny  was  their  blooming,  their  scent  the  air 
perfuming, 

But  now  they  are  wither'd  and  weeded  away. 

I've  seen  the  morning  with  gold  the  hills  adorning. 

And  loud  tempest  storming  before  the  mid-day  • 
I've  seen  the  Tweed's  silver  streams  glittering  in 
the  sunny  beams, 

Grow  drumly  and  dark  as  he  row'd  on  his  way. 
0  I  fickle  fortune,  why  this  cruel  sporting — 

0 !  why  still  perplex  us  poor  sons  of  a  day  ? 
No  more  your  smiles  can  cheer  me,  no  more  your 
frowns  can  fear  me, 

For  the  flowers  of  the  forest  are  wither'd  away. 

LOUDON'S  BONNIE  WOODS  AND  BRAE3, 
Words  by  Tannahill. 

Loudon's  bonnie  woods  and  braes, 

I  maun  lea'  them  a',  lassie ; 
Wha  can  thole  when  Britain's  faes, 

Wad  gie  Britons  law,  lassie  ? 
Wha  wad  shun  the  field  o*  danger? 
Wha  frae  fame  would  live  a  stranger? 
Now  when  freedom  bids  avenge  her, 

Wha  wad  shun  her  ca',  lassie  ? 
Loudon's  bonnie  woods  and  braes, 

Hae  seen  our  happy  bridal  days, 
An'  gentle  hope  shall  soothe  thy  wacs, 

When  I  am  far  awa',  lassie  I 

Hark !  the  swelling  bugle  sings, 

Yielding  joy  to  thee,  laddie; 
But  the  dolefu'  bugle  brings 

Waefu'  thoughts  to  me,  laddie: 
Lanely  T  maun  climb  the  mountain, 
Lanely  stray  beside  the  fountain, 
Still  the  weary  moments  countin', 

Far  frae  love  and  thee,  laddie. 
O'er  the  gory  fields  of  war, 
When  vengeance  drives  his  crimson  car, 
Thou'lt  maybe  fa',  frne  me  afar, 

And  nane  to  close  thy  e'e,  laddio, 

01  resume  thy  wonted  smile, 

0 !  suppress  thy  fears,  lassie; 
Glorious  honour  crowns  the  toil 

That  the  soldier  shares,  lassie. 
Heaven  will  shield  thy  faithful  lovcrt 
'Till  the  vengeful  strife  is  over  , 
Then  we'll  meet  nae  mair  to  sever, 

'Till  the  day  we  die,  ^ssie; 
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^liflst  otiv  bonnie  woods  andbme9 
"We'll  spend  our  peaceful,  happy  days, 
As  blythe's  yon  lightsome  lamb  that  playa 
On  Loudon's  flow'ry  lea,  lassie. 


BONNIE  DUNDEE. 

Words  by  Sir  Walter  Sco-rr. 

To  the  Lords  of  Convention  'twas  Clavcrhousa 
spoke—  [to  he  broke; 

Ere  the  King's  crown  go  down  tnere  are  crowns 
Then  each  cavalier  who  loves:  honottr  and  me, 
Let  him  follow  the  bonnets  of  Bonnie  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up  my  can, 
Come  saddle  my  horses,  and  call  out  my  men; 
Unhook  the  Wbst  port  and  let  us  gae  free, 
For  its  up  w'ti'a  the  bonnets  of  Bonnie  Dundee. 

Dundee  he  is  mounied,  he  rides  up  the  street, 
The  bells  they  ring  backward,  the  drums  they  are 

beat;  [it  be, 

But  the  Provost  (douce  man)  said,  *'  Just  even  let 
For  the  toun  is  weel  rid  o'  that  de'il  o'  Dundee." 

Come  fill  up,  &c. 

There  are  hills  beyond  Pentland  and  lands  be- 
yond Forth,  [the  north; 

If  there's  Lords  in  the  south  there  are  chiefs  in 

There  are  brave  Duinewassels,  three  thousand 
times  three, 

Will  cry,  Hey!  for  the  bonnets  of  Bonnie  Dundee, 
Come  fill  up,  &c. 

Then  awa  to  the  hills,  to  the  lea,  to  the  rocks, 
Ere  I  own  a  usurper  I'll  crouch  wi'  the  fox ; 
Aixl  tremble,  false  Whigs,  in  the  midst  o' your  glee. 
Ye  hae  no'  seen  the  last  o'  my  bonnets  and  me. 
Come  fill  up,  &c. 

.  GLOOMY  WINTER'S  NOW  AW  A. 

Words  by  Tannahill. 

Gloomy  winter's  now  awa, 
Saft  the  westlin'  breezes  blaw; 
'Mang  the  birks  o'  Stanley-shaw 

The  mavis  sings  fu'  chcerie,  0. 
Sweet  the  craw-flower's  early  bell 
Deck's  Gleniffer's  dewy  dell, 
Blooming  like  thy  bonnie  sel*, 

My  young,  my  artless  dearie,  O 
Come,  my  lassie,  let  us  stray, 
O'er  Glenkilloch's  sunny  brae, 
Blythely  spend  the  gowden  day 

'Midst  joys  that  never  wearie,  O 

Towering  «*'er  the  Newton  woods, 
Laverocks  fan  the  snaw-white  clouds, 
Siller  saughs,  wi'  downie  buds, 

Adorn  the  banks  sae  brierie,  0. 
Round  the  sylvan  fairy  nooks, 
Fcath'ry  braikens  fringe  the  rocks, 
'Neath  the  brae  the  burnie  jouks, 

And  ilka  thing  is  cheerie,  O. 
Trees  may  bud,  and  birds  may  sing, 
Flowers  may  bloom,  and  verdure  spring, 
Joy  to  me  they  cusu^.  fcrsig, 

Unless  wi'  thee,  my  dearie,  O 


THOUGH  YOU  LEAVE  ME  NOW  IN  SORROW. 

Thougtt  you  leave  me  now  in  sorrow, 
Smiles  may  light  our  love  to-morrow, 
/       Doom'd  to  part,  my  faithful  heart 

A  gleam  of  joy  from  hope  shall  borrow 
Ah !  ne'er  forget,  when  friends  are  near, 
Thio  heart  alone  is  thine  for  ever; 
Thou  may'st  find  those  will  love  thee  dear, 
But  not  a  love  like  mine,  0  never ! 


WHA'S  AT  THE  WINDOW,  WHA?- 
Words  by  Alex.  Carlyle. 

Wha's  at  the  window,  wha,  wha  ? 
O  wha's  at  the  window,  wha,  wha? 

Wha  but  blythe  Jamie  Glen, 

He's  come  sax  miles  and  ten, 
To  talc  bonnie  Jeanie  awa,  awa, 
To  tak  bonnie  Jeanie  awa. 

Bridal  maidens  are  braw,  braw, 
O  bridal  maidens  are  braw,  braw; 

But  the  bride's  modest  e'e, 

And  warm  cheek  are  to  me, 
'Boon  pearlens  and  brooches,  an'  a',  an'  a', 
'Boon  pearlens  and  brooches,  an'  a'. 

There's  mirth  on  the  green,  in  the  ha',  the  ha', 
There's  mirth  on  the  greenr  in  the  ha',  the  ha', 

There's  laughing,  there's  quaffing, 

There's  jesting,  there's  daffing, 
But  the  bride's  father's  blythest  of  a',  of  a', 
But  the  bride's  father's  bl>  thest  of  a'. 

It's  no  that  she's  Jamie's  ava,  ava, 
It's  no  that  she's  Jamie's  ava,  ava, 

That  my  heart  is  sae  weary, 

When  a'  the  lave's  cheerie, 
But  it's  just  that  she'll  aye  be  awa,  awa, 
But  it's  just  that  she'll  aye  be  awa. 


JESSIE  THE  FLOWER  0'  DUMBLANE. 

Words  by  Tannahill. 

Titr  sun  has  gane  down  o'er  the  lofty  Eenlomond, 

And  left  the  red  clouds  to  preside  o'er  the 

scene ■ 

While  lan'ely  I  stray  in  the  calm  summer  gloam in' 

To  muse  ou  sweet  Jessie,  the  flow'ro'Dumblane. 

now  sweet  is  the  brier,  wi'  its  saft  fauldlnjj 
blossom ! 

And  sweet  is  the  birk  wi'  its  mantle  o'  green ; 
Yet  sweeter  and  fairer,  and  dear  to  this  bosom, 

Is  lovely  young  Jessie,  the  flow'r  o'  Dumblane. 

She's  modest  as  ony,  and  blythe  as  she's  bonny. 

For  guileless  simplicity  marks  her  its  ain; 
And  far  be  the  villain,  divested  of  feeling, 

Wha'd  blight  in  its  bloom  the  sweet  tlower  o 

Dumblane.  [e'ening, 

Sing   on,   thou   sweet  mavis,  thy  hymn  to  the 

Thou'rt  dear  to  the  echoes  of  Calderwood  glen; 
Sae  dear  to  this  bosom,  sae  artless  and  winning, 

Is  charming  young  Jessie,  the  flower  o'  Dum- 
blane. 

How  lost  were  my  dnys  till  I  met  wi'  my  Jessie, 
The  sports  of  the  citv  seemed  foolish  and  vain, 

I  ne'er  saw  a  nymph  I  could  ca'  my  dear  lassie, 
Till  charm'd  wi'  sweet  Jessie,  the  flow'r  o'  Dum- 
blane. . 

Though  mine  were  the  station  o'  loftiest  grandeur, 
Amidst  its  profusion  I'd  languish  in  pain,  [dour, 

And  reckon  as  naething  the  height  o'  its  splcn- 

lf  wanting  sweet  Jessie,  the  flow'r  o'  Dumblane. 


ftlY  LOVE  IS  LIKE  THE  RED,  RED  ROSE. 
Words  by  Burns. 
0  bit  love's  like  the  red,  red  rose 

That's  newly  sprung  in  June  : 
0  my  love's  like  the  melody 

That's  sweetly  played  in  tune. 
As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass, 

So  deep  in  love  am  I, 
And  I  will  love  thee  still,  my  dear, 

Tho'  a'  the  seas  gang  dry. 
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Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 

And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun; 
And  I  will  love  thee  still,  my  dear. 

While  the  sands  of  life  shall  run. 
But  fare  thee  weel,  my  only  love, 

And  fare  thee  weel  a  while: 
And  I  will  come  again,  my  love, 

Tho'  'twere  ten  thousand  mile. 


0  WHISTLE  AN*  I'LL  COME  TO  YOU,  MY 
LAD. 

Words  by  Burns. 

O  witistle  an'  I'll  come  to  you,  ray  lad; 
O  whistle  an*  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad ;    • 
Tho'  faither  an'  mither  an'  a'  should  gae  ma3, 

0  whistle  an'  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad. 

But  warily  tent  when  you  come  to  court  me, 
An'  comena  unless  the  back  yett  be  a-jee, 
Syne  up  the  back  stile,  an'  let  naebody  see, 
An'  come  as  ye  werena  coroin'  to  me, 
An'  come  as  ye  werena  comin'  to  me. 
O  whistle,  &c. 

At  kirk  or  at  market  whene'er  you  meet  me, 
Gang  bve  me  as  tho'  that  ye  caredna  a  flee; 
But  steal  mc  a  blink  o'  your  bonnie  black  e'e, 
Yet  look  as  ye  werena  lookin'  at  me, 
Yet  look  as  ye  werena  lookin'  at  me. 
0  whistle,  &c 

Aye  vow  an'  protest  that  ye  carena  for  me, 
An'  whiles  ye  may  lichtly  my  beauty  a  wee} 
But  court  na  anither,  tho' jokin'  ye  be, 
For  fear  that  ye  wile  your  fancy  frae  me, 
For  fear  that  ye  wile  your  fancy  frae  me. 
0  whistle,  <fec. 

SOMEBODY. 
Words  by  Buens. 
My  heart  is  sair,  I  daurna  tell. 

My  heart  is  sair  for  somebody, 
I  could  wake  a  winter  night, 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody. 
O  hon,  for  somebody ! 
O  hey,  for  somebody  I 

1  could  I'ange  the  world  around, 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody. 

Ye  pow'rs  that  smile  on  virtuous  love, 

0  sweetly  smile  on  somebody, 
Frae  ilka  danger  keep  him  free, 
And  send  me  safe  my  somebody, 
O  hon,  for  somebody  ! 
0  hey,  for  somebody ! 
I  wad  do,  what  wad  I  not  ? 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody. 


GREEN  GROW  THE  RASHES,  01 
Words  by  Burns. 
There's  nought  but  care  on  every  nan', 

In  every  hour  that  passes,  01 
What  signifies  the  life  o>  man, 
An'  twere  na  for  the  lasses,  O ! 
Gi'een  grow  the  rashes,  O ! 
Green  grow  the  rashes,  0! 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spent, 
Were  spent  amang  the  lasses,  0 1 

The  warly  race  may  riches  chase, 

An'  riches  still  may  flee  them,  0  ! 
£p'  though  at  last  they  catch  them  fast, 
«7!heir  hearts  can  ne'er  enjoy  them,  0 1 
"  Green  grow  the  rashes,  &c. 


Gie  me  a  cannie  hour  at  e'en, 
My  arms  about  my  dearie,  0! 

An  warly  cares  an'  warly  men 
May  a'  gae  tapsal-teerie,  0! 
Green  grow  the  rashes,  Sec. 

For  you  sae  douce  wha  sneer  at  thh 
Ye're  nocht  but  senseless  asses,  o! 

The  wisest  man  the  warl  e'er  saw 
He  dearly  lo'ed  the  lasses,  0 !    ' 
Green  grow  the  rashes,  <£c. 

Auld  Nature  swears  the  lovelv  dears 
Her  noblest  work  she  classe's,  0  ! 

Her  'prentice  han'  she  tried  on' man 
An'  then  she  made  the  lasses,  O !  ' 
Green  grow  the  rashes,  &c. 


fi!Y  LOVE,   SHE'S  BUT  A  LASSIE  YET. 

Author  unknovTi. 

My  love,  she's  but  a  lassie  yet; 
My  love,  she"s  but  a  lassie  yet: 
I'll  let  her  stand  a  year  or  twa'j 
She'll  no  be  half  so  saucy  yet. 

I  rue  the  day  I  sought  her,  O; 

I  rue  the  day  I  sought  her,  0; 

Wha  gets  her,  needna  say  he's  woo'd; 

But  he  may  say  he's  bought  her,  0. 
My  love,  she's  but,  &c. 

It's  up  the  haughs  o'  Clvde  I've  been, 
And  round  the  Kelvin  side  I've  beeu: 
But  a'  the  airts  I  ever  gaed, 
I  ne'er  saw  siccan  pride  I  ween. 
My  love,  she's  but,  &c. 

I'll  no  gang  yonder  twice  again, 
To  ane  so  wond'rous  nice  again ; 
My  bonnie  lass  ye'll  wait  awhile, 
Or  e'er  I  speer  your  price  again. 
My  love,  she's  but,  &c. 


OH  WHERE,  TELL  ME  WHERE. 

On  where,  tell  me  where  is  your  Highlaud  laddie 

gone? 
Oh  where,  tell  me  where  is  your  Highland  laddie 

gone  ? 
He's  gone  with  streaming  banners,  where  noble 

deeds  are  done, 
And  it's  oh  in  my  heart,  I  wish  him  safe  at  home. 

Oh  where,  tell  me  where  did  your  Highland  laddie 

dwell? 
Oh  where,  tell  me  where  did  your  Highland  laddie 

dwell? 
He  dwelt  in  bonnie  Scotland,  where  blooms  the 

sweet  blue  bell, 
And  it's  oh  in  my  heart  I  lo'e  my  laddie  well. 

Oh  what,  tell  me  what  does  your  Highland  laddie 

wear? 
Oh  what,  tell  me  what  does  your  Highland  laddie 

wear? 
A  bonnet  of  the  Saxon  green,  and  on  his  breast  a 

plaid, 
And  it's  oh  in  my  heart  I  lo'e  my  Highland  lad. 

Oh  what, tell  me  whatifyourHighlandlad be  slain? 
Oh  what,  tell  me  what  if  your  Highland  lad  be 

slain  ? 
Oh  no!  true  love  will  be  his  guard  and  bring  him 

safe  again, 
For  it's  oh  my  heart  would  break  if  my  Highland 

lad  were  slain. 

B  * 
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THE  LEA  RIG. 

Words  by  Robert  Ferguson  and  William  ReiDi 

Will  ye  gang  o'er  the  lea  rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O; 
And  cuddle  there  fu'  kindly, 

Wi'  me,  my  kind  dearie,  O ! 
At  thorny  bush,  or  birken  tree, 

We'll  daff,  and  never  weary,  O, 
They'll  scug  ill  een  frae  you  and  mo, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  0. 

Nne  herds  wi'  kent  or  colly  there, 

Shall  ever  come  to  fear  ye,  O ; 
But  laverocks  whistling  in  the  air, 

Shall  woo,  like  me,  their  dearie,  0. 
While  ithers  herd  their  lambs  and  ewes, 

And  toil  for  warld's  gear,  my  jo,, 
Upon  the  lea  my  pleasure  grows 

Wi'  thee  my  kind  dearie,  0. 

At  gloamin',  if  my  lane  I  be, 

Oh,  but  I'm  wondrous  eerie,  0; 
And  mony  a  heavy  sigh  I  gi'e,         < 

When  absent  frae  my  dearie,  0. 
But  seated  'neath  the  milk-white  thorn, 

In  evening  fair  and  dearie,  0, 
Enraptur'd  a'  my  cares  I  scorn, 

When  wi'  my  kind  dearie,  0. 

Where  through  the  birks  the  burnie  rowa 

Aft  ha'e  I  sat  fu'  cheerie,  O, 
Upon  the  bonnie  greensward  howec, 

Wi'  thee,  my  kind  dearie,  0. 
I've  courted  till  I've  heard  the  craw 

Of  honest  chanticleerie,  O, 
Tet  never  miss'd  my  sleep  ava, 

When  wi'  my  kind  dearie,  O. 

For  though  the  night  were  ne'er  sae  dai&9 

And  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary,  0, 
I'd  meet  thee  on  the  lea  rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 
While  in  this  weary  world  of  wae, 

This  wilderness  sae  dreary,  O, 
What  maks  me  blythe,  and  keeps  me  sae? 

'Tis  thee,  my  kind  dearie,  0. 


I  LO'E  THE  HILLS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Words  by  L.  M'Cormick. 

I  lo'e  the  hills  of  Scotland, 

May  her  thistle  proudly  wave, 
The  emblem  of  my  native  land, 
The  motto  of  the  brave. 

Thy  sons  shall  guard  thy  rocky  skorea 

From  every  hostile  band, 
And  in  the  cause  of  liberty 

Shall  aye  the  foremost  stand. 
I  lo'e  the  hills,  &c. 

Where  is  the  heart  that  wadna  warm 
To  hear  o'  Scotland's  weal? 

The  name  alone  it  breathes  a  charm 
Her  sons  shall  ever  feel. 
I  lo'e  the  hills,  &c. 

Thy  sons,  though  far  in  ither  climes, 

Still  mind  the  happy  spot; 
The  noisy  brook,  the  silver  stream, 

And  ivy  covered  cot. 
I  lo'e  the  hills,  &c. 

Home  of  my  youth— my  fond  desira 
Shall  o'er  the  waters  glide, 

For  aye  auld  Scotland  shall  be  free, 
Free  as  the  swelling  tide. 
J  lo'e  the  hills,  &c 


THE  JOLLY  BEGGAR. 
Words  by  King  James  V. 

There  was  a  jolly  beggar,  and  a  begging  he  was 

bouu', 
And  he  took  up  his  quarters  into  a  land'art  toun. 
And  we'll  gang  nae  mair  a-roving,  a-roving  in 

the  niffht, 
And  we'll  gang  nae  mair  a-roving,  let  the  moon 

shine  e'er  sae  bright. 

And  we'll  gang  nae  mair  a-roving. 

He  wad  neither  lay  in  barn,  nor  yet  wad  he  in 

byre, 
But  in  a-hint  the  ha'  door,  or  else  afore  the  fire. 
And  we'll  gang,  &c. 

The  beggar's  bed  was  made  at  e'en,  wi'guid  clean 

straw  and  hay, 
And  in  a-hint  the  ha'  door,  and  there  the  beggar 

lay. 

And  we'll  gang,  &c. 

Up  raise  the  guidman's  dochter,  and  for  to  bar  the 

door, 
And  there  she  saw  the  beggar  standin'  i'  the  floor. 
And  we'll  gang,  &c. 

He  took  a  horn  frae  his  side,  and  blew  both  loud 
and  shrill, 

And  four-and-twenty  belted  knights  came  skip- 
ping o'er  the  hill. 

And  we'll  gang,  &c 

And  he  took  out  his  little  knife,  loot  a'  his  dud- 
dies  fa', 

And  he  was  the  brawest  gentleman  that  was 
amang  them  a'. 

And  we'll  gang,  &c. 

KELVIN  GROVE. 

,Words  by  T.  Lyle,  Surgeon,  Glasgow. 

Let  us  haste  to  Kelvin  Grove,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 
Through  its  mazes  let  us  rove,  bonnie  lassie,  O; 

AVhere  the  rose  in  all  her  pride, 

Paints  the  hollow  dingle  side, 
Where  the  midnight  fairies  glide,  bonnie  lassie,  0 

Let  us  wander  by  the  mill,  bonnie  lassie,  0. 

To  the  cove  beside  the  rill,  bonnie  lassie,  0. 
Where  the  glens  rebound  the  call 
Of  the  lofty  water-fall,  TO. 

Through  the  mountain's  rocky  hall,  bonnie  lassie, 

Though  I  dare  not  call  thee  mine,  bonnie  lassie,  0, 
As  the  smile  of  fortune's  thine,  bonnie  lassie,  0 ; 
Yet  were  fortune  on  my  side, 
I  could  stay  thy  father's  pride, 
And  might  win  thee  for  my  bride,  bonnie  lassie,  0. 

For  the  frowns  of  fortune  lower,  bonnie  lassie,  0, 
On  thy  lover  at  this  hour,  bonnie  lassie,  0; 
Ere  the  golden  orb  of  day 
Wakes  the  warblers  on  the  spray, 
From  this  land  I  must  away,  bonnie  lassie,  0. 

Then  farewell  to  Kelvin  Grove,  bonnie  lassie,  0, 
And  adieu  to  all  1  love,  bonnie  lassie,  0,— 

To  the  river  winding  clear, 

To  the  fragrant  scented  brier, 
Ev'n  to  thee,  of  all  most  dear,  bonnie  lassie,  O. 

And  when  on  a  distant  shore,  bonnie  lassie,  O, 
Should  I  fall,  midst  battle's  roar,  bonnie  lassie,  0 ; 

Wilt  thou,  Ellen,  when  you  hear 

Of  thy  lover  on  his  bier, 
To  his  memory  shed  a  tear,  bonnie  lassie,  0  ? 
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O  DINNA  ASE  ME  GIN  I  LO'E  YE. 

O  dinna  ask  me  gin  I  lo'e  ye, 

Deed  I  daurna  tell ; 
Dinna  ask  me  gin  I  lo'e  ye, 

Ask  it  o'  yoursel. 
0  dinna  look  sae  sair  at  me, 

For  weel  ye  ken  me  true ; 
0  gin  ye  look  sae  sair  at  me, 

I  daurna  look  at  you. 

When  ye  gang  to  yon  braw,  braw  town, 

And  bonnier  lasses  see, 
O  dinna,  Jamie,  look  at  them, 

Lest  ye  should  mind  na  me : 
For  I  could  never  bide  the  lass 

That  ye  lo'e  mair  than  me; 
And  0!  I'm  sure  my  heart  would  break, 

Gin  ye  proved  fause  to  me. 


CAULD  KAIL  IN  ABERDEEN, 

There's  cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen, 

And  custocks  in  Stra 'bogie, 
Whaur  ilka  lad  maun  hae  his  lass, 
But  I  maun  hae  my  cogie. 
For  I  maun  h£e  my  cogie,  sirs, 

I  canna  want  my  cogie ; 
I  wadna  gie  my  three-girr'd  cog, 
For  a'  the  wives  in  Bogie. 

There's  Johnny  Smith  has  got  a  wife, 

Wha  scrimps  him  o*  his  cogie ; 
But  were  she  mine,  upon  my  life, 
I'd  dook  her  in  a  bogie. 
For  I  maun  hae  my  cogie,  sirs, 

I  canna  want  my  cogie ; 
I  wadna  gie  my  three  girr'd  cc;;, 
For  a'  the  wives  in  Bogie. 

FEE  HIM,  FATHER,  FEE  HIM. 
Author  unknown. 

Saw  ye  Johnnie  comin',  quo'  she, 

Saw  ye  Johnnie  comin'; 
Saw  ye  Johnnie  comin',  quo'  she, 

Saw  ye  Johnnie  comin.' 
Saw  ye  Johnnie  comin',  quo  she, 

Saw  ye  Johnnie  comin'; 
Wi'  his  blue  bonnet  on  his  head, 

And  his  doggie  rinnin',  quo*  she, 

And  his  doggie  rinnin'  ? 

Fee  him,  father,  fee  him,  quo'  she, 

Fee  him,  father,  fee  him ; 
Fee  him,  father,  fee  him,  quo'  she, 

Fee  him,  father,  fee  him  ; 
For  he  is  a  gallant  lad, 

And  a  weel  doin' ; 
And  a'  the  wark  about  the  house, 

Gaes  wi'  me  when  I  see  him,  quo'  she, 

Gaes  wi'  me  when  I  see  him. 

What  will  I  do  wi'  him,  hizzie  ? 

Vv'hat  will  I  do  wi'  him  ? 
He's  ne'er  a  sark  upon  his  back, 

And  I  hae  nane  to  gie  him. 
1  hae  twa  sarks  into  my  kist, 

And  ane  o'  them  I'll  gie  him; 
And  for  a  merk  o'  mair  fee, 

Dinna  stand  wi'  him,  quo'  she, 

Dinna  stand  wi'  him. 

For  weel  do  I  lo'e  him,  quo'  she, 

"Weel  do  I  lo'e  him ; 
For  weel  do  I  lo'e  him,  quo'  shOj 

Weel  do  I  lo'e  him. 


0  fee  him,  father,  fee  him,  quo'  she, 

Fee  him,  father,  fee  him ; 
He'll  haud  the  pleugh,  thrash  in  the  barn, 

And  crack  wi*  me  at  e'en,  quo  she, 

And  crack  wi'  me  at  e'en. 


O!    JEANIE,    THERE'S    NAETHING    TO 
FEAR  TE. 

0 !  jit  lassie,  our  joy  to  complete  again, 

Meet  me  again  in  the  gloamin',  my  dearie  ; 
Low  down  i'  the  dell  let  us  meet  again, 

O !  Jeanie,  there's  naething  to  tear  ye- 
Come  when  the  wee  bat  flits  silent  an'  eerie, 
Come  when  the  pale  face  of  nature  looks  weary, 
Love  be  thy. sure  defence,  ; 
Beauty  and  innocence — 
0 !  Jeanie,  there's  naething  to  fear  ye. 

Sweetly  blaws  the  haw  an*  the  rowan  tree,' 

Wild  roses  speck  our  thicket  so  brierie ; 
Still,  still  will  our  bed  in  the  greenwood  be — ' 

O !  Jeanie,  there's  naething  to  fear  ye; 
Note  when  the  blackbird  o'  singing  grows  weary, 
List  when  the  beetle-bee's  bugle  comes  near  ye  j 
Then  come  with  fairy  haste, 
Light  foot  and  beating  breast — 
0 !  Jeanie,  there's  naething  to  fear  ye. 

Far,  far  will  the  bogle  and  brownie  be ;       .:      . 
Beauty  and  truth  they  darena  come  near  it-* 
Kind  love  is  the  tie  of  our  unity — 

A'  maun  love  it,  an'  a  maun  revere  it. 
Love  maks  the  sang  o'  the  woodlands  sae  cheerie, 
Love  gars  a'  nature  look  bonnie  that's  near  ye; 
Love  makes  the  rose  sae  sweet, 
Cowslip  and  violet — 
0 1  Jeanie,  there's  naething  to  fear  ye. 

A  ROSEBUD  BY  MY  EARLY  WALK. 

Words  by  Bukns.  ! 

A  rosebud  by  my  early  walk, 
Adorcn  a  corn-enclosed  bawk, 
Sae  gently  bent  its  thorny  stalk, 

All  on  a  dewy  morning. 
Ere  twice  the  shades  o'  dawn  are  fled, 
In  a'  its  crimson  glory  spread, 
And  drooping  rich  the  dewy  head, 

It  scents  the  early  morning. 

Within  the  bush,  her  covert  nest 
A  little  linnet  fondly  prest ; 
The  dew  sat  chilly  on  her  breast, 

Sae  early  in  the  morning. 
She  soon  shall  see  her  tender  brood, 
The  pride,  the  pleasure  o'  the  wood, 
Amang  the  fresh  green  leaves  bedew'd, 

Awake  the  early  morning. 

So  thou,  dear  bird,  young  Jeanie  fair ! 

On  trembling  string,  or  vocal  air, 

Shall  sweetly  pay  the  tender  care 
That  tends  thy  early  morning. 

So  thou,  sweet  rosebud,  young  and  gay, 

Shall  beauteous  blaze  upon  the  day, 

And  bless  the  parent's  evening  ray- 
That  watch'd  thy  early  morning. 


A  FAMOUS  MAN  WAS  ROBIN  HOOD. 
Words  by  Wordswoeth, 

A  famous  man  was  Robin  Hood, 
The  English  ballad  singer's  joy  ; 

But  Scotland  has  a  chief  as  good, 
She  has,  she  has  her  bold  Rob  Roy. 
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A  dauntless  heart  Macgregor  shows, 
And  wond'rous  length  and  strength  of  arm  ; 

He  long  had  quell'd  his  Highland  foes, 
And  kept,  and  kept  his  friends  from  harm. 

This  daring  mood  protects  him  still, 
For  this  the  robber's  simple  plan, 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  will, 
And  they,  and  they  should  keep  who  can. 

And  while  Rob  Roy  is  free  to  vove, 
In  summer's  heat  and  winter's  snow, 

The  eagle  he  is  lord  above, 
And  Rob,  and  Rob  is  lord  below. 


DAINTY  DAVIE. 
Word3  by  Burns. 
Now  rosy  May  comes  in  wi'  flow'rs, 
To  deck  her  gay  green-spreading  bow'rs  ; 
An'  now  come  in  my  happy  hours, 
To  wander  wi'  my  Davie. 
Meet  me  on  the  warlock  knowe, 
Dainty  Davie,  dainty  Davie  1 
There  I'll  spend  the  day  wi'  you, 
My  ain  dear  dainty  Davie  I 

The  crystal  waters  round  us  fa', 
The  merry  birds  are  lovers  a', 
The  scented  breezes  round  us  blaw, 
Awandering  wi'  my  Davie. 
Meet  me  on  the  warlock  knowe,  &o. 

When  purple  morning  starts  the  hare, 
To  steal  upon  her  early  fare  ; 
Then  thro'  the  dews  I  will  repair 
To  meet  my  faithfu'  Davie. 
Meet  me  on  the  warlock  knowe,  &0. 

When  day,  expiring  in  the  west, 
The  curtain  draws  o'  Nature's  rest, 
I'll  flee  to  his  arms  I  lo*e  best, 
And  that's  my  dainty  Davie. 
Meet  me  on  the  warlock  knowe,  &e. 


MARRY  FOR  LOVE  AND  WORK  FOR  SILLER. 

When  I  and  my  Jenny  thegither  were  tied, 
We  had  but  sma'  share  o'  the  world  between  us; 

Yet  lo'ed  ither  weei,  and  had  youth  on  our  side, 
And  strength  and  guid  health  were  abundantly 
gi'en  us ; 

I  warsled  and  toiled  through  the  fair  and  the  foul, 
And  she  was  ngnt  carefu'  o'  what  I  brought  till 
her, 

For  aye  we  had  min'  o'  the  canny  auld  rule- 
Just  "  marry  for  love  and  work  for  siller." 

Our  bairns  they  cam'  thick— we  were  thankfu'  for 
that, 

Forthebitandthebrattiecam'ayealangwi'them-, 
Our  pan  was  exchanged  for  a  guid  muckle  pat, 

And,  somehow  or  ither,  we  aye  had  to  gi'e  them. 
Our  laddies  grew  up,  $nd  they  wrought  wi'  myseP, 

Ilk  atfeTgat  as  buiruly  and  stout  as  a  miller, 
Our  lasses^they  keepit  us  trig  aye  and  hale, 

And  now  we  can  count  a  bit  trifle  o'  siller. 

But  I  and  my  Jenny  are  baith  wearin'  down, 

And  our  lads  and  our  lasses  hae  a'  gotten  married, 
Yet  see,  we  can  rank  wi'  the  best  i'  the  town, 

Though  our  noddles  we  never  owre  haughtily 
carried. 
And  mark  me— I've  now  got  a  braw  coekit  hat, 

And  in  our  civic  building  ».n  reckon'd  a  pillar, 
Is  na  that  a  bit  honour  for  ane  to  get  at, 

Wha  married  for  love  and  wha  wrought  fo» 
siller? 


KIND  ROBIN  LO'ES  MB. 

Words  by  Bdens. 
Robin  is  my  only  jo, 
Robin  has  the  art  to  lo'e ; 
So  to  his  suit  I  mean  to  bow, 
Because  I  ken  he  lo'es  me. 

Happy,  happy  was  the  show'r 
That  led  me  to  his  birken  bow'r, 
Where  first  of  love  I  fand  the  pow'r, 
And  kenn'd  that  Robin  lo'ed  me. 

He's  tall  and  sonsy,  frank  and  free, 
Lo'ed  by  a',  and  dear  to  me  ; 
Wi'  him  I'd  live,  wi'  him  I'd  die, 
Because  my  Robin  lo'es  me. 

Then  fly  ye  lazy  hours  away, 
And  hasten  on  the  happy  day, 
When,  "join  your  hands,"  Mess  John  shall 
And  mak'  him  mine  that  lo'es  me.        [say, 


THERE  GREW  IN  BONNIE  SCOTLAND. 

There  grew  in  bonnie  Scotland  a  thistle  and  a  brier, 
And  aye  they  twined  and  clasped,  like  sisters  kind 

and  dear ; 
The  rose  it  was  sae  bonnie,  it  could  ilk  bosom  charm ; 
The  thistle  spread  its  thorny  leaves,  to  keep  the  rose 

from  harm. 

A  bonnie  laddie  tended  the  rose  baith  aire  and  late, 
He  watered  it,  he  fanned  it,  he  wove  it  with  his  fate ; 
And  the  leal  hearts  of  Scotland  prayed  it  might  never 

fa', 
The  thistle  was  sae  bonnie  green,  the  rose  sae  lika 

the  snaw. 

But  the  weird  sisters  sat  where  hope's  fair  emblem 

grew, 
They  drapt  a  drap  upon  the  rose  o'  bitter  blasting 

dew; 
And  aye  they  twined  the  mystic  thread,  but  ere  their 

task  was  done 
The  snaw-white  rose  it  disappeared,  it  withered  in 

the  sun. 

A  bonnie  laddie  tended  the  rose  baith  aire  and  late, 
He  watered  it,  he  fanned  it,  and  wove  it  wi'  his  fate; 
But  the  thistle  tap  it  withered,  winds  bore  it  far  awa', 
And  Scotland's  heart  was  broken  for  the  rose  sao 
like  the  snaw. 


BLITHE  WAS  SHE. 
Words  by  Burns. 
Blithe,  blithe,  and  merry  was  she, 

Blithe  was  she  but  and  ben  ; 
Blithe  by  the  banks  of  Erne, 
And  blithe  in  Glenturit  glen. 

By  Oughtertyre  grows  the  aik, 
On  Yarrow  braes  the  birken  shaw; 

But  Phemie  was  a  bonnier  lass 
Than  braes  o'  Yarrow  ever  saw. 
Blithe,  blithe,  &c. 

Her  looks  were  like  a  flower  in  May— 
Her  smile  was  like  a  simmer  mom  j 

She  tripped  by  the  banks  of  Erne 
As  light's  a  bird  upon  a  thorn. 
Blithe,  blithe,  <tc. 

Her  bonnie  face  it  was  as  meek 
As  ony  lamb  upon  the  lea  ; 

The  evening  sun  was  ne'er  sae  sweet 

As  was  the  blink  o!  Phemie's  ee. 

Blithe,  blithe,  &c. 
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The  Highland  hills  I've  wander'd  wide, 
And  o'er  the  Lowlands  I  hae  been; 

But  Phemie  was  the  blithest  lass 
That  ever  trod  the  dewy  green. 
Blithe,  blithe,  &c. 


O  ARE  YE  SLEEPIN',  MAGGIE? 

Words  by  Tannahill. 
0  are  ye  sleepin',  Maggie  ? 

0  are  ye  sleepin',  Maggie  ? 
Let  me  in,  for  loud  the  linn 

Is  roaring  o'er  the  warlock  craigio. 

Mirk  and  rainy  is  the  night, 

No  a  star  in  a'  the  carry  ; 
Lightnings  gleam  athwart  the  lift, 

And  winds  drive  on  wi'  winter's  fury. 
0  are  ye  sleepin',  &c. 

Fearfu'  soughs  the  boor-tree  bank, 
The  rifted  wood  roars  wild  and  dreario ; 

Loud  the  iron  yett  does  clank, 
And  cry  o'  howlets  maks  me  eerie. 
0  are  ye  sleepin',  <fcc. 

Aboon  my  breath  I  daurna  speak, 
For  fear  I  rouse  your  waukrife  daddy  f 

Cauld's  the  blast  upon  my  cheek  j 
0  rise,  rise,  my  bonnie  lady  1 
0  are  ye  sleepin',  &c 

She  oped  the  door,  she  let  him  in, 
He  cuist  aside  his  dreeping  plaidie ; 

Blaw  your  warst,  ye  raiu  and  win', 
Since,  Maggie,  now  I'm  in  aside  ye. 

Now  since  ye're  waukin',  Maggie, 
Now  since  ye're  waukin',  Maggie, 

What  care  I  for  howlet's  cry, 
For  boor-tree  bank,  or  warlock  craigic  t 

WHEN  YE  GANG  AWA',  JAMIE. 

SnE— When  ye  gang  awa',  Jamie, 
Far  across  the  sea,  laddie  ; 
When  ye  gang  to  Germanie, 
What  will  ye  send  to  me,  laddie  ? 

IIe — I'll  send  ye  a  braw  new  gown,  Jeanie, 
I'll  send  you  a  braw  new  gown,  lassie, 
And  it  shall  be  o'  silk  and  gowd, 
Wi'  Valenciennes  set  round,  lassie. 

Sue— That's  nae  gift  ava',  Jamie. 

That's  nae  gift  ava',  laddie  ; 
There's  ne'er  a  gown  in  a'  the  land, 
I'd  like  when  ye're  awa',  laddie. 

nE— When  I  come  back  again,  Jeanie, 
When  I  come  back  again,  lassie, 
I'll  bring  wi'  me  a  gallant  gay, 
To  be  your  ain  guidman,  lassie* 

SnE— Be  my  guidman  yoursel',  Jamie, 
Be  my  guidman  yoursel',  laddie, 
And  tak'  me  owre  to  Germanie 
Wi'  you  at  name  to  dwell,  laddie. 

LTe— I  dinna  ken  how  that  wad  do,  Jeanie, 

1  dinna  ken  how  that  can  be,  lassie, 
For  I've  a  wife  and  bairnies  three, 

And  I'm  no  sure  how  ye'd  'gree,  lassie. 

Bun— You  should  ha'e  telt  me  that  in  time,  Jamie, 
You  should  ha'e  telt  me  that  in  time,  laddie; 
For  had  I  kent  o'  your  fause  heart, 
You  ne'er  had  gotten  mine,  laddie. 


He— Your  een  were  like  a  spell,  Jeanie^ 
Your  een  were  like  a  spell,  lassie* 
That  ilka  day  bewitched  me  sae, 
1  could  na  help  mysel',  lassie. 

She — Gae  back  to  your  wife  and  hame,  Jamie, 

Gae  back  to  your  bairnies  three,  laddie  $ 
And  I  will  pray  they  ne'er  may  thole 
A  broken  heart,  like  me,  laddie. 

He— Dry  that  tearfu'  e'e,  Jeanie, 
My  story's  a'  a  lee,  lassie ; 
I've  neither  wife  nor  bairnies  three, 
And  I'll  wed  nane  but  thee,  lassie. 

She— Think  weel  before  ye  rue,  Jamie, 

Think  weel  for  fear  you  rue,  laddie, 
For  I  have  neither  gowd  nor  lands, 
To  be  a  match  for  you,  laddie. 

He — Blair  in  Athol's  mine,  Jeanie, 

Little  Dunkeld  is  mine,  lassie  ; 
Saint  Johnston's  Bow'r,  and  Hunting  Tower- 
An'  a  that's  mine  is  thine,  lassie. 


LAST  MAY  A  BRAW  WOOER. 

Last  May  a  braw  wooer  cam  down  the  lang  glen, 
And  sair  wi'  his  love  he  did  deave  me  ; 

I  said  there  was  naething  I  hated  like  men : 
The  deuce  gae  wi'm  to  believe  me,  believe  me, 
The  deuce  gae  wi'm  to  believe  me. 

He  spak  o'  the  darts  o'  my  bonnie  black  een, 
And  vowed  for  my  love  he  was  deeing  ; 

I  said  he  might  die  when  he  liked  for  Jean : 
May  I  be  forgie'n  for  leein',  for  leein', 
May  I  be  forgie'n  for  leein'. 

A  weel-stocked  mailen,  himsel'  for  the  laird, 
And  marriage  aff-hand,  were  his  proffers  ; 

I  never  loot  on  that  I  kenned  it  or  cared, 
But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  offers,  waur  offers, 
But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  offers. 

But  what  wad  ye  think?  in  a  fortnight  or  less, 
The  deil  tak  his  taste  to  gang  near  her  I 

He  up  the  lang  loan  to  my  black  cousin  Bess : 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jad !  I  could  bear  her,  could 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jad  1 1  could  bear  her.  [bear  her, 

But  a'  the  neist  week  as  I  fretted  wi'  care, 

I  gaed  to  the  tryste  o'  Dalgarnock, 
And  wha  but  my  braw  fickle  lover  was  there  f 

He  glower'd  as  he'd  seen  a  warlock,  a  warlock, 

He  glower'd  as  he'd  seen  a  warlock. 

But  owre  my  left  shout  her  I  gied  him  a  blink, 
Lest  neebours  might  say  I  was  saucy ; 

My  wooer  he  capered  as  he'd  been  in  drink, 
And  vowed  I  was  his  dear  lassie,  dear  lassie, 
And  vowed  I  was  his  dear  lassie. 

I  speered  for  my  cousin  fu'  couthy  and  sweet, 

Gin  she  had  recovered  her  hearin', 
And  how  my  auld  shoon  fitted  her  shachled  feet ; 

Guid  save  us !  how  he  fell  a-swearin',  a-swearin*, 

Guid  save  us !  how  he  fell  a-swearin'. 

He  begged,  for  guidsake,  I  wad  be  his  wife, 

Or  else  I  wad  kill  him  wi'  sorrow; 
So  e'en  to  preserve  the  puir  body  in  life, 

I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow,  to-morrow, 

I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow. 


I'M  OWRE  YOUNG  TO  MARRY  YET. 

I'm  owre  young,  I'm  owre  young, 
I'm  owre  young  to  marry  yet, 

I'm  owre  young,  'twould  be  a  sin 
To  tak  me  frae  my  mammy  ^t  J 
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I  am  my  mammy's  ain  bairn, 
Nor  o'  my  hame  am  weary  yet, 

And  I  would  hae  you  learn,  lads, 
That  ye  for  mo  maun  tarry  yet. 
For  I'm  owre  young,  &c. 

I'm  owre  young,  I'm  owre  young, 

I'm  owre  young  to  marry  yet, 
I'm  owre  young,  'twould  be  a  sin 

To  tak  me  frae  my  mammy  yet ; 
For  I  hae  had  my  ain  way, 

Nane  daur  to  contradict  me  yet, 
So  soon  to  say,  I  maun  obey — 

In  truth  I  daurna  venture  yet. 
For  I'm  owre  young,  &c. 

AFTON  WATER. 
Words  by  Burns. 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes, 
Flow  gently,  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 

Thou  stock-dove  whose  echo  resounds  through  the 

glen, 
Ye  wild  whistling  blackbirds  in  yon  thorny  den, 
Thou  green-crested  lapwing  thy  screaming  forbear, 
I  charge  you  disturb  not  my  slumbering  fair. 

How  lofty,  sweet  Afton,  thy  neighbouring  hills, 
Far  mark'd  with  the  courses  of  clear,  winding  rills  j 
There  daily  I  wander  as  noon  rises  high, 
My  flocks  and  my  Mary's  sweet  cot  in  my  eye. 

How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  valleys  belcw, 
Where,  wild  in  the  woodlands,  the  primroses  blow  J 
There  oft,  as  mild  ev'ning  sweeps  over  the  lea, 
Tho  sweet-scented  birk  shades  my  Blary  and  me. 
Thy  crystal  Stream,  Afton,  how  lovely  it  glides, 
And  winds  by  the  cot  where  ray  Mary  resides; 
How  wanton  thy  waters  her  snowy  feet  lave, 
As  gath'ring  sweet  fiow'rets  she  stems  thy  clear  wa7a 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  river,  the  theme  of  my  lays ; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 

WILL  YOU  NO  COME  BACK  AGAIN  ? 
Bonnie  Charlie's  now  awa, 

Safely  owre  the  friendlv  main; 
Mony  a  heart  will  break  fn  twa, 
Should  he  ne'er  come  back  again. 
Will  ye  no  come  back  again  ? 

Will  ye  no  come  back  again  ? 
Better  lo'ed  ye  canna  be — 
Will  ye  no  come  back  again  ? 
Ye  trusted  in  your  Hieland  men, 

They  trusted  you,  dear  Charlie ! 
They  kent  your  hiding  in  the  glen, 
Death  or  exile  braving. 
Will  ye  no,  &c. 

English  bribes  were  a'  in  vain, 

Tho'  puir  and  puirer  we  maun  be; 
Siller  canna  buy  the  heart 

That  beats  aye  for  thine  and  thee. 
Will  ye  no,  <tc. 
We  watched  thee  in  the  gloaming  hour, 

We  watched  thee  in  the  morning  grayj 
Tho'  thirty  thousand  pounds  they  gie, 

Oh,  there  is  nane  that  wad  betray. 
Will  ye  no,  &c. 
Sweet's  the  lavrock's  note  an'  lang, 

Lilting  widely  up  the  glen; 
But  aye  to  me  he  sings  ae  sang, 

Will  you  come  back  again? 
Will  ye  no,  &c. 


TO  MARY  IN  HEAVED. 

Thou"  lingering  star,  with  less'ning  ray,  ' 

That  lov'st  to  greet  the  earl}'  morn, 
Again  thou  ush'rest  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mary !  deavideparted  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hearst  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast? 

The  sacred  hour  can  I  forget ! 

Can  I  forget  the  hallowed  grove, 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met, 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love ! 
Eternity  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past,— 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace; — 

Ah!  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last ! 

Ayr,  gurgling,  kissed  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wildwoods,  thickening,  green* 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 

Twined  am'rous  round  the  raptured  scene; 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest. 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spra}', 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaimed  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes, 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care; 
Time  but  the  impression  deeper  makes, 

As  sti'eams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  t 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast I 

OH  WAT  YE  WHA'S  IN  YON  TOWN. 

Oh,  wat  ye  wha's  in  yon  town, 

Ye  see  the  e'enin'  sun  upon  ? 
The  fairest  dame's  in  yon  town, 

That  e'enin'  sun  is  shining  on. 

Now  haply  down  yon  gay  green  shaw, 
She  wanders  by  yon  spreading  tree ; 

How  blest  ye  flowers  that  round  her  blaw, 
Ye  catch  the  glances  o'  her  e'e  I 

How  blest  ye  birds  that  round  her  sing, 
And  welcome  in  the  blooming  yearl 

And  doubly  welcome  be  the  spring, 
The  season  to  my  Lucy  dear. 

The  sun  blinks  blithe  on  yon  town, 
And  on  yon  bonnie  braes  of  Ayr; 

But  my  delight  in  yon  town, 
And  dearest  bliss,  is  Lucy  fair. 

Without  my  love,  not  a'  the  charms 
0'  Paradise  could  yield  me  joy; 

But  gie  me  Lucy  in  my  arms, 

And  welcome  Lapland's  dreary  sky ! 

My  cave  wad  be  a  lover's  bower, 
Though  raging  winter  rent  the  air; 

And  she  a  lovely  little  flower, 
That  I  wad  tent  and  shelter  there. 

Oh  sweet  is  she  in  yon  town, 
Yon  sin*rin'  sun's  gane  down  upon; 

A  fairer  than's  in  yon  town 
His  setting  beam  ne'er  shone  upon; 

If  angry  fate  is  sworn  my  foe, 
And  suffering  I  am  doomed  to  bear; 

I  careless  quit  aught  else  below, 
But  spare  me,  spare  me,  Lucy  dear , 
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For  while  life's  dearest  blood  is  warm, 
Ae  thought  frae  her  shall  ne'er  depart; 

And  she,  as  fairest  in  her  form  ! 
She  has  the  truest,  kindest  heart ! 


AULD  LANGSYNE. 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  min'  ? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  days  o'  langsyne  ? 

For  auld  langsyne,  my  dear, 

For  auld  langsyne, 
We'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet, 
For  auld  langsyne. 

"We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braes, 

And  pu'd  the  go  wans  fine ; 
Bat  we've  wander'd  mony  a  wearie  fit 

Sin'  auld  langsyne. 

For  auld  langsyne,  &c. 

We  twa  hae  paidl't  i'  the  burn 

Frae  morning  sun  till  dine; 
But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar'd 

Sin'  auld  langsyne. 

For  auM  langsyne,  &c. 

Noo  there's  a  hand,  my  trusty  frien', 

And  gie's  a  hand  o'  thine, 
And  we'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet, 

For  auld  langsyne. 

For  auld  langsyne,  &c. 

.    And  surely  ye'll  be  your  pint  stoup, 
As  sure  as  I'll  be  mine, 
And  we'll  tak  a  right  guid  willie-waught, 
For  auld  langsyne. 

For  auld  langsyne,  &c. 

0  FOR  ANE-AND-TWENTY,  TAM. 
O  for  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn ! 

And  hey  sweet  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn  I 
I'll  learn  my  kin  a  rattlin'  sang, 

An'  I  saw  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn! 

They  snool  me  sair  and  haud  me  doon, 
And  gar  me  look  like  bluntie,  Tarn; 

But  three  short  years  will  soon  wheel  roun', 
And  then  comes  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn. 
O  for  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn,  &o. 

A  glebe  o'  Ian',  a  claut  o'  gear, 
Were  left  me  by  my  auntie,  Tarn; 

At  kith  or  kin  I  needua  speir, 
An'  I  saw  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn. 
0  for  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn,  <£c 

They'll  ha'e  me  wed  a  wealthy  coof, 

Tho'  I  mysel'  ha'e  plenty,  Tam; 
But  hear'st  thou,  laddie,  there's  my  loof, 

I'm  thine  at  ane-and-twenty,  Tam. 
O  for  ane-and-twenty,  Tam,  &c. 

WHAT  CAN  A  YOUNG  LASSIE. 
What  can  a  young  lassie,  what  shall  a  young  lassio, 

What  can  a  young  lassie  do  wi'  an  auld  man  ? 
Bad.  luck  on  the  penny  that  tempted  my  minnie 
To  sell  her  poor  Jenny  for  siller  and  Ian'  1 
Bad  luck  on  the  penny  that  tempted  my  minnia 
To  sell  her  poor  Jenny  for  siller  and  Ian'  I 

lie's  always  compleenin'  frae  mornin'  to  e'enin', 
He  hoasts  and  he  hirples  the  weary  day  lang; 
He's  doyl't  and  he's  dozin',  his  bluid  it  is  frozen, 
Oh,  dreary's  the  night  wi'  a  crazy  auld  man  1 
He's  doyl't  and  he's  dozin',  his  bluid  it  is  frozen, 
Oh^  dreary's  the  night  wi'  a  crazy  auld  man  I 


He  hums  and  he  hankers,  he  frets  and  he  cankers, 

I  never  can  please  him,  do  a'  that  I  can; 
He's  peevish  and  jealous  of  a'  the  young  fellows 
Oh,  dool  on  the  day  I  met  wi'  an  auld  man ! 
He's  peevish  and  jealous  of  a'  the  young  fellows. 
Oh,  dool  on  the  day  I  met  wi'  an  auld  man  I 

My  auld  auntie  Katie  upon  me  takes  pity, 
I'll  do  my  endeavour  to  follow  her  plan; 
111  cross  him,  and  wrack  him,  until  I  heart-break  him, 
And  then  his  auld  brass  will  buy  me  a  new  pan. 
I'll  cross  him,  and  wrack  him,  until  I  heart-break 
him, 
And  then  his  auld  brass  wil  buy  me  a  new  pan 


THE  BIRKS  OF  ABERFELDY. 

Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go, 
Will  ye  go,  will  ye  go, 
Bonnie  lassie  will  ye  go 
To  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy  ? 
Now  simmer  blinks  on  flow'ry  braes 
And  o'er  the  crystal  streamlet  plays, 
Come  let  us  spend  the  lightsome  days 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 
Bonnie  lassie,  &c. 

While  o'er  their  heads  the  hazels  hing, 

The  little  birdies  blythely  sing. 

Or  lightly  flit  on  wanton  wing, 

In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  &c. 

The  braes  ascend  like  lofty  wa's, 
The  foaming  stream  deep  roaring  fa's, 
O'erhung  wi'  fragrant  spreadin'  shaws, 
The  birks  o'  Aberfeldy. 
Bonnie  lassie,  &c. 

The  hoary  cliffs  are  crown'd  wi'  flowers, 
White  o'er  the  linn  the  burnie  pours, 
And  rising,  weets  wi'  misty  show'rs 
The  birks  o*  Aberfeldy. 
Bonnie  lassie,  &e. 

Let  fortune's  gifts  at  random  flee, 
They  ne'er  shall  draw  a  wish  from  mo, 
Supremely  bless'd  wi'  love  and  thco 
In  the  birks  o'  Aberfeldy. 
Bonnie  lassie,  &c. 


THE  EXCISEMAN. 

The  deil  cam  fiddling  through  t->e  town, 

And  danced  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman 
And  ilka  wife  cries,  "Auld  Mahoun, 
I  wish  you  luck  o'  the  prize  man ! " 
The  deil's  awa,  the  deil's  awa, 

The  deil's  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman} 
He's  danced  awa,  he's  danced  awa, 
He's  danced  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman* 

Well  male  our  maut,  we'll  brew  our  drink, 
We'll  dance,  and  sing,  and  rejoice,  man; 
And  mony  braw  thanks  to  the  meikle  black  deil 
That  danced  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman. 
The  deil's  awa,  the  deil's  awa, 

The  deil's  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman; 
He's  danced  awa,  he's  danced  awa, 
He's  danced  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman. 

There's  threesome  reels,  there's  foursome  reels 

There's  hornpipes  and  strathspeys,  man; 
But  the  ae  best  dance  e'er  cam  to  the  land 
Was,  the  deil's  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman. 
The  deil's  awa,  the  deil's  away, 

The  deil's  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman, 
He's  danced  awa,  he's  danced  awa, 
He^s  danced  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman* 
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tflLL  YE  GO  TO  THE  INDIES,  MY  MARY^ 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

And  leave  auld  Scotia's  shore  ? 
■^Jfill  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

Across  the  Atlantic's  roar  ? 

Oh  sweet  grow  the  lime  and  the  orange, 

And  the  apple  on  the  pine; 
But  a'  the  charms  o'  the  Indies 

Can  never  equal  thine. 

I  hae  sworn  by  the  Heavens  to  my  Mary, 
I  hae  sworn  by  the  Heavens  to  be  trucj 

And  sae  may  the  Heavens  forget  me, 
When  I  forget  my  vow ! 

Oh  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
And  plight  me  your  lily-white  hand; 

Oh  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
Before  I  leave  Scotia's  strand. 

"Wo  hae  plighted  our  troth,  my  Mary,'' 

In  mutual  affection  to  join; 
An- 1  curst  be  the  cause  that  shall  part  usl 

The  hour  and  the  moment  o'  time ! 


BRAW  LADS  O'  GALLA  WATER, 

Braw,  braw  lads,  on  Yarrow  braes, 

Ye  wander  through  the  blooming  heather; 

But  Yarrow  braes,  nor  Ettrick  shaws, 
Can  match  the  lads  o'  Galla  water. 

But  there  is  ane,  a  secret  alie, 
Aboou  them  a'  I  lo'e  him  better9 

An'  I'll  be  his,  and  he'll  be  mine, 
The  bonnie  lad  o'  Galla  water. 

Altho*  his  daddie  was  nae  laird, 
An'  tho'  I  hae  na  meikle  tocher, 

Yet  rich  in  kindest,  tru«fc  love, 

We'll  tent  our  flocks  ^y  Galla  water. 

It  ne'er  was  wealth,  it  ne'er  was  wealth, 
That  coft  contentment,  peace,  or  pleasure; 

The  bands  and  bliss  o'  mutual  love, 
0 1  that's  the  warld's  chiefest  treasure. 


0  THIS  IS  NO  MY  AIN  LASSIE. 
0  this  is  no  my  ain  lassie, 

Fair  tho'  the  lassie  be; 
0  weel  ken  I  my  ain  lassie, 
Kind  love  is  in  her  e'e. 
I  see  a  form,  I  see  a  face, 
Ye  weel  may  wi'  the  fairest  place; 
It  wants,  to  me,  the  witching  grace, 
The  kind  love  that's  in  her  e'e. 
0  this  is  no,  &c. 

Sbe's  bonnie,  blooming,  straight,  and  tall, 
And  lang  has  had  my  heart  in  thrall; 
And  aye  it  charms  my  very  saul, 
The  kind  love  that's  in  her  e'e. 
O  this  is  no,  &c. 

A  thief  sae  pawkie  is  my  Jean, 
To  steal  a  blink  by  a'  unseen; 
But  gleg  as  light  are  lovers'  e'en, 
When  kind  love  is  in  the  e'e. 
0  this  is  no,  &c. 

It  may  escape  the  courtly  sparks, 
It  may  escape  the  learned  clerks; 
But  weel  the  watching  lover  mark* 
The  kind  love  that's  in  her  e'e. 
O  this  is  no,  &c. 


MEG  0'  THE  MILL. 

Oh  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  mill  has  gotten  $ 
And  ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  mill  has  gotten? 
She  has  gotten  a  coof  wi'  a  claut  o'  siller, 
And  broken  the  heart  o'  the  barley  miller. 

The  miller  was  strappin',  the  miller  was  ruddy; 
A  heaT;t  like  a  lord,  and  a  hue  like  a  lady : 
The  laird  was  a  widdiefu',  bleerit  knurl : 
She's  left  the  guidfellow  and  taen  the  churl. 

The  miller  he  hecht  her  a  heart  leal  and  loving, 
The  laird  did  address  her  wi'  matter  more  moving, 
A  fine  pacing  horse  wi'  a  clear  chained  bridle, 
A  whip  by  her  side  and  a  bonnie  side-saddle. 

Oh  wae  on  the  siller,  it  is  sae  prevailing ! 
And  wae  on  the  love  that  is  fixed  on  a  mailen! 
A  tocher's  nae  word  in  a  true  lover's  parle, 
But  gie  me  my  love,  and  a  fig  for  the  warl! 


I  HAE  A  WIFE  0'  MY  AIN. 
I  hae  a  wife  o'  my  ain, 

I'll  partake  wi'  naebody; 
I'll  tak'  cuckold  frae  nane, 

I'll  gie  cuckold  to  naebody. 
I  hae  a  penny  to  spend, 

There — thanks  to  naebody; 
I  hae  nae  thing  to  lend — 

I'll  borrow  frae  naebody. 

I  am  naebody's  lord — 

I'll  be  a  slave  to  naebody; 
I  hae  a  guid  braid  sword, 

I'll  tak'  dunts  frae  naebody, 
I'll  be  merry  and  free, 

1*11  be  sad  for  naebody; 
If  naebody  care  for  me, 

I'll  care  for  naebody. 

HIGHLAND  MARY.' 

Ye  banks  and  braes,  and  streams  around 

The  castle  o'  Montgomery, 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flower3| 

Your  waters  never  drumlie  1 
There  simmer  first  unfalds  her  robes, 

And  there  the  langest  tarry  I 
For  there  I  took  the  last  farewell 

0'  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

How  sweetly  bloom'd  the  gay  green  birkf 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom, 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 

I  clasp'd  her  to  my  bosom ! 
The  golden  hours,  on  angel  wings, 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie; 
For  dear  to  me  as  light — as  life — 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

Wi'  mony  a  vow  and  lock'd  embrace, 

Our  parting  was  fu'  tender; 
And  pledging  aft  to  meet  again, 

We  tore  ourselves  asunder. 
But,  oh !  fell  death's  untimely  frost, 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early ! 
Now  green's  the  sod,  and  cauld's  the  clay, 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary ! 

0  pale,  pale  now  those  rosy  lips, 

I  aft  ha'e  kiss'd  sae  fondly ! 
And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly ! 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly ! 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

$hall  live  my  Highland  Mary. 
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F  ROM  THEE,  ELIZA,  I  MUST  GO. 

From  thee,  Eliza,  1  must  go, 

And  from  my  native  shore, 
The  cruel  fates  between  us  throw 

A  boundless  ocean's  roar. 
But  boundless  oceans  roaring  wide, 

Between  my  love  and  me; 
They  never,  never  can  divide 

My  heart  and  soul  from  thee. 

Farewell,  farewell,  Eliza  dear, 

The  maid  that  I  adore ! 
A  boding  voice  is  in  mine  ear. 

We  part  to  meet  no  more. 
But  the  last  throb  that  leaves  my  heart, 

While  death  stands  victor  by, 
That  throb,  Eliza,  is  thy  part, 

And  thine  that  latest  sigh. 


JOCKEY'S  TA'EN  THE  PARTING  KI^S 

Jockey's  ta'en  the  parting  kiss, 

O'er  the  mountains  he  is  gane; 
And  with  him  is  a'  my  bliss, 

Nought  but  griefs  with  me  remain. 
Spare  my  love,  ye  winds  that  blaw, 

Plashy  sleets  and  beating  rain! 
Spare  ray  love,  thou  feathery  snaw, 

Drifting  o'er  the  frozen  plain. 

When  the  shades  of  evening  creep 

O'er  the  day's  fair,  gladsome  e'e, 
Sound  and  safely  may  he  sleep, 

Sweetly  blythe  his  waukening  be! 
He  will  think  on  her  he  loves, 

Fondly  he'll  repeat  her  name: 
For  where'er  he  distant  roves, 

Jockey's  heart  is  still  at  hamd* 

UP  IN  THE  MORNING  EARLY. 

Cauld  blaws  the  wind  frae  east  to  west 

The  drift  is  driving  sairly; 
Sae  loud  and  shrill's  1  hear  the  blast, 

I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 
Up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me, 

Up  in  the  morning  early ; 
When  a'  the  hills  are  covered  wi'  snaw, 

I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 

The  birds  sit  chittering  on  the  thorn, 

A'  day  they  fare  but  sparely; 
And  lang's  the  nicht  from  e'en  to  morn, 

I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 
Up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me, 

Up  in  the  morning  early; 
When  a'  the  hills  are  covered  wi'  snaw, 

I'm  sure  it's  winter  fairly. 


in  WIFE'S  A  WINSOME  WEE  THING. 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing, 

This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 
I  never  saw  a  fairer, 
I  never  lo'ed  a  dearer, 
And  neist  my  heart  I'll  wear  hcr^ 

For  fear  my  jewel  tine. 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing,  ^ 

This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 
The  warld's  wrack  we  share  o't, 
The  warstle  and  the  care  o:tt 
Wi'  her  111  blythely  bear  it, 

And  think  my  lot  divine. 


WAE  IS  MY  HEART. 

Wae  is  my  heart,  and  the  tear's  in  my  e'e| 
Lang,  lang,  joy's  been  a  stranger  to  me: 
Forsaken  and  friendless,  my  burden  I  bear, 
And  the  sweet  voice  o'  pity  ne'er  sounds  in  my  ear. 

Love,  thou  hast  pleasures,  and  deep  ha'e  I  loved; 
Love,  thou  hast  sorrows,  and  sair  ha'e  I  proved ; 
But  this  bruised  heart  that  now  bleeds  in  my 

breast, 
I  can  feel  its  throbbings  will  soon  be  at  rest. 

Oh,  if  I  were  happy,  where  happy  I  ha'e  been, 
Down  by  yon  stream,  and  yon  bonnie  castle  green; 
For  there  he  is  wandering,  and  musing  on  me, 
Wha  wad  soon  dry  the  tear  frae  Phillis's  e'e. 


WANDERING  WILLIE. 

Here  awa\  there  awa',  wandering  Willie, 

Here  awa',  there  awa',  hsud  awa'  hame; 
Come  to  my  bosom,  my  ain  only  dearie, 

Tell  me  thou  bring'st  me  my  Willie  the  same. 
Winter    inds  blew  loud  and  cauld  at  our  parting, 

Fears  for  my  Willie  brought  tears  in  my  e'e; 
Welcome  now  simmer,  and  welcome  my  Willie; 

The  simmer  to  nature,  my  Willie  to  me. 

Rest,  ye  wild  storms,  in  the  cave  of  yonr  slumbers, 

How  y  ur  dread  howling  a  lover  alarms ! 
Wauken,  ye  breezes,  row  gently,  ye  billows, 

And  waft  my  dear  laddie  ance  mair  to  my  arms. 
But  oh !  if  he's  faithless  and  minds  na  his  Nannie, 

Flow  still  between  us,  thou  wide  roaring  main; 
May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it, 

But,  dying,  believe  that  my  Willie's  my  ain. 

WILLIE  WASTLE. 

Willie  Wastle  dwelt  on  Tweed, 

The  spot  they  called  it  Linkum-doddie| 
Willie  was  a  wabster  guid, 

Could  stown  a  clue  wi'  ony  body. 
He  had  a  wife  was  dour  and  din, 

Oh  Tinkler  Madgie  was  her  mither ; 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wadna  gi'e  a  button  for  her. 

She  has  an  e'e,  she  has  but  ane, 

The  cat  has  twa  the  very  colour; 
Five  rusty  teeth  forbye  a  stump, 

A  clapper  tongue  wad  deave  a  miller t 
A  whiskin'  beard  about  her  mou', 

Her  nose  and  chin  they  threaten  ither  • 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wadna  gi'e  a  button  for  her. 

She's  bow-houghed,  she's  hein-shinned, 

Ae  limpin'  leg  a  hand-breed  shorter; 
She's  twisted  right,  she's  twisted  left, 

To  balance  fair  in  ilka  quarter: 
She  has  a  hump  upon  her  breast, 

The  twin  o'  that  upon  her  shouther; 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wadna  gi'e  a  button  for  her. 

Anld  baudrons  by  the  ingle  sits, 

And  wi'  her  loof  her  face  a-washin'f 
But  Willie's  wife  is  nae  sae  trig, 

She  dights  her  grunzie  wi'  a  hushion$ 
Her  walie  nieves  like  midden-creels, 

Her  face  wad  fyle  the  Logan  Water; 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wadna  gi'e  a  button  for  her. 
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MY  NANNIE'S  AWA*. 

Now  in  her  green  mantle  blythe  nature  arrays, 
And  listens  the  lambkins  that  bleat  o'er  the  braes, 
While  birds  warble  welcome  in  ilka  green  sbaw ; 
Lut  to  me  it's  delightless— my  Nannie's  awa'. 

The  snawdrop  and  primrose  our  woodlands  adorn, 
And  violets  bathe  in  the  weet  o'  the  morn; 
They  pain  my  sad  bosom,  sae  sweetly  they  blaw, 
They  mind  me  o'  Nannie— and  Nannie's  awa'. 

Thou  lav'rock  that  springs  frae  the  dews  of  the  lawn, 
The  shepherd  to  warn  o'  the  gray  breaking  dawn; 
And  thou  mellow  mavis  that  hails  the  night -fa', 
Give  over  for  pity — my  Nannie's  awa'. 

Come,  autumn,  sae  pensive,  in  yellow  and  gray, 
And  sooth  me  wi'  tidings  o'  nature's  decay  ; 
The  dark  dreary  winter,  and  wild  driving  snaw, 
Alane  can  delight  me,  now  Nannie's  awa*. 


HOW  CAN  I  EE  BLYTHE  AND  GLAD. 

Oh  how  can  I  be  blythe  and  glad, 

Or  how  can  I  gang  brisk  and  braw, 
When  the  bonnie  lad  that  I  lo'e  best 
Is  owre  the  hills  and  far  awa'? 
When  the  bonnie  lad  that  I  lo'e  best 
Is  owre  the  hills  and  far  awa'  ? 

It's  no  the  frosty  winter  wind, 

It's  no  the  driving  drift  and  snawj 
But  aye  the  tear  comes  in  my  e'e, 
To  think  on  him  that's  far  awa'. 
But  aye  the  tear  comes  in  my  e'e. 
To  think  on  him  that's  far  awa. 

THE  PARTING. 

Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever, 
Ae  farewell,  and  then  for  ever ! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  fortune  grieves  him, 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  ? 
But  nae  cheerfu'  twinkle  lights  me, 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

Ae  fond  kissf 

I'll  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy; 
But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her, 
Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 
Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  lov'd  sae  blindly, 
Never  met,  or  never  parted, 
WTe  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

Ae  farewell! 

Fare*thee-well!  thou  first  and  fairest, 
Fare-thee-well !  thou  best  and  dearest, 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure, 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure. 
Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever, 
Ae  farewell,  alas  1  for  ever; 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thco, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 

Fare-thee-well  I 


HERE'S  A  HEALTH  TO  ANE  I  LO'E  DEAR. 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear, 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear; 
Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  kind  lovers  meet, 

And  saft  as  their  parting  tear,  Jessie  I 


Altho'  thou  maun  never  be  mine, 

Alt  ho'  even  hope  is  denied; 
'Tis  sweeter  for  thee  despairing, 

Than  ought  in  the  world  beside— Jessie? 

I  mourn  thro'  the  gay  gaudy  day, 
As  hopeless  I  muse  on  thy  charms ; 

But  welcome  the  dream  o'  sweet  slumber, 
For  then  I  am  lock'd  in  thy  arms— Jessie! 

I  guess  by  the  dear  angel  smile, 

I  guess  by  the  love-rolling  e'e; 
But  why  urge  the  tender  confession, 

'Gainst  fortune's  fell  cruel  decree— Jessie! 


THERE'S  A  YOUTH  IN  THIS  CITY. 

There's  a  youth  in  this  city,  it  were  a  great  pity 

That  he  frae  our  lasses  should  wander  awa'; 
For  he's  bonnie  and  braw,  weel  favoured,  and  a', 

And  his  hair  has  a  natural  buckle  and  a'. 
His  coat  is  the  hue  of  his  bonnet  sae  blue; 

His  fecket  is  white  as  the  new-driven  snaw; 
His  hose  they  are  blae,  and  his  shoon  like  the  slae, 

And  his  clear  siller  buckles  they  dazzle  us  a'. 

For  beauty  and  fortune  the  laddie's  been  courtin', 

Weel -featured,  weel-tocher'd,  weel-mounted,  and 
braw; 
$ut  chiefly  the  siller,  that  gars  him  gang  till  her, 

The  penny's  the  jewel  that  beautifies  a'. 
There's  Meg  wi'  the  mailen  that  fain  would  a-hacn 
him, 

And  Susie,  whose  daddie  was  laird  o'  the  ha'; 
There's  lang-tocher'd  Nancy  maist  fetters  his  fancjft 

But  the  laddie's  dear  sel'  he  lo'es  dearest  of  a'. 

LASSIE  WP  THE  LINT-WHITE  LOCUS. 

Lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks, 

Bonnie  lassie,  artless  lassie, 
Wilt  thou  wi'  me  tent  the  flocks, 
Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie,  O  ? 
Now  nature  deeds  the  flowery  lea, 
And  a'  is  young  and  sweet  like  thee; 
O  wilt  thou  share  its  joys  wi'  me, 
And  say  thou'lt  be  my  dearie,  0? 
Lassie  wi',  &c. 

And  when  the  welcome  simmer-shower 
Has  cheer 'd  ilk  drooping  little  flower, 
We'll  to  the  breathing  woodbine  bower, 
At  sultry  noon,  my  dearie,  0. 
Lassie  wi',  &c. 

When  Cynthia  lights,  wi'  silver  ray, 
The  weary  shearer's  hameward  way; 
Thro'  yellow  waving  fields  we'll  stray, 
And  talk  o'  love,  my  dearie,  0. 
Lassie  wi',  &c. 

And  when  the  howling  wintry  blast, 
Disturbs  my  lassie's  midnight  rest, 
Enclasped  to  my  faithfu'  breast, 
I'll  comfort  thee,  my  dearie,  O. 
Lassie  wi',  &c. 


AULD  ROB  MORRIS. 

There's  auld  Rob  Morris,  that  wons  in  yon  glen, 
He's  the  king  o'  guid  fellows,  and  wale  o'  auld  men, 
He  has  gowd  in  his  coffers,  he  has  sheep,  he  has 

kine, 
And  ae  bonnie  lassie,  his  darling  and  mine. 
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She's  fresh  as  the  morning,  the  fairest  in  May; 
She's  sweet  as  the  ev'ning  among  the  new  hay: 
As  blythe  and  as  artless  as  the  lamb  on  the  lea, 
And  dear  to  my  heart  as  the  light  o'  my  e'e. 

But,  oh,  she's  an  heiress,  and  Robin's  a  laird, 
And  my  daddie  has  nought  but  a  cothouse  and 

yard ; 
A  wooer  like  me  canna  hope  to  come  speed ; 
The  wounds  I  maun  hide  which  will  soon  be  my 

dead. 

The  day  comes  to  me,  but  delight  brings  me  nane ; 
The  night  comes  to  me,  but  my  rest  it  is  gane; 
I  wander  my  lane  like  a  night-troubled  ghaist, 
And  I  sigh  as  my  heart  it  wad  burst  in  my  breast. 

Oh  had  she  but  been  of  a  lower  degree, 
[  then  might  hae  hop*d  she  wad  smil'd  upon  me! 
0,  how  past  describing  had  then  been  my  bliss, 
As  now  my  distraction  no  words  can  express ! 


0  LET  ME  IN  THIS  AE  NIGHT. 

O,  lassie,  art  thou  sleepin'  yet? 
Or  art  thou  waukin',  I  would  wit  ? 
For  love  has  bound  me  hand  and  fit, 
And  I  would  fain  be  in,  jo. 
O,  let  me  in  this  ae  night, 

This  ae  night,  this  ae  night; 
For  pity's  sake  this  ae  night, 
O,  rise  and  let  me  in,  jo. 

Out  o'er  the  moss,  out  o'er  the  muir, 

1  cam'  this  dark  and  dreary  hour; 
And  here  I  stand  without  the  door, 

Amid  the  pouring  storm,  jo. 

0,  let  me  in  this  ae  night,  4o. 

'fhou  hear'st  the  winter  wind  and  wcet, 
Nae  star  blinks  through  the  driving  sleet; 
Tak'  pity  on  my  weary  feet, 
And  shield  me  frae  the  rain,  jo. 
0,  let  me  in  this  ae  night,  &c. 

The  bitter  blast  that  round  me  blaws, 
Unheeded  howls,  unheeded  fa's; 
The  cauldness  o'  thy  heart's  the  cause 
0'  a'  my  grief  and  pain,  jo. 

0,  let  me  in  this  ae  night,  &c 


I  WINNA  LET  YOU  IN,  JO. 

ANSWER  TO  THE  FOREGOING. 

0  TELL  ca  me  o'  wind  and  rain, 
Upbraid  na  me  wi'  cauld  disdain, 
Gae  back  the  gate  ye  cam'  again, 
I  winna  let  you  in,  jo. 
I  tell  you  now,  this  ae  nighty 

This  ae,  ae,  ae  night; 
And  ance  for  a',  this  ae  night, 
I  winna  let  you  in,  jo. 

The  ^nellest  blast,  at  mirkest  hours, 
That  round  the  pathless  wand'rer  pours, 
Is  nought  to  what  poor  she  endures, 
That's  trusted  faithless  man,  jo. 

I  tell  you  now,  this  ae  night,  &o> 

The  sweetest  fiow'r  that  deck'd  the  mead, 
Now  trodden  like  the  vilest  weed; 
,  Let  simple  maid  the  lesson  read, 
*      The  weird  may  be  her  ain,  jo. 

I  tell  you  now,  this  ae  night,  4c 


The  bird  that  eharm'd  his  simmer  dayj 
Is  now  the  cruel  fowler's  prey; 
Let  witless,  trusting  woman  say 
How  aft  her  fate's  the  same,  jo. 

I  tell  you  now,  this  ae  night,  &c. 


OH  WHAIS  SHE  THAT  LOES  ME? 
Oh  wha  is  she  that  Iocs  me, 

And  has  my  heart  a- keeping? 
Oh  sweet  is  she  that  loes  me, 
As  dews  o'  simmer  weeping, 
In  tears  the  rose-buds  steeping! 
Oh  that's  the  lassie  o'  my  heart, 

My  lassie  ever  dearer; 
Oh  that's  the  queen  o'  womankind 
And  ne'er  a  ane  to  peer  her. 

If  thou  shalt  meet  a  lassie 

In  grace  and  beauty  charming, 

That  e'en  thy  chosen  lassie, 
Erewhile  thy  breast  sae  warming, 
Had  ne'er  sic  powers  alarming. 

If  thou  hadst  heard  her  talking, 
And  thy  attentions  plighted, 

That  ilka  body  talking, 
But  her  by  thee  is  slighted, 
And  thou  art  all  delighted. 

If  thou  hast  met  this  fair  one, 

When  frae  her  thou  hast  parted} 
If  every  other  fair  one, 
But  -jer,  thou  hast  deserted, 
And  tnou  art  broken-hearted ; 
Oh  that's  the  lassie  o'  my  heart, 

My  lassie  ever  dearer ; 
Oh  that's  the  queen  o'  womankind 
And  ne'er  a  ane  to  peer  her. 

RATTLIN',  ROARIN'  WILLIE. 
O  rattlin',  roarin'  Willie, 

O  he  held  to  the  fair; 
An'  for  to  sell  his  fiddle, 

•  An'  buy  some  other  ware. 
But.  parting  wi'  his  fiddle, 

The  saut  tear  blin'd  his  e'e; 
And  rattlin',  roarin'  Willie, 

Ye're  welcome  hame  to  me. 

0  Willie,  come  sell  your  fiddle, 

0  sell  your  fiddle  sae  fine; 

O  Willie,  come  sell  your  fiddle, 

An'  buy  a  pint  o'  wine. 
If  I  should  sell  my  fiddle, 

The  warl'  wad  think  I  was  mad ; 
For  many  a  rantin'  day, 

My  fiddle  an'  I  hae  had. 

As  I  cam'  by  Crochallan, 

1  cannily  keekit  ben ; 

And  wha  should  I  see  but  Willie, 

Sittin'  at  yon  board  en' : 
Sittin'  at  yon  board  en', 

An'  aman#  guid  companie  j 
O  rattlin',  roarin'  Willie, 

Ye're  welcome  hame  to  me. 


1  LO'ED  NE'ER  A  LADDIE  BUT  ANE. 
Words  by  Hacneil.  Am.— « My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground. ' 
I  lo'ed  ne'er  a  laddie  but  ane, 

He  lo'ed  ne'er  a  lassie  but  me; 
He's  willing  to  mak  me  his  ain, 

And  his  ain  I'm  willing  to  be; 
He  has  coft  me  a  rockelay  o'  blue, 

And  a  pair  o'  mittins  o'  green; 
The  price  was  a  kiss  o'  my  mou, 

And  I  paid  him  the  debt  yestreen. 


Let  ithers  brag  weel  o'  their  gear, 

Their  land  and  their  lordlie  degree; 
I  carena  for  aught  but  my  dear, 

For  he's  ilka  thing  lordlie  to  me  ; 
His  words  are  sae  sugar'd,  sae  sweet ! 

His  sense  drives  ilk  fear  far  awa : 
I  listen— poor  fool  1— and  I  greet, 

Yet  how  sweet  are  the  tears  as  they  fa'  I 
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O,  TIBBIE,  I  HA'E  SEEN  THE  DAY. 
0,  Tibbie,  I  ha'e  seen  the  day 

Ye  wadna  been  sae  shy; 
For  lack  o'  gear  ye  lightly  me, 
But  troth  I  carena  by. 

Yestreen  I  met  you  on  the  moor, 
Yc  spak'  na,  but  gaed  by  like  stoure; 
Ye  geek  at  me  because  I'm  poor, 
But  feint  a  hair  care  I. 
0,  Tibbie,  &c. 

I  doubt  na,  lass,  but  ye  may  think, 
Because  ye  ha'e  the  name  o'  clink, 
That  ye  can  please  me  at  a  wink, 
Whene'er  ye  like  to  try. 
O,  Tibbie,  &c. 

But  sorrow  tak'  him  that's  sae  mean, 
Although  his  pouch  o'  coin  were  clean, 
Wha  follows  ony  saucy  queen 
That  looks  sae  proud  and  high. 
O,  Tibbie,  &c. 

Although,  a  lad  were  e'er  sae  smart, 
If  that  he  want  the  yellow  dirt, 
Ye'll  cast  your  head  anither  airt, 
And  answer  him  fu'  dry. 
©,  Tibbie,  &c. 

But  if  he  ha'e  the  name  o*  gear, 
Ye'll  fasten  to  him  like  a  brier. 
The'  hardly  he  for  sense  or  lear 
Be  better  than  the  kye. 
O,  Tibbie,  Ac. 

But,  Tibbie,  lass,  tak'  my  advice,— 
Your  daddie's  gear  maks  you  sae  nice, 
The  de'il  a  ane  wad  speir  your  price 
Were  ye  as  poor  as  I. 

0,  Tibbie,  &c. 

There  lives  a  lass  in  yonder  park, 
I  wadna  gie  her  in  her  sark, 
For  thee,  wi'  a'  thy  thousand  mark— 
Ye  needna  look  sae  high. 
0,  Tibbie,  &c. 


HEY  FOR  A  LASS  WF  A  TOCHER. 

Awa1  wi'  your  witchcraft  o'  beauty's  alarms, 
The  slender  bit  beauly  you  grasp  in  your  arms; 
Oh,  gie  me  the  lass  that  has  acres  o'  charms, 
Oh,  gi'e  me  the  lass  wi'  the  weel-stockit  farms. 

CH0RU3. 

Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher,  then  hey  for  a 

lass  wi'  a  tocher, 
Then  hey  for  a  lass  wi'  a  tocher— the  nice  yellow 

guineas  for  me. 

Your  beauty's  a  flower  in  the  morning  that  blow* 

And  withers  the  faster,  the  faster  it  grows  ; 

But  the  rapturous  charm  o'  the  bonuie  green 

knowes, 
Ilk  spring  they're  new  deckit  wi'bonnie  white 

yowes. 


And  e'en  when  this  beauty  your  bosom  has  blesi; 
The  brightest  o'  beauty  may  cloy  when  possest; 
But  the  sweet  yellow  darlings  wi'  Geordie  im* 

press'd, 
The  langer  ye  ha'e  them,  the  mair  they're  caress'd. 


POORTITH  CAULD. 
Oh  poortith  cauld,  and  restless  lovo 

Ye  wreck  my  peace  between  ye; 
Yet  poortith  a'  I  could  forgive, 

An  'twere  na  for  my  Jeanie. 
Oh  why  should  fate  sic  pleasure  have, 

Life's  dearest  bands  untwining? 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love 

Depend  on  fortune's  shining? 
This  warld's  wealth  when  I  think  on 

Its  pride,  and  a'  the  lave  o't; 
Fie,  fie,  on  silly  coward  man, 
That  he  should  be  the  slave  o't. 
Oh  why,  &c. 

Her  e'en  sae  bonnie  blue  betray 
How  she  repays  my  passion; 

But  prudence  is  her  o'erword  aye, 
She  talks  of  rank  and  fashion. 
Oh  why,  &c. 

Oh  wha  can  prudence  think  upon, 

And  sic  a  lassie  by  him ; 
Oh  wha  can  prudence  think  upon, 

And  sae  in  love  as  I  am; 
Oh  why,  &c. 

How  blest  the  humble  cottar's  fate 

He  woos  his  simple  dearie; 
The  silly  bogles,  wealth  and  state, 

Can  never  mak'  them  eerie. 
Oh  why,  &c. 

LOGAN  WATER. 

©  Logan,  sweetly  didst  thou  glido, 
That  day  I  was  my  Willie's  bride; 
And  years  sinsyne  hae  o'er  us  run, 
Like  Logan  to  the  simmer  sun. 
But  now  thy  flowery  banks  appear 
Like  drumlie  winter,  dark  and  drear, 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes, 
Far,  far  frae  me  and  Logan  braes. 

Again  the  merry  month  of  May 

Has  made  our  hills  and  valleys  gay; 

The  birds  rejoice  in  leafy  bowers, 

The  bees  hum  round  the  breathing  flowers; 

Blythe  morning  lifts  his  rosy  eye, 

And  evening's  tears  are  tears  of  joy: 

My  soul  delightless  a'  surveys, 

While  Willie's  far  frae  Logan  braes. 

Within  yon  milk-white  hawthorn  bush 
Amang  her  nestlings  sits  the  thrush; 
Her  faithfu'  mate  will  share  her  toil, 
Or  wi'  his  song  her  cares  beguile. 
But  I  wi'  my  sweet  nurslings  here, 
Nae  mate  to  help,  nae  mate  to  cheer, 
Pass  widowed  nights  and  joyless  days, 
While  Willie's  far  frae  Logan  braes. 

0 !  wae  upon  you  men  o'  state, 
That  brethren  rouse  to  deadly  hate  I 
As  ye  mak'  mony  a  fond  heart  mourn, 
Sae  may  it  on  your  heads  return ! 
How  can  your  flinty  hearts  enjoy 
The  widow's  tears,  the  orphan's  cry  ? 
But  soon  may  peace  bring  happy  daya, 
And  Willie  name  to  Logan  braes  I 
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SHE'S  FAIR  AND  FAUSE. 

She's  fair  and  fause  that  causes  my  smart, 

I  lo'ed  her  meikle  and  lang; 
She's  broken  her  vow,  she's  broken  my  heart, 

And  I  may  e'en  gae  hang. 
A  coof  cam  in  wi'  routh  o'  gear, 
And  I  hae  tint  my  dearest  dear; 
But  woman  is  but  warld's  gear, 

Sae  let  the  bonnie  lassie  gang. 

Whae'er  ye  be  that  woman  love, 

To  this  be  never  blind, 
Nae  feriie  'tis  though  fickle  she  prove, 

A  woman  has't  by  kind. 
Oh  woman,  lovely  woman  fair ! 
An  angel  form's  fa'n  to  thy  share, 
'Twad  been  owre  meikle  to  gien  thee  mair, 

I  mean  an  angel  mind. 


THE  GALLANT  WEAVER. 

Where  Cart  rins  rowin'  to  the  sea. 
By  mony  a  flow'r  and  spreading  tree, 
There  lives  a  lad,  the  lad  for  me, 

He  is  a  gallant  weaver. 
Oh,  I  had  wooers  eight  or  nine, 
They  gied  me  rings  and  ribbons  fine; 
And  I  was  fear'd  my  heart  would  tine. 

And  I  gied  it  to  the  weaver. 

My  daddie  sign'd  my  tocher-band, 
To  gie  the  lad  that  has  the  land; 
But  to  my  heart  I'll  add  my  hand, 

And  gie  it  to  the  weaver. 
While  birds  rejoice  in  leafy  bowers, 
While  bees  delight  in  op'ning  flow'rs. 
While  corn  grows  green  in  summer  showers, 

I'll  love  my  gallant  weaver. 

BONNIE  JEAN. 

There  was  a  lass,  and  she  was  fair, 

At  kirk  and  market  to  be  seen; 
When  a'  the  fairest  maids  were  met, 

The  fairest  maid  was  bonnie  Jean. 
And  aye  she  wrought  her  mammie's  wavk, 

And  aye  she  sang  sae  merrilie ; 
The  blythest  bird  upon  the  bush, 

Had  ne'er  a  lighter  heart  than  she. 

But  hawks  will  rob  the  tender  joys 

That  bless  the  little  lint- white's  nest, 
And  frost  will  blight  the  fairest  flower, 

And  love  will  break  the  soundest  rest. 
Young  Robie  was  the  brawest  lad, 

The  flower  and  pride  of  a'  the  glen; 
And  he  had  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye, 

And  wanton  naggies  nine  or  ten. 

He  gaed  wi'  Jeanie  to  the  tryste, 

He  danced  wi'  Jeanie  on  the  down; 
And  lang  ere  witless  Jeanie  wist, 

Her  heart  was  tint,  her  peace  was  stowa. 
As  in  the  bosom  of  the  stream 

The  moonbeam  dwells  at  dewy  e'en, 
60  trembling,  pure,  was  tender  love 

Within  the  breast  o'  bonnie  Jean. 

Ana  now  she  works  her  mammie's  wark, 

And  aye  she  sighs  wi'  care  and  pain; 
Tet  wistna  what  her  ail  might  be, 

Or  what  wad  mak'  her  weel  again. 
But  didna  Jeanie's  heart  loup  light, 

And  didna  joy  blink  in  her  e'e, 
As  Robie  tauld  a  tale  o'  love, 

Ae  e'ening  on  the  lily  lea? 


The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west, 

The  birds  sang  sweet  in  ilka  grove, 
His  cheek  to  hers  he  fondly  prest, 

And  whisper'd  thus  his  tale  0'  love  :-— 
"  0,  Jeanie  fair,  I  lo'e  thee  dear ! 

0,  canst  thou  think  to  fancy  me  ? 
Or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  mammie's  cot, 

And  learn  to  tent  the  farms  wi'  me? 

"  At  barn  or  byre  thou  shalt  na  drudge, 

Or  naething  else  to  trouble  thee, 
But  stray  amang  the  heather  bells, 

And  tent  the  waving  corn  wi'  me." 
Now  what  could  artless  Jeanie  do  ? 

She  hadna  will  to  say  him  na; 
At  length  she  blush'd  a  sweet  consent, 

And  love  was  aye  between  them  two. 


BONNIE  WEE  THING. 

Bonnie  wee  thing,  cannie  wee  thing. 

Lovely  wee  thing,  wert  thou  mine, 
I  wad  wear  thee  in  my  bosom, 

Lest  my  jewel  I  should  tine. 
Wistfully  I  look  and  languish 

In  that  bonnie  face  0'  thine; 
And  my  heart  it  stounds  wi'  anguish, 

Lest  my  wee  thing  be  na  mine. 

Bonnie  wee  thing,  cannie  wee  thing. 
Lovely  wee  thing,  wert  thou  mine, 

I  wad  wear  thee  in  my  bosom, 

Lest  my  wee  thing  I  should  tine. 
Wit  and  grace,  and  love  and  beauty0 

In  ae  constellation  shine ; 
To  adore  thee  is  my  duty, 

Goddess  o'  this  soul  o'  mina. 

MY  SPOUSE,  NANCY. 
"Husband,  husband,  cease  your  strifjj 

Nor  longer  idly  rave,  sir; 
Tho'  I  am  your  wedded  wife, 

Yet  I  am  not  your  slave,  sir.'* 

"  One  of  two  must  still  obey, 

Nancy,  Nancy ; 
Is  it  man,  or  woman,  say, 

My  spouse,  Nancy  ?" 

II  If  'tis  still  the  lordly  word, 
Service  and  obedience; 

I'll  desert  my  sov'reign  lord, 
And  so  good-bye  allegiance  !n 

"  Sad  will  I  be,  so  bereft 

Nancy,  Nancy, 
Yet  I'll  try  to  make  a  shift, 

My  spouse,  Nancy." 

"My  poor  heart  then  break  it  must, 

My  last  hour  I'm  near  it : 
When  you  lay  me  in  the  dust, 

Think,  think  how  you  will  bear  it.0 

"  I  will  hope  and  trust  in  heaven, 

Nancy,  Nancy, 
Strength  to  bear  it  will  be  given, 

My  spouse,  Nancy." 

"  Well,  sir,  from  the  silent  dead, 

Still  I'll  try  to  daunt  you; 
Ever  round  your  midnight  be1 

Horrid  sprites  shall  haunt  you." 

"  I'll  wed  another  like  my  dear, 

Nancy,  Nancy; 
Then  all  hell  will  fly  for  feaTt 

My  spouse,  Nancy." 
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CANST  THOU  LEAVE  ME  THUS,  MY  KATY? 

Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katy  ? 
Canst  thou  leave  me  thus,  my  Katy? 
Well  thou  know'st  my  aching  heart, 
And  canst  thou  leave  me  thus  for  pity  ? 

Is  this  thy  plighted,  fond  regard, 

Thus  cruelly  to  part,  my  KatyP 
Is  this  thy  faithful  swain's  reward, 

An  aching,  broken  heart,  my  Katy? 

Farewell !  and  ne'er  such  sorrows  tear 
That  fickle  heart  of  thine,  my  Katy ! 

Thou  may'st  find  those  will  love  thee  dear, 
But  not  a  love  like  mine,  my  Katy. 


THE  REPLY. 


Stay,  my  Willie— yet  believe  me, 

Stay,  my  Willie — yet  believe  me, 

For  ah !  thou  know'st  na  every  pang 

Wad  wring  my  bosom  shouldst  thou  leave  mo. 

Tell  me  that  thou  yet  art  true, 
An'  a'  my  wrongs  shall  be  forgiven, 

An'  when  this  heart  proves  fause  to  thee, 
Yon  sun  shall  cease  its  course  in  heaven. 

But  to  think  I  was  betrayed, 

That  falsehood  e'er  our  loves  should  sunder! 
To  take  the  flow'ret  to  my  breast, 

An'  find  the  guilefu'  serpent  under. 

Could  I  hope  thou'dst  ne'er  deceive, 
Celestial  pleasures,  might  I  choose  'em, 

I'd  slight,  nor  seek  in  other  spheres 
That  heaven  I'd  find  within  my  bosom. 

Stay,  my  Willie — yet  believe  me, 

Stay,  my  Willie — yet  believe  me, 

For,  ah !  thou  know'st  na'  every  pang 

Wad  wring  my  bosom  shouldst  thou  leave  me. 


OH,  GIN  MY  LOVE  WERE  YON  RED  ROSE, 

Oh,  gin  my  love  were  yon  red  rose 

That  grows  upon  the  castle  vva'; 
And  I  mysel'  a  drap  o'  dew, 

Into  her  bonnie  breast  to  fa'! 
Oh  there,  beyond  expression  blest, 

I'd  feast  on  beauty  a'  the  night! 
Seal'd  on  her  silk-saft  faulds  to  rest, 

Till  fley'd  awa'  by  Phoebus'  light. 


Oh,  were  my  love  yon  lilac  fair, 

Wi'  purple  blossoms  to  the  spring, 
And  I  a  bird  to  shelter  there, 

When  wearied  on  my  little  wing; 
How  I  wad  mourn,  when  it  was  torn 

By  autumn  wild  and  winter  rude ! 
But  I  wad  sing  on  wanton  wing 

When  youthfu'  May  its  bloom  renew'd. 


<30W  LANG  AND  DREARY  IS  THE  NIGHT. 

How  lang  and  dreary  is  the  night, 

When  I  am  frae  my  dearie ! 
I  restless  lie  frae  e;en  to  morn, 

Though  I  were  ne'er  sae  weary. 

For  oh !  her  lanely  nights  are  lang, 
And  oh !  her  dreams  are  eerie, 

And  oh !  her  widow'd  heart  is  sair, 
That's  absent  frae  her  dearie. 

When  I  think  on  the  lightsome  days 

I  spent  wi'  thee,  my  dearie, 
And  now  what  seas  between  us  roar, 

How  can  I  but  be  eerie? 

How  slow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  hours 

The  joyless  day  how  dreary ! 
It  wasna  sae  ye  glinted  by, 

When  I  was  wi'  my  dearie. 


HEY,  THE  DUSTY  MILLER. 

Hey,  the  dusty  miller,  and  his  dusty  coat; 

He  will  win  a  shilling,  or  he  spend  a  groat. 
Dusty  was  the  coat,  dusty  was  the  colour, 
Dusty  was  the  kiss  that  I  got  frae  the  miller. 

Hey,  the  dusty  miller,  and  his  dusty  sack; 

Lceze  me  on  the  calling  fills  the  dusty  peck: 
Fills  the  dusty  peck,  brings  the  dusty  siller  j 
1  wad  gi'e  my  coatie  for  the  dusty  miller, 


THE  BRAES  0'  BALLOCHMYLE. 

The  Catrine  woods  were  yellow  seen, 

The  flowers  decay'd  on  Catrine  lea, 
Nae  laverock  sang  on  hillock  green, 

But  nature  sicken'd  on  the  e'e. 
Through  faded  groves  Maria  sang, 

Hersel'  in  beauty's  bloom  the  while, 
And  aye  the  wild- wood  echoes  rang, 

Fareweel  the  braes  o'  Ballochmyle! 

Low  in  your  wintry  beds,  ye  flowers, 

Again  ye'll  flourish  fresh  and  fair; 
Ye  birdies  dumb,  in  withering  bowers, 

Again  ye'll  charm  the  vocal  air : 
But  here,  alas !  for  me  nae  mair 

Shall  birdie  charm,  or  flower't  smile; 
Fareweel  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr, 

Fareweel,  fareweel!  sweet  Ballochmyle 

THOU  HAST  LEFT  ME  EVER,  JAMIE. 
Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie, 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever; 
Thou  hast  left  me  ever,  Jamie, 

Thou  hast  left  me  ever. 
Aften  thou  hast  vow'd  that  death 

Only  should  us  sever; 
Now  thou'st  left  thy  lass  for  aye— 

I  maun  see  thee  never,  Jamie, 

I  maun  see  thee  never. 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken,  Jamie, 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken. 
Thou  hast  me  forsaken,  Jamie, 

Thou  hast  me  forsaken. 
Thou  canst  love  anither  jo, 

While  my  heart  is  breaking; 
Soon  my  weary  een  I'll  close, 

Never  mair  to  waken,  Jamie, 

Never  mair  to  waken. 


'TWAS  NA  HER  BONNIE   BLUE  E'E  WAS 
MY  RUIN. 

'Twas  na  her  bonnie  blue  e'e  was  my  ruin ; 
Fair  though  she  be,  that  was  ne'er  my  undoing; 
'Twas  the  dear  smile  when  naebody  did  mind  us, 
'Twas  the  bewitching,  sweet,  stown  glance  o'  kind- 
ness. 

Sair  do  I  fear  that  to  hope  is  denied  me, 
Sair  do  I  fear  that  despair  maun  abide  me; 
But  though  fell  fortune  should  fate  us  to  sever, 
Queen  shall  she  be  in  my  bosom  for  ever. 

Mary,  I'm  thine  wi'  a  passion  sincerest, 
And  thou  hast  plighted  me  love  o'  the  dearest! 
And  thou'rt  the  angel  that  never  can  alter, 
Soonpr  the  sun  in  his  motion  would  falter, 
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MY  AIN  KIND  DEARIE,  O. 

When  o'er  the  hill  the  eastern  star 

Tells  bughtin'  time  is  near,  my  jo; 
An'  owsen  frae  the  furrow'd  field 

Return  sae  dowf  an'  weary,  0 ; 
Down  by  the  burn,  where  scented  birks 

Wi'  dew  are  hanging  clear,  my  jo, 
I'll  meet  thee  on  the  lea  rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  0. 

In  mirkest  glen,  at  midnight  hour, 

I'd  rove,  an'  ne'er  be  eerie,  0, 
If  thro'  that  glen  I  gaed  to  thee, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  0. 
Altho'  the  night  was  ne'er  sae  wild, 

An'  I  were  ne'er  sae  wearie,  0, 
I'd  meet  thee  on  the  lea  rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  0. 

The  hunter  lo'es  the  morning  sun, 

To  rouse  the  mountain  deer,  my  jo  J 
At  noon  the  fisher  seeks  the  glen, 

Along  the  burn  to  steer,  my  jo; 
Gi'e  me  the  hour  o'  gloamin'  gray, 

It  mak's  my  heart  sae  cheery,  0, 
To  meet  thee  on  the  lea  rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  0. 


BONNIE  LESLEY. 
0  saw  ye  bonnie  Lesley, 

As  she  gaed  o'er  the  border? 
She's  gane,  like  Alexander, 

To  spread  her  conquests  farther* 
To  see  her  is  to  love  her, 

And  love  but  her  for  ever; 
For  nature  made  her  what  she  i% 

And  never  made  anither ! 

Thou  art  a  queen,  fair  Lesley, 

Thy  subjects  we,  before  thee: 
Thou  art  divine,  fair  Lesley, 

The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 
The  de'il  he  couldna  scaith  thee, 

Or  aught  that  wad  belang  thcoj 
He'd  look  into  thy  bonnie  face, 

And  say,  I  canna  wrang  thee ! 

The  powers  aboon  will  tent  thee, 

Misfortune  shanna  steer  thee; 
Thou'rt  like  themselves  sae  lovely ! 

That  ill  they'll  ne'er  let  near  thea. 
Return  again,  fair  Lesley; 

Return  to  Caledonie ! 
That  we  may  brag  we  hae  a  lass 

There's  nane  again  sae  bonnie. 


CRAGIEBURN  WOOD. 

Sweet  fa's  the  eve  on  Cragieburn, 
And  blythe  awakes  the  morrow; 

But  a'  the  pride  o'  spring's  return 
Can  yield  me  nought  but  sorrow. 

I  see  the  flowers  and  spreading  trees, 
I  hear  the  wild  birds  singing; 

But  what  a  weary  wight  can  please 
And  care  his  bosom  wringing  ? 

Fain,  fain  wad  I  my  griefs  impart, 

Yet  darena  for  your  anger; 
But  secret  love  will  break  my  heart) 

If  I  conceal  it  langer. 

If  thou  refuse  to  pity  me, 

If  thou  shalt  love  anither, 
When  yon  green  leaves  fade  frae  the  trcc^ 

Around  my  grave  they'll  wither 


YOUNG  JOCKEY. 

Young  Jockey  was  the  blythest  lad 

In  a'  our  town  or  here  awa'; 
Fu'  blythe  he  whistled  at  the  gaud, 

Fu'  lightly  danced  he  in  the  ha'. 
He  roosed  my  een,  sae  bonnie  blue, 

He  voosed  my  waist,  sae  gently  sraa', 
And  aye  my  heart  came  to  my  mou' 

When  ne'er  a  body  heard  or  saw. 

My  Jockey  toils  upon  the  plain,  [snaw: 

Through  wind  and  weet,  through  frost  and 
And  o'er  the  lea  I  look  fu'  fain, 

When  Jockey's  owsen  hameward  ca\ 
And  aye  the  night  comes  round  again, 

When  in  his  arms  he  takes  me  a',. 
And  aye  he  vows  he'll  be  my  ain, 

As  lang's  he  has  a  breath  to  draw. 

BLYTHE  HAE  I  BEEN  ON  YON  HILL, 

*    Bltthe  hae  I  been  on  yon  hill, 

As  the  lambs  before  me: 
Careless  ilka  thought  and  free, 

As  the  breeze  flew  o'er  me : 
Now  nae  longer  sport  and  play, 

Mirth  or  sang  can  please  me; 
Lesley  is  sae  fair  and  coy, 

Care  and  anguish  seize  me. 

Heavy,  heavy  is  the  task, 

Hopeless  love  declaring : 
Trembling,  I  do  nought  but  glow'r, 

Sighing,  dumb,  despairing ! 
If  she  winna  ease  the  thraws 

In  my  bosom  swelling, 
Underneath  the  grass-green  sod, 

Soon  maun  be  my  dwelling. 
WELCOME,  ROYAL  CHARLIE. 

0  welcome,  Charlie,  owre  the  main; 
Our  Highland  hills  are  a'  your  ain; 
Thrice  welcome  to  our  isle  again, 
Our  gallant  royal  Charlie  I 

Auld  Scotia's  sons,  'mang  heather  hills, 
Can,  fearless,  face  the  warst  of  ills, 
For  kindred-fire  ilk  bosom  fills, 

At  sight  of  royal  Charlie. 
Her  ancient  thistle  wags  her  pow, 
And  proudly  waves  o'er  hill  and  knowe, 
To  hear  our  pledge  and  sacred  vow, 
To  live  or  die  wi'  Charlie. 

0  but  ye've  been  lang  o'  coming, 
Lang  o'  coming,  lang  o'  coming; 
0  but  ye've  been  lang  o'  coming; 
Welcome  royal  Charlie. 

We  daurna  brew  a  peck  o'  maut, 
But  Geordie  aye  is  finding  faut; 
We  canna  mak'  a  pickle  saut, 

For  want  o'  royal  Charlie. 
Then  up  and  quaff',  along  wi'  me, 
A  bumper  crown'd  wi'  ten  times  three, 
To  him  that's  come  to  set  us  free; 

Huzza  for  royal  Charlie  1 
0  but  ye've,  &c. 

From  a'  the  wilds  o'  Caledon, 
We'll  gather  every  hardy  son, 
Till  thousands  to  his  standard  run, 
And  rally  round  Prince  Charlie. 
Come  let  the  flowing  quech  go  round, 
And  boldly  bid  the  pibroch  sound, 
Till  every  glen  and  rock  resound 
The  name  o'  royal  Charlie  1 

0  welcome,  Charlie,  owre  the  main; 

Our  Highland  hills  are  a'  your  ain; 

Thrice  welcome  to  our  isle  agaiu 

i  Qui-  gallant  royal  Charlie  1 
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falEN  THE  KING  COMES  OWRE  THE  WATER 
Written  by  Lady  Mary  Drummond. 

I  may  sit  in  my  wee  croo-house, 

At  the  rock  and  the  reel  to  toil  fu'  dreary; 
I  may  think  on  the  days  that's  gane, 

And  sigh  and  sab  till  I  grow  weary. 
I  ne'er  could  brook,  I  ne'er  could  brook, 

A  foreign  loon  to  own  or  flatter; 
But  I  will  sing  anither  sang 

That  day  our  king  oomes  owre  the  water. 

0  gin  I  live  to  see  the  day, 

That  I  ha'e  begg'd,  and  begg'd  frae  heaven, 
I'll  fling  my  rock  and  reel  away, 

And  dance  and  sing  frae  morn  till  even: 
For  there  is  ane  I  winna  name, 

That  comes  the  reigning  bike  to  scatter; 
And  I'll  put  on  my  bridal  gown 

That  day  our  king  comes  owre  the  water. 

1  ha'e  seen  the  guid  auld  day, 

The  day  o'  pride  and  chieftain  glory, 
When  royal  Stuarts  bore  the  sway, 

And  ne'er  heard  tell  o'  whig  nor  tory. 
Though  lyart  be  my  locks,  and  grey, 

And  eild  has  crook'd  me  down — what  mattez? 
I'll  dance  and  sing  ae  ither  day, 

That  day  our  king  comes  owre  the  water. 

A  curse  on  dull  and  drawling  whig, 

The  whining,  ranting,  low  deceiver, 
Wi'  heart  sa©  black,  and  look  sae  big, 

And  canting  tongue  o'  clishmaclaver! 
My  father  was  a  good  lord's  son, 

My  mother  was  an  earl's  daughter; 
Ami  I'll  be  Lady  Keith  again, 

That  day  our  king  comes  owre  the  watery 

0  THIS  IS  NO  MY  AIN  HOUSE. 

0  this  is  no  my  ain  house, 

1  ken  by  the  biggin'  o't ; 
For  bow-kail  thrave  at  my  door-cheek. 

And  thristles  on  the  riggin'  o't. 

.  A  carle  came  wi'  lack  o'  grace, 

WT  unco  gear  and  unco  face, 
And  sin'  he  claim'd  my  daddie's  place, 
I  downa  bide  the  trigging'  o't. 
0  this  is  no,  «fcc. 

"Wi'  routh  o'  kin  and  routh  o'  reek, 
My  daddy's  door  it  wadna  steek  ; 
But  bread  and  cheese  were  his  door-cheel^ 
And  girdle-cakes  the  riggin'  o't. 
0  this  is  no,  <fcc. 

Then  was  it  dink,  or  was  it  douce, 
For  ony  cringin'  foreign  goose 
To  claught  my  daddy's  wee  bit  house, 
And  spoil  the  hamely  triggin'  o't  ? 
0  this  is  no,  &c. 

Say,  was  it  foul,  or  was  it  fair, 
To  come  a  hunder  mile  and  mair. 
For  to  ding  out  my  daddy's  heir, 
And  dash  him  wi'  the  whiggin'  o'tf 
0  this  is  no,  &c 


THE  HUNDRED  PIPERS. 

Words  by  Baroness  Nairno. 

Wi'  a  hundred  pipers,  an'  a',  an'  a', 
"Wi'  a  hundred  pipers,  an'  a',  an'  a', 
We'll  up  an'  gi'e  them  a  blaw,  a  blawf 
Wi*  a  hundred  pipers,  an'  a',  aa*  a/, 


Oh,  it's  owre  the  border  awa',  awa', 
It's  owre  the  border  awa',  awa', 
We'll  on  an'  we'll  march  to  Carlisle  ha*, 
Wi'  its  yetts,  its  castles,  an  a',  an,  a', 

Wi'  a  hundred  pipers,  an'  a',  an'  a', 
Wi'  a  hundred  pipers,  an'  a',  an'  a', 
We'll  up  an'  gi'e  them  a  blaw,  a  bla-r, 
Wi'  a  hundred  pipers,  an'  a',  an'  a'. 

Oh,  our  sodger  lads  looked  braw,  looked  braw, 
Wi'  their  tartan  kilts  an'  a',  an'  a', 
Wi'  their  bonnets  and  feathers,  and  glittering  gccUT 
An'  pibrochs  sounding  sweet  and  clear. 
Will  they  a'  return  to  their  ain  dear  glen  ? 
Will  they  a'  return,  our  Highland  men  ? 
Second-sighted  Sandy  look'd  fu'  wae, 
And  mithers  grat  when  they  marched  away, 
Wi'  a  hundred  pipers,  <£c. 

Oh,  wha  is  foremaist  o'  a',  o'  a'? 
Oh,  wha  does  follow  the  blaw,  the  blaw, 
Bonnie  Charlie,  the  king  o'  us  a',  hurrah! 
Wi'  his  hundred  pipers,  an'  a'  an'  a'. 
JTis  bonnet  and  feathers  he's  wavin'  high  f 
His  prancing  steed  maist  seems  to  fly  1 
The  nor'-win'  plays  wi'  his  curly  hair ! 
While  the  pipers  blaw  wi'  an  unco  flare  I 
Wi'  a  hundred  pipers,  &c. 

The  Esk  was  swollen,  sae  red  and  sae  deep; 
But  shouther  to  shouther  the  brave  lads  keep, 
Twa  thousand  swam  owre  to  fell  English  ground, 
An'  danced  themselves  dry  to  the  pibroch's  soundT 
Dumfounder'd,  the  English  saw, — they  saw,  — 
Dumfounder'd,  they  heard  the  blaw,  the  blaw  I 
Dumfounder'd,  they  a'  ran  awa',  awa', 
Frae  the  hundred  pipers  an*  a',  an'  a'. 
Wi'  a  hundred  pipers,  &c 

WIIA  WADNA  FECET  FOR  CHARLIE 

Wha  wadna  fecht  for  Charlie  ? 
Wha  wadna  draw  the  sword  ? 
Wha  wadna  up  and  rally 

At  the  royal  Prince's  word  ? 
Think  on  Scotia's  ancient  heroes, 
Think  on  foreign  foes  repell'd ; 
Think  on  glorious  Bruce  and  Wallace, 
Who  the  proud  usurpers  quell'd. 
Wha  wadna  fecht  for  Charlie  ? 

Wha  wadna  draw  the  sword  t 
Wha  wadna  up  and  rally 
At  the  royal  Prince's  word. 

Rouse,  rouse  ye  kilted  warriors, 

Rouse  ye  heroes  of  the  north! 
Rouse  and  join  your  chieftain's  banner, 

'Tis  your  Prince  that  leads  you  forth  I 
Wha  wadna  fecht,  Ac 

COME  O'ER  THE  STREAM,  CHARLIE. 

Come  o'er  the  stream,  Charlie  I  dear  Charlie  I   brave 
Charlie! 

Come  o'er  the  stream,  Charlie,  and  dine  with  Maclean: 
And  though  you  be  weary,  we'll  make  your  heart  cheery, 

And  welcome  our  Charlie,  and  his  loyal  train. 
And  you  shall  drink  freely  the  dews  of  Glensheorly 

That  stream  in  the  starlight  when  Kings  dinna  ken  ; 
And  deep  be  your  meed  of  the  wine  that  is  red. 

To  drink  to  your  sire,  and  your  friend  the  Maclean 
Then  come  o'er  the  stream,  Jtc. 

We'll  bring  down  the  track-deer,  we'll  bring  down  the 
black  steer, 
The  lamb  from  the  brakon,  and  doe  from  the  glen, 
The  salt  sea  we'll  harry,  and  bring  to  our  Charlie, 
The  cream  from  the  bothy,  and  curd  from  the  pen. 
Then  come  o'er  the  stream,  £c 
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LEWIE  GORDON. 

0  send  Lewie  Gordon  hame, 

And  the  lad  I  daurna  name; 

Though  his  back  be  at  the  wa', 

Here  s  to  him  that's  far  awa  1 
Oh  honl  my  Highlandman, 
Oh,  my  bonnie  Highlandman; 
Weel  would  I  my  true-lcve  ken, 
Amang  ten  thousand  Higalandmen. 

0  to  see  his  tartan  trews, 
Bonnet  blue  and  laigh-heel'd  shoes; 
And  the  sporran  'boon  his  knee; 
That's  the  lad  that  I'll  gangwi'I 
Oh  hon  I  &c. 

The  princely  youth  that  I  do  mean, 
Is  fitted  for  to  be  a  king  ; 
On  his  breast  he  wears  a  star; 
You'd  tak  him  for  the  god  o'  war. 
Oh  hen  1  &c. 

0  to  see  this  princely  one 

Seated  on  his  father's  throne  I 

Disasters  a'  would  disappear, 

Then  begin  thejub'lee  year. 
Oh  hon!  my  Highlandman, 
Oh,  my  bonnie  Highlandman  ; 
Weel  would  I  my  true-love  ken, 
Amang  ten  thousand  Highlandinen. 

WAE'S  ME  FOR  PRINCE  CHARLIE. 
Words  by  William  Glen. 

A  wee  bird  cam'  to  our  ha'  door, 

He  warbled  sweet  and  clearly 
And  aye  the  o'ercome  o'  his  sang, 

Was — "Wae's  me  for  Prince  Chariiei'* 
Oh  when  I  heard  the  bonnio,  bonnie  Hr-J, 

The  tears  cam  drappin'  rarely; 
I  took  my  bannet  aff  my  head, 

For  weel  I  lo'ed  Prince  Charlie. 

Quo'  I,  "My  bird,  by  bonnie,  bonnie  bird, 

Is  that  a  tale  ye  borrow  ? 
Or  is't  some  words  ye've  leamt  by  rote? 

Or  a  lilt  o'  dool  and  sorrow  ?" 
"Oh!  no,  no,  no,"  the  wee  bird  sang, 

"  I've  flown  sin*  morning  early, 
But  sic  a  day  o'  wind  and  rain  ! — 

Oh  wae's  me  for  Prince  Charlie! 

"  On  hills  that  are  by  right  his  ain, 

He  roams  a  lonely  stranger; 
On  ilka  hand  he's  press'd  by  want, 

On  ilka  side  by  danger. 
Yestreen  I  met  him  in  a  glen, 

My  heart  near  bursted  fairly, 
For  sadly  chang'd  indeed  was  he— 

Oh  wae's  me  for  Prince  Charlie! 

"Dark  night  cam'  on,  the  tempest  howl'd 

Out  owre  the  hills  and  valleys; 
And  whar  was't  that  your  Prince  lay  down, 

Whase  hame  should  been  a  palace? 
He  row'd  him  in  a  Highland  plaid, 

Which  covered  him  but  sparely, 
And  slept  beneath  a  bush  o'  broom  :  — 

Oh  wae's  me  for  Prince  Charlie  I" 

But  now  the  bird  saw  some  red-coat3, 

And  he  shook  his  wings  wi'  anger  j 
"Oh  this  is  no  a  land  for  me, 

I'll  tarry  here  nae  langer.'' 
A  while  he  hover'd  on  the  wing, 

Ere  he  departed  fairly; 
But  weel  I  mind  the  farewell  strain, 

'Twas— "  Wae's  ine  for  Prino  Charlie  f 


THE  BONNIE  HOUSE  0'  AIRLIE. 

41  It  fell  on  a  day,  a  bonnie  simmer  day, 

When  the  corn  grew  green  and  early, 
That  there  fell  out  a  great  dispute 

Between  Argyle  and  Airly. 
Argyle  has  raised  a  hunder  o'  his  men, 

A  hunder  men  and  mairly. 
And  he's  awa'  by  the  back  o'  Dunkeld, 

To  plunder  the  bonnie  house  o'  Airly. 

The  lady  look'd  o'er  her  window  sae  his, 

She  lookit  lang  and  weary, 
Till  she  has  espied  the  great  Argyle, 

Come  to  plunder  the  bonnie  house  o'  Airley. 
**  Come  doun,  come  doun,  Lady  Ogilvie,"  he  said, 

"  Come  doun,  and  kiss  me  fairly, 
Or  I  swear  by  the  sword  I  hold  in  my  hand, 

I  winna  leave  a  stannin'  stane  in  Airly." 

"  I  wadna  kiss  thee,  fause  Argyle, 

I  wadna  kiss  thee  fairly ; 
0  I  wadna  kiss  thee,  fause  Argyle, 

Gin  ye  shouldna  leave  a  stannin'  stane  in  Airly." 
He  has  ta'en  her  by  the  waist  sae  sma', 

Sa}'s,  "Lady,  where  is  your  drury?" 
"  Its  up  and  and  its  down  by  the  bonnie  bum  side, 

Amang  the  plantings  o'  Airly." 

They  sought  it  up,  they  sought  it  down, 

They  sought  it  late  and  early, 
Till  they  found  it  in  the  bonnie  ploomb-treo, 

That  shines  on  the  bowling-green  o'  Airlie. 
He  has  ta'en  her  by  the  waist  sao  sma', 

And  oh!  but  she  grat  sairly  I 
And  he  has  set  her  upon  a  bonnie  knowe-tap. 

To  see  the  burning  o'  Airly. 

"  Oh,  I  hae  seven  braw  sons,"  she  sayq, 

"  An*  I  bore  them  a'  fu'  sairly, 
An'  although  I  had  as  mony  mair; 

I  wad  gie  them  a'  to  Charlie. 
But  fin  my  lord  had  been  at  hame, 

As  he  is  wi'  King  Charlie, 
There's  no  a  Campbell  in  a'  Argyle 

Durst  hae  plunder'd  the  bonnie  house  o'  Airly." 

THE  ATHOLE  GATHERING. 

Wha  will  ride  wi'  gallant  Murray  ? 

Wha  will  ride  wi'  Geordie's  sell? 
He's  the  fiow'r  o*  a'  Glenisla, 

And  the  darling  o'  Dunkel'. 
See  the  white  rose  in  his  bonnet ! 

See  his  banner  o'er  the  Tay  I 
His  glide  sword  he  now  has  drawn  it, 

And  has  flung  the  sheath  away. 

Wha  will  ride,  &e. 

Every  faithful  Murray  follows; 

First  of  heroes!  best  of  men  I 
Every  true  and  trusty  Stewart 

Blythel}T  leaves  his  native  glen. 
Athole  lads  are  lads  of  honour, 

Westland  rogues  are  rebels  a'; 
"When  we  come  within  their  border, 

We  may  gar  the  Campbells  claw. 
Wha  will  ride,  &c. 

Menzies  he's  our  friend  and  brother; 

Gask  and  Strowan  are  nae  slack! 
Noble  Perth  has  ta'en  the  field, 

And  a'  the  Drummonds  at  his  back. 
Let  us  ride  wi'  gallant  Murray, 

Let  us  fight  for  Charlie's  crown; 
From  the  right  we'll  never  sinder, 

Till  we  bring  the  tyrants  down. 
Wha  will  ride,  to. 
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AWA,  WHIGS,  AWA, 

Awa,  Whigs,  awa ! 

Awa,  Whigs,  awa! 
Ye're  but  a  pack  o'  traitor  loons; 
Yell  ne'er  do  good  at  a'. 
Our  thistles  flourish'd  fresh  and  fair, 

And  bonny  bloom'd  our  roses, 
But  Whigs  came,  like  a  frost  in  June, 
And  wither'd  a'  our  posies. 
Awa,  Whigs,  <fec. 

Our  ancient  crown's  fa:n  i'  the  dust, 
Deil  blind  them  wi'  the  stour  o't ! 

And  write  their  names  in  his  black  beuk, 
Wha  gae  the  Whigs  the  power  o't  1 
Awa,  Whigs,  &c. 

Grim  vengeance  lang  has  ta'en  a  nap, 

But  we  may  see  him  wauken; 
Gude  help  the  day,  when  royal  heads 

Are  hunted  like  a  maukin  I 
Awa,  Whigs,  (fee. 

The  deil  he  heard  the  stour  o'  tongues, 
And  ramping  came  amang  us; 

But  he  pitied  us,  sae  cursed  wi'  Whigs- 
He  turned  and  wadna  wrang  us. 
Awa,  Whigs,  <fee. 

DERWENTWATER'S  FAREWELL. 

Farewell  to  pleasant  Dilston  Hall, 

My  father's  ancient  seat; 
A  stranger  now  must  call  thee  his, 

Which  gai-s  my  heart  to  greet. 
No  more  along  the  banks  of  Tyne, 

I'll  rove  in  autumn  gray ; 
No  more  I'll  hear,  at  early  dawn, 

The  lav' rocks  wake  the  day. 

Farewell,  farewell,  my  lady  dear, 

111,  ill  thou  counsel'dst  me; 
I  never  more  may  see  the  babe 

That  smiles  upon  thy  knee. 
The  warning  bell  now  bids  me  ceaso, 

My  trouble's  nearly  o'er; 
Yon  sun  that  rises  from  the  sea, 

Shall  rise  on  me  no  more. 

Albeit  that  here  in  London  town 

It  is  my  fate  to  die, 
0  carry  me  to  Northumberland, 

In  my  father's  grave  to  lie. 
There  chant  my  solemn  requiem 

In  Hexham's  holy  towers, 
^nd  let  six  maids  of  fair  Tynedale 

Scatter  my  gaave  with  flowers. 

?RINCE  CHARLES  AND  FLORA  MACDONALD'S 

WELCOME  TO  SKYE. 

A  Translation  from  the  Gaelic. 

There   are    twa    bonnie    maidens    and    three    bonnie 
maidens, 

Come  o'er  the  Minch,  and  come  o'er  the  Main, 
With  the  wind  for  their  way,  and  the  corrie  for  their 
hame, 

And  they  are  dearly  welcome  to  Skye  again. 
Come  along,  come  along  with  your  boatie  and  your  song, 

You  twa  bonnie  maidens,  and  three  bonnie  maidens; 
For  the  night  it  is  dark,  and  the  red-coat  is  gane, 

And  you're  bravely  welcome  to  Skye  again. 

Thero  is  Flora,  my  honey,  so  dear  and  so  bonnie 

And  one  that  is  tall  and  comely  withal; 
Put  the  one  as  my  King,  and  the  other  as  my  Queen, 

And  they're  dearly  welcome  to  Skye  again. 

Couie  along,  come  along,  &c. 


Her  arm  it  is  strong,  and  her  petticoat  is  long, 
My  ain  bonnie  maiden,  my  twa  bonnie  maidens} 

But  their  bed  shall  be  clean  on  the  heather  sae  green, 
And  they're  dearly  welcome  to  Skye  again. 

Come  along,  come  along,  <ta 

There's  a  wind  on  the  tree,  and  a  ship  on  the  sen , 
My  twa  bonnie  maidens,  and  three  bonnie  maidens; 

On  the  lea  of  the  rock  your  cradle  I  shall  rock; 
And  you're  welcome  unto  the  Isle  of  Skye  again. 

Come  along,  come  along,  &i> 

vVHA'LL  BE  KING  BUT  CHARLIE. 

The  news  frae  Moid  art  cam'  yestreen 

Will  soon  gar  mony  ferlie; 
That  ships  o'  war  hae  just  come  in, 
And  landed  royal  Charlie! 
Come  through  the  heather,  around  him  gather, 

Ye're  a*  the  welcomer  early : 
Around  him  cling  wi'  a'  your  kin; 
For  wha'll  be  king  but  Charlie  ? 
Come  through  the  heather,  around  him  gather, 
Come  Ronald,  come  Donald,  come  a' thegither j 
And  crown  your  rightfu'  lawfu'  King, 
For  wha'll  be  king  but  Charlie? 

The  highland  clans,  wi'  sword  in  hand, 

Frae  John  o'  Groat's  to  Airly, 
Hae  to  a  man  declar'd  to  stand, 

Or  fa',  wi'  royal  Charlie. 

Come  through  the  heather,  &c. 

There's  ne'er  a  lass  in  a'  the  land, 

But  vows  baith  late  and  early; 
To  man  she'll  ne'er  gie  heart  or  hand, 

Wha  wadna  fecht  for  Charlie. 

Come  through  the  heather,  4c. 

Then  hero's  a  healtn  to  Charlie's  causo, 

And  be't  complete  and  early; 
His  very  name  my  heart's  blood  warms ; 

To  arms  for  royal  Charlie! 

Come  through  the  heather,  <£c. 

OVER  THE  SEA. 

Over  the  sea,  over  the  sea, 
Hear  what  a  little  bird  whispered  to  mo, 
Over  the  sea,  over  the  sea, 
Somebody's  coming  ere  long. 

Then  march,  march,  march, 

Ye  lads  of  the  heather,  come  trooping  together, 

Come  march,  march,  march, 

Gallant  hearts,  valiant  and  strong. 

0,  its  over  the  sea,  over  the  sea, 

Hear  what  a  bonnie  bird  whispered  to  mo,  < 

Over  the  sea,  over  the  sea, 

Somebody's  coming  ere  long. 

Qver  the  sea,  over  the  sea, 

Too  long  my  laddie  has  wander'd  frae  mo, 

Over  the  sea,  over  the  sea, 

Now  he  is  coming  once  more. 

Then  we'll  march,  march,  march, 

To  greet  him  once  more  on  his  own  native  strand, 

Let  us  march,  march,  march, 

And  bear  him  in  triumph  along. 

0,  its  over  the  sea,  over  the  sea, 

Hear  what  a  bonnie  bird  whispered  to  me^ 

Over  tho  sea,  over  the  sea, 

Charlie  is  coming  once  more. 
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WlIAT'S  A'  THE  STEER  KIMMER? 
W hat's  a  the  steer,  kimmer  ? 

What's  a'  the  steer  ? 
Charlie  he  is  landed, 

And  haith  he'll  soon  be  here. 
The  win'  was  at  his  back,  carle, 

The  win'  was  at  his  back, 
I  carena  since  he's  come,  carle, 

We  werna  worth  a  plack. 

I'm  right  glad  to  hear't,  kimmer, 

I'm  right  glad  to  hear't; 
I  hae  a  gude  braid  claymore, 

And  for  his  sake  I'll  wear't. 
Sin'  Charlie  he  is  landed, 

We  hae  nae  mair  to  fear; 
Sin'  Charlie  he  is  landed, 

We'll  hae  a  jub'lee  year. 


BRUCE'S  ADDRESS. 

Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led, 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 

Or  to  victory. 
Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour; 
See  the  front  of  battle  lour  : 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  power, 

Chains  and  slavery ! 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave  P 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  ? 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 

Let  him  turn  an'  flee  ! 
Wha,  for  Scotland's  king  and  law, 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw* 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa , 

Let  him  on  wi'  me! 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains ! 
By  our  sons  in  servile  chains  ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 

But  they  shall  be  free ! 
Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low ' 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe  ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow  ! 

Let  us  do,  or  die ! 


IF/S  OWRE  THE  HILLS  THAT  I  LO'E  WEEL, 

He's  owre  the  hills  that  I  lo'e  weel, 
He's  owre  the  hills  we  daurna  name, 
He's  owre  the  hills  ayont  Dumblane, 
Wha  soon  will  get  his  welcome  hame. 
My  faith er's  gane  to  fight  for  him, 
My  brithers  winna  bide  at  hame, 
My  mither  greets  and  prays  for  them, 
And  'deed  she  thinks  they're  no  to  blame. 
He's  owre  the  hills,  &c. 

The  whigs  may  scoff  and  the  whigs  may  jeer  ; 
But,  ah  1  that  love  maun  be  sincere, 
Which  still  keeps  true,  whate'er  betide, 
An'  for  his  sake  leaves  a'  beside. 

He's  owre  the  hills,  Ac. 

His  right  these  hills,  his  right  these  plains ; 
O'er  Highland  hearts  secure  he  reigns. 
What  lads  e'er  did  our  lads  will  do  ; 
Were  I  a  lad  I'd  follow  him  too. 

He's  owre  the  hills,  &c. 

Sae  noble  a  look,  sae  princely  an  air, 
Sae  gallant  and  bold,  sae  young  anefsae  fair ; 
0 1  did  you  but  see  him,  ye'd  do  as  we've  done  J 
Hear  him  but  ance,  to  his  standard  you'd  run. 
He's  owre  the  hills,  &c. 


THE  STANDARD  ON  THE  BRAES  0*  MARIU 

The  Standard  on  the  braes  o'  Marr, 

Is  up  and  streaming  rarely  ; 
The  gathering  pipe  on  Lochnagar, 

Is  sounding  loud  and  sairly. 
The  Hielandmen  frae  hill  and  glen, 

Wi'  belted  plaids  and  glitt'ring  blades  ; 
Wi'  bonnets  blue,  and  hearts  sae  true, 

Are  coming  late  and  early. 

I  saw  our  chief  come  o'er  the  hill, 

Wi'  Drummond  and  Glengany, 
And  through  the  pass  came  brave  Lochicl, 

Panmure,  and  gallant  Murray. 
Macdonald's  men,  Clanronald's  men, 

Mackenzie's  men,  Macgilvray's  men  ; 
Strathallan's  men,  the  Lowland  men, 

0'  Callander  and  Airley 

Our  prince  has  made  a  nobie  vow, 

To  free  his  country  fairly  ; 
Then  wha  would  be  a  traitor  now, 

To  ane  we  lo'e  sae  dearly  ? 
We'll  go,  we'll  go,  to  seek  the  foe, 

By  land  or  sea,  where'er  they  be  ; 
Then  man  to  man,  and  in  the  van, 

We'll  win,  or  die  for  Charlie. 

CHARLIE  IS  MY  DARLING 

0,  Charlie  is  my  darling, 

My  darling,  my  darling ; 
0,  Charlie  is  my  darling  ; 

The  young  Chevalier  1 

Twas  on  a  Monday  morning, 

Richt  eai*ly  in  the  year, 
That  Charlie  cam'  to  our  towi^ ' 

The  young  Chevalier. 

As  he  cam'  marching  up  tiie  street, 

The  pipes  play'd  loud  and  cleai', 
And  a'  the  folk  cam'  rinnin'  out 

To  meet  the  Chevalier. 

Wi'  Highland  bonnets  cock'd  ajee, 

And  braidswords  shining  clear, 
They  cam'  to  fight  for  Scotland's  right 

And  the  young  Chevalier. 

They've  left  their  bonnie  Highland  hills, 

Their  wives  and  bairnies  dear, 
To  draw  their  sword  for  Scotland's  lord, 

The  young  Chevalier. 

Ohl  there  were  mony  breathing  hearts, 

And  mony  hopes  and  fears. 
And  mony  were  the  prayers  put  up 

For  the  young  Chevalier. 

THERE  GROWS  A  BONNIE  BRIER  BUSH, 

Old  Song,  altered  by  Burns. 

There  grows  a  bonnie  brier  bush  in  our  kail-yard  ; 
And  white  are  the  blossoms  o't  in  our  kail-yard, 
Like  wee  bit  white  cockades  for  our  loyal  Hieland  lado 
And  the  lasses  lo'e  the  brier  bush  in  our  kail-yard. 

But  were  they  a'  true  that  are  far  awa'  ? 

Oh  I  were  they  a'  true  that  are  far  awa'  ? 

They  drew  up  wi'  glaiket  Englishers  at  Carlisle  ha', 

And  forgot  auld  frien's  when  far  awa'. 

Yell  come  nae  mair,  Jamie,  where  aft  ye  hae  been  ; 
Ye'll  come  nae  mair,  Jamie,  where  aft  ye  hae  been ; 
Ye  lo'ed  owre  weel  the  dancin'  at  Carlisle  ha', 
And  forgot  the  Hieland  hills  that  were  far  awa'. 

He's  comin'  frae  the  north  that's  to  fancy  me, 
He's  comin'  frae  the  north  that's  to  fancy  me, 
A  feather  in  his  bonnet,  and  a  ribbon  at  his  knee, 
He's  a  bonnie  Hieland  laddie,  and  you  be  na  he. 
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THE  GALLANT  MONTROSE. 

Tire  gallant  Montrose  has  his  pennon  unfurl'd, 
liis  foot  in  the  stirrup,  his  face  to  the  world; 
Ue  spurs  to  the  Highlands  his  liege  men  to  bring, 
And  marshal  his  clans  to  the  aid  of  the  king. 
Up,  up,  and  away,  in  battle  or  fray, 
Be  the  deeds  of  your  fathers  remember' d  to-day. 
Up,  up,  and  away,  in  battle  or  fray, 
Be  the  deeds  of  your  fathers  remember'd  to-day. 

The  pibroch  is  sounding  o'er  forest  and  fell, 
The  clang  of  the  claymore  is  heard  in  the  dell ; 
Five  thousand  blue  bonnets  are  seeking  the  foes, 
Of  bonnie  Prince  Charles  and  the  gallant  Montrose. 
Up,  up,  and  away,  &c. 

There's  strife  in  the  Lowlands,  the  Campbells  are  nigh, 
Argyll  and  the  covenant  ;  hark  to  the  cry : 
The  trumpets  ring  shrill  o'er  the  waters  of  Forth, 
The  Graham  is  upon  them,  like  hail  from  the  north. 
Up,  up,  and  away,  &c. 

The  haughty  Argyll  to  his  stronghold  has  fled, 
The  flower  of  the  Campbells  lies  stricken  and  dead  ; 
So  true  to  his  king,  and  so  stout  to  his  foes, 
0 1  where  is  the  lord  like  the  Lord  of  Montrose. 
Up,  up,  and  away,  &c. 

0  WHA'S  FOR  SCOTLAND  AND  CHARLIE1 
0  wha's  for  Scotland  and  Charlie? 
0  wha's  for  Scotland  and  Charlie  ? 

He's  come  o'er  the  sea 

To  his  ain  countrie, 
Now  wha's  for  Scotland  and  Charlio  ? 
Awa',  avva',  auld  carlie, 
Awa',  awa',  auld  carlie, 

Gi'e  Charlie  his  crown, 

And  let  him  sit  down, 
"Whare  ye've  bee"1  sae  lang.  auld  cariio. 

It'3  up  in  the  morning  early, 
It's  up  in  the  morning  early, 

The  bonnie  white  rose, 

The  plaid  and  the  hose 
Are  on  for  Scotland  and  Charlie. 
The  swords  are  drawn  now  fairly, 
The  swords  are  drawn  now  fairly  ; 

The  swords  they  are  drawn, 

And  the  pipes  they  hae  blawn 
A  pibroch  for  Scotland  and  Charlie. 

The  flags  are  fleein'  fu'  rarely, 
The  flags  are  fleein'  fu'  rarely, 

And  Charlie's  awa' 

To  see  his  ain  ha', 
And  to  bang  his  faes  right  sairly. 
Then  wha's  for  Scotland  and  Charlie? 
0  wha's  for  Scotland  and  Charlie? 

He's  como  o'er  the  sea 

To  his  ain  countrie, 
Then  wha's  Cor  Scotland  and  Charlie  ? 

THE  LAMENT  OF  FLORA  MACDONALD, 

Fai*.  over  yon  hills  of  the  heather  so  green, 

And  down  by  the  corrie  that  sighs  to  the  sea, 
The  bonnie  young  Flora  sat  sighing  her  lane, 

The  dew  on  her  plaid,  and  tho  tear  in  her  e'o. 
She  looked  at  a  boat  with  tho  breezes  that  swung, 

Away  on  the  wave,  like  a  bird  of  the  main  ; 
And,  aye  as  it  lessen'd,  she  sighed  and  she  sung, 

Farewell  to  the  lad  I  shall  ne'er  see  again  ; 
Farewell  to  my  hero,  the  gallant  and  young, 

Farewell  to  the  lad  I  shall  ne'er  see  again. 

The  muircock  that  craws  on  the  brow  of  Ben-Connal, 
He  kens  o'  his  bed  in  a  sweet  mossy  hame  ; 

The  eagle  that  soars  o'er  the  cliff's  of  Clan-Ronald, 
Unaw'd  and  unhaunted,  his  eyrie  can  claim ; 


The  solan  can  sleep  on  his  shelve  of  the  shore, 
The  cormorant  roost  on  his  rock  of  the  sea  ; 

But  oh !  there  is  one  whose  hard  fate  I  deplore  : 
Nor  house,  ha',  nor  hame  in  this  country  has  he. 

The  conflict  is  past,  and  our  name  is  no  more  ; 
There's  nought  left  but  sorrow  for  Scotland  and  mo. 

The  larget  is  torn  from  the  arm  of  the  just, 

Th<!  helmet  is  cleft  on  the  brow  of  the  brave, 
The  claymore  for  ever  in  darkness  must  rust ; 

But.  red  is  the  sword  of  the  stranger  and  slave. 
The  hoof  of  the  horse,  and  the  plume  of  the  proud, 

Have  trode  o'er  the  plumes  on  the  bonnet  of  blue  ; 
Why  slept  the  red  bolt  in  the  breast  of  the  cloud, 

When  tyranny  revell'd  in  blood  of  the  true'/ 
Farewell,  my  young  hero,  the  gallant  and  good, 

Tho  crown  of  thy  fathers  is  torn  from  thy  brow. 

COME  BOAT  ME  O'ER  TO  CHARLIg> 

Come  boat  me  o'er,  come  row  me  o'er, 

Come  boat  me  o'er  to  Charlie  ; 
111  gi'e  John  Ross  another  bawbee, 
To  boat  me  o'er  to  Charlie. 

We'll  o'er  the  water  and  o'er  the  sea, 

We'll  o'er  the  water  to  Charlie  ; 
Come  weal,  come  woe,  we'll  gather  and  gjj 
And  live  or  die  wi'  Charlie. 

I  lo'e  weel  my  Charlie's  name, 

Though  some  there  be  abhor  him  ; 

Put  oh,  to  see  auld  Nick  gaun  hame, 
And  Charlie's  faes  before  him! 

We'll  o'er  the  water,  £a 

I  swear  and  vow  by  moon  and  stars, 

And  sun  that  glances  early, 
If  I  had  twenty  thousand  lives, 

I'd  die  as  aft  for  Charlie. 

We'll  o'er  the  water,  £3. 

KENMURE'S  ON  AND  AWA'. 

On  Kenmure's  on  and  awa',  Willie ! 

Oh  Kenmure's  on  and  awa'! 
And  Kenmure's  lord's  the  bravest  lord 

That  ever  Galloway  saw. 
Success  to  Kenmure's  band,  Willie  I 

Success  to  Kenmure's  band  ; 
There's  no  a  heart  that  fears  a  Whig, 

That  rides  by  Kenmure's  hand. 

Here's  Kenmure's  health  in  wine,  Willie! 

Here's  Kenmure's  health  in  wine  ; 
There  ne'er  was  a  coward  o'  Kenmure's  bluid, 

Nor  yet  o'  Gordon's  line. 
Oh  Kenmure's  lads  are  men,  Willie ! 

Oh  Kenmure's  lads  are  men  : 
Their  hearts  and  swords  are  metal  truo, 

And  that  their  foes  shall  ken. 

They'll  live  or  die  wi'  fame,  Willie  1 

They'll  live  or  die  wi'  fame  ; 
But  soon,  wi'  sound  o'  victorie, 

May  Kenmure's  lord  come  hamo. 
Here's  him  that's  far  awa',  Willie  1 

Here's  him  that's  far  awa'! 
And  here's  tne  flower  that  I  love  boci» 

The  rose  that's  like  the  sn&w  J 

THE  RIDING  MARE. 

My  daddy  had  a  riding  mare, 

And  she  was  ill  to  sit, 
And  by  there  came  an  unco  loon, 

And  slippit  in  his  fit. 
Ho  set  his  fit  into  the  st'rup 

And  gripped  sickerly; 
And  aye  sinsync,  my  dainty  ma*^ 

She  flings  aud  glooms  at  mo. 
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This  thief  he  fell  and  brain'd  himself 

And  up  gat  couthy  Anne  ; 
She  gripped  the  mare,  the  riding  gear, 

And  halter  in  her  han'  : 
And  on  she  rade,  and  fast  she  rade, 

O'er  necks  o'  nations  three  ; 
Feint  that  she  ride  the  aiver  stiff, 

Sin  she  has  geck'd  at  me. 

The  Whigs  they  ga'e  my  Auntie  drapa 

That  hasten'd  her  away, 
And  then  they  took  a  cursed  oath, 

And  drank  it  up  like  whey  : 
Then  they  sent  for  a  bastard  race, 

Whilk  I  may  sairly  rue, 
And  for  a  horse  they've  got  an  ass, 

And  on  it  set  a  sow. 

Then  hey  the  ass,  the  dainty  ass, 

That  cocks  aboon  them  a' ! 
And  hey  the  sow,  the  dainty  sow, 

That  soon  will  get  a  fa' ! 
The  graith  was  ne'er  in  order  yet, 

The  bridle  wasna  worth  a  doit ; 
And  mony  ane  will  get  a  bite, 

Or  cuddy  gangs  awa. 

IT  WAS  A'  FOR  OUR  RIGHTFU'  KIN& 

It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  king 

We  left  fair  Scotland's  strand, 
It  was  a'  for  our  rightfu'  king 

We  e'er  saw  Irish  land,  my  dear, 

We  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 

Now  a'  is  done  that  men  can  do, 

And  a'  is  done  in  vain  ; 
My  love,  my  native  land,  farewell, 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main,  my  dear, 

For  I  maun  cross  the  main. 

He  turned  him  right,  an"  round  aboul, 

Upon  the  Irish  shore, 
An'  ga'e  his  bridle-reins  a  shake, 

With,  Adieu,  for  evermore,  my  dear, 

Adieu,  for  evermore. 
The  sodger  frae  the  wars  returns, 

The  sailor  frae  the  main  ; 
But  I  ha'c  parted  frae  my  love, 

Never  to  meet  again,  my  dear, 

Never  to  meet  again. 

When  day  is  gane,  an'  night  is  come, 

An'  a'  folk  bound  to  sleep ; 
I  think  on  him  that's  far  awa', 

The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep,  my  dear, 

The  lecVlang  night,  and  weep. 

LCONS,  YE  MAUN  GAE  HAME. 

here  awa,'  there  awa,'  how  they  did  rin; 

en  they  saw  the  clans  march,  and  in  earnest  begin  J 

here  awa',  there  awa',  how  they  did  fiee, 

en  they  heard  that  Prince  Charlie  was  come  owre  the  sea, 

,'s  loons,  ye  maun  gae  hame. 

y  got  to  their  feet,  just  as  sure  as  a  gun, 
ene'er  they  heard  Charlie  to  Scotland  was  come, 
■aste,  haste  ye  awa',''  quo  the  auld  wives  wi'  gleoj 
joy  to  the  day  Charlie  cam'  owre  the  sea." 
n'  loons,  ye  maun  gae  hame. 

igs,  fare  ye  a'  weel,  ye  may  scamper  awa,* 
haith  here  nae  langer  ye'll  whip  an'  ye'll  ca'j 
mair  look  on  Scotland  wi'  lightlifu'  e'e, 
Charlie  at  last  has  come  over  the  sea. 
n'  loons,  ye  maun  gae  hame. 

lang  Scottish  miles  they  will  tire  ye  right  sair» 
aiblins,  in  mosses  and  bogs  ye  will  lair; 

rest  an'  oe  thankfu'  gin  hame  yc  may  see, 
ie  ye  that  Charlie  has  come  owre  the  sea, 
n'  loons,  ye  maun  gae  hame. 


CALLUM  O'GLEN. 

Was  ever  old  warrior  of  suff  ring  so  weary  ? 

Was  ever  the  wild  beast  so  bayed  in  his  dent 
The  Southron  bloodhounds  lie  in  kennel  so  near  me, 

That  death  would  be  welcome  to  Callum  O'Glen. 
My  sons  are  all  slain,  and  my  daughters  have  left  mo, 

No  child  to  protect  me,  where  once  I  had  ten  ; 
My  chief  they  have  slain,  and  of  stay  have  bereft,  me. 

And  woe  to  the  gray  hairs  of  Callum  OGlen. 

The  homes  of  my  kinsmen  are  blazing  to  Heaven, 

The  bright  sun  of  morning  has  blushed  at  the  view 
The  moon  hath  stood  still  on  the  verge  of  the  even, 

To  wipe  from  her  pale  cheek  the  tint  of  the  dew. 
For  the  dew  it  lies  red  on  the  vales  of  Lochaber, 

It  sprinkles  the  cot  and  it  flows  in  the  pen  ; 
The  pride  of  my  country  is  fallen  for  ever, 

0  death  hast  thou  no  shaft  for  Callum  O'Glcn. 

The  sun  in  his  glory  has  looked  on  our  sorrow, 

The  stars  have  wept  blood  over  hamlet  and  lea; 
i)  is  there  no  day-spring  for  Scotland  ?  no  morrow 

Of  bright  renovation  for  souls  of  the  free ! 
Yes  1  One  above  all  has  beheld  our  devotion, 

Our  valour  and  faith  are  not  hid  from  his  ken  ; 
The  day  is  abiding,  of  stern  retribution 

On  all  the  proud  foemen  of  Callum  O'Glen. 

PRINCE  CHARLES'S  FAREWELL  TO  FLORA. 

The  voice  of  the  spirit  of  tempest  is  near,  love, 
Lo !  heartless  misfortune  has  struck  the  last  blow  , 
0  where  are  the  souls  of  the  brave  I  revere,  love  ; 
0  where,  where  my  joy  when  from  Flora  I  go. 
Farewell  to  my  bright  dreams  of  fame,  love,  and  glory  5 
Farewell  bonnie  Highlands,  still  dear,  dear  to  me ; 
Farewell  to  my  lost  love,  my  soul's  dearest  Flora, 
My  last  sigh  I'll  give  to  dear  Scotland  and  thee. 

Sound,  sound  is  the  sleep  of  the  brave  'neath  the  willow— 
Beneath  the  proud  flag  that  in  battle  they  bore  ; 
But,  alas !  for  the  dream  on  my  lightning-rent  pillow, 
When  love  hath  departed  and  hope  is  no  more. 
When  haunted  by  foemen  and  soul-clouding  sadness, 
Homeless  and  hopeless,  by  traitors  oppressed — 
When  stung  by  the  storms  ot  misfortune  to  madness, 
0  sweet  were  the  dreams  that  I  dream't  on  your  breast. 

Now  welcome,  ye  dark  stormy  clouds  that  benight  me, 
Welcome  ye  ghosts  of  the  good  and  the  brave  : 
The  pibroch's  loud  summons  no  more  can  delight  me, 
My  song  be  the  wild  winds  that  sweeps  their  lone  grave. 
See,  see  yon  proud  eagle  through  stormy  clouds  soaring, 
How  fearless  the  flight  of  the  wing  that  is  free  : 
Such  joy  may  be  mine,  love,  when  Heaven  restoring 
The  land  I  lo'e  dear,  and  my  Flora  to  me. 


THERE'LL  NEVER  BE  PEACE  TILL  JAMIE  COMES 
HAME. 
Written  by  Burns. 
By  yon  castle  wa',  at  the  close  o'  the  day, 
I  heard  a  man  sing,  though  his  head  it  was  gray; 
And  as  he  was  singing  the  tears  down  came, 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 

The  Church  is  in  ruins,  the  state  is  in  jars, 
Delusions,  oppressions,  and  murderous  wars: 
We  daurna  weel  say't,  but  we  ken  wha's  to  blame,— 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 

My  seven  braw  sons  for  Jamie  drew  sword, 
And  now  I  greet  round  their  green  beds  in  the  yird; 
It  brak'  the  sweet  heart  o'  my  faithfu'  auld  dame,  — 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 

Now  life  is  a  burden  that  bowe  me  down, 
Since  I  tint  my  bairns,  and  he  tint  his  crown; 
But  till  my  last  moments  my  words  are  the  same,— 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 


JOHNNIE  COPE. 

Cope  wrote  a  challenge  frae  Dunbar, 
"  Come,  fecht  me  Charlie,  an'  ye  daur  J 
An'  111  learn  ye  the  art  o'  war, 
If  you'll  meet  me  i'  the  mornin'." 

Hey!  Johnnie  Cope,  are  ye  waukin'  yet? 
Or  are  your  drums  a-beating  yet  ? 
If  ye  were  waukin'  I  wad  wait, 
To  gang  to  the  coals  i'  the  mornin' t 

When  Chavlie  look'd  the  letter  upon 
He  drew  his  sword  the  scabbard  from ; 
*■  So  heaven  restore  to  me  my  ain, 
I'll  meet  ye,  Cope,  i'  the  mornin' I 

"  Now  Johnnie,  be  as  gude  as  your  word, 
Come,  let  us  try  baith  fire  and  sword, 
And  dinna  rin  awa'  like  a  frighted  bird, 
That's  chas'd  frae  its  nest  i'  the  mornin'.* 

When  Johnnie  Cope  he  heard  of  this, 
He  thought  it  wouldna  be  amiss 
To  hae  a  horse  in  readiness, 
To  flee  awa'  i'  the  mornin'. 

"  Fie,  now,  Johnnie,  get  up  and  rin, 
The  Highland  bagpipes  male'  a  din, 
It's  best  to  sleep  in  a  hale  skin, 
For  'twill  be  a  bluidy  mornin'.* 

It  was  upon  an  afternoon 
Sir  Johnnie  march'd  to  Preston  town : 
He  says,  "  My  lads,  come,  lean  you  down, 
An'  we'll  fight  the  boys  i'  the  mornin'." 

But  when  he  saw  the  Highland  lads, 
Wi*  tartan  trews  and  white  cockauds, 
Wi'  swords,  an*  guns,  an'  rungs,  an'  gauds, 
O,  Johnnie  he  took  wing  i'  tho  mornin'. 
So  Johnnie  into  Berwick  rade, 
Just  as  the  deil  had  been  his  guide : 
Gien  him  the  warld,  he  would  na  stay'cl 
I  o  fecht  the  lads  i'  the  mornin'. 

When  Johnnie  Cope  to  Berwick  came 

I  hoy  spiert  o'  him,  "  Where's  a'  your  men?* 

J  lie  deil  confound  me  gin  I  ken, 

For  I  left  'em  a'  i'  the  mornin'l" 

"Now,  Johnnie,  troth,  ye  are  na  blate, 
lo  c^me  wi'  the  news  o'  your  ain  defate, 
And  leave  your  men  in  sic  a  strait, 
Sae  early  i'  the  mornin'." 

"Oh  faith !"  quo'  Johnnie,  « I  got  my  flogs, 

If  t  f      * ^laymores'  an'  dirks,  an'  philabegs : 
It  1  lace  them  again,  deil  break  my  Jeo-s— 
So  I  wish  you  a  very  gude  mornin' T 
THE  BRAES  0'  KILLIECRANKIE. 
Where  ha'e  ye  been  sae  braw,  lad, 

Where  ha'e  ye  been  sae  brankie,  0; 
Where  ha'e  ye  been  sae  braw,  lad, 
Cam'  ye  by  Killiecrankie,  0  ? 

An*  ye  had  been  where  I  had  been, 
Ye  wadna  be  saa  cantie,  0; 

An'  ye  had  seen  what  I  ha'e  seen 
On  the  braes  o'  Killiecrankie,  0 

I've  faught  on  land,  I've  faught  at  sea. 

At  hame  I  faught  my  aunty,  0; 
But  1  met  the  deevil  and  Dundee 

On  the  braes  o*  Killiecrankio,  0. ' 
The  bauld  Pitcur  fell  in  a  fur, 

And  Claver's  got  a  clankie,  0; 
Or  I  had  fed  an  Athole  gled 

On  the  braes  o'  Killiecrankie,  0, 
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BANNOCKS  0'  BEAR  MEAL. 
Written  by  Burns. 
Bannocks  o'  bear  meal,  and  bannocks  o*  barley 
Here's  to  the  Highlandman's  bannocks  o'  burl 

Wha  in  a  brulzie  will  first  cry  a  parley  ? 
Never  the  lads  wi'  the  bannocks  o'  barley. 
Bannocks  o'  bear  meal,  and  bannocks  o'  barley; 
Here's  to  the  Highlandman's  bannocks  o*  barley. 

Wha  in  his  wae  days  were  loyal  to  Charlie  ? 
Wha  but  the  lads  wi'  the  bannocks  o'  barley. 
Bannocks  o'  bear  meal,  and  bannocks  o'  barley, 
Here's  to  the  Highlandman's  bannocks  o'  barley. 

O  WHERE  SHALL  I  GAE  SEEK  MY  BREAD? 

0  where  shall  I  gae  seek  my  bread? 

Or  where  shall  I  gae  wander? 
Or  where  shall  I  gae  hide  my  head? 

For  here  I'll  bide  nae  langer. 
The  seas  may  row,  the  winds  may  blow, 

And  swathe  me  round  in  danger; 
My  native  land  I  must  forego, 

And  roam  a  lonely  stranger. 

The  glen  that  was  my  father's  own. 

Must  be  by  his  forsaken ; 
The  house  that  was  my  father's  homo 

Is  levelled  with  the  bracken. 
Ochon,  ochon,  our  glory's  o'er, 

Stole  by  a  mean  deceiver; 
Our  hands  are  on  the  broad  claymore, 

But  the  might  is  broke  for  ever. 

And  thou,  my  prince,  my  injured  prince, 

Thy  people  have  disowned  thee; 
Have  hunted  and  have  driven  thee  hence. 

With  ruin'd  chiefs  around  thee.. 
Though  hard  beset,  when  I  forget 

Thy  fate,  young  helpless- so  ve», 
This  broken  heart  shall  cease  to  beat* 

And  all  its  griefs  be  over. 

Farewell,  farewell  dear  Caledon, 

Land  of  the  Gael  no  longer; 
A  stranger  fills  thy  ancient  throne, 

In  guile  and  treachery  stronger. 
Thy  brave  and  just  fall  in  the  dust, 

On  ruin's  brink  they  quiver; 
Heav'ns  pitying  e'e  is  closed  on  theo, 

Adieu,  adieu  for  ever. 

HAME,  HAME,  HAME. 

Hame,  hame,  hame,  O  hame  fain  would  I  be, 

Hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countrie; 

There's  an  eye  that  ever  weeps,  and  a  fair  face  will  be  fain 

As  I  pass  through  Annan  water  wi'  my  bonnie  bands  agaii 

When  the  flow'r  is  in  the  bud,  and  the  leaf  upon  the  tree, 

The  lark  shall  sing  me  hame  in  my  ain  countrie. 

Hame,  hame,  hame,  0  hame  fain  would  I  be, 
Hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countrie; 
The  green  leaf  o'  loyalty's  beginning  for  to  fa', 
The  bonnie  white  rose  it  is  witherin'  and  a' ; 
But  I'll  water't  wi'  the  blood  o'  usurping  tyrannio. 
And  fresh  it  will  felaw  in  my  ain  countrie. 

Hame,  hame,  hame,  0  hame  fain  would  I  be, 
Hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countrie  ; 
There's  nought  now  from  ruin  my  countrie  can  save^ 
But  the  keys  o'  kind  heaven,  to  open  the  grave, 
That  a'  the  noble  martyrs,  wha  died  for  loyaltie. 
May  rise  again  and  fight  for  their  ain  countrie. 

Hame,  hame,  hame,  0  hame  fain  would  I  be, 

Hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countrie; 

The  great  now  are  gane,  wha  attempted  to  save, 

The  green  grass  now  is  growing  aboon  their  bloody  grave } 

Yet  thesun  through  the  mirk  seems  to  promise  to  mo,— 

"  I'll  shine  on  ye  yet  in  your  ain  countrie." 
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TIIE  LOVELY  LASS  0»  INVERNESS. 

The  lovely  lass  o'  Inverness, 

Nae  joy  nor  pleasure  can  she  see; 
For  e'en  and  morn  she  cries,  alas  ! 

And  aye  the  saut  tear  blinds  her  e'o. 
Drummossie  Muir,  Drummossie  day. 

A  waefu'  day  it  was  to  me, 
For  there  I  lost  my  father  dear, 

My  father  dear  and  brethren  three. 

Their  winding  sheet  the  bluidy  clay, 

Their  graves  are  growing  green  to  see; 
And  by  them  lies  the  dearest  lad 

That  ever  blest  a  woman's  e'e. 
Now  wae  to  thee,  thou  cruel  lord, 

A  bluidy  man  I  trow  thou  be, 
For  mony  a  heart  thou  hast  made  sair 

That  ne'er  did  wrang  to  thine  or  theo. 

CHARLIE,  YE  ARE  WELCOME. 

rlie,  ye  are  welcome,  welcome,  welcome, 
iarlie  ye  are  welcome  to  Scotland  and  to  me; 
re's  some  folk  in  yon  town,  yon  town,  yon  town, 
lere's  some  folk  in  yon  town,.  I  trow,  that  shouldna  bo* 

rlie,  we'll  no  name  them,  name  them,  name  them, 
iarlie,  we'll  no  name  them — we  ken  wha  they  be; 
swords  they  are  ready,  ready,  ready, 
xe  swords  they  are  ready,  I  trow,  to  mak'  them  fleo. 

-lie,  ye'll  get  backing,  backing,  backing, 
iarlie,  ye'll  get  backing,  baith  here  an'  owre  the  sea 5 
clans  are  a'  gath'ring,  gath'ring,  gath'ring, 
j  10  clans  are  a'  gathering,  to  set  their  kintra  free. 

rlie,  'tis  the  warning,  warning,  warning, 

iarlie,  'tis  the  warning  we  hear  owre  hill  and  lea; 

colours  they  are  flying,  flying,  flying, 

KB  colours  tLey  are  flying,  to  lead  to  victorie. 

THE  CHEVALIER'S  MUSTER  ROLL. 

Little  wat  ye  wha's  coming, 
Little  wat  ye  wha's  coming; 
Little  wat  ye  wha's  coming, 
Jock  and  Tam  and  a's  coming. 
Duncan's  coming,  Donald's  coming, 
Colin's  coming,  Ronald's  coming; 
Dugald's  coming,  Lachlan's  coming, 
Allister  and  a's  coming. 

Little  wat  ye,  &o. 

Borland  and  his  men's  coming, 
Cameron  and  M'Lean's  coming; 
Gordon  and  M'Gregor's  coming, 
Ilka  Duny wastle's  coming. 
Little  wat  ye,  &o. 
M'Gillvary  an'  a's  coming. 

Wigton's  coming,  Nithsdale's  coming, 
Carnwarth's  coming,  Kenmure's  coining} 
Derwentwater  and  Foster's  coming, 
Withrington  and  Nairn's  coming. 

Little  wat  ye,  &c. 
Blythe  Cowhill  and  a's  coming. 

The  laird  of  M'Intosh  is  coming, 
M'Crabbie  and  M 'Donald's  coming; 
M'Kenzie  and  Pherson's  coming, 
A'  the  wild  M 'Craws'  coming. 

Little  wat  ye,  &c. 
Donald  Gunn  and  a's  coming 

They  gloom,  they  glow'r,  they  look  sae  bigfc 
At  ilka  stroke  they'll  fell  a  Whig; 
They'll  fright  the  fuds  of  the  Pockpuds, 
For  mony  a  buttock  bare's  coming. 

Little  wat  ye,  &c. 
A'  the  Highland  clans  w^  coming. 


TIIE  SUN  RISES  BRIGHT  IN  FRANCE 

■Words  by  Allan  Cunningham. 

TnE  sun  rises  bright  in  Franco, 

And  fair  sets  he  ; 
But  he  has  tint  the  blink  he  had 

In  my  ain  countrie. 
I'ts  no  my  ain  ruin 

That  weets  aye  my  e'o, 
But  the  dear  Marie  I  left  behind 

Wi'  sweet  bairnies  three. 

The  bud  comes  back  to  summer, 

And  the  blossom  to  the  tree, 
But  I  win  back— oh,  never, 

To  ray  ain  countrie. 
Gladness  comes  to  man} , 

Sorrow  comes  to  me, 
As  I  look  o'er  the  wide  ocean 

To  my  ain  countrie. 

Fu'  bienly  low'd  my  ain  hearth, 

And  smiled  my  ain  Marie : 
Oh !  I've  left  my  heart  behind 

In  my  ain  countrie ! 
0  I'm  leal  to  high  heaven, 

Which  aye  was  leal  to  me ! 
And  it's  there  I'll  meet  ye  a'  soon, 

Frae  my  ain  countrie. 


CARLE,  AN'  THE  KING  COMB. 

Carle,  an'  the  king  come, 
Carle,  an'  the  king  come, 
Thou  shalt  dance,  and  I  will  sing, 

Carle,  and  the  king  come. 
An'  so'mebodie  were  come  again, 
Then  somebodie  maun  cross  the  main, 
An'  every  man  shall  ha'e  his  ain, 

Carle,  an'  the  king  como. 
I  trow  we  swappit  for  the  warse, 
We  ga  e  the  boot  and  better  homo, 
And  that  we'll  tell  them  at  the  cross, 

Carle,  an'  the  king  come. 
When  yellow  corn  grows  on  the  rigs, 
And  gibbets  stand  to  hang  the  whigs, 
0,  then  we'll  a'  dance  Highland  jigs, 
Carle  an'  the  king  come. 

Nae  mair  wi'  pinch  and  drouth  we'll  dine, 
As  we  ha'e  done— a  dog's  propine— 
But  quaff  our  draughts  o'  rosy  wine, 

Carle,  an'  the  king  come. 
Cogie,  an'  the  king  come, 
Cogie,  an'  the  king  come, 
I'se  be  fou,  and  thou'se  be  toom, 

Cogie,  an'  the  king  come. 
THE  CHEVALIER'S  LAMENT. 
Words  by  Burns. 

Tite  small  birds  rejoice  in  the  green  leaves  returning, 

The  murmuring  streamlet  runs  clear  through  the  vale, 
The  hawthorn  trees  blow  in  the  dews  of  the  morning, 
And  wild  scatter'd  cowslips  bedeck  the  green  dale. 
But  what  can  give  pleasure,  or  what  can  seem  fair, 
When  the  lingering  moments  are  numbered  by  caro, 
No  flowers  gaily  springing, 
Or  birds  sweetly  singing, 
Can  soothe  the  sad  bosom  of  joyless  despair. 

The  deed  that  I  dared  could  it  merit  their  malice, ' 

A  king  and  a  father  to  place  on  his  throne  ; 
His  right  are  those  hills,  and  his  right  are  these  valleys, 

Where  the  wild  beasts  find  shelter,  but  I  can  find  non« 
But  'tis  not  my  sufferings,  thus  wretched,  forlorn, 
tly  brave  gallant  friends,  'tis  your  ruin  I  mourn. 
Your  deeds  proved  so  loyal. 
In  hot  bloody  trial, 
Alas  1  can  I  make  it  no  better  return, 
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HURRAH  FOR  THE  BONNETS  OF  BLU& 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 

And  wha  winna  wish  guid  luck  to  our  cause, 

May  never  guid  luck  be  their  fa' 

It's  guid  to  be  merry  and  wise, 

It's  guid  to  be  honest  and  true; 

It's  guid  to  support  Caledonia's  cause, 

And  bide  by  the  bonnets  of  blue. 

ITero's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa, 

Here's  a  health  to  Charlie,  the  chief  o'  the  clan, 

Although  that  his  band  be  sae  sma\ 

Hurrah  for  the  bonnets  of  blue, 

Hurrah  for  the  bonnets  of  blue; 

It's  guid  to  support  Caledonia's  cause, 

And  bide  by  the  bonnets  of  blue. 

Here's  freedom  to  him  that  would  read, 

litre's  freedom  to  him  that  would  write, 

There's  nane  ever  fear'd  that  the  truth  should  be  iiaai'J, 

But  they  who  the  truth  would  indite. 

H  urrah  for  the  bonnets  of  blue, 

Hurrah  for  the  bonnets  of  blue; 

It's  guid  to  be  wise,  to  be  honest  and  true, 

A.nd  bide  by  the  bonnets  of  blue. 

PRINCE  CHARLES'S  LAMENT. 

The  storm  is  raging  o'er  the  Kyle, 

And  o'er  thy  glen,  dark  Auchnacarry, 
Your  Prince  has  travell'd  many  a  mile, 

And  knows  not  where  to  go  or  tarry. 
He  sees,  far  in  the  vale  below, 

The  wounded  soldier  home  returning; 
A:  id  those  who  wrought  this  day  of  woe, 

Are  round  yon  w^tchfire  dimly  burning. 

0  Scotland  lang  shall  rue  the  day 

She  saw  Culloden  drench'd  and  gory; 
The  sword  the  bravest  hearts  may  stay, 

But  some  will  tell  the  mournful  story. 
Amidst  those  hills  that  are  mine  ain, 

I  wander  here  a  houseless  stranger; 
With  nought  to  shield  me  from  the  rain, 

And  every  hour  beset  with  danger. 

Howl  on,  ye  winds,  the  hills  are  dark, 

There  shrouded  in  a  gloomy  covering  ; 
Then  haste  thee  o'er  the  sea,  my  bark, 

For  blood-hounds  are  around  me  hov'rin^. 
0  Scotland,  Scotland,  fare-thee-well, 

Farewell  ye  hills,  I  dare  not  tarry; 
Let  hist'ry's  page  my  suff rings  tell, 

Farewell !  Clanronald  and  Glengarry 


MY  HARRY  WAS  A  GALLANT  GAY. 

Written  by  Burns. 
Mv  Harry  was  a  gallant  gay, 

Fu'  stately  strode  he  o'er  the  plain; 
But  now  he's  banish'd  far  away, 
I'll  never  see  him  back  again. 
Oh,  for  him  back  again, 

Oh,  for  him  back  again; 
I  wad  gi'e  a'  Knockhaspie's  land 
For  Highland  Harry  back  agaiiv 

When  a'  the  lave  gae  to  their  bed, 

I  wander  dowie  up  the  glen; 
I  sit  me  down  and  greet  my  fill, 

And  aye  I  wish  him  back  again. 
Oh,  for  him  back  again,  &c. 

O  were  some  villains  hangit  high, 

And  ilka  oodie  had  their  ain; 
Then  I  might  see  the  joyful  sight, 

My  Highland  Harry  back  again. 
Oh,  for  him  back  again,  <fco. 


Bad  was  the  day,  and  sad  the  hour/ 

He  left  me  in  his  native  plain, 
And  rush'd  his  much-wrong'd  prince  to  join  J 
But,  oh,  he'll  ne'er  come  back  again. 
Oh,  for  him  back  again,  &c. 

Strong  was  my  Harry's  arm  in  war, 
Unmatch'd  on  a'  Culloden's  plain ; 

But  vengeance  marks  him  for  her  ain, 
I'll  never  see  him  back  again. 
Oh,  for  him  back  again,  &c 


THE  FATE  OF  CHARLIE. 

LocniEL,  Lochiel,  my  brave  Lochiel, 
Beware  o'  Cumberland,  my  deariel 

Culloden  field  this  day  will  seal 
The  fate  o'  Scotland's  ain  Prince  Charlie 

The  Highland  clans  nae  mair  are  seen, 
To  fight  for  him  who  ne'er  was  eerie, 

They  fallen  are  on  yon  red  field, 
An  'trampled  down  for  liking  Charlie. 

He  was  our  Prince— nane  dare  say  no, 

The  truth  o'  this  we  a'  ken  fairly; 
Then  wha  would  no  joined  hand  in  hand, 

To've  kept  frae  skaith  our  ain  Prince  Charlie? 

Glenullin's  bride  stood  at  the  yett, 
Her  lover's  steed  arrived  right  early; 

His  rider's  gone,  his  bridle's  wet, 
Wi'  bluid  o'  him  wha  fell  for  Charlio  I 

0  weep,  fair  maids  o'  Scotia's  isle, 
Weep  loud,  fair  lady  o'  sweet  Airlie; 

Culloden  reeks  wi'  purple  gore, 
0'  those  wha  bled  for  Scotia's  Charlio. 

Repent,  repent,  black  Murray's  race. 
Ye  were  the  cause  o'  this  foul  ferlie, 

And  shaw  to  George  wha  fills  his  shoon, 
That  ye'll  no  sell  him  like  puir  Charlie. 

BONNIE  CHARLIE. 

Though  my  fireside  it  be  but  sma", 
And  bare  and  comfortless  with  a', 
111  keep  a  seat,  and  maybe  twa, 

To  welcome  bonnie  Charlie. 
Although  my  aumrie  and  my  sheil' 
Are  toom  as  the  glen  of  Earnanhylc, 
I'll  keep  my  hindmost  handfu'  meal, 

To  gie  to  bonnie  Charlie. 

Although  my  lands  are  fair  and  wide, 
It's  there  nae  langer  I  maun  bide; 
Yet  my  last  hoof,  and  horn,  and  hido, 

I'll  gie  to  bonnie  Charlie. 
Although  my  heart  is  unco  sair, 
And  lies  fu'  lowly  in  its  lair, 
Yet  the  last  drap  o'  bluid  that's  thcr* 
I'll  gie  for  bonnie  Charlio. 

THE  GATHERING  OF  THE  CLANS. 

Written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 

Thero  is  mist  on  the  mountain,  and  night  on  the  vale; 
But  more  dark  is  the  sleep  of  the  sons  of  the  Cacl, 
A  stranger  commanded,  it  sunk  in  the  land; 
It  has  frosen  each  heart,  and  benumb'd  ev'ry  hand. 
The  dirk  and  the  target  lie  sordid  with  dust, 
The  bloodess  claymore  is  but  redden'd  with  rust ; 
On  the  hill  or  the  glen,  if  a  guu  should  appear, 
It  is  only  to  war  the  heath-cock  or  deer. 

The  deeds  of  our  sires,  if  our  bards  should  rehearse, 
Let  a  blush  or  a  blow  be  the  meed  of  their  verse, 
Be  mute  every  string,  and  be  hush'd  ev'ry  tone, 
That  shall  bid  us  remember  the  fame  that  is  tiowu 
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But  the  dark  hours  of  night  and  of  slumber  are  past; 
The  morn  on  our  mountains  is  dawning  at  last; 
Glenaladale's  peaks  are  illumed  with  the  rays, 
And  the  streams  of  Glenfinnan  leap  bright  in  the  blazo 

0  high-minded  Moray !  the  exiled,  the  dear, 
In  the  blush  of  the  dawning  the  standard  uprear; 
Wide,  wide  on  the  winds  of  the  north  let  it  fly, 
Like  the  sun's  latest  flash  when  the  tempest  is  nigh  I 
Ye  sons  of  the  strong,  when  the  dawning  shall  break, 
Need  the  harp  of  the  aged  remind  you  to  wake; 
That  dawn  never  beam'd  on  your  forefathers'  eye, 
But  it  rous'd  each  high  chieftain  to  vanquish  or  dio. 

0  sprung  from  the  kings  who  in  Islay  kept  state, 
Proud  chiefs  of  Clan-Ranald,  Glengarry,  and  Sleat; 
i  Combine  like  three  streams  from  one  mountain  of  snow, 
:  And,  resistless  in  union,  rush  down  on  the  foe. 
True  sons  of  Sir  Evan,  undaunted  Lochiel, 
Place  thy  targe  on  thy  shoulder,  and  burnish  thy  steel  I 
Rough  Keppoch,  give  breath  to  thy  bugles'  bold  swell, 
Till  far  Corryarrick  resound  to  the  knell. 

Stern  son  of  Lord  Kenneth,  high  chief  of  Kintail, 

Let  the  stag  in  thy  standard  bound  wild  in  the  gal©; 

Moy,  the  race  of  Clan-Gillean,  the  fearless  and  free, 

Remember  Glenlivat,  Harlaw,  and  Dundee. 

Let  the  clan  of  Gray  Fingon,  whose  offspring  has  driven 

Such  heroes  to  earth,  and  such  martyrs  to  heaven, 

Unite  with  the  race  of  renewed  Rorie  More, 

To  launch  the  long  galley,  and  stretch  to  the  oar. 

i  How  MacShimei  will  joy  when  their  chief  shall  display 
The  yew  crested  bonnet  o'er  tresses  of  gray  1 
How  the  race  of  wronged  Alpine,  and  murdered  Glencoo 
Shall  shout  for  revenge  when  they  pour  on  the  foe  ! 
Ye  sons  of  brown  Dermid,  who  slew  the  wild  boar, 
Resume  the  pure  faith  of  the  great  Callum  More; 

"JVIacNeil  of  the  island,  and  Moy  of  the  lake, 
For  honows,  for  freedos**  for  vengeance,  awake ! 

Awake  on  your  hills,  on  your  islands  awako, 
Brave  sons  of  the  mountain,  the  firth,  and  the  lake. 
"Tis  the  bugle — but  not  for  the  chase  is  the  call; 
"  Tis  the  pibroch's  shrill  summons — but  not  to  the  hall; 
"Tis  the  summons  of  heroes  for  conquest  or  death, 
(When  the  banners  are  blazing  on  mountain  and  heath; 
They  call  to  the  dirk,  the  claymore,  and  the  targe, 
)To  the  march,  and  the  muster,  the  line,  and  the  charge. 

| Be  the  brand  of  each  chieftain  like  Fin's  in  his  ire! 

May  the  blood  through  his  veins  flow  like  currents  of  £ri  j 
'Burst  the  base  foreign  yoke  as  your  sires  did  of  yore, 
i3r  die  like  your  sires,  and  endure  it  no  more. 

Vwake  on  your  hills,  on  your  islands  awake, 

3rave  sons  of  the  mountain,  the  firth,  and  the  lake; 

Tis  the  bugle — but  not  for  the  chase  is  the  call; 

Tis  the  pibroch's  shrill  summons — but  not  to  the  halL 

OW  CHARLES  ASSERTS  HIS  FATHER'S  RIGHT. 

Now  Charles  asserts  his  father's  right, 

And  thus  establishes  his  own, 
Braving  the  dangers  of  the  fight, 

To  cleave  a  passage  to  the  throne. 
The  Scots  regain  their  ancient  fame, 

And  well  their  faith  and  valour  sho«r, 
Supporting  their  young  hero's  claim 

Against  a  powerful  rebel  foe. 

The  God  of  battle  shakes  his  arm, 

And  makes  the  doubtful  victory  shine; 
A  panic  dread  their  foes  disarm ; 

Who  can  oppose  the  will  divine. 
The  rebels  shall  at  length  confess 

Th'  undoubted  justice  of  the  claim, 
When  lisping  babes  shall  learn  to  bleat 

The  long-forgotten  Stuart's  name. 


OH!  HE'S  BEEN  LANG  O*  COMING. 

The  youth  that  should  hae  been  our  king, 
Was  dress'd  in  yellow,  red,  and  green; 
A  braver  lad  ye  wadna  seen, 
Than  our  brave  royal  Charlie. 

Oh  1  he's  been  lang  o'  coming, 
Lang,  lang,  lang  o'  coming; 
Oh  I  he's  been  lang  o'  coming, 
Welcome  royal  Charlie. 

At  Falkirk,  and  at  Prestonpans, 
Supported  by  the  Highland  Cians; 
They  broke  the  Hanoverian  bands 
For  our  brave  royal  Charlie. 
Oh  I  he's  been  lang,  &c. 

The  valiant  chief,  the  brave  Lochiel 

He  met  Prince  Charlie  on  the  dale : 

Then,  0 !  what  kindness  did  prevail, 

Between  the  chief  and  Charlie. 

Oh !  he's  been  lang,  &c. 

0  come  and  quaff  along  wi'  me, 
And  drink  a  bumper,  three  times  three, 
To  him  that's  come  to  set  us  free, 
Hurrah!  rejoice  for  Charlie. 
Oh  I  he's  been  lang,  &c. 

We  daurna  brew  a  peck  o'  maut, 
But  Geordie  says  it  is  a  faut ; 
And  to  our  kail  cannot  get  saut, 
For  want  of  royal  Charlie. 
Oh !  he's  been  lang,  Jbo. 

Now  our  good  king  abroad  is  gone, 
A  German  whelp  now  fills  the  throne/ 
And  whelps  it  is  denied  by  noDe, 
Are  brutes  compared  to  Charlie. 
Oh !  he's  been  lang,  <fcc 

Now  our  good  king  is  turn'd  awa*, 
A  German  whelp  now  rules  us  a'; 
And  tho'  we're  forced  against  our  law, 
The  right  belongs  to  Charlie. 
Oh !  he's  been  lang,  &c 

If  we  had  but  our  Charlie  back, 
We  wadna  fear  the  German's  crack; 
Wi'  a'  his  thieving  hungry  pack, 
The  right  belongs  to  Charlie. 
Oh !  he's  been  lang,  &o. 

0  Charlie  come  and  lead  the  way, 

No  German  whelp  shall  bear  the  sway; 
Tho'  ilka  dog  maun  hae  his  day; 
The  right  belongs  to  Charlie. 
Oh !  he's  been  lang,  &o. 

TEE  WAES  OF  SCOTLAND. 
When  I  left  thee,  bonny  Scotland, 

O  thou  wert  fair  to  see ! 
Fresh  as  a  bonny  bride  in  the  morn, 

When  she  maun  wedded  be. 
When  I  came  back  to  thee,  Scotland, 

Upon  a  May  morn  fair, 
A  bonny  lass  sat  at  our  town  end, 

Kaming  her  yellow  hair. 

"  Oh  hey !  oh  hey !"  sung  the  bonny  las3, 

"Oh  hey!  and  wae  is  me  ! 
There's  siccan  sorrow  in  Scotland, 

As  een  did  never  see. 
Oh  hey !  oh  hey !  for  my  father  auld ! 

Oh  hey !  oh  hey !  for  my  mither  dear ! 
And  my  heart  will  burst  for  the  bonny  la(?j 

Wha  left  me  lanesome  here. 

1  had  gane  in  my  ain  Scotland 
Mae  miles  than  twa  or  three, 
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When  I  saw  the  head  o'  my  ain  father 

Coming  up  the  gate  to  me. 
"A  traitor's  head  I"  and  "  a  traitor's  head! 

Loud  bawled  a  bloody  loon; 
But  I  drew  frae  the  sheath  my  glare  o'  weir, 

And  strack  the  reaver  doun. 

I  hied  me  hame  to  my  father's  ha* 

My  dear  auld  mither  to  see; 
But  she  lay  'mang  the  black  eizels, 

Wi'  the  death-tear  in  her  e'e; 
"  0  wha  has  wrought  this  bloody  wark ! 

Had  I  the  reaver  here, 
I'd  wash  his  sark  in  his  ain  heart's  blood, 

And  gie't  to  his  dame  to  wear." 

I  hadna  gane  frae  my  ain  dear  ham© 

But  twa  short  miles  and  three, 
Till  up  came  a  captain  o'  the  whigs, 

Says,  "  Traitor,  bide  ye  me  !  " 
I  grippit  him  by  the  belt  sae  braid, 

It  birsted  i'  my  hand; 
But  I  threw  him  frae  his  weir-saddlc, 

And  drew  my  burlie  brand. 

"Shaw  mercy  on  me!''  quo'  the  loon, 

And  low  he  knelt  on  knee: 
But  by  his  thigh  was  my  faither's  glaiw 

Whilk  gude  King  Bruce  did  gie; 
And  buckled  round  him  was  the  broider'd  bol2» 

Whilk  my  mither's  hands  did  weave; 
My  tears  they  mingled  wi'  his  heart's  blood, 

And  reek'd  upon  my  glaive. 

I  wander  a'  night  'mang  the  lands  I  own'd, 

When  a'  folk  are  asleep, 
And  I  lie  o'er  my  father  and  mither's  grave. 

An  hour  or  twa  to  weep. 
01  fatherless  and  mitherless, 

Without  a  ha'  or  hame; 
3  maun  wander  through  dear  Scotland^ 

And  bide  a  traitor's  blame. 
DRUMMOSSIE  MUIR. 
Were  ye  at  Drummossie  Muir, 

Bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie  ? 
Saw  ye  the  Duke  the  clans  o'erpower, 

My  bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie  f 

My  bosom  bleeds,  as  well  it  may, 

Bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie; 
Lang  may  Scotland  rue  the  day, 

My  bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddio. 

Many  a  lord  of  high  degree, 

Bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie, 
Shall  never  more  his  mountain  see, 
My  bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie. 

Many  a  chief  of  birth  and  fame, 

Bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie, 
Ig  haunted  down  like  savage  game, 

My  bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddia. 

Few,  but  brave,  the  clansmen  were, 

Bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie; 
But  heavenly  mercy  was  not  there, 

My  bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie. 

Posterity  will  ne'er  us  blame, 

Bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie, 
But  brand  with  blood  the  Brunswick  nam©, 

My  bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie. 

Jan  it  prove  for  Scotland's  good, 

Bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie, 
Thus  to  drench  our  glens  with  blood, 

My  bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddio, 

Duke  William  nam'd,  on  yonder  muir, 

Bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie, 
Will  lire  our  blood  for  evermore, 

My  bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddia. 


THE  HEATH  COCK. 

The  heath  cock  craw'd  o'er  muir  an'  daloj 

Red  rose  the  sun  o'er  distant  vale; 
Our  northern  clans,  wi'  dinsome  yell, 
Around  their  chiefs  were  gath'ring. 
"0,  Duncan  are  ye  ready  yet? 
M 'Donald,  are  ye  ready  yet? 
0,  Fraser,  are  ye  ready  yet? 
To  join  the  clans  in  the  morning. 

Nae  mair  we'll  chase  the  fleet,  fleet  roo, 
O'er  downie  glen  or  mountain  brow, 

But  rush  like  tempest  on  the  foe, 
Wi'  sword  an'  targe  this  morning. 
0,  Duncan,  <fcc. 

The  prince  has  come  to  claim  his  ain, 
A  stem  o'  Stuart's  glorious  name; 

What  Highlander  his  sword  wad  hain, 
For  Charlie's  cause  this  morning. 
0,  Duncan,  &o. 

On  yonder  hills  our  clans  appear, 

The  sun  back  frae  their  spears  shines  clcarj 

The  Southron  trumps  fall  on  my  ear, 
'Twill  be  an  awfu'  morning. 
0,  Duncan,  &c. 

The  contest  lasted  sair  an'  lang, 

The  pipers  blew,  the  echoes  rang; 
The  cannon  roar'd  the  clans  amang, 
Culloderi's  awfu'  morning. 
Duncan  now  sae  mair  seems  keen, 

He's  lost  his  dirk  an'  tartan  sheen. 
His  bonnet's  stam'd  that  ance  was  clean; 
Foul  fa'  that  awfu'  morning. 

But  Scotland  lang  shall  rue  the  day, 
She  saw  her  flag  sae  fiercely  flee; 

Culloden's  hills  were  hills  o'  wae, 
It  was  an  awfu'  morning. 

"■^vneaii  now.  &o. 

Pair  Fioi«,  „  2  r  love  to  seek, 

The  midnight  dew  fa's  on  her  cheek; 

What  Scottish  heart  that  will  not  weep, 
For  Charlie's  fate  that  morning  ? 
Duncan  now,  <tc. 

RISE!  RISE!  LOWLAND  AND  HIGHLANDME? 

Rise !  rise !  lowland  and  highlandmen ! 

Bald  sire  to  beardless  son,  each  come,  and  early  ; 
Rise !  rise !  mainland  and  islandmen, 
Belt  on  your  broad  claymores— fight  for  Prince  Charlii 
Down  from  the  mountain  steep — 
Up  from  the  valley  deep — 
Out  from  the  clachan,  the  bothy,  and  shieling, 
Bugle  and  battle-drum, 
Bid  chief  and  vassal  come, 
Loudly  our  bagpipes  the  pibroch  are  pealing! 
Rise !  rise !  lowland  and  highlandmen  I 

Bald  sire  to  beardless  son,  each  come,  and  early ; 
Rise  !  rise  1  mainland  and  islandmen, 
Belt  on  your  broad  claymores — fight  for  Prince  Charlif 

Men  of  the  mountains !  descendants  of  heroes  1 

Heirs  of  the  fame  and  the  hills  of  your  fathers  ; 
Say  shall  the  Southron — the  Sassenach  fear  us, 
When  to  the  war-peal  each  plaided  clan  gathers ! 
Long  ou  the  trophied  walls 
Of  your  ancestral  halls, 
Rust  hath  been  blunting  the  armour  of  Albin  ; 
Seize,  then,  ye  mountain  Macs, 
Buckler  and  battle-axe, 
Lads  of  Lochaber,  Braemar,  and  Braedalbin ! 
Rise  1  rise  1  lowland  and  highlandmen  ! 

Bald  sire  to  beai'dless  son,  each  come,  and  early ; 
Rise!  rise  1  mainland  am!  islandmen, 
Belt  on  your  broad  claymores— fight  for  Prince  Charlie 
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flfhen  hath  the  tartan  plaid  man  tied  a  coward? 
When  did  the  blue  bonnet  crest  the  disloyal? 
Up,  then,  and  crowd  to  the  standard  of  Stuart., 
Follow  your  leader — the  rightful—the  royal! 
Chief  of  Clanronald, 
And  Donald  Macdonald  ! 
Come  Lovat!  Lochiel!  with  the  Grant  and  the  Gcrdca 
flouso  every  kiited  clan, 
Eouse  every  loyal  man, 
Gun  on  the  shoulder,  and  thigh  the  good  sword  onl 
Rise!  rise!  lowland  and  highlandmen ! 

Bald  sire  to  beardless  son,  each  come,  and  early  ; 
Rise  !  rise  !  mainland  and  islandmen, 
Belt  on  your  broad  claymores  -  fight  for  Prince  Charlie 


THE  JACOBITE'S  FLEDGE. 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  away, 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  away, 
Here's  a  health  to  him  that  was  here  yestrccn3 

But  durstna  bide  till  day. 

O  wha  winna  drink  it  dry? 

0  wha  winna  drink  it  dry? 
Wha  winna  drink  to  the  lad  that's  gano, 

Is  nane  o'  our  company. 

Let  him  be  swang  on  a  tree, 

Let  him  be  swang  on  a  tree, 
Wha  winna  drink  to  the  lad  that's  gema 

Can  ne'er  be  the  man  for  me. 

It's  good  to  be  merry  and  wise, 

It's  good  to  be  honest  and  true; 
It's  good  to  be  aff  wi'  the  auld  kia& 

Afore  we  bo  en  v;i'  the  csw. 


SOMEBODY'S  COURTING  S03IEL0D7. 

Somebody's  courting  somebody, 

Somewhere  or  other  tonight, 
Somebody's  whisp'ring  to  somebody, 

Under  the  clear  moonlight, 
Near  the  bright  river's  flow, 
Running  so  still  and  slow, 
Talking  so  soft  and  low. 

She  sits  with  somebody. 

CHOHU3. 

Somebody's  courting  somebody, 
Somewhere  or  other  to-night, 

Somebody's  whisp'ring  to  somebody, 
Under  the  clear  moonlight, 

Under  the  clear  moonlight. 

Pacing  the  ocean's  shore, 
Edg'd  by  the  foaming  roar, 
Words  never  breatk'd  before, 

Sounding  so  sweet  to  somebody 
Under  the  maple  tree, 
Dark  though  the  shadow  be, 
Plain  enough  they  can  see. 

Bright  eyes  has  somebody. 

Somebody's  courting,  &c 

No  one  sits  up  to  wait. 
Though  she  is  out  so  late; 
All  know  she's  at  the  gate. 

Talking,  yes,  talking  with  somebodyj 
Two,  sitting  side  by  side, 
Pioat  with  the  ebbing  tide ; 
"Thus,  dearest,  may  we  glide 

Through  life,"  says  somebody. 

Somebody's  courting,  &c. 


ROSABEL,  THE  LILY  OF  THE  LEA. 

Of  all  the  flowers  in  wood  or  dell. 

Was  none  so  sweet  to  mo, 
As  darling  little  Rosabel, 

The  lily  of  the  lea; 
Her  cheerful  voico  and  winning  smile 

Could  joy  to  all  impart, 
Her  loving  graces  could  bc;ruile 

The  care  from  ev'ry  hear* — 
Oh!  Rosabel!  dear  Rosabel! 

How  quiet  is  thy  rest, 
Where  sweet  and  low  the  wild  flowers  grow, 

Above  thy  gentle  breast. 

Oh!  Rosabel!  dear  Rosabel! 

How  quiet  is  thy  rest. 
Where  sweet  and  low  the  wild  flowers  grc^ 

Above  thy  gentle  breast. 

When  she  was  gone  I  could  but  sigh, 

And  how  my  heart  would  swell. 
Whene'er  I  heard  the  step  draw  nigh 

I  lov'd  to  hear  so  well. 
I  drew  delight  from  ev'ry  tone — 

She  was  my  joy  and  pride  ! 
The  sun  and  stars  more  brightly  shone 

When  she  was  by  my  side. 

Oh !  Rosabel,  &c.    (Repeat  Chorus.) 

But  cold  winds  touch'd  the  beauteous  fiow'r* 

Whose  breath  was  life  to  me, 
And  angels  waited  for  the  hour 

To  set  her  spirit  free; 
Then  as  it  were  a  waking  dream, 

Pass'd  ev'ry  weary  day, 
Till,  like  a  ripple  on  tho  stream, 

She  faded  slow  away. 

Oh  I  Rosabel,  &c.    (Repeal  Chorus.) 

GENTLE  HALLIE. 

The  sun  has  set  in  the  West, 

The  moon  is,  climbing  the  hill; 
The  old  clock's  striking  the  hour, 

We  promis'd  to  meet  by  the  milL 
I  must  bid  her  a  long  farewell, 

And  oh  !  'twill  be  with  a  sigh, 
As  1  watch,  by  the  pale  moonlight, 

The  tears  that  fall  from  her  eye. 
Weep  no  more,  gentle  Hallie! 

Let  no  tear-drop  fall  for  me ! 
The  stars  will  twinkle  one  by  one, 

And  guide  my  bark  safe  o'er  the  sea. 

CHORUS. 

Weep  no  more,  gentle  Hallie ! 

Let  no  tear-drop  fall  for  me ! 
The  stars  will  twinkle  one  by  one, 

And  guide  my  bark  safe  o'er  the  sea, 
Deep  sea,  deep  sea. 

There's  a  charm  in  ev'ryfhing  near, 

The  sky,  the  earth,  and  the  sea ; 
But  my  thoughts  turn  away  from  those, 

And  lovingly  go  to  thee ; 
The  love  that  I  cherish  for  them 

Is  deep  as  such  love  can  be, 
But,  deep  as  it  is,  is  weak  and  faint 

Compared  with  my  love  for  thec. 

Weep,  &c,    {Repeat  CUorus.') 

When  the  slumb'ring  sea  lies  still, 

Unstirr'd  by  the  breeze's  breath, 
And  its  stillness  almost  seems 

The  pulseless  calm  of  death— 
When  I  am  far,  far  away, 

Where'er  my  bark  may  be, 
As  the  soft  balmy  air  glides  along, 

May  it  bring  some  tidings  of  thee. 
Weep,  &C    (J^peat  G&fru*.) 
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FARE  THEE  WELL,   KITTY  DEAR! 

I  saw  the  smile  of  ev'ning  die 

In  beauty  on  a  southern  sky, 

A  nd  as  I  mark'd  that  fairy  scene, 

Po  mild,  so  lovely  and  serene, 

A  strange  wild  sound,  yet  sweet  and  clear^ 

In  tones  like  these  I  chanc'd  to  hear — 

CHORUS. 

"  Fare  thee  well,  Kitty  dear ! 

Thou  art  sleeping  in  thy  grave  so  low*— 
Never  more,  Kitty  dearl 

Wilt  thou  listen  to  my  old  banjo — 
Fare  thee  well,  Kitty,  Fare  thee  well,  Kitty, 

Fare  thee,  well,  Kitty  dearl 
Fare  thee  well,  Kitty,  Fai-e  thee  well,  Kitty, 

Fare  thee  well.  Kitty  dearl 
Fare  thee  well,  Kitty  dearl 

Thou  art  sleeping  in  thy  grave  so  low, 
Nevermore,  Kitty  dear, 

Wilt  thou  listen  to  my  old  banjo— 
'Fare  thee  well,  Kitty,  Fare  thee  well,  Kitty, 

Fare  thee  well,  Kitty  dear  I 
Fare  thee  well,  Kitty,  Fare  thee  well,  Kitty, 

Fare  thee  well,  Kitty  dear!" 

Though  Afric's  son  that  strain  awoke, 
A  language  to  my  soul  it  spoke 
That  seem'd  my  restless  thoughts  to  quell, 
And  hold  mo  captive  to  its  spell; 
How  much  of  feeling,  deep  and  strong, 
Was  blended  in  that  artless  song. 
Fare  theo  well,  &c.    {Repeat  Chorus.) 

Though  years  since  then  have  roll'd  away, 

The  echo  of  that  simple  lay 

Comes  o'er  me  when  with  care  oppress' d, 

And  soothes  my  troubled  heart  to  rest; 

Nor  will  I,  till  my  latest  hour, 

Forget  the  magic  of  its  pow'r. 

Fare  thee  well,  &c.    {Repeat  Chorus.) 

THE  FLOWERS  OF  MAY. 
Tho  flow'rs  of  May — how  many  a  voica 

Of  these  sweet  flow'rs  hath  sun<*, 
And  made  our  footsteps  linger  where 

Their  bright  wild  blossoms  hungj 
Away,  amid  the  forest  scenes, 

To  hail  the  festive  day, 
And  welcome  back  with  the  young  year, 

The  blithesome  flow'rs  of  May. 

The  flow'rs  of  May— how  many  a  voica 

Of  those  sweet  flow'rs  hath  sung, 
And  made  our  footsteps  linger  whore 

Their  bright  wild  blossoms  hung. 

CHORUS. 

The  flow'rs  of  May,  the  flow'rs  of  May, 

'jl  he  ilow'rs  of  May,  of  May. 
Ilo-.y  oft  we've  sought  them  by  the  brook, 

Whose  music  fill'd  our  ears, 
And  left  a  deep  impression  there, 

That  faded  not  with  years; 
And  often  now  we  turn  again 

Unto  the  early  way, 
And  dream  of  happy  moments  spent 

Among  the  flow'rs  of  May. 

Tho  flow'rs  of  May,  &c 
(Repeat  Chorus.') 

The  Spring-time  comes,  the  wild  birds  shy. 

The  blossoms  hang  around, 
The  woods  are  green  with  budding  leaves, 

The  hills  with  verdure  crown'd, 
But  still  we  turn  to  that  bright  spot 

Where  first  our  pleasures  lay, 
To  smiling  fields  and  verdant  wood, 

And  lovely  flow'rs  of  May. 

The  flow'rs  of  May,  ic 
(Reveat  CkoruM.\ 


LAUGHING  JENNIE. 

Laughing  Jennie,  merry  Jennie, 

Darling  Jennie  Lee. 
Oh  I  she  is  the  sweetest  lassie 

Ever  you  did  see; 
Eyes  of  brightness,  brow  of  whiteness 

Teeth  alike  the  pearls;        •' 
Oh !  6ho  is  indeed  the  fairest 

Of  our  village  girls. 
Nimble  fingers  ever  busy, 

Idleness  is  wrong, 
Cheering  every  lonely  moment, 

With  a  pleasant  song. 
And  the  poor  and  needy  bless  her; 

True  and  kind  is  she; 
Making  all  around  her  happy. 

Darling  Jennie  Lee. 

Laughing  Jennie,  merry  Jennie^ 

Darling  Jennie  Lee; 
Oh !  she  is  the  sweetest  lassie 

Ever  you  did  see. 

In  a  little  simple  cottage, 

Where  the  roses  twine, 
Caidng  not  for  wealth  or  fashion, 

Dwells  this  lassie  mine. 
And  I'll  tell  you — 'tis  a  secret 

You  should  never  tell— 
She  should  grace  a  princely  mansion* 

Surely  just  as  well. 
Bachelor  so  lone  and  weary, 

Why  the  single  state  ? 
Groaning  over  woman's  weakness 

Fickleness,  and  fate, 
Hie  thee  to  our  quiet  village! 

Come  and  call  on  me, 
And  I'll  give  an  introduction 

To  our  Jennie  Lee. 

BONNY  JEAN. 
I've  wander'd  here,  I've  wander'd  there^ 

And  many  a  bonny  lass  have  seen, 
But  where's  the  maiden  half  so  fair 

As  Ballymena's  bonny  Jean  I 
To  say  she's  like  a  blushing  rose, 

Or  like  the  dew  her  glancing  e'en, 
A  faint  idea  would  disclose 

Of  all  the  charms  of  bonny  Jean. 

CHORUS. 

To  say  she's  like  the  blushing  rose, 
Or  like  the  dew  her  glancing  e'en, 

A  faint  idea  would  disclose 
Of  all  the  charms  of  bonny  Jean. 

And  ne'er,  beneath  a  breast  of  snow, 

E'er  dwelt  a  heart  more  kind,  I  ween, 
Than  that  which  feels  the  friendly  glow, 

Within  the  breast  of  bonny  Jean. 
And  when  her  lover  tells  his  tale, 

Beneath  yon  spreading  hawthorn  tree 
May  artless  truth  and  love  prevail, 

And  win  the  heart  of  bonny  Jean. 
To  say  she's  like,  &c. 


KISS,  BUT  NEVER  TELL. 

When  love  grows  warm  there  is  a  charm, 

And  oft  a  sacred  bliss, 
When  fond  hearts  greet  for  lips  to  meet 

In  sweet  affection's  kiss ; 
But  to  reveal  the  sacred  seal 

Which  hallows  it  so  well, 
May  quench  love's  flame  with  breath  of  shamo, 

So  kiss,  but  never  tell— 
Oh  kiss,  but  never  tell,  oh  never  I 

Breathing  breaks  the  spell, 
True  lovers  pledge  to  keep  for  ever, 

Kiss,  but  never  tell. 


CHORUS. 

Ob  kiss,  bet  never  tell,  oh  never  f 

Breathing  breaks  the  spell, 
True  lovers  pledge  to  keep  for  ever, 

Kiss,  hut  never  tell. 

At  night,  -when  eyes  like  stars  beam  bright 

And  kindred  souls  commune, 
And  heart  to  heart  love's. vows  impart, 

Beneath  the  silent  moon ; 
At  such  an  hour  of  magic  pow'r 

What  hallow'd  raptures  dwell 
In  each  true  breast,  by  honour  blest, 

To  kiss,  and  never  tell. 

(Repeat  Chorus.'} 

WE'LL  BE  TRUE  TO  EACH  OTHER* 
"We'll  be  true  to  each  other,  tho'  Fate  has  nc*7 
parted 
Two  spirits  that  yearn  with  devotion  and  love; 
We  will  show  the  hard  world  that  we  both  are  strong- 
hearted, 
That  the  wings  of  the  eagle  can  nurture  the  dove. 
Perhaps  it  is  well  that  our  faith  and  affection 
Are  tried  in  our  youth  by  a  lingering  test; 
But  if  both  of  us  love  by  the  soul's  free  selection, 
We'll  be  true  to  each  other,  and  hope  for  the 
best,  [best. 

We'll  be  true  to  each  other,  and  hope  for  the 

Let  us  chafe  not  unwisely,  by  rudely  defying 
The  doubts  and  denials  that  echo  in  vain; 

Like  the  ship  in  the  stream,  on  her  anchor  relying, 
We'll  live  on  our  truth  till  the  tide  turns  again. 

We  are  parted,  but  trust  me  it  is  not  for  ever, 
Our  vows  breathed  in  earnest  will  surely  be  blest; 

80  we'll  work  and  well  wait  with  love's  fervent 
endeavour, 
Be  true  to  each  other,  and  hope  for  the  best, 
Be  true  to  each  other,  and  hope  for  the  best. 
THE  COTTER'S  FAREWELL. 

I  am  parting  now  from  thee, 
Dear  old  homestead  of  my  heart, 
All  alone  I'm  left  to  smile  on  thee  now- 
All  are  gone  that  once  with  me 
Roam'd  thy  fields  in  childish  glee, 
Ah  1  'tis  sad,  thus  sad  to  part. 

All  are  gone  who  once  with  me 
Roam'd  thy  fields  in  childish  glee- 
All  alone  I'm  left  to  smile  on  thee  now  ! 
I  can  never  linger  near, 
Since  there's  nothing  left  to  cheer, 
Fare  thee  well  for  ever  more,  fare  thee  well  I 

CHORUS. 

All  are  gone  who  once  with  me 
Roam'd  thy  fields  in  childish  glee- 
All  alone  I'm  left  to  smile  on  thee  now  1 
I  can  never  linger  near, 
Since  there's  nothing  left  to  cheer, 
Fare  thee  well  for  evermore,  faie  thee  well  I 

One  by  one,  'neath  yonder  tree 
In  the  valley,  they  were  laid — 
One  by  one  were  carried  down  to  the  grave; 
Never  more  shall  smile  on  me 
Dearest  Nellie,  joyfully — 
She,  too.  sleeps  beneath  the  glade! 

All  are  gone,  &o.   {Repeat  Chorus.) 

Ah !  the  sun  is  setting  here, 
In  this  bosom  sad  and  drear; 
Dear  old  homestead,  fare  thee  well  for  evermore! 
I  can  never  linger  near, 
Since  there's  nothing  left  to  cheer — 
Fare  thee  well  for  evermore,  fare  thee  well  I 
All  are  gone,  &c  (Repeat  Cho?ttt.) 
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A  CHEERFUL  SONG. 
American. 
High  feasting  makes  us  earthly, 

And  never  helps  us  rise ;  i 

Deep  drinking  drowns  the  spirit, 

And  keeps  us  from  the  skies : 
Loud  mirth  is  false  and  hollow, 

Nor  makes  us  happy  long: 
But  would  a  man  be  merry, 

Why!  let  him  sing  a  song. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  !  this  singing !  it  helps  to  right  what's  wronrj 
In  workshops,  hall,  and  cottages, 
We'll  sing  a  cheerful  song. 

Much  reading  may  be  tiresome; 

It  rains,  you  stay  within ; 
Companions  may  be  tedious, 

Their  talk  be  weak  and  vain,- 
With  tittle,  tittle,  tattle, 

With  chit-chat  dull  and  long: 
Then,  friends,  -would  you  be  merry, 

Why !  up  and  sing  a  song. 

Chorus— Oh!  this  singing!  &c. 

Though  false  ones  may  deceive  you, 

Though  fickle  ones  forsake  ; 
Though  hollow  friends  may  leave  you, 

And  cause  your  heart  to  ache  ; 
No  cares  can  greatly  press  you, 

Things  cannot  much  go  wrong, 
If  you  but  cast  them  from  yor, 

Rise  up,  and  sing  a  song. 

Chorus— Oh !  this  singing !  &c 

Though  public  praise  may  fail  you, 

Though  friends  unjustly  blame, 
Though  sland'rous  tongues  assail  yon. 

And  wound  your  honest  name, 
With  tittle,  tittle,  tattle, 

With  hinting  broad  and  long, 
Just  cast  them  all  behind  you, 

And  sing  a  cheerful  song. 

Chorus— Oh!  this" singing  !  £c 


A  CHEER  FOR  THE  WORKERS. 
J.  Richardson,  in  "  Cassell's  Working  Man's  Friend.* 
Hurrah  for  the  men  who  work, 

Whatever  may  be  their  trade  ! 
Hurrah  for  the  men  who  wield  the  pen, 

And  they  who  use  the  spade; 
Who  earn  their  daily  bread 

By  the  sweat  of  an  honest  brow  ! 
Hurrah  for  the  men  who  dig  and  delve, 

And  they  who  reap  and  plough ! 

Hurrah  for  the  sturdy  arm ! 
Hurrah  for  the  steady  will ! 

Hurrah  for  the  worker's  strength! 
Hurrah  for  the  worker's  skill ! 

Hurrah  for  the  arm  that  guides  the  plough, 
And  the  hand  that  drives  the  quill  I 

Hurrah  for  the  noble  workers! 
Hurrah  for  the  young  and  old ! 

The  men  of  worth  all  over  the  earth- 
Hurrah  for  the  workers  bold ! 

Hurrah  for  the  men  that  work, 

And  the  trade  that  suits  them  best  t 
Hurrah  for  the  six  days'  labour, 

And  the  one  of  blessed  rest ! 
Hurrah  for  the  open  heart  I 

Hurrah  for  the  noble  aim  I 
Hurrah  for  a  quiet  home! 

Hurrah  for  an  honest  name! 


hurrah  for  the  men  who  strive! 

Hurrah  for  the  men  who  save, 
Who  sit  not  down  to  sigh, 

But  struggle  like  the  brave » 
Hurrah  for" the  men  who  earn  their  bread, 

And  will  not  stoop  to  crave  ! 
Hurrah  for  the  honest  workers !  &c 


HEROES. 

From  "  Cassell's  Working  Man's  Friend." 
I  sino  of  heroes,  old  and  young, 

Who  struggle  much  and  labour  hard, 
Be  it  with  head,  or  hand,  or  tongue, 

And  toiling  feel  their  great  reward? 
Who  aim  to  set  the  spirit  free,— 

These  are  the  heroes,  boys,  for  me  I 

Not  those  who  boast  an  ancient  name, 
And  claim  their  golden  stores  of  wealth ; 

Whose  honour,  like  a  burning  flame, 
Consumes  at  once  their  time  and  heaitn , 

Who  seem  to  have  no  mind  to  free,— 
They  are  not  heroes,  boys,  for  me. 

But  he  is  the  hero,  high  or  low. 
Who,  has  he  wealth  or  does  he  lack  it, 

Is  he  fast  or  is  he  slow,        .... 
Black  be  his  coat,  or  fustian  jacket . 

Has  he  a  mind,  and  is  he  free?— 
That  is  the  hero,  boys,  for  me. 

Or  rich  or  poor,  whate'er  his  station ; 

In  manhood's  years,  or  vigorous  youtu: 
Behold  him  scattering  o'er  the  nation 

The  seeds  of  God's  eternal  truth  : 
Just  such  a  man,  where'er  you  see, 

Is  the  true  hero,  boys,  for  me. 

BEAUTIFUL  STAR. 
Strag  by  Mr  D.  S.  Wambold. 
Beautiful  star,  in  heaven  so  bright, 
Softly  falls  thy  silv'ry  light, 
As  thou  inovest  from  earth  afar, 
Star  of  the  evening,  beautiful  star. 
Star  of  the  evening,  &c. 

In  fancy's  eye  they  seem  to  say, 
Follow  me;  come,  from  earth  away! 
Upward  thy  spirit's  pinions  try, 
To  realms  of  love  beyond  the  sky. 
To  realms  of  love,  &c. 

Shine,  oh,  star  of  love  divine! 
May  our  soul's  affection  twine 
Around  thee,  as  thou  movent  afar, 
Star  of  the  twilight,  beautiful  star ! 
Star  of  the  twilight,  &c. 


BE  KIND  TO  THE  LOVED  ONES  AT  HOME. 
Be  kind  to  thy  father,  for  when  thou  wert  young, 

Who  lov'd  thee  so  fondly  as  he! 
Hecaughtthefirstaccentsthatfellfromthytongue, 

And  join'd  in  thy  innocent  glee.# 
Be  kind  to  thy  father,  for  now  he  is  old, 

His  locks  intermingled  with  grey ; 
His  footsteps  are  feeble,  once  fearless  and  bold, 

Thy  father  is  passing  away. 

Be  kind  to  thy  mother,  for,  lo !  on  her  brow, 

May  traces  of  sorrow  be  seen ; 
Oh,  well  may'st  thou  cherish  and  comfort  hci  now, 

For  loving  and  kind  hath  she  been. 
Remember  thy  mother,  for  thee  will  she  pray, 

As  Ions  as  God  giveth  her  breath; 
With  accent  of  kindness  then  cheer  her  lone  >Wi 

E'en  to  the  dark  valley  of  death. 


Be  kind  to  thy  brother,  his  heart  will  have  mirth, 

While  he  thinks  he  is  not  left  alone; 
The  flowers  of  feeling  would  fade  at  their  birth, 

If  the  dew  of  affection  were  gone. 
Be  kind  to  thy  brother  wherever  you  are, 

The  love  of  a  brother  shall  be 
An  ornament  purer  and  richer  by  far, 

Than  pearls  from  the  depth  of  the  sea. 

Be  kind  to  thy  sister,  not  many  may  know 

The  depth  of  true  sisterly  love; 
The  wealth  of  the  ocean  lies  fathoms  below 

The  surface  that  sparkles  above. 
Be  kind  to  thy  father,  once  fearless  and  bold; 

Be  kind  to  thy  mother  so  near; 
Be  kind  to  thy  brother,  nor  show  thy  heart  coldj 

Be  kind  to  thy  sister  so  dear. 


DO  THEY  MISS  ME  AT  HOME  ? 
Do  they  miss  me  at  home,  do  they  miss  me  ? 

'Twould  be  an  assurance  most  clear, 
To  know  that  this  moment  some  lov'd  one, 

Were  saying  "  I  wish  he  were  here." 
To  feel  that  the  group  at  the  fireside 

Were  thinking  of  me  as  I  roam, 
Oh,  yes,  'twould  be  joy  beyond  measure, 

To  know  that  they  miss'd  me  at  home, 

To  know  that  they  miss'd  me  at  home. 

When  twilight  approaches  the  season, 

That  ever  is  sacred  to  song, 
Does  some  one  repeat  my  name  over, 

And  sigh  that  I  tarry  so  long  I 
And  is  there  a  chord  in  the  music, 

That's  miss'd  when  my  voice  is  away ; 
And  a  chord  in  each  heart  that  awakcth 

Regret  at  my  wearisome  stay, 

Regret  at  my  wearisome  stay. 

Do  they  set  me  a  chair  near  the  table, 
When  ev'ning's  home  pleasures  are  nigh, 

When  the  lights  are  bright  in  the  parlour, 
And  the  stars  in  the  calm  blue  sky. 

And  when  the  Good-nights  are  repeated, 
And  all  lay  them  down  to  their  sleep, 

Think  they  of  the  absent,  and  waft  me 
A  whisper'd  Good-night  while  they  weep, 
A  whisper'dljrood-night  while  they  weep 

Do  they  miss  me  at  home,  do  they  miss  me, 
At  morning,  at  noon,  or  at  night, 

And  lingers  one  gloomy  shade  round  them, 
That  only  my  presence  can  light? 

Are  joys  less  invitingly  welcome, 
Are  pleasures  less  hale  than  before, 

Because  one  is  miss'd  from  the  circle, 
Because  I  am  with  them  no  more, 
Because  I  am  with  them  no  more  ? 


WHAT  IS  HOME  WITHOUT  A  MOTHER? 

What  is  home  without  a  mother  ? 

What  are  all  the  joys  we  meet, 
When  her  loving  smile  no  longer 

Greets  the  coming,  coming  of  our  feet? 
The  days  seem  long,  the  nights  are  drear, 

And  time  rolls  slowly  on ; 
And,  oh,  how  few  are  childhood's  pleasures, 

When  her  gentle,  gentle  care  is  gone. 

Things  we  prize  are  first  to  vanish; 

Hearts  we  love  to  pass  away ; 
And  how  soon,  e'en  in  our  childhood, 

We  behold  her  turning,  turning  grey. 
Her  eyes  grow  dim,  her  step  is  slow, 

Her  joys  of  earth  are  past; 
And  sometimes  ere  we  learn  to  know  her, 

She  hath  breath'd  on  earth,  on  earth  her  iaab 
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Older  hearts  may  have  their  sorrows, 

Griefs  that  quickly  die  away; 
But  a  mother  lost  in  childhood, 

Grieves  the  heart,  the  heart  from  day  to  day. 
We  miss  her  kind,  her  willing  hand, 

Her  fond  and  earnest  care ; 
And,  oh!  how  dark  is  life  around  us! 

What  is  home,  without,  without  her  there  ? 


THE  FOND  HEARTS  AT  HOME. 
When  I  left  the  dear  home  of  my  fathers, 

And  saw  its  1)1  ue  hills  melt  away, 
Young  Hope  chas'd  the  tears  from  mine  eyelids, 

Like  the  night's  dew  in  morning's  bright  ray. 
Stay,  stay,  said  the  lov'd  ones  at  parting, 

Oh  !  tempt  not  the  wild  ocean  foam; 
It  may  be  thou  leav'st  us  for  ever, 

Oh !  stay  with  *he  fond  hearts  at  home. 
It  may  be,  &c. 

But  dreams  of  the  future  allured  me, 

Such  dreams  as  young  hearts  only  know, 
When  the  skies  are  all  sunshine  and  glory, 

And  this  earth  seems  a  heaven  below. 
And  swiftly  my  bark  bore  me  onward, 

As  gaily  she  dash'd  through  the  foam, 
Far,  far  from  the  arms  of  my  kindred, 

The  true  hearts,  the  fond  hearts  at  home. 
Far,  far,  &c. 

Like  the  beautiful  tints  of  the  evening, 

My  journey's  bright  dream  soon  was  o'er ; 
I  return'd  to  the  home  of  my  fathers, 

To  the  arms  of  my  kindred  once  more. 
"  Stay,  stay,"  said  the  lov'd  ones  at  meeting, 

" Oh!  say  though  wilt  never  more  roam  ;  " 
"  If  there's  bliss,"  I  replied,  "in  this  wide  worH, 

'Tis  found  with  the  fond  hearts  at  home." 
"  If  there's  bliss,"  &c. 

THE  DAYS  WHEN  WE  WERE  YOUNG. 

How  happy  in  the  days  of  youth 

Roll'd  every  hour  away, 
When  our  hearts  were  light  and  faces  bright, 

And  all  the  world  was  gay ; 
When  ev'ry  cord  within  each  breast 

To  love  and  joy  was  strung, 
Oh!  all  was  hope  and  happiness 

In  the  days  when  we  were  young, 
Oh  !  all  was  hope  and  happiness 

In  the  days  when  we  were  young. 

CHORUS. 

Oh !  all  was  hope  and  happiness 
In  the  days  when  we  were  young. 

Oh!  all  was  hope  and  happiness 
In  the  days  when  we  were  young. 

And  sweet  the  flow'rs  that  deck'd  our  path, 

All  nature's  face  look'd  fair; 
While  e'er  abroad  the  world  we  trod, 

What  lovely  things  were  there. 
While  o'er  each  view  her  gorgeous  hue 

Fair  fancy  ever  flung, 
Oh !  all  was  bright  and  beautiful 

In  the  days  when  we  were  young. 

Oh  !  all  was  bright,  &c.    (Repeat  Choruu 

Then  friendship  sweeter  far  than  all, 

We  thought  could  ne'er  decay ; 
Nor  friends  belov'd  who  faithful  prov'd 

Would  ever  pass  away. 
Their  voice  was  music  to  our  ears, 

Upon  their  smiles  we  hung, 
Oh!  all  the  loves  and  tender  ties 

Of  the  days  when  we  were  young. 

Oh !  all  the  loves,  &c.    (Repeat  Chorus.) 


ONCE  UPON  A  TIME. 

Oh!  who,  when  youth's  enchanted  hours, 

Like  summer  birds,  have  flown, 
Draws  not,  from  mem'ry's  perish'd  flow'rs, 

A  fragrance  all  their  own? 
Sweet  dreams  of  days  long  past,  when  w© 

Some  friendly  knee  would  climb, 
And  listen  to  the  wond'rous  tales 

Of  '•  once  upon  a  time," 
And  listen  to  the  wond'rous  tales 

Of  "once  upon  a  time." 

CHORUS. 

And  listen  to  the  wond'rous  talcs 
Of  "  once  upon  a  time," 

And  listen  to  the  wond'rous  talcs 
Of  "  once  upon  a  time." 

We  do  not  climb  the  bean-stalks  now, 

Nor  with  old  Sinbad  sail; 
In  iron  ships  the  deep  we  plough, 

Out-strip  the  wind  "  by  rail." 
Reality  has  chased  romance, 

Gone  has  life's  golden  prime, 
For  everything  was  possible 

In  "  once  upon  a  time." 
And  listen,  &c.    (Repeat  Chorus.') 

And  if  we've  sometimes  cause  to  sigh 

In  manhood's  sterner  hours, 
We,  hand  in  hand  with  memory, 

Should  tread  life's  path  of  flowers. 
The  retrospect  may  gild  the  gloom 

Of  sorrow's  wintry  clime, 
And  make  us  prize  the  happiness 

Of  "  once  upon  a  time." 

I  WISH  SOMEBODY'D  COME. 
The  flow'rs  are  blooming  on  the  lawn, 

The  birds  are  singing  free, 
And  everything  is  full  of  life 

And  happiness  but  me ; 
The  flow'rs  look  strangely  dull  to-day, 

They're  shadowy  as  my  dreams, 
And  very  lonely  seem  to  me 

The  sunlight's  golden  beams; 
As  for  the  birds,  I  heed  them  not, 

They  might  as  well  be  dumb, 
They  cannot  charm  my  heart  to-dayf 

I  wish  that  somebody'd  come, 
My  voice  is  very  bad  to-day, 

I  wish  that  somebody  d  come, 

I  wish  that  somehody'd  come. 

CHORUS. 

The  flow'rs  are  blooming  on  the  lawn, 

The  birds  are  singing  free, 
And  everything  is  full  of  life 
And  happiness  but  me. 
I've  tried  my  books— my  music  too, 

I've  tried  it  o'er  and  o'er; 
But,  pshaw!  I  cannot  see  my  notes, 

My  eyes  keep  wand'ring  so ; 
Unanswer'd  notes  before  me  lie, 

I'll  count  them,  one,  two,  three; 
And  here  are  letters  waiting  too, 

But  what  are  they  to  me? 
My  books  are  stale,  my  music  too, 

Discordant  as  a  drum, 
My  voice  is  very  bad  to-day, 
I  wish  that  somebody'd  come. 
My  voice,  &c.    (Repeat  Chorus.) 
The  sun  is  setting  in  the  west, 
And  twilight  deepens  now, 
And  night  comes  forth,  an  ebon  queen, 
With  jewels  on  her  brow ; 
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The  cat  is  sleeping  on  the  hearth, 

The  bell  has  rung  for  tea, 
And  not  one  living  soul  has  come, 

What  can  the  matter  be? 
The  day  is  gone,  the  night  comes  on, 

And  I  will  look  no  more, 
There!  Bettie,  don't  yo'-  hear  the  bell, 

Somebody's  at  the  door ! 

There!  Bettie,  &c.    (Repeat  Chorus.') 


WE  ARE  GROWING  OLD  TOGETHER. 

We  are  growing  old  together,  thou  dearest  of  the 

dear,  [appear, 

The  morning  of  our  life  is  past,  and  ev'ning  shades 

Some  friends  we  loved  are  in  their  graves,  and 

many  are  estrawg'd ;  [never  chang'd. 

But  in  sunshine  or  in  shadow  our  hearts  have 

We  are  growing  old  together,  thou  dearest  of  the 

dear!  [appear. 

The  morning  of  our  life  is  past,  and  ev'ning  shades 

CHORUS. 

We  are  growing  old  together,  thou  dearest  of 

the  dear,  [shades  appear. 

The  morning  of  our  life  is  past,  and  evening 


We  are  growing  old  together,  the  ivy  and  the  tree, 
A  fitting  emblem  is,  dear,  of  the  love  'twixt  you 

and  me,  [our  aim, 

To  be  worthy  of  each  other  in  the  past  was  all 
And  'tis  pleasant  now  to  know,  dear,  our  hearts 

are  still  the  same. 

We  are  growing  old,  &c.    (Repeat  Chorus.) 

HARD  TIMES,  COME"  AGAIN  NO  MORE. 

Let  us  pause  in  life's  pleasures  and  count  its  many 
tears, 

While  we  all  sup  sorrow  with  the  poor ; 
There's  a  song  that  will  linger  for  ever  in  our  ears ; 

Oh !  hard  times,  come  again  no  more. 

CHORUS. 

'Tis  the  song,  the  sigh  of  the  weary, 
Hard  times,  hard  times,  come  again  no  more; 

Many  days  you  have  linger'd  around  my  cabin 
door, 
Oh !  hard  times,  come  again  no  more. 

While  we  seek  mirth  and  beauty,  and  music  light 
and  gay, 
There  are  frail  forms  fainting  at  the  door; 
Though  their  voices  are  silent,  their  pleading 
looks  will  say — 
Oh!  hard  times,  come  again  no  more. 

'Tis  the  song,  <tc. 

There's  a  pale,  drooping  maiden,  who  toils  her 
life  away, 
With  a  warm  heart  whose  better  days  are  o'er; 
Though  her  voice  would  be  merry,  'tis  sighing  all 
the  clay — 
Oh!  hard  times,  come  again  no  more. 

'Tis  the  song,  &c. 

Tis  a  sigh  that  is  wafted  across  the  troubled 
wave, 
'Tis  a  wall  that  is  heard  upon  the  shore; 
Tis  a  dirge  that  is  murmured  around  the  lonely 
grave — 
Oh  I  hard  times,  come  again  no  more, 
"lis  the  song,  &,c. 


WHERE  IS   HOME? 

Home  is  where  affections  bind 

Gentle  hearts  in  union, 
Where  the  voices  all  are  kind, 

Holding  sweet  communion ; 
Home  is  where  the  heart  can  rest 

Safe  from  dark'ning  sorrow, 
Where  the  friends  we  love  the  best 

Brighten  every  morrow. 
Home  is  where  the  friends  we  love 

To  our  hearts  are  given, 
Where  the  blessings  from  above 

Make  it  seem  a  heaven. 

Home  is  where  congenial  hearts 

Are  all  kindly  blended, 
Where  no  treasure  ere  departs 

And  no  sweets  are  ended ; 
Home  is  where  the  stars  will  shino 

In  the  skies  above  us, 
Peeping  brightly  thro'  the  vine 

Train'd  by  those  who  love  us. 
Yes,  'tis  home  where  smiles  of  cheer 

Wreath  the  brows  that  greet  us, 
And  the  one  of  all  most  dear, 

Ever  comes  to  meet  us. 


THE  COTTAGE  BY  THE  SEA. 

Childhood's  days  now  pass  before  me, 

Forms  and  scenes  of  long  ago ; 
Like  a  dream  they  hover  o'er  me; 

Calm  and  bright  as  evening  glow.  . 
Days  that  knew  no  shade  of  sorrow, 

When  my  young  heart  pure  and  fredf 
Joyful  hail'd  each  coming  morrow, 

In  the  cottage  by  the  sea. 
Joyful  hail'd,  &c. 

Fancy  sees  the  rose  trees  twining 

Round  the  old  and  rustic  door; 
And,  below,  the  white  beach  shining, 

Where  I  gather'd  shells  of  yore. 
Hears  my  mother's  gentle  warning, 

As  she  took  me  on  her  knee; 
And  I  feel  again  life's  morning, 

In  the  cottage  by  the  sea. 
And  I  feel,  &c. 

What  though  years  have  roll'd  above  me, 

Though  'mid  fairer  scenes  I  roam, 
Yet  I  ne'er  shall  cease  to  love  thee, 

Childhood's  dear  and  happy  home! 
And  when  life's  long  day  is  closing, 

Oh !  how  pleasant  would  it  be, 
On  some  faithful  br^st  reposing, 

In  the  cottage  by  tiie  sea. 
On  some,  &c. 


ALL'S  FOR  THE  BEST. 

All's  for  the  best!  be  sanguine  and  cheerful; 

Trouble  and  sorrow  are  friends  in  disguise; 
Nothing  but  folly  goes  faithless  and  fearful; 

Courage  for  ever!  is  happy  and  wise. 
All's  for  the  best!  if  a  man  would  but  know  it, 

Providence  wishes  that  all  may  be  blest. 
This  is  no  dream  of  the  pundit  or  poet, 

Fact  is  not  fancy,  and  all's  for  the  best! 
Fact  is  not  fancy,  and  all's  for  the  best! 

All's  for  the  best!  All's  for  the  best! 
Fact  is  not  fancy,  and  all's  for  the  best! 

CHORUS. 

Alls  far  the  best!  All's  for  the  best! 
Hope  and  be  happy,  then  all's  for  the  beat ! 
Ail's  for  tiie  bestl  Aw.  [Repeat  Churu* 
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All's  Tor  the  best!  set  this  on  your  standard, 

Soldier  of  sadness  or  pilgrim  of  love, 
Who  to  the  shores  of  despair  may  have  wandcr'd 

A  way-wearied  swallow  or  heart-stricken  dove. 
All's  for  the  best !  be  a  man,  but  confiding, 

Providence  tenderly  governs  the  rest, 
And  the  frail  bark  of  his  creature  is  guiding, 

"Wisely  and  warily,  all's  for  the  best ! 
Wisely  and  warily,  all's  for  the  best ; 

All's  for  the  best !    All's  for  the  best ! 
Wisely  and  warily,  all's  for  the  best ! 

All's  for  the  best  I  &c. 

All's  for  the  best !  dispel  idle  terrors, 

Meet  all  your  fears  and  your  foes  in  the  vac, 
And,  in  the  midst  of  your  dangers  and  errors, 

Trust  like  a  child,  and  strive  like  a  man. 
All's  for  the  best !  unfailing,  unbounded. 

Providence  wishes  that  all  may  be  blest, 
And  both  by  wisdom  and  mercy  surrounded, 

Hope  and  be  happv,  then  all's  for  the  best. 
All's  for  the  best !  &c. 


GENTLE   ANNIE. 
Tirou  wilt  come  no  more,  gentle  Annie, 

Like  a  flower  thy  spirit  did  depart ; 
Thou  art  gone,  alas !  like  the  many 

That  have  bloom'd  in  the  summer  of  my  heart. 
Chorus. 
Shall  we  never  more  behold  thee, 

Never  hear  thy  winning  voice  again : 
When  the  spring-time  comes,  gentle  Annie, 

When  the  wild  flowers  arescatter'd  o'er  theplain 

We  have  roam'd  and  lov'd  'mid  the  bowers, 
When  thy  shadowy  cheeks  were  in  their  bloom; 

Jfow  I  stand  alone  amidst  the  flowers, 
While  they  mingle  their  perfumes  o'er  thy  tomb. 
Shall  we  never,  &c. 

Ah !  the  hours  grow  sad  while  I  ponder, 
Near  the  silent  spot  where  thou  art  laid; 

And  my  heart  bows  down  when  I  wander 
By  the  streams  and  the  meadows  where  wo 
Shall  we  never,  &c.  [stray'd. 


SAY  A  KIND  WORD  WHEN  YOU  CAN. 
What  were  life  without  some  one  to  cheer  us, 

With  a  word  or  a  smile  on  our  way — 
A  friend  who  is  faithfully  near  us, 

And  heeds  not  what  others  may  say. 
The  hravest  of  spirits  have  often 

Half-fail'd  in  the  race  that  they  ran, 
For  a  kind  word  life's  hardships  to  soften, 

So  say  a  kind  word  when  you  can. 

Chorus. 

So  say  a  kind  word,  say  a  kind  word, 
Say  a  kind  word  when  you  can; 
So  say  a  kind  word,  &c. 

E:ich  one  of  us  owns  to  some  failing, 

Though  some  may  have  more  than  the  rest; 
But  there's  no  good  in  heedlessly  railing, 

'Gainst  those  that  are  striving  their  best. 
B.emeinbcr,  a  word  spoke  complaining, 

May  blight  every  effort  ancl  plan; 
Whilst  a  kind  word  would  help  in  attaining, 

So  say  a  kind  word  when  you  can. 

So  say  a  kind  word,  crc. 

Oh !  say  a  kind  word,  then,  whenever 

Twill  make  the  heart  cheerful  and  glad, 
But  chiefly,  forget  it  oh  never — 

To  the  one  that  is  hopeless  and  sad. 
For  there's  no  word  so  easy  in  saying, 

So  begin  if  you  have  not  begun, 
And  never  in  life  be  delaying, 

To  say  a  kind  word  when  you  can. 

&o  say  a  kind  word, .&£<. 


WELCOME  HOME. 
Welcome  home !  thou  long-lost  rover, 

Welcome,  welcome,  welcome  home  1 
All  our  doubts  and  fears  are  over, 

Dearest  one  at  last  thou'rt  come ; 
Oh,  how  we  have  yearn'd  to  greet  thee, 

Many  a  long  and  weary  day, 
And  our  hearts  went  forth  to'meet  thee 

When  thou  still  wert  far  away. 
Welcome  home,  welcome  home,  welcome  homo. 

CHORUS. 

Welcome  home,  welcome  home, 
Thou  long-lost  rover, 
"Welcome  home,  welcome  home, 
Welcome  home,  welcome  home. 

Many  years  have  glided  o'er  thee, 

Since  thou  bad'st  thy  long  adieu, 
And  the  gallant  ship  that  bore  thea 

Faded  in  th'  horizon  blue  ; 
Oft  we've  thought  on  that  sad  parting, 

Seal'd  by  many  a  fervent  prayer, 
Oft  we've  felt  the  tear-drop  starting 

When  we  viewed  the  vacant  chair. 
Welcome,  &c 

Welcome  home !  thou  long  lost  rover, 
W'elcome,  welcome,  welcome  home ! 
All  our  anxious  fears  arc  over, 

And  thou  ne'er  again  shalt  roam  : 
Now  away  with  thoughts  of  satlneso, 

Let  them  slumber  in  the  past. ; 
For  our  hearts  are  fill'd  with  gladncs3, 
Dearest  one  thou'rt  come  at  last. 
Welcome  home,  welcome  home, 
Thou  long-lost  rover, 
Welcome  home,  welcome  home, 
Welcome  home,  welcome  home. 

BIDE   YE   YET. 
Gin  I  had  a  wee  house,  an'  a  canty  wee  fire, 
An'  a  bonnie  wee  wifie  to  praise  and  admire, 
Wi'  a  bonnie  wee  yardie  aside  a  wee  burn, 
Farewell  to  the  bodies  that  yaumer  and  mourn. 
Sae  bide  ye  yet,  an'  bide  ye  yet, 
Ye  little  ken  what's  to  betide  ye  yet: 
Some  bonnie  wee  body  may  fa'  to  my  lot, 
An'  I'll  aye  be  canty  wi'  thinking  o't. 

When  I  gang  a-field,  and  come  name  at  e'en, 
I'll  get  my  wee  wifie,  fu'  neat  an'  fu'  clean, 
Wi'  a  bonnie  wee  baimie  upon  her  knee, 
That'll  cry  papa  or  daddy  to  me. 
Sae  bide  ye  yet,  &c. 

An'  if  there  should  ever  happen  to  be 
A  difference  atween  my  wee  wifie  and  mo, 
In  hearty  good  humour,  although  she  be  tens'd, 
I'll  kiss  her  an'  clap  her  until  she  be  pleas'd. 
Sae  bide  ye  yet,  &c. 


FAREWELL  TO  LOCHABER. 
Words  by  Allan  Ramsay. 

Farewell  to  Lochaber,  and  farewell  my  Jean, 
Where  hear tsome with  thee  I  hae  monie  days  been, 
For  Lochaber  no  more,  Lochaber  no  more, 
We'll  maybe  return  to  Lochaber  no  more. 
These  tears  that  I  shed  they  are  a'  for  my  dear, 
And  no  for  the  dangers  attending  on  weir: 
Though  borne  on  rough  seas  to  a  far  bloody  shore, 
Maybe  to  return  to  Lochaber  no  more. 

Though  hurricanes  rise,  and  raise  ev'ry  wind, 
They'll  ne'er  make  a  tempest  like  that  in  my  mind; 
Though  loudest  of  thunders  on  louder  waves  roar, 
That's  naething  like  leaving  my  love  on  the  shore. 
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To  leave  thee  behind  me  my  heart  is  sair  painM; 
But  by  ease  that's  inglorious  no  fame  can  be  gain'd; 
And  beauty  and  love's  the  reward  of  the  brave; 
And  I  maun  deserve  it  before  I  can  crave. 

Then  glory,  my  Jeannie,  maun  plead  my  excuse; 
Since  honour  commands  me  how  can  I  refuse? 
Without  it  I  ne'er  can  have  merit  for  thee, 
And  losing  thy  favour  I'd  better  not  be. 
I  gae,  then,  my  lass,  to  win  glory  and  fame, 
And  if  I  should  chance  to  come  gloriously  name, 
I'll  bring  a  heart  to  thee  with  love  running  o'er, 
And  then  I'll  leave  thee  and  Lochaber  no  more. 


CONTENTED  WI'  LITTLE. 

Words  by  Eubns, 
Contented  wi'  little,  aDd  canty  wi'  mair, 
Whene'er  I  forgather  wi'  sorrow  and  care, 
I  £ie  them  a  skelp  as  they're  creepin'  alang, 
Wi'  a  cog  o'  guid  swats,  and  an  auld  Scottish  san 3. 

I  whiles  claw  the  elbow  o'  troublesome  thought; 
But  man  is  a  sodger,  and  life  is  a  faught : 
My  mirth  and  guid  humour  are  coin  in  my  pouch, 
And  my  freedom's  my  lairdship  nae  monarch  daro 
touch. 

A  towmond  o'  trouble,  should  that  be  my  fa', 
A  night  o'  guide  fellowship  sowthers  it  a' : 
When  at  the  blythe  end  o'  your  journey  at  last, 
Wha  the  deil  ever  thinks  o'  the  road  he  has  pass'd  , 

Blind  chance,  let  her  snapper  and  stoyte  on  her  way, 
Be't  to  me,  be't  frae  me,  e'en  let  the  jade  gae : 
Come  ease,  or  come  travail;  come  pleasure  or  pain, 
My  warst  word  is — Welcome,  and  welcome  again  1 

THE  GUID  GUID  WIFE. 

To  ha'e  a  wife  and  rule  a  wife, 

Tak's  a  wise  wise  man,  tak's  a  wise  wise  maD, 

But  to  get  a  wife  to  rule  a  man, 

0  that  ye  can,  0  that  ye  can; 

So  the  wife  that's  wise,  we  aye  maun  prize, 

For  they're  few  ye  ken,  they're  scarce  ye  ken; 

O  Solomon  says  ye'll  no  find  ane 

In  hundreds  ten,  in  hundreds  ten. 

When  a  man's  wed,  it's  often  said. 

He's  aye  o'er  blate,  he's  aye  o'er  blat8  ; 

He  strives  to  improve  his  first  calf  hive, 

When  it's  o'er  late,  when  it's  o'er  late. 

Ye  maun  daut  o*  them  and  mak'  o'  them, 

Else  they'll  tak'  the  barley-hood,  the  barley-hood; 

Gin  the  hinnymoon  wad  ne'er  gang  dune, 

They  wad  aye  be  guid,  they  wad  aye  be  guid. 

Gin  ye  marry  whan  ye're  auld, 

Ye  will  get  jeers,  ye  will  get  jeers : 

An'  if  she  be  a  bonnie  lass, 

Ye  may  get  fears,  ye  may  get  fears  ; 

For  gin'  she's  tall,  when  she  grows  baul* 

She'll  crack  your  croun,  she'll  crack  your  croun; 

An'  gif  ye  plea  wi'  ane  that's  wee, 

She'll  pu'  ye  doun,  she'll  pu'  ye  doun. 

Sae  he  that  gets  a  guid  guid  wife, 

Gets  gear  aneugh,  gets  gear  aneugh; 

An'  he  that  gets  an  ill  ill  wife, 

Gets  cares  aneugh,  gets  fears  aneugh  ; 

A  mau  may  spen'  an'  ha'e  to  the  eu', 

If  bis  wife  be  ought,  if  his  wife  be  ought: 

But  a  man  may  spare,  an'  aye  be  bar'.!, 

If  his  wife  be  nought,  if  his  wife  be  nought. 


wifie  co:.ie  HAMD. 

Wifie,  come  hame, 
My  couthie  wee  dame, 
O  but  ye're  far  awa', 
Wifie  come  hame. 

Como  wi'  the  young  bloom  o'  morn  on  thy  brow, 

Come  wi'  the  lone  star  o'  love  in  thine  e'e, 
Come  wi'  the  red  cherries  ripe  on  thy  mou, 

A'  glist  wi'  balm,  like  the  dew  on  the  lea; 
Come  wi'  the  gowd  tassels  fringing  thy  hair, 

Come  wi'  thy  rose  cheeks  a'  dimpled  wi'  glee*, 
Come  wi'  thy  wee  step,  and  wifie  like  air, 

0  quickly  come  and  shed  blessings  on  inc. 

Wifie,  come  hame, 
My  couthie  wee  dame ; 
O  my  heart  wearies  sair, 
Wifie  come  hame. 

Come  wi'  our  love  pledge,  our  dear  little  dawH<3f 

Clasping  my  neck  round,  an'  clambering  my  knc'SJ 
Come  let  me  nestle  and  press  the  wee  pettie, 

Gazing  on  ilka  sweet  feature  o'  thee; 
O  but  the  house  is  a  cauld  hame  without  ye : 

Lanely  and  eerie's  the  life  that  I  dree ; 
0  come  awa:  an'  I'll  dance  round  about  ye, 

Ye'll  ne'er  again  win  frae  my  arms  till  I  dee. 


WHEN  JOHN  AND  ME  WERE  MARRIED. 

When  John  and  me  were  married, 

Our  haddin'  was  but  sma', 
For  my  minnie,  canker'd  carlin', 

Would  gi'e  us  nought  ava' : 
I  wair't  my  fee  wi'  cannie  care, 

As  far  as  it  would  gae, 
But  weel  I  wat  our  bridal  bed 

Was  clean  pease  strae. 

Wi'  working  late  and  early, 

We're  come  to  what  you  see; 
For  fortune  thrave  aneath  our  hanu, 

Sae  eydent  aye  were  we. 
The  lowe  o'  love  made  labour  light, 

I'm  sure  ye'll  find  it  sae, 
When  kind  ye  cuddle  down  at  e'en, 

'Mang  clean  pease  strae. 

The  rose  blooms  gay  on  cairney  brae, 

As  weel's  in  birken  shaw, 
And  love  will  lowe  in  cottage  low. 

As  weel's  in  lofty  ha'; 
Sae,  lassie  tak'  the  lad  ye  like, 

Whate'er  your  minnie  say, 
Though  you  should  mak'  your  bridal  bed 

0'  clean  pease  strae. 


JOHN  ANDERSON,  MY  JO. 
Words  by  Bdhns. 
John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquent, 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven, 

Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent; 
But  now  your  brow  is  bald,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw, 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  po\7, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John,  '\ 

We  ciamb  the  hill  thegither/ 
And  mony  a  cantie  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither; 
Now  we  maun  tot*er  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go, 
And  we'll  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot* 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 
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'LITTLE  DAISY, 

Little  Daisy,  darling! 
Where  the  birds  are  singin?, 
And  the  flowers  are  springing, 

Quiet  is  thy  rest; 
Where  the  dew-drops  glisten, 
And  the  stream  is  lavinf 
And  the  willow  waving,*" 

O'er  thy  peaceful  breast. 

chorus. 

Daisy,  dear!  Daisy,  dear! 

Cold  thy  brow, 
But  our  little  Daisy 

Is  an  Angel  now. 

Little  Daisy,  darling! 

Where  thy  steps  were  straying 

In  the  greenwood  playing, 

Merry,  light  and  gay ; 
Ob !  how  drear  and  lonely, 
On  the  breezes  sighing, 
To  our  hearts  replying, 

Thou  art  gone  away. 

Daisy,  dear !  &<*, 

Little  Daisy,  darling! 
Thou  art  gone  for  ever, 
And  'tis  hard  to  sever 

Ties  so  .strong  and  deep* 
But  tbe  cherish' d  blossom 
By  our  Father  giveu 
Is  recall'd  to  heaven. 

And  we  may  not  weep. 
Daisy,  dear !  &0. 

TUB  DREAM  OF  YOUTH. 

How  sweet  to  call  to  mind  again. 

The  j  oys  of  former  years, 
Ere  yet  a  sigh  could  tell  of  pain 

Or  dim  the  eye  with  tears ; 
When  love  and  friendship,  baud  in  hand, 

Upon  our  pathway  smil'd, 
And  pleasure,  witb  her  fairy  wand, 

Each  passing  care  beguird, 
And  pleasure,  with  her  fairy  wand, 

Each  passing  hour  beguil'd. 

CHORUS. 

Sweet  dream  of  youth, 

Dear  to  my  heart 
Linger  around  me, 

"Never  depart; 
Linger  around  me, 

Never  depart. 

How  sweet  to  think  of  early  friends, 

The  gentle  and  the  true ; 
Though  changes  often  sadly  came, 

Their  hearts  no  changes  knew ; 
Their  kindly  voice  would  charm  away 

The  clouds  by  sorrow  driv'n, 
And  gently  o'er  the  darkest  day 

Throw  sunny  hues  of  heav'n. 

And  gently,  &c.    (lizjjeat  Cliorus.') 

How  sweet  to  think  of  friends  who  sleep 

Within  their  narrow  home, 
How  sweet  the  tears  that  mem'ry  weeps 

When  thoughtful  and  alone ; 
But  sweeter  far  the  hope  that  points 

With  radiance  to  on  high; 
Love,  born  on  earth,  shall  never  chang3, 

But  live  beyond  the  sky. 

Love,  born,  &c.    (Repeat  Chorus.) 


MY  OWN,  MY  GENTLE  MOTHER. 

My  own,  my  gentle  mother,  why, 

Oh !  why  art  thou  not  here  ? 
To  soothe  me  with  but  one  sweet  word, 

To  kiss  away  this  tear! 
Indeed  I  strive  my  heart  to  calm, 

If  only  for  thy  sake, 
But  oh !  it  is  so  desolate, 

I  think  my  heart  must  break ! 
I  gaze  upon  the  dancing  waves, 

I  gaze  upon  the  sky, 
I  watch  the  long,  long  less'ning  shore. 

That  from  me  seems  to  fly. 
But  homeward !  homeward  rush  my  fchoughU' 

Yet  where  is  home  to  me? 
Alone  in  all  this  wide,  wide  world, 

Oh !  whom  have  I  but  thee  ? 
Alone  in  all  this  wide,  wide  world, 

Oh  I  whom  have  I  but  thco  ? 

CHORUS. 

My  own,  my  gentle  mother,  why, 

Oh  !  why  art  thou  not  here  i 
To  soothe  me  with  but  one  sweet  word, 

And  kiss  away  this  tear 

Again  I  seem  my  weary  head 

In  thy  dear  lap  to  lay — 
Again  I  hear  thy  last  sweet  song 

So  sadly  die  away — 
Again  I  hear  them  come  in  haste 

To  rouse  me  from  my  dreams : 
Can  it  have  been  but  yesterday  ? 

Oh !  what  a  time  it  seems ! 
And  now  upon  this  busy  deck 

What  busy  crowds  pass  by ! 
Yet  not  one  friendly  voice  I  hear, 

Nor  meet  one  loving  eye  \ 
I  know  that  there  is  One  abovOi 

Who  will  my  safe- guard  be ; 
But,  oh !  in  all  this  wide,  wide  world, 

Who  is  there  left  to  me  ? 

But,  oh !  &c.    {Repeat  Chorus.') 


WHERE  ARE  MY  SCHOOLMATES  GOIVE? 

Oh !  where  are  my  schoolmates  gone, 

The  shy,  the  dull,  and  the  gay  ? 
They  have  left  me  all  heart-sick  and  lone, 

To  drag  out  life's  short'ning  day. 
The  school  yet  remains  where  it  stood, 

When  its  moss-cover'd  roof  1  first  saw, 
The  play-ground— my  eyes  'gin  to  flood, 

When  I  think  of  the  play-ground  of  yore. 
The  spire,  too,  that  pointed  to  truth, 

The  fall  in  its  bubbling  rage, 
So  vast  in  the  days  of  my  youth, 

So  small  in  the  night  of  my  age. 

CHoaus. 
Where  are  my  schoolmates  gone, 

The  shy,  the  dull,  and  the  gay  ? 
They  have  left  me  all  heart-sick  and  lone, 

To  drag  out  life's  short'ning  ik:y. 

Oh !  where  are  my  schoolmates  gone, 

Do  they  yet  toss  on  life's  stormy  waves  ? 
Or  sleep  a  sleep  peaceful  and  lone, 

'Neath  the  flow'rs  that  bloom  o'er  their  graves 
What  day-dreams  are  mine  to  enjoy, 

As  I  sit  and  gaze  into  the  past, 
Till  again  I  am  chang'd  to  a  boy, 

And,  ah,  me!  dreams  too  airy  to  last. 
Farewell,  scatter'd  friends  of  my  youth, 

'lis  mem'ry  dims  these  old  eyes, 
May  your  thoughts,  like  yon  spi^e,  point  to  truth, 

And  we'll  talk  o'er  the  past  in  the  skies. 
Where  are  my  schoolmates,  &c. 
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OH!  HOW  I  LOVE  MY  MOUNTAIN  HOME! 
Oh !  how  I  love  my  mountain  home, 

Its  woodland  hills,  and  murm'ring  rills, 
'Twas  there  my  infant  feet  did  roam 

Along  its  paths,  and  o'er  its  hills. 
Ah !  then  I  had  a  mother  dear 

To  guide  my  youthful  feet  aright; 
When  ill  befell,  to  shed  a  tear, 

And  point  me  to  a  source  of  light. 

DUET. 

And  then  the  stars  shone  brighter  too, 
As  they  bedeck' d  the  dark  blue  sky, 

The  rainbow  tints  of  golden  hue 
Were  ever,  ever  flitting  gaily,  gaily  byo. 

QUARTETT. 

Then  give,  oh!  give  me  back  my  mountain  home, 

Its  woodland  hills,  and  murm'ring  rills, 
For  there  alone  I  wish  to  roam, 

Among  its  rocks  and  o'er  its  hills. 
Give,  oh !  give  me  back  my  home, 
I.ly  own,  my  dear,  my  native  home,  home, 
Oh !  give  me  back  my  mountain  home. 

SAD  NEWS  FROM  HOME. 

Sad  news  from  home  for  me, 

Friends  gather  there  in  gloom, 
Friends  who  have  joined  in  glee, 

Oft  in  that  cottage  home ; 
But  oh !  how  chang'd  that  home  is  now, 

No  longer  joyful  hearts  are  there, 

Within  the  tomb  that  aged  brow, 

That  aged  father's  free  from  care. 

chorus. 

Sad  news  from  home  for  me, 

Friends  gather  there  in  gloom, 
Fiends  who  have  join'd  in  glee, 
Oft  in  that  cottage  home. 

Lonely  a  mother  weeps, 

Breaking  her  heart  in  vain, 
Mourning  for  him  who  sleeps, 

Ne'er  to  awake  again : 
And  oh  1  her  lov'd  ones  by  her  side, 

So  sadly  gazing  through  each  tear, 
Without  a  father  for  their  guide, 

Can  ne'er  again  feel  happy  here. 
Sad  news,  &c. 

Far,  far  away  I  roam, 

Far  from  my  native  land, 
Ofc  will  I  sigh  tor  home, 

Sigh  for  each  kindred  hand : 
Though  I  may  ne'er  again  behold 

The  homo  and  friends  so  dear  to  mo, 
The ro  is  a  heaven  wo  are  told, 

Where  all  that's  good  ou  earth  shall  bo. 
Sad  news,  &c. 


MY  COTTAGE  HOME. 
BIy  homo,  my  home,  my  cottago  homo  I 

Thou  fair  and  lovely  spot 
How  sad  and  lonely  is  my  soul 

When  I  can  view  thee  not; 
The  vines  may  blossom  in  my  path 

And  flowers  I  most  adore, 
But  what  are  all  their  charms  to  me, 

If  not  beside  my  door. 

Home  is  a  name  we  ne'er  forget, 

Like  other  names  of  earth; 
Wo  never  grow  too  old  to  love 

The  spot  that  gave  us  birth  ; 
And  when  in  dreams  of  faded  years 

Of  all  our  youthful  pride, 
How  sweet  to  dwell  beneath  the  roof 

Where  our  dear  parents  died. 


Hy  home,  my  home,  my  cottage  home! 

Ill  love  thee  evermore, 
And  every  heart  that  greets  me, 

When  I  reach  thy  humble  door; 
And  though  my  mother's  smile  be  gone— 

My  father's  watchful  care, 
I  love  to  dwell  beneath  thy  roof, 

For  home  was  always  there. 


J  ONE  CHEERING  WORD. 

Tins  world  would  be  a  dreary  waste, 
Uncheer'd  by  friendship's  voice, 

Which,  like  the  sun,  will  glad  the  scene, 
And  make  the  heart  rejoice, 
And  make  the  heart  rejoice; 

In  sorrow's  dark  and  troubled  hour,' 
Its  gentle  accents  heard, 

Will  chase  away  each  gloomy  thought 
With  one  kind,  cheering  word, 

Will  chase  away  each  gloomy  thought 
With  one  kind,  cheering  word. 

How  many  good,  who  might  be  great, 

Still  languish  in  the  shade: 
Their  virtues,  never  brought  to  light, 

Are  left  unknown  to  fade. 
If  friendship's  voice  should  interpose, 

What  joy  is  then  conferr'd — 
The  drooping  heart  is  rais'd  to  hope 

By  one  kind,  cheering  word. 


YES,  WE  MISS  THEE. 
We  miss  thee  at  home,  yes,  we  miss  thee ! 

Since  the  hour  we  bade  thee  adieu, 
And  pray'rs  have  encircl'd  thy  pathway, 

From  anxious  hearts,  loving  and  true — 
That  the  Saviour  would  guide  and  protect  thca^ 

As  far  from  the  lov'd  ones  you  roam, 
And  whisper,  when'er  thou  wert  sadden 'd, 
"They  miss  thee,  all  miss  thee  at  home! 
CnoRUS. — Yes,  the  heart  has  grown  sad  and  dejected, 
For  we  miss  thee,  all  miss  thee  at  home, 
For  we  miss  thee,  all  miss  thee  at  homo. 
When  morning  awakes  us  from  slumber, 

We  catch  from  the  lips  the  first  kiss, 
And  fold  in  a  wandering  zephyr, 

To  be  wafted  to  him  whom  we  miss; 
And  when  we  have  join'd  the  "  home  circle," 

And  replac'd  the  still  vacant  chair, 
In  each  eye  rose  the  gathering  tear-drop, 

For  him  we  were  wont  to  see  there.    (Chorus.) 
The  shadows  of  evening  are  falling — 

0  where  is  the  wanderer  now ! 
The  breeze  that  floats  lightly  around  me 

Perchance  may  soon  visit  his  brow. 
0  bear  on  thy  bosom  a  message — 

We  are  watching,  oh,  why  wilt  thou  roam  ? 
The  heart  has  grown  sad  and  dejected, 
For  we  miss  thee,  all  miss  thee  at  home !  (Chor.) 

FORGIVE  AND  FORGET. 
Gently  speak,  in  accents  tender, 

Of  those  friends  ye  lov'd  of  yore, 
Tho',  perchance,  they  may  not  render 

All  the  joy  they  gave  before; 
There  are  few  whose  lives  are  blameless. 

Who  hare  nothing  to  regret, 
Then  let  others'  faults  be  nameless— 
Oh !  forgive  them  and  forget; 
Then  let  others,'  Ac. 
Tis  no  trifle  that  we  cherish 

When  we  find  and  prove  a  friend, 
One  whose  fealty  will  not  perish, 

Growing  stronger  to  the  end. 
But  should  dark  clouds  overshade  thee, 

And  old  friends  grow  cold — oh !  yet 
Think  how  happy  once  they  made  thee, 
Then  forgive,  but  ne'er  forget. 


ANGRY  WORDS  ARE  LIGHTLY  SPOKEN. 

Angry  words  are  lightly  spoken, 

In  a  rash  and  thoughtless  hour; 
Brightest  links  of  life  are  broken 

By  their  deep  insidious  pow'r; 
Hearts  inspir'd  by  warmest  feeling, 

Ne'er  before  by  anger  stirr'd, 
Oft  are  rent  past  human  healing, 

By  a  single  angry  word. 
Angry  words  are  lightly  spoken, 

In  a  rash  and  thoughtless  hour, 
Brightest  links  of  life  are  broken, 

By  their  deep  insidious  pow'r. 

CHORUS. 

Angry  words  are  lightly  spoken, 
In  a  rash  and  thoughtless  hour, 

Brightest  links  of  life  are  broken, 
By  their  deep  insidious  pow'r. 

Poison-drops  of  care  and  sorrow, 
Bitter  poison-drops  are  they — 

Weaving  for  the  coming  morrow- 
Saddest  metn'ries  of  to-day. 

Angry  words!  oh,  let  them  never 
From  the  tongue  unbridled  slip, 

May  the  heart's  best  impulse  ever 
Check  them  ere  they  soil  the  lip. 
Angry  words,  &c.    (Repeat  Chorus.) 

I'M  TURNING  GREY,  DEAR  KATE. 
Time's  hand  is  even  there,  sweet  Kate, 

Yet  let  the  sign  remain ; 
tt  gives  me  no  regretful  throb, 

Nor  should  it  yield  thee  pain. 
Tis  very  white,  I  grant  thee,  Kate, 

Yet  pluck  it  not,  I  pray, 
Why  should  thy  loving  heart  regret 

That  I  am  turning  grey  ? 
Your  clusters,  Kate,  have  ta'en  their  flight, 

Since  thou  and  I  first  met, 
And  darken 'd  moons  have  sped  since  then, 

And  murky  suns  have  set, 
Yet  light  from  that  warm  heart  of  thine, 

Hath  been  around  my  way, 
And  with  so  dear  a  guide  and  friend 

I  would  again  turn  grey. 

CHORUS. 
'Tis  very  white,  I  grant  thee,  Kato, 

Yet  pluck  it  not,  I  pray; 
Why  should  thy  loving  heart  regret 

That  I  am  turning  grey  ? 

The  wife  may  view  with  uuconcern 

Time's  signet  on  the  brow, 
Who  never  gave  the  wearer's  heart 

A  single  throb  of  woe. 
And  if  angelic  worth,  sweet  Kate, 

Might  keep  the  churl  at  bay, 
Time  ne'er  had  plac'd  in  triumph  hero 

Ilis  banneret  of  grey. 

Then  let  the  stranger  live,  sweet  KatSj, 

Amid  its  neighbours  dark, 
Until  they,  too,  in  time  shall  pale 

Beneath  the  spoiler's  mark. 
'Tis  very  white,  I  grant  thee,  Kate, 

Yet  pluck  it  not,  I  pray ; 
Why  should  thy  loving  heart  regret 

That  I  am  turning  grey  ? 
'Tis  very  white,  &c 
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HOME  AGAIN. 

Home  again,  home  again, 
From  a  foreign  shore, 
And  oh !  it  fills  my  soul  with  joj 
To  meet  my  friends  once  uioxw  I 


Hero  I  dropp'd  the  parting  tear/ 

To  cross  the  ocean's  foam, 
But  now  I'm  once  again  with  thosa 

Who  kindly  greet  me  home. 
Homo  again,  home  again, 

From  a  foreign  shore, 
And  ohl  it  fills  my  soul  with  joy 

To  meet  my  friends  once  morel 

Happy  hearts,  happy  hearts 

With  mine  have  laugh'd  in  glee, 
But  oh  !  the  friends  I  lovd  in  youth 

Seem  happier  to  me  I 
And  if  my  guide  shall  be  my  fato 

Which  bids  me  longer  roam, 
But  death  alone  can  break  the  tie 

That  binds  my  heart  to  homo. 
Home  again,  <fcc. 

Music  soft,  music  soft 

Lingers  round  the  place, 
And  oh !  I  feel  the  childhood  charm 

That  time  cannot  efface  I 
Then  give  me  but  my  homestead  roo4 

I'll  ask  no  palace  dome, 
For  I  can  live  a  happy  life 

With  those  I  love  at  home. 
Home  again,  &c 


I  AM  THINKING  OF  HOME. 
I  am  thinking  of  home,  I  am  thinking 

Of  days  that  I  ne'er  can  forget, 
When  my  heart  wore  the  freshness  of  springy 

Unting'd  with  the  snow  of  regret ; 
I  am  thinking  of  friends,  I  am  thinking, 

And  ask  my  fond  heart  where  are  they  ? 
And  I  hear  its  sad  echoes  reply — 

"They  are  all  far  away,  far  away," 
And  I  hear  its  sad  echoes  reply — 

u  They  are  all  far  away,  far  away." 

I  am  thinking  of  home,  I  am  thinking 

Of  hopes  that  I  nourish'd  in  youth, 
And  I  sigh  as  each  sweet  remembrance 

Is  chased  by  the  bright  glare  of  truth— 
I  am  thinking  of  home,  I  am  thinking 

Of  faces  familiar  and  dear, 
And,  oh !  at  this  moment  I'm  wishing 

The  lov'd  ones  were  all  round  me  here, 
And,  oh !  at  this  moment,  &c. 
I  am  thinking  of  one,  I  am  thinking 

Of  one  who  is  far  dearer  yet, 
And  Hope,  like  an  angel  is  whisp'ring, 

And  chasing  away  each  regret — 
I  am  thinking  of  home,  I  am  thinking, 

And  feel  I  shall  not  hope  in  vain; 
Though  the  winter  of  woe  now  surrounds  me, 

'Twill  soon  be  summer  again. 
Though  the  winter,  &c. 


WE  WERE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  TOGETHER. 
We  were  bo}rs  and  girls  together, 

In  that  happy,  happy  time, 
When  the  spirit's  light  shone  brightest, 

And  the  heart  was  in  its  prime; 
Ere  the  morning  light  was  clouded, 

That  beam'd  upon  our  youth, 
And  the  chill  of  worldly  knowledge 

Had  blighted  childhood's  truth, 
And  the  chill  of  worldly  knowledge 

Had  blighted  childhood's  truth. 
We  were  boys  and&irls  together, 

In  that  happy,  happy  time, 
When  the  spirit's  light  shone  brightest 

And  the  heart  was  in  its  prime. 
We  were  boys  and  girls  together, 

When  the  step  was  firm  and  li^ht, 
When  the  voice  was  clear  and  ringing, 

And  the  laughing  eyes  were  bright  j 


Tnen  our  love  sought  no  concealment, 
And  our  bosoms  knew  no  art, 

And  the  sunshine  of  our  childhood 
Cast  no  shadow  on  the  heart. 

And  the  sunshine  of  our  childhood 
Cast  no  shadow  on  the  heart. 
We  were  hoys,  &c. 


MY  DEAR,  MY  NATIVE  HOME 

Though  I  beneath  a  southern  sky 

A  kindly  welcome  meet, 
Or  northern  snow-clad  mountains  high 

Support  my  weary  feet, 
Dear  native  land,  still  thoughts  of  tho? 

Pursue  where'er  I  roam, 
And  oh !  I  long,  I  long  to  see 

My  dear,  my  native  home 
Sly  dear,  my  native  home, 

Mv  dear,  my  native  home, 
And' oh  !  I  long,  I  long  to  see 

My  dear,  my  native  home. 

CHORUS. 

My  dear,  my  native  home, 
My  dear,  my  native  home, 

And  oh !  1  long,  I  long  to  see 
My  dear,  my  native  home  I 

Could  I  my  roving  steps  retrace 

To  thee,  far  distant  shore, 
And  rest  me  in  my  native  place, 

I  ne'er  would  wander  more; 
Not  all  the  wealth  this  world  can.  boa:! 

Should  tempt  me  then  to  roam, 
For  all  this  heart  now  values  most 

Surrounds  my  native  home. 

My  dear,  &c.    {Repeat  Chora*.) 

HEVER  FORGET  THE  DEAR  ONES. 

Never  forget  the  dear  ones 

Around  the  social  hearth, 
The  sunny  smiles  of  gladness, 

The  songs  of  artless  mirth; 
Though  other  scenes  may  woo  th.G3 
^  In  other  lands  to  roam, 
Never  forget  the  dear  ones 

That  cluster  round  thy  home. 
Never  forget,  never  forget, 
Never  forget  the  dear  ones 
That  cluster  round  thy  home. 

CHORUS. 

Never  forget,  never  forget, 
Never  forget  the  dear  ones 
"hat  cluster  round  thy  home. 

Ever  their  heai*ts  are  turning 

To  thee,  when  far  away — 
Their  love,  so  pure  and  tender, 

Is  with  thee  on  thy  way; 
Wherever  thou  may'st  wander, 

Wherever  thou  may'st  roam, 
Never  forget  the  dear  ones 

That  cluster  round  thy  home. 
Never  forget,  &o.    (Repeat  Chorus.) 

Never  forget  thy  father, 

Who  cheerful  toils  for  thee— 
Within  thy  heart  may  ever 

Thy  mother's  image  be; 
Thy  sister  deai%  and  brother. 

They  long  for  thee  to  come- 
Never  forget  the  dear  ones 

That  cluster  round  thy  home. 
Never  forget,  &G.    (Repeat  Chorus.) 
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LITTLE  BENNIE, 
Once  we  had  a  fragrant  blossom, 

Full  of  sweetness,  full  of  love; 
And  the  angels  came  and  pluck'd  it, 

For  the  beauteous  realms  above. 
Little  Bennie  was  our  darling 

Pride  of  all  the  hearts  at  home, 
Eut  the  breezes,  floating  lightly, 

Came  and  whisper'd,  "Bennie,  come." 

CHORUS. 
Little  Bennie  was  our  darling, 

Pride  of  all  the  hearts  at  home, 
But  the  breezes,  floating  lightly, 

Came  and  whisper'd,  "  Bennie,  come." 

Tearfully,  we  lowly  laid  him, 

'Neath  the  grass  that  grew  so  green, 
And  the  form  of  gentle  Bennie 

In  our  home  no  more  was  seen. 

Little  Bennie,  &c.  (Repeat  Chorus.) 
Years  have  pass'd,  and  still  we  miss  him, 

And  our  hearts  ne'er  throb  with  glee 
Yvhen  we  think  of  Little  Bennie, 

Whom  on  earth  no  more  we'll  see. 

Lit'cte  Bennie,  &c.  (Repeat  Chorus.* 
Ck,,  trv^t  Bennie,  when  we  meet  thee 

In  the  joyous  realms  above, 
Gladly  will  we  haste  to  greet  thee — 

Filled  all  our  hearts  with  love. 

Little  Bennie,  &c.   (Repeat  Chorus.) 

NEW  FRIENDS-TRUE  FRIENDS. 
Changing,  changing,  day  after  day; 
Near  friends,  dear  friends,  passing  away; 
Scenes  that  were  dear  to  the  heart  and  the  cyty 
Passing  away  as  the  time  goes  by, 
New  friends,  true  friends,  gentle  and  kind, 
'ifcw  friends,  true  friends,  still  do  we  find. 

cnoaus. 
New  friends,  true  friends,  gentle  and  kind; 
New  friends,  true  friends,  still  do  we  find. 

Changing,  changing,  day  after  day; 
Near  ones,  dear  ones,  passing  away  : 
Still,  as  the  days  with  their  changes  depart, 
Time  has  its  scenes  that  are  dear  to  the  heart. 
New  friends,  &c.    (Repeat  Chorus.") 


OUR  GOOD  OLD  FRIENDS. 

When  I  dream  of  the  friends  of  my  youth, 

And  the  hearts  that  were  dear  to  me  then, 
I  turn  with  a  sigh  to  the  days  gone  by, 

Yet  I  love  to  recall  them  again ; 
When  I  dream  of  the  joys  that  then  were  mine, 

Of  the  hearts  that  were  gentle  and  true, 
My  heart  still  bends  to  my  good  old  friends, 

And  I  sigh  when  I  bid  them  adieu; 
My  heart  still  bends  to  my  good  old  friends, 

To  my  good  old  friends  of  yore, 
And  I  turn  with  a  sigh  to  the  days  gone  by, 

And  the  hearts  that  shall  meet  me  no  more. 

chorus. 
My  heart  still  bends  to  my  good  old  friends, 

To  my  good  old  friends  of  yore, 
And  I  turn  with  a  sigh  to  the  days  gone  by, 

Aud  the  hearts  that  shall  meet  me  no  mora 

When  I  think  of  a  mother  so  kind, 

And  the  hearth  to  my  childhood  so  dear; 
Wherever  I  roam,  I  dream  of  that  home, 

With  a  sigh  that  will  melt  to  a  tear. 
When  I  think  of  the  hand  that  led  me  forth, 

And  the  footsteps  that  followed  mine  own, 
The  eyes  that  smiled,  when  they  called  me  a  eluld, 

But  have  faded  and  left  me  alone. 
My  heart,  &c.    (Repeat  Chorus.} 
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ALL  TOGETHER  AGAIN. 

All  together,  all  together, 

Once,  once  again! 
Hearts  and  voices,  light  as  ever, 

Gladly  join  the  -welcome  strain. 
Friendship's  link  is  still  unbroken, 

Bright  is  its  chain; 
Where  the  parting  word  was  spoken, 

Now  in  smiles  we  meet  again. 
Oh !  could  we  ever 

Dwell  in  social  pleasure  here, 
No  more  to  sever 

From  the  friends  we  love  so  dear. 

CHORUS. 

Oh !  could  we  ever 

Dwell  in  social  pleasure  here, 
No  more  to  sever 

From  the  friends  we  love  so  dear. 

"While  the  absent  we  are  greeting, 

Let  us  forget, 
In  this  hour  of  social  meeting, 

Every  thought  of  past  regret; 
Since  the  present,  full  of  gladness, 

Bids  us  be  gay, 
Banish  every  cloud  of  sadness, 

And  be  happy  while  we  may. 
Oh !  could  we  ever,  &c.    (Repeat  CJiorus.j 

"When  the  warning,  "  we  must  sever—" 

Comes  once  again, 
Yet  in  feeling  true  as  ever 

Shall  our  faithful  hearts  remain. 
Oft  shall  memory,  breathing  o'er  U3 

Sweet  friendship's  strain, 
Bring  this  happy  time  before  us 

Till  we  all  shall  meet  again. 

THE  HAMEWAR1)  SONG. 
Each  whirl  of  the  wheel, 

Each  step  brings  me  nearer 
The  hame  of  my  youth — 

Every  object  grows  dearer. 
Thae  hills  and  thae  huts, 

And  thae  trees  on  that  green, 
Losh !  they  glowre  in  my  face 

Like  some  kindlie  auld  frien'. 

E'en  the  brutes  they  look  social 

As  gif  they  would  crack, 
And  the  sang  of  the  bird 

Seems  to  welcome  me  back. 
0,  dear  to  our  hearts 

Is  the  hand  that  first  fed  us, 
And  dear  is  the  land 

And  the  cottage  that  bred  u^ 

And  dear  are  the  comrades 

With  whom  we  ance  sported, 
And  dearer  the  maiden 

Whase  love  we  first  courted  I 
Joy's  image  may  perish, 

E'en  grief  die  away, 
But  the  scenes  of  our  youth 

Are  recorded  for  aye. 


A  GUID  NEW  YEAR  TO  ANB  AN'  A'. 

A  guid  New  Year  to  ane  an'  a', 

An'  mony  may  ye  see; 
An'  during  a'  the  years  to  come, 

0  happy  may  ye  be. 
An'  may  ye  ne'er  hae  cause  to  mourn, 

To  high,  or  shed  a  tear; 
To  ane  an'  a',  baith  great  an'  sffia.' 

.A  hearty  guid  new  year. 


A  guid  new  year  to  ane  an'  a'f 

An'  mony  may  ye  see»; 
An'  during  a'  the  years  to  come 

O  happy  may  ye  be. 

0  time  flies  fast,  he  winna  wait, 

My  friend,  for  you  or  me; 
lie  works  his  wonders  day  by  day, 

And  onward  still  doth  See. 
O  wha  can  tell  when  ilka  auo 

I  see  sae  happy  here, 
Will  meet  again  an'  merry  be, 

Anither  guid  new  year ! 
A  guid  new  year,  &c. 

We  twa  hae  baith  been  happy  lang, 

"We  ran  about  the  braes; 
In  yon  wee  cot  beneath  the  tree, 

We  spent  our  early  days. 
We  ran  about  the  burnie's  side, 

The  spot  will  aye  be  dear; 
An'  those  that  used  to  meet  us  therd 

We'll  think  on  mony  a  year 
A  guid  new  year,  &c. 

Now  let  us  hope  our  years  may  bo, 

As  guid  as  they  hae  been; 
And  trust  we  ne'er  again  may  soc» 

The  sorrows  we  hae  seen. 
And  let  us  wish  that  ane  an'  a', 

Our  friends  baith  far  an'  near, 
May  aye  enjoy  in  times  to  como 
A  hearty  guid  new  year. 

A  guid  new  year  to  ane  an'  a' 

An'  mony  may  ye  see  ; 
An'  during  a'  the  years  to  com© 
O  happy  may  ye  be. 

CASTLES  IN  THE  AIR. 

"Words  by  Jakes  Baxlantiki:. 

{The  bonnie,  bonnie  bairn,  wha  sits  poking  in  tha 

ase, 
Glow'ring  in  the  fire  wi'  his  wee  round  face; 
Laughing  at  the  fuffin'  lowe,  what  sees  lie  there? 
Ha!  the  young  dreamer's  bigging  castles  in  the  air. 
His  wee  chubby  face,  and  his  touzie  curly  pow. 
Are  laughing  and  nodding  to  the  dancing  lowe; 
He'll  brown  his  rosy  cheeks,  and  singe  his  sunny 

hair, 
Glow'ring  at  the  imps  wi'  their  castles  in  the  air. 

He  sees  muckle  castles  towering  to  the  moon! 
He  sees  little  sodgers  pu'ing  them  a'  doun ! 
Worlds  whombling  up  and  doun,  bleezing  wi'  a* 

flare, — 
See  how  he  loups !  as  they  glimmer  in  the  air. 
For  a'  eae  sage  he  looks,  what  can  the  laddie  ken? 
He's  thinking  upon  naething,  like  mony  mighty 

men ; 
A  wee  thing  mak's  us  think,  a  sma'  thing  mak's 

us  stare, — 
There  are  mair  folk  than  him  bigging  castles  in 

the  air. 

Sic  a  night  in  winter  may  weel  mak'  him  cauld : 
His  chin  upon  his  buffy  hand  will  soon  mak'  him 

auld; 
His  brow  is  brent  sae  braid,  O  pray  that  daddy 

Care, 
Would  let  the  wean  alane  wi' his  castles  in  the  nirl 
He'll  glowre  at  the  fire!  and  he'll  keek  at  the  light! 
But  mony  sparkling  stars  are  swallowed  up  by 

night; 
Aulder  een  than  his  arc  glamonr'd  by  a  glare, 
Hearts  are  broken,  heads  arc  turn'tl  wi1  castlej  in 

the  air. 
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TEE  RIGS  0'  BARLEY.  , 

It  was  upon  a  Lammas  night, 
When  corn  rigs  are  bonnie, 
Beneath  the  moon's  unclouded  light, 

I  held  awa'  to  Annie. 
The  time  flew  by  wi'  tentless  heed, 

Till,  'tween  the  late  and  early, 
Wi'  sma'  persuasion  she  agreed 
To  see  me  through  the  barley. 
Corn  rigs,  and  barley  rigs, 

And  corn  rigs  are  bonnie : 
I'll  ne'er  forget  that  happy  night 
Amang  the  rigs  wi'  Annie. 

The  sky  was  blue,  the  wind  was  stHl, 

The  moon  was  shining  clearly; 
I  set  her  down  wi'  right  good  will 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 
I  kent  her  heart  was  a'  my  am; 

I  lov'd  her  most  sincerely; 
I  kiss'd  her  owre  and  owre  again, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley.  Corn  rigs,  <SC 

I  lock'd  her  in  my  fond  embrace; 

Her  heart  was  beating  rarely; 
-  My  blessings  on  that  happy  place, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 
But  by  the  moon  and  stars  so  bright, 

That  shone  that  hour  so  clearly ! 
She  aye  shall  bless  that  happy  night, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley.    Corn  rig*,  &c. 

I  hae  been  blythe  wi'  comrades  dear; 

I  hae  been  merry  drinkin'; 
I  hae  been  joyfu'  gath'rin'  gear; 

I  hae  been  happy  thinkin'; 
But  a'  the  pleasures  e'er  I  saw, 

Tho'  three  times  doubled  fairly, 
That  happy  night  was  worth  them  a'. 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley.  Corn  rig?,  &c. 

A  MAN'S  A  MAN  FOR  A'  THAT. 
Word3  by  Burns. 
Is  there  for  honest  poverty, 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that? 
The  coward- slave  we  pass  him  by, 

And  dare  be  puir,  for  a'  that.  < 

For  a'  that,  and  a'  that; 

Our  toils  obscure,  and  a'  that; 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea-stamp, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hodden-grey,  and  a' that; 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wino, 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that; 
The  honest  man,  tho'  e'er  sae  puir, 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that. 

You  see  yon  birkie,  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts  and  stares,  and  a'  that; 
Though  hundreds  worship  at  his  word. 

He's  but  a  cuif  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

His  ribbon,  star,  and  U'that; 
The  man  of  independent  mind, 

Can  look  and  laugh  at  a'  that. 

The  king  can  mak'  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that ; 
An  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 

Gude  faith,  he  maunna  fa'  that! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  dignities,  and  a'  that; 
The  pith  o'  sense,  the  pride  o'  worth. 

Are  higher  ranks  than  a'  that. 


Then  let  as  pray,  that  come  it  inay, 

As  come  it  will,  for  a'  that; 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  eartll| 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

It's  coming  yet,  for  a'  that, 
When  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that. 


ANNIE  LAURIE. 
Words  by  Mr  Douglas  of  FiNGLAira. 

Maxwelton  braes  are  bonnie, 

Where  early  fa's  the  dew, 
And  it's  there  that  Annie  Lamia 

Gied  me  her  promise  true ; 
Gied  me  her  promise  true, 

Which  ne'er  forgot  will  be ; 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie, 

I'd  lay  me  down  and  dee. 

Her  brow  is  like  the  snaw-driffc, 

Her  neck  is  like  the  swan, 
Her  face  it  is  the  fairest 

That  e'er  the  sun  shone  on: 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  on, 

And  dark  blue  is  her  e'e ; 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  me  down  and  dee. 

Like  dew  on  the  gowan  lying, 

Is  the  fa'  o'  her  fairy  feet; 
And  like  winds  in  summer  sighing^ 

Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet : 
Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet, 

And  she's  all  the  world  to  me. 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  me  down  and  dee. 

ILKA  BLADE  0'  GRASS  KEPS  ITS  AIN 
DRAP  0'  DEW. 

Words  by  J.  EaxlanttivE. 

Confide  ye  aye  in  Providence,  for  Providence  i9 
kind, 

And  bear  ye  a'  life's  changes  wi'  a  calm  and  tran- 
quil mind: 

Tho'  press'd  and  hemm'd  on  every  side,  hae  faith 
an'  ye'll  win  through, 

For  ilka  blade  o'  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew. 

Gin  reft  frae  friends,  or  cross'd  in  love,  as  whiles 

nae  doubt  ye*ve  been, 
Grief  lies  deep  hidden  in  your  heart,  or  tears  flow 

frae  your  ecn ; 
Believe  it  for  the  best,  an'  trow  there's  gude  in 

store  for  you, 
For  ilka  blade  o'  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew. 

In  Inng  lang  days  o'  simmer,  when  the  clear  an* 

cloudless  sky 
Refuses  ae  wee  drap  o'  rain  to  nature  parched 

and  dry, 
The  genial  night  wi'  balmy  breath  gars  verduro 

spring  anew, 
An'  ilka  blade  o'  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew, 

So  lest  'mid  Fortune's  sunshine  we  should  feci 

owre  proud  an'  hie, 
An'  in  our  pride  forget  to  wipe  the  tear  frae  poor* 

tith's  e'e; 
Some  wee  dark  clouds  o'  sorrow  come,  we  ken  nf 

whence  or  how. 
Cut  ilka  blade  (>'  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew. 
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A*  BODY'S  LIKE  TO  BE  MARRIED  BUT  MB. 

As  Jenny  sat  down  wi'  her  wheel  by  the  fire, 
An'  thought  o'  the  time  that  was  fast  fleein  by: 
She  said  to  hersel',  wi'  a  heavy  hoch  hie, 
Oh!  a'  body's  like  to  be  married  but  me. 

My  youthfu'  companions  are  a'  worn  awa', 
And  though  I've  had  wooers  mysel'  ane  or  twa; 
Yet  a  ladto  my  mind  I  ne'er  yet  could  sec : 
Oh !  a'  body's  like  to  be  married  but  me. 

There's  Lowrie,  the  lawyer,  would  hae  me,  fu'  fain, 
"Wha  has  baith  a  house  an'  a  yard  o'  his  aiu; 
But  before  I'd  gang  to  it  I  rather  wad  die, 
A  wee  stumpin'  body  !  he'll  never  get  me. 

There's   Dickey,  my  cousin,   frae  Lunnun  cam 

down,  .   .  ..        

Wi'  fine  yellow  buckskins  that  dazzled  the  town; 
But,  puir  deevil,  he  got  ne'er  a  blink  o'myec; 
Oh !  a'  body's  like  to  be  married  but  mc. 

But  I  saw  a  lad  by  yon  saughie  burn  side,  % 
Wha  weel  wad  deserve  ony  queen  for  his  bride; 
Gin  I  had  my  will  soon  his  ain  I  wad  be : 
Oh !  a'  body's  like  to  be  married  but  kb. 

I  gied  hira  a  look,  as  a  kind  lassie  should, 

My  frien's,  if  they  kenn'd   it,  wad  surely  run 

wud; 
For  tho'  bonnie  and  guid,he's  no  worth  a  bawbCO  I 
Oh !  a'  body's  like  to  be  married  but  me. 

Tis  hard  to  tak'  shelter  behint  a  laigh  dyke, 
Tis  hard  for  to  tak'  ane  we  never  can  like, 
Tis  hard  for  to  leave  ane  we  fain  wad  be  wi , 
Yet  it's  harder  that  a'  should  be  married  but  mo. 

HERE'S  A  HEALTH. 
Here's  a  health  to  all  good  lasses, 
Pledge  it  memly,  fill  your  glasses, 

Let  the  bumper  toast  go  round. 
May  they  live  a  life  of  pleasure, 
Without  mixture,  without  measure, 

For  with  them  true  joys  are  found. 


TnE  GOOD  OLD  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN. 
Fix  sing  you  an  old  song,  that  was  made  by  an  old 

pate, 
Of  a  worshipful  old  gentleman,  who  had  an  old  estate; 
He  kept  a  brave  old  mansion  at  a  bountiful  old  rate, 
"With  a  good  old  porter  to  relieve  the  old  poor  at  his 

gate. 
Like  a  brave  old  country  gentleman,  all  of  tho 
olden  time. 
Us  hall  so  old  was  hung  around  with  pikes,  and 

guns,  and  bows, 
With  swords,  and  bucklers,  that  had  stood  against 

old  foes;  .-.ni.      a 

And  there  his  worship  held  his  state  in  doublet  and 

trunk  hose, 
And  quaff 'd  his  cup  of  good  old  wine  to  warm  his 

good  old  nose, 
Like  a  brave  old  country  gentleman,  all  of  the 
olden  time. 
When  winter  cold  brought  Christmas  old,  he  open'd 

house  to  all,  , 

And  tho'  threescore  and  ten  his  years,  he  featly  led 

the  ball ; 
Nor  was  the  houseless  wanderer  then  driven  trom  tho 

hall«  ,  L  X, 

For  while  he  feasted  all  the  great  he  ne'er  forgot  tha 
small;  , 

The  brave  old  country  gentleman  who  loved  the 
olden  time. 


But  time,  tho'  old,  is  strong  in  flight,  and  years  wen* 

swiftly  by, 
And  autumn's  falling  leaf  foretold  the  old  man  ho 

must  die; 
He  laid  him  down  and  tranquilly  gave  up  life's 

latest  sigh, 
While  a  heavy  sadness  fell  around,  and  tears  dimm'd 

every  eye, 
For  the  last  old  country  gentleman,  that  lov'd 
the  olden  time. 


HEARTS  AND   HOMES. 

Words  by  Charlotte  Yocnq. 

Hearts  and  homes,  sweet  words  of  pleasure^ 

Music  breathing  as  ye  fall; 
Making  each  the  other's  treasure, 

Once  divided,  losing  all. 
Homes  ye  may  be  high  or  lowly, 

Hearts  alone  can  make  you  holy; 
Be  the  dwelling  ere  so  small, 
Having  love  it  boasteth  all. 

Hearts  and  homes,  sweet  words  of  pleasure 

Music  breathing  as  ye  fall; 
Making  each  the  other's  treasure, 
Once  divided,  losing  all. 
Hearts  and  homes,  hearts  and  homes. 

Hearts  and  homes,  sweet  words  revealing 

All  most  good  and  fair  to  see, 
Fitting  shrines  for  purest  feeling, 

Temples  meet  to  bend  the  knee. 
Infant  hands  bright  garlands  wreathing, 

Happy  voices  incense  breathing; 
Emblems  fair  of  realms  above, 

"  For  love  is  heav'n,  and  heav'n  is  love*. 
Hearts  and  homes,  &c. 

THE  BLOOM  IS  ON  THE  RYE. 

Words  by  Edwabd  Fitzball. 

My  pretty  Jane !  my  pretty  Jane! 

Ah !  never,  never  look  so  shy; 
But  meet  me,  meet  me  in  the  evening; 

While  the  bloom  is  on  the  rye. 
The  spring  is  waning  fast,  my  love, 

The  corn  is  in  the  ear, 
The  summer  nights  are  coming,  love, 

T lie  moon  shines  bright  and  clear. 
Then  pretty  Jane,  my  dearest  Jane ! 

Ah !  never  look  so  shy; 
But  meet  me,  meet  me  in  the  evening,  £c# 

But  name  the  day,  the  wedding  day, 

And  I  will  buy  the  ring; 
The  lads  and  maids  in  favours  white, 

And  village  bells,  the  village  bells  shall  ring. 
The  spring  is  waning  fast,  my  love, 

The  corn  is  in  the  ear. 
The  summer  nights  are  coming  love, 

The  moon  shines  bright  and  clear. 
Then  pretty  Jane,  my  dearest  Jane  I 

Ah !  never  look  so  shy; 
But  meet  me,  meet  me  in  the  evening,  Lz. 


THE  OLD  ARM-CHAIR. 
Words  by  Eliza  Cook. 
I  love  it,  I  love  it,  and  who  shall  dare 
To  chide  me  for  loving  that  old  arm-chair? 
I've  treasur'd  it  long  as  a  holy  prize, 
I've  bedew'd  it  with  tears  and  embalm'd  it  with 

sighs; 
'Tis  bound  by  a  thousand  bands  to  my  heart ; 
Not  a  tie  will  break,  not  a  link  will  start, 
Would  ye  learn  the  spoil?— a  mother  sat  there, 
And  a  sacred  thing  is  that  old  aim-chair. 
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t  sat  and  watch'd  her  many  a  day, 

"When  her  eye  grew  dim,  and  her  locks  were  gray ; 

And  I  almost  vvorshipp'd  her  when  she  smil'd, 

And  turn'd  from  her  Bible  to  bless  her  child. 

Years  roll'd  on,  but  the  last  one  sped— 

My  idol  was  shatter'd,  my  earth-star  fled. 

I  learnt  how  much  the  heart  can  bear, 

When  I  saw  her  die  in  that  old  arm-chair. 

'Tis  pastl  'tis  past!  but  I  gaze  on  it  now, 
"With  quivering  breath  and  throbbing  brow: 
'Twas  there  she  nurs'd  me,  'twas  there  she  died; 
And  mem'ry  flows  with  lava  tide. 
Say  it  is  folly,  and  deem  me  weak, 
"While  the  scalding  drops  start  down  my  cheek  j 
But  I  love  it,  I  love  it,  and  cannot  tear 
My  soul  from  a  mother's  old  arm-chair. 


CHEER,  BOYS,  CHEER. 
Words  by  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D. 

Cheer,  boys,  cheer !  no  more  of  idle  sorrow, 

Courage,  true  hearts  shall  bear  us  on  our  way; 
Hope  points  before  and  shows  the  bright  to- 
morrow, 
Let  us  forget  the  darkness  of  to-day. 
Farewell  England,  much  as  we  may  love  thee, 

We'll  dry  the  tears  that  we  have  shed  before; 
Why  should  we  weep  to  sail  in  search  of  fortune  ? 
So  farewell  England,  farewell  for  evermore. 
Cheer,    boys,    cheer,  for  England,    mother 
England, 
Cheer,  boys,  cheer,  the  willing,  strong  right 
hand; 
Cheer,  boys,  cheer,  there's  wealth  for  honest 
labour  ; 
Cheer,  boys,  cheer,  for  the  new  and  happy 
land.  ^^ 

Cheer1,  boys,  cheer!  the  steady  breeze  is  blowing, 

To  float  ns  freely  o'er  the  ocean's  breast ; 
The  world  shall  follow  in  the  track  we're  going 

The  star  of  empire  glitters  in  the  west. 
Here  we  have  had  toil,  and  little  to  reward  it, 
But  there  shall  plenty  smile  upon  our  pain; 
And  ours  shall  be  the  prairie  and  the  forest, 
And  boundless  meadows,  ripe  with  golden  grain. 
Cheer,  boys,    cheer,    for   England,   mother 
England; 
Cheer,  boys,  cheer,  united  heart  and  hand; 
Cheer,  boys,  cheer,  there's  wealth  for  honest 
labour; 
Cheer,  boys,  cheer,  for  the  new  and  happy 
land. 


LONG,  LONG  AGO. 
Words  by  Thomas  Hatnes  Batlkt. 
Tell  me  the  tales  that  to  me  were  so  dear, 

Long,  long  ago,  long,  long  ago; 
Sing  me  the  songs  I  delighted  to  hear, 
Long,  long  ago,  long  ago. 

Now  you  are  come,  my  grief  is  remov'd, 
Let  me  forget  that  so  long  you  have  rov'd; 

Let  me  believe  that  you  love  as  you  lov'd, 
Long,  long  ago,  long  ago. 

Do  you  remember  the  path  where  we  met, 

Long,  long  ago,  long,  long  ago? 
Ah  yes!  you  told  me  you  ne'er  would  forget^ 

Long,  long  ago,  long  ago. 

Then  to  all  others  my  smile  you  preferr'd, 
Love,  when  you  spoke,  gave  a  charm  to  cacS 
word ; 

Still  my  heart  treasures  the  praises  I  heard, 
Long,  long  ago,  long  ago 


Though  by  your  kindness  my  fond  hopes  wc:0 
rais'd, 

Long,  long  ago.  long,  long  ago; 
You  by  more  eloquent  lips  have  been  prais'd, 

Long,  long  ago,  long  ago. 

But  by  long  absence  your  truth  has  been  trice!, 
Still  to  your  accents  I  listen  with  pride; 

Blest  as  I  was  when  I  sat  by  your  side, 
Long,  long  ago,  long  ago. 


THE  MONKS   OF  OLD. 
Words  by  William  Jones. 
Many  have  told  of  the  monks  of  old, 

What  a  saintly  race  they  were; 
But  'tis  more  true,  that  a  merrier  crew 

Could  scarce  be  found  elsewhere; 
For  they  sung  and  laugh'd,  and  the  rich  wlna 
quaff'd, 
And  liv'd  on  the  daintiest  cheer! 
For  they  laugh'd,  ha!  ha!  and  they  quaff'd,  ha!  ha! 
And  liv'd  on  the  daintiest  cheer! 

And  then  they  would  jest,  at  the  love  confess'd 

By  many  an  artless  maid, 
And  what  hopes  and  fears  they  had  breath'd  in 
the  ears 

Of  those  who  had  sought  their  aid; 
And  they  sung  and  laugh'd,  and  the  rich  wino 
quaff'd, 

As  they  told  of  each  love-sick  jtde; 
And  they  laugh'd,  ha!  ha!  and  they  quaff'd,  ha!  kal 

As  they  told  of  each  love-sick  jrde! 

And  the  abbot  meek,  with  his  form  so  sleek, 

Was  the  heartiest  of  them  all ; 
And  would  take  his  place,  with  a  smiling  faco, 

When  refection  bell  would  call ! 

When  they  sung  and  lcugk'd,  and  the  rich  wine 
quaff'd, 

Till  they  shook  the  olden  wall! 
And  they  laugh'd,  ha!  ha!  and  they  quaff'd,  ha!  ha! 

Till  they  shook  the  olden  wall! 

Then  say  what  they  will,  we'll  drink  to  them  still, 

For  a  jovial  band  they  were; 
And  'tis  most  true,  that  a  merrier  crew 

Could  not  be  found  elsewhere; 
For  they  sung  and  laugh'd,  and  the  rich  wine 
quaff'd, 

And  liv'd  on  the  daintiest  cheer! 
For  they  laugh'd,  ha!  ha!  and  they  quaffd,  ha!  ha! 

And  liv'd  on  the  daintiest  cheer! 


THE  LIGHT  OF  OTHER  DAYS. 
Tite  light  of  other  days  is  faded, 

And  all  their  glory's  past; 
For  grief,  with  heavy  wing,  hath  shaded 

The  hopes  too  bright  to  last. 
The  sun,  which  morning's  mantle  clouded, 

Shines  forth  with  purer  ra}-s; 
But  the  heart  ne'er  feels,  in  sorrow  shrouded, 

The  light  of  other  days. 
But  the  heart  ne'er  feels,  in  sorrow  shrouded, 

The  light  of  other  days. 

The  leaf  which  autumn  tempests  wither, 

The  birds  which  then  take  wing, 
When  winter's  winds  arc  past,  come  hither, 

To  welcome  back  the  spring. 
The  very  ivy  on  the  ruin, 

In  gloom  full  life  displays; 
But  the  heart  alone  sees  no  renewing 

The  light  of  other  days. 
But  the  heart  alone  sees  no  renewing 

The  light  of  other  days. 
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HOME!  SWEET  HOME! 
*Mn>  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home  ; 
A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there, 
Which,  seek  through  the  world,  is  ne'er  met  witli 
elsewhere. 
Home !  home  !  sweet,  sweet  home ! 
There's  no  place  like  home !  there's  no  place  lik.0 
homel 

An  exile  from  home  splendour  dazzles  in  vain— 
Oh!  give  me  my  lowly  thatch 'd  cottage  again; 
The  birds  singing  gaily,  that  came  at  my  call; 
Give  me  them,  with  the  peace  of  mind,  dearer  than  all. 

Home!  home!  sweet,  sweet  home ! 

There's  no  place  like  home  I  there's  no  place  lika 
home! 


OH! 


WHISPER  WHAT  THOU  FEELEST. 
Words  by  Alfred  Bunn. 
On !  whisper  what  thou  feelest,that  no  unhallow'd  car 

May  listen  to  the  music  of  words  to  me  so  dear; 
But  if  their  tones  should  falter,  and  on  thy  lip  should 
die. 
Oh !  let  their  honied  sweetness  be  gathcr'd  f  rem 
thy  sigh, 

Oh!  whisper  what  thou  fcelest,  <fcc. 

The  bashful  bird  of  even,  that  shuns  the  plumed 
throng,' 
Pours  forth  her  plaintive  music  when  none  can 
hear  her  song ; 
And  so  do  thou  but  whisper  the  sounds  that  I  would 
hear, 
When  their  enchanting  sweetness  can  reach  no 
other  ear. 
Oh  I  whisper  what  thou  feelest,  £c 

THERE'S  A  GOOD  TIME  COMING. 

Words  by  Charles  Macsay,  LL.D. 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming : 
We  may  not  live  to  see  the  day, 
But  earth  shall  glisten  in  the  ray 

Of  the  good  time  coming. 
Cannon  balls  may  aid  the  truth, 
But  thought's  a  weapon  stronger; 
We'll  win  our  battle  by  its  aid : 
Wait  a  little  longer. 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  boya, 

A  good  time  coming; 
There's  a  good  time  coming,  boySj 
Y\7ait  a  little  longer. 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys^ 

A  good  time  coming : 
War  in  all  men's  eyes  shall  be 
A  monster  of  iniquity, 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
Nations  shall  not  quarrel  then, 
To  prove  which  is  the  stronger; 
Nor  slaughter  men  for  glory's  sake : 

Wait  a  little  longer. 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  £3> 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming : 
And  a  poor  man's  family 
Shall  not  be  his  misery 

In  the  good  time  coming9 
Ev'ry  child  shall  be  a  help 
To  make  his  right  arm  stronger, 
The  happier  he  the  more  he  has: 

Wait  a  little  longer. 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  £-& 


There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys, 

A  good  time  coming : 
Little  children  shall  not  toil 
Under  or  above  the  soil, 

In  the  good  time  coming. 
But  shall  play  in  healthful  fields, 
Till  limbs  and  mind  grow  stronger, 
And  every  one  shall  read  and  writo: 

Wait  a  little  longer. 

There's  a  good  time  coming,  £3. 


WOODMAN,  SPARE  THAT  TREE. 
Words  by  G.  P.  Morris,  Esq. 
WoodmAW,  spare  that  tree !  touch  not  a  single  bough ; 
In  youth  it  shelter'd  me,  and  I'll  protect  ic  now : 
"Twas  my  forefather's  hand  that  plac'd  it  near  his  cot, 
There,woodman,  let  it  stand:  thy  axe  shall  harm  it  notl 

That  old  familiar  tree,  whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o'er  land  and  sea;  oh!  wouldst  thou  hew 

it  down  ? 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke,  cut  not  its  earth-bound 

ties; 
Oh!  spare  that  aged  oak,  high  tow' ring  to  the  skies* 

When  but  an  idle  boy,  I  sought  its  grateful  shade; 
In  all  their  gushing  joy,  here,  too,  my  sisters  play'd; 
My  mother  kiss'd  me  here,  my  father  press'd  my 

hand; 
Forgive  this  foolish  tear,  but  let  that  old  oak  stand. 

My  heart-strings  round  thee  cling  close  as  thy  bark, 

old  friend ! 
Here  shall  the  wild  bird  sing,  and  still  thy  branches 

bend; 
Old  tree!  the  storm  still  brave;  oh,  woodman,  leave 

the  spot, 
While  I've  a  hand  to  save,  thy  axe  shall  harna  it  net, 

THE  BETTER   LAND. 

Words  by  Mrs  Hemans. 

I  rrsAR  thee  speak  of  the  better  land, 

Thou  call'st  its  children  a  happy  band. 

Mother !  oh  where  is  that  radiant  shore  ? 

Shall  we  not  seek  it,  and  weep  no  more  ? 

Is  it  where  the  flow'r  of  the  orange  blow.", 

And  the  fire-flies  glance  through  the  myiiie  boughs? 

Not  there,  not  there,  my  child ! 

Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  I 

Is  it  where  the  feathery  palm-trees  rise, 
And  the  date  grows  ripe  under  sunny  skies  ? 
Or  'midst  the  green  islands  of  glittering  seas, 
Where  fragrant  forests  perfume  the  breeze, 
And  strange  bright  birds,  on  their  starry  wing3» 
Bear  the  rich  hues  of  all  glorious  things  ? 

Not  there,  not  there,  my  child ! 

Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  I 

Ts  it  far  away  in  some  region  old, 

Where  the  rivers  wander  o'er  sands  of  gold; 

Where  the  burning  rays  of  the  ruby  shine, 

And  the  diamond  lights  up  the  sacred  mine, 

And  the  pearl  gleams  forth  from  the  choral  strand? 

Is  it  there,  sweet  mother!  that  better  land? 

Not  there,  not  there,  my  child ! 

Not  there,  not  there,  my  child! 

Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  boy! 
Eur  hath  not  heard  its  deep  songs  of  joy; 
Dreams  cannot  picture  a  world  so  fair; 
"Sorrow  and  death  may  not  enter  there; 
Time  doth  not  breathe  on  its  fadeless  bloom; 
For  beyond  the  clouds,  and  beyond  the  tomb| 

'Tis  there,  'tis  there,  mjr  child  ! 

'Tio  there,  'tis  there,  my  child  I 
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TWAS  MERRY  IN  THE  HALt» 

Now  ancient  English  melodies 

Are  banish' d  out  of  doors, 
And  nothing's  heard  in  modern  daya 

But  Signoras  and  Signors : 
Such  airs  I  hate 
Like  a  pig  in  a  gato, 
Give  me  the  good  old  strain : 

When  'twas  merry  in  the  Hall, 

When  the  beards  wagg'd  all, 
Wo  shall  ne'er  see  the  like  again, 
We  shall  ne'er  see  the  like  again. 


On  beds  of  down  our  dandies  lay, 

And  waste  the  cheerful  moi-n; 
While  our  squires  of  old  would  rouse  the  &T7 

To  the  sound  of  the  bugle  horn. 

And  their  wives  took  caro 
The  feast  to  prepare, 
For  when  they  left  the  plain 

Oh!  'twas  merry  in  the  Hall, 

The  beards  wagg'd  all, 
We  shall  ne'er  see  the  like  again, 
We  shall  ne'er  see  the  like  again, 

Twas  then  the  Christmas  tale  was  told 

Of  goblin,  ghost,  or  fairy; 
And  they  cheer'd  the  hearts  of  the  tenants  ol<J 

With  a  cup  of  good  canary ; 

And  they  each  took  a  smacls 
At  the  cold  black  Jack, 
Till  the  fire  burnt  in  their  brain; 

Oh !  'twas  merry  in  the  Hall, 

When  the  beards  wagg'd  all, 
May  we  soon  see  the  like  again. 
Hay  we  soon  see  the  like  again* 

FAREWELL,  BUT  WHENEVER,  Ac. 

Words  by  Thomas  Mooue. 

Farewell  !  but  whenever  you  welcome  the  hour, 
That  awakens  the  night-song  of  mirth  in  your 

bower, 
Then  think  of  the  friend  who  once  welcom'dit  too, 
And  forgot  his  own  griefs  to  be  happy  with  you. 
His  griefs  may  return — not  a  hope  may  remain 
Of  the  few  friends  that  brighten'd  his  pathway  of 

pain — 
But  he  ne'er  will  forget  the  short  vision  that  threw 
Its  enchantment  around  him  while  lingering  with 

you. 

And  still  on  that  evening  when  pleasure  fills  up 
To  the  highest  top  sparkle  each  heart  and  each 

cup; 
Where'er  my  path  lies,  be  it  gloomy  or  bright, 
My  soul,  happy  friends,  shall  be  with  you  that 

night; 
Shall  join  in  your  revels,  your  sports,  and  your 

wiles, 
And  return  too  beaming  all  o'er  with  your  smiles! 
Too  blest  if  it  tell  me,  that  'mid  the  gay  cheer, 
Some  kind  voice  had  murmur'd,  "  I  wish  he  were 

here." 

Let  fate  do  her  worst,  there  are  relics  of  joy, 
Bright  beams  of  the  past,  which  she  cannot  de- 
stroy— 
Which  come  in  the  night-time  of  sorrow  and  care, 
And  bring  back  the  features  which  joy  us'd  to  wear. 
Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  such  memories  fill'd! 
Like  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been  dis- 

till'd; 
You  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the  vase  if  you  will, 
But  the  scout  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  stiii. 


SAVOURNA  DEELISIL 

An!  the  moment  was  sad  when  my  love  and  I  parted; 

Savourna  deelish  sbigan,  oh! 
As  I  kiss'd  off  her  tears,  I  was  nigh  broken-hearted. 

Savourna,  <tc. 
Wan  was  her  cheek,  which  hung  on  my  shoulder, 
Damp  was  her  hand,  no  marble  was  colder, 
I  felt  that  I  never  again  should  behold  her. 

Savourna,  «fcc. 

When  the  word  of  command  put  our  men  into 
motion, 

Savourna,  &c. 
I  buckled  my  knapsack  to  cross  the  wide  ocean, 

Savourna,  &c. 
Brisk  were  our  troops,  all  roaring  like  thunder, 
Pleas'd  with  the  voyage,  impatient  for  plunder, 
My  bosom  with  grief  was  almost  torn  asunder. 

Savourna,  &c. 

Long  I  fought  for  my  country,  far,  far  from  my  true 
love; 

Savourna,  <fcc. 
All  my  pay  and  my  booty  I  hoarded  for  you,  lore. 

Savourna,  &c. 
Peace  was  proclaimed — escap'd  from  the  slaughter, 
Landed  at  home,  my  sweet  girl  I  sought  her; 
But  sorrow,  alas !  to  her  cold  grave  had  brought  her. 

Savourna,  &c. 


SHE  IS  FAR  FROM  THE  LAND. 
Words  by  Thomas  Moore. 

She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young  hero  slecp% 

And  lovers  are  round  her  sighing, 
But  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gaze,  and  weeps, 

For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying ! 

She  sings  the  wild  song  of  her  dear  native  plains, 
Every  note  which  he  lov'd  awaking — 

Ah  !  little  they  think,  who  delight  in  her  strains, 
How  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  is  breaking ! 

He  had  liv'd  for  his  love,  for  his  country  he  died, 
They  were  all  that  to  life  had  entwin'd  him, — 

Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country  be  dried, 
Nor  long  will  his  love  stay  behind  him ! 

Oh !  make  her  a  grave  where  the  sunbeams  rest, 
When  they  promise  a  glorious  morrow; 

They'll  shine  o'er  her  sleep,  like  a  smile  from  the  west, 
From  her  own  lov'd  island  of  sorrow  1 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  WATERS. 
Words  by  Thomas  Moore. 
There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet, 
As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters  meet; 
Ohl  the  last  rays  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart, 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my  heart. 

Yet  it  was  not  that  nature  had  shed  o'er  the  scene 
Her  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of  green : 
'Twas  not  the  soft  magic  of  streamlet  or  hill, 
Oh !  no, — it  was  something  more  exquisite  still. 

'Twas  that  Mends,  the  belov'd  of  my  bosom,  were 

near, 
Who  made  each  dear  scene  of  enchantment  more  dear, 
And  who  felt  how  the  blest  charms  of  nature  improve, 
When  we  see  them  reflected  from  looks  that  we  love. 

Sweet  vale  of  Ovoca !  how  calm  could  I  rest 

In  thy  bosom  of  shade  with  the  friends  I  love  best, 

Where  the  storms  which  we  feel  iu  this  cold  world 

should  cease, 
And  our  hearts  like  thy  waters  be  mingled  in  peace 
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THE  EXILE  OF  ERIN. 
Words  by  Thomas  Campbell. 
There  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  exile  of  Erin, 

The  dew  on  his  thin  robe  was  heavy  and  chill: 
For  his  country  he  sigh'd,  when  at  twilight  repair- 
ing; 
To  wander  alone  by  the  wind-beaten  hill. 
But  the  day-star  attracted  his  eye's  sad  devotion, 
For  it  rose  on  his  own  native  isle  of  the  ocean, 
Where  once  in  the  fire  of  his  youthful  emotion, 
He  sang  the  bold  anthem  of  Erin  go  Bragh. 

0  sad  is  my  fate,  said  the  heart-broken  stranger, 
The  wild-deer  and  wolf  to  a  covert  can  flee; 

But  I  have  no  refuge  from  famine  and  danger; 
A  home  and  a  country  remain  not  for  me! 

Ah  !  never  again  in  the  green  shady  bowers, 

Where  my  forefathers  lived,  shall  I  spend  tho 
sweet  hours, 

Or  cover  my  harp  with  the  wild  woven  flowers, 
And  strike  the  sweet  numbers  of  Erin  go  Bragh. 

Oh !  Ei  in,  my  country!  though  sad  and  forsaken, 
In  dreams  I  revisit  thy  sea-beaten  shore; 

Jut,  alas  !  in  a  far  foreign  land  I  awaken, 
And  sigh  for  the  friends  that  can  meet  me  no 
more. 

And  thou,  cruel  fate,  wilt  thou  never  replace  me 

In  a  mansion  of  peace,  where  no  perils  can  chase 
me? 

Ah.  never  again  shall  my  brothers  embrace  me  I 
They  died  to  defend  me,  or  live  to  deplore. 

Where  now  is  my  cabin-door,  fast  by  the  wild 
wood  ? 

Sister  and  sire  did  weep  for  its  fall ; 
Where  is  the  mother  that  look'd  on  my  childhood  ? 

And  where  is  my  bosom-friend,  dearer  than  all? 

Ah,  my  sad  soul,  long  abandon'd  by  pleasure, 
Why  did  it  doat  on  a  fast-fading  treasure? 
Tears,  like  the  rain-drops  may  fall  without  mc:> 
sure ; 
But  rapture  and  beauty  they  cannot  recall. 

But  yet  all  its  fond  recollections  suppressing, 
One  dying  wish  my  lone  bosom  shall  draw; 

Erin,  an  exile  bequeathes  thee  his  blessing, 
Land  of  my  forefathers,  Erin  go  Bragh. 

Buried  and  cold,  when  my  heart  stills  its  motion, 

Green  be  thy  fields,  sweetest  isle  in  the  ocean ; 

And  thy  harp-striking  bards  sing  aloud  with  de- 
votion, 
Erin,  mavourneen,  sweet  Erin  go  Bragh. 


OH !  STEER  MY  BARK  TO  ERIN'S  ISLE, 
"Words  by  Thomas  Haynes  Baylet. 

Oh,  I  have  roamed  in  many  lands, 

And  many  friends  I've  met; 
Not  one  fair  scene  or  kindly  simile 

Can  this  fond  heart  forgst. 
But  I'll  confess  that  I'm  content, 

No  more  I  wish  to  roam; 
Oh,  steer  my  bark  to  Erin's  isle, 

For  Erin  is  my  home. 
Oh,  steer  my  bark  to  Erin's  isle,  £3. 

If  England  were  my  place  of  birth, 

I'd  love  her  tranquil  shore; 
If  bonnie  Scotland  were  my  home, 

Her  mountains  I'd  adore. 
Tho'  pleasant  days  in  both  I've  pass'd, 

I  dream  of  days  to  come; 
Ob,  steer  my  bark  to  Erin's  isle, 

For  Erin  is  my  home. 
Oh,  steer  my  bark  to  Erin's  isle,  &0, 


KATHLEEN  MAVOURNEE3T. 

Katitleen  Mavourneen  !  the  gray  dawn  is  breaking* 

The  horn  of  the  hunter  is  heard  on  the  hill; 
The  lark  from  her  light  wing  the  bright  dew  is 
shaking, 

Kathleen  Mavourneen,  what!  slumb'ring  still ? 
Ob,  hast  thou  forgotten  how  soon  we  must  sever? 

Ob,  hast  thou  forgotten  how  soon  we  must  part? 
It  may  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  for  ever, 

Oh,  why  art  thou  silent,  thou  voice  of  my  heart? 
It  may  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  for  ever, 

Then  why  art  thou  silent,  Kathleen  Mavourneen  ? 

Kathleen  Mavourneen !  awake  from  thy  slumbers, 
The  blue  mountains  glow  in  the  sun's  golden  light; 

Ahl  where  is  the  spell  that   once  hung  on  thy 
numbers  ? 
Arise  in  thy  beauty,  thou  star  of  my  night, 
Arise  in  thy  beauty,  thc-u  star  of  my  night. 

Mavourneen,  Mavourneen,  my  sad  tears  are  falling, 
To  think  that  from  Erin  and  thee  I  must  part : 

It  may  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  for  ever, 
Then  why  art  thou  silent,  thou  voice  of  my  heart  ? 

It  may  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  for  ever, 
Then  why  art  thou  silent,  Kathleen  Mavourneen  ? 


THE  SPRIG  OF  SHILELAH  AND  SHAMROClT 
SO  GREEN. 

O  love  is  the  soul  of  a  neat  Irishman, 

He  loves  all  the  lovely,  loves  all  that  he  can, 

With  his  sprig  of  shilelah  and  shamrock  so  green. 
His  heart  is  good-humour'd,  'tis  honest  and  sound, 
No  envy  or  hatred  is  there  to  be  found; 
He  courts  and  he  marries,  he  drinks  and  he  fights, 
For  love,  all  for  love,  for  in  that  he  delights, 

With  his  sprig  of  shilelah  and  shamrock  so  green. 

Who  has  e'er  had  the  luck  to  see  Donnybrook  fair, 
An  Irishman  all  in  his  glory  is  there, 

With  his  sprig  of  shilelah  and  shamrock  so  green, 
His  clothes  spick  and  span  new,  without  e'er  a  speck, 
A  new  barcelona  tied  round  his  nate  neck: 
Pie  goes  to  a  tent,  and  he  spends  his  half-crown, 
He  meets  with  a  friend,  and  for  love  knocks  him 
down, 

With  his  sprig  of  shilelah  and  shamrock  so  green. 

At  ev'ning  returning,  as  homeward  he  goes, 

His  heart  soft  with  whisky,  his  head  soft  with  blows 

From  a  sprig  of  shilelah  and  shamrock  so  green. 
He  meets  with  his  Shelab,  who  blushing  a  smile. 
Cries,  "  Get  ye  gone,  Pat,"  yet  consents  all  the  while. 
To  the  priest  then  they  go ;  and  some  years  after 

that, 
A  fine  baby  cries,  "  How  d'}*e  do,  father  Pat, 

With  your  sprig  of  shilelah  and  shamrock  so  green?" 

Bless  the  country    says  I,  that  gave  Patrick  his 

birth; 
Bless  the  land  of  the  oak,  and  its  neighbouring  earth, 
Where  grows  the  shilelah  and  shamrock  so  green. 
May  the  sons  of  the  Thames,  the  Tweed,  and  the 

Shannon, 
Drub  the  foe  that  would  plant  on  our  confines  a 

cannon ; 
United  and  happy,  at  loyalty's  shrine, 
May  the  rose  and  the  thistle  long  flourish  and  twino, 
Round  a  sprig  of  shilelah  and  shamrock  so  green. 


'TIS  THE  LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER. 
Words  by  Thomas  Moore. 
Tig  the  last  rose  of  summer,  left  blooming  alone; 
All  her  lovely  companions  are  faded  and  gone; 
No  flow'r  of  her  kindred,  no  rosebud  is  nigh, 
To  reflect  back  her  blushes,  or  give  sigh  for  sigh! 
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I'll  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one,  to  pine  on  the  stem; 
Since  the  lovely  are  sleeping,  go,  sleep  thou  wub 

them ; 
Thus  kindly  I  scatter  thy  leaves  o'er  thy  bed, 
Where  thy  mates  of  the  garden  lie  scentless  and  dead. 

So  soon  may  I  follow,  when  friendships  decay, 
And  from  Love's  shining  circle  the  gems  drop  away! 
When  true  hearts  lie  wither'd,  and  fond  ones  are  flown, 
Oh  !  who  would  inhabit  this  bleak  world  alone  ? 


THE  FAREWELL  TO  MY  HARP. 
Words  by  Thomas  Mooke. 
Dear  Harp  of  my  country !  in  darkness  I  found 
thee, 
Thecold chain  of  silence  had  hung  o'ertheelong, 
When  proudly,  my  own  island  Harp!  I  unbound 
thee, 
And  gave  all  thy  chords  to  light,  freedom,  and 
song! 
The  warm  lay  of  love,  and  the  light  note  of 
gladness, 
Have  waken'd  thy  fondest,  thy  liveliest  thrill; 
But  so  oft  hast  thou  echoed  the  deep  sigh 
sadness, 
That  e'en  in  thy  mirth  it  will  steal  from  theo 
still. 
Dear  Harp  of  my  country!  farewell  to  thy  numbers, 
This  sweet  wreath  of  song  is  the  last  we  shall 
twine, 
Go— sleep  with  the  sunshine  of  fame  on  thy 
slumbers, 
Till  touch'd  by  some  hand  less  unworthy  than 
mine. 
If  the  pulse  of  the  patriot,  soldier,  or  lover, 

Have  throbb'd  at  our  lay,  'tis  thy  glory  alone; 
I  was  but  as  the  wind,  passing  heedlessly  over, 
And  all  thy  wild  sweetness  I  vvak'd  was  thy  own! 

THE  LAND  OF  SWEET  ERIN. 

Oh  !  the  land  of  sweet  Erin's  the  land  of  delight, 
For  the  women  can  love,  and  the  men  can  all  fight  } 
We  have  hearts  for  the  girls,  and  we've  arms  for  ou? 

foes, 
And  they  both  are  triumphant,  as  all  the  world 

knows. 
If  they  talk  of  politeness,  we  beat  them  at  that; 
For  when  Monsieur  came  courting,  a  rival  to  Pat, 
He  cried,  My  dear  jewel,  you're  quite  at  a  stand, 
So  pray  take  a  foot  just  to  lend  you  a  hand. 

Then  let  us  be  frisky, 

And  tipple  the  whisky : 
Long  life  to  the  land  of  sweet  liberty's  jo}'s! ' 

IS'o  conntry  whatever 

Has  power  to  sever 
The  shamrock,  the  rose,  and  the  thistle,  my  boys. 

They  talk  how  they  live — why,  'tis  blarney  and  stuff; 
For  a  man,  when  he's  hungry,  can  eat  fast  enough. 
Is  not  teaching  a  live  man  to  live  all  my  eye  ? 
Let  them  como  over  here,  and  we'll  teach  them  to  die. 
Their  frogs  and  soup  maigre  are  nothing  but  froth, 
To  our  beef  and  potatoes,  and  Scotch  barley  broth. 
Then  what  country  for  living  as  Erin  so  fit, 
Hospitality's  home,  and  the  birthplace  of  wit? 
Then  let  us  be  frisky,  &c. 

They  may  talk  of  their  wonders  as  long  as  they 

please, 
By  St  Patrick  their  swans  are  all  nothing  but  geese; 
They  say  they  can  fight,  but  'tis  all  they  can  say, 
For,  as  soon  as  we  charge,  they  as  soon  run  away. 
Then,  oh !  may  the  land  that  grows  out  or  the  sea 
Flourish  long  in  prosperity,  happy  and  free; 
For  England,  and  Ireland,  and  Scotland  can  prove 
They  outshine  them  in  courage,  and  beauty,  and  Icvq. 
Then  let  us  be  frisky,  <fcc, 


THE  ANGELS'  WniSPER. 

Words  by  Same el  Lover.  % 

A  EAr.T  was  sleeping,  its  mother  was  weeping, 

For  her  husband  was  far  on  the  wild  raging  sea, 
A.nd  the  tempest  was  swelling  round  the  fisherman's 
dwelling, 
And  she  cried,  M  Dermot  darling,  oh,  come  back 
to  me !" 

Her  beads  while  she  number'd,  the  baby  still  slum- 
ber'd, 
And  smil'd  in  her  face,  as  she  bended  her  knee ; 
"  Oh,  bless'd  be  that  warning,  my  child,  thy  sleep 
adorning, 
For  I  know  that  the  angels  are  whisp'ring  to  thee. 

"  And  while  they  are  keeping  bright  watch  o'er  thy      - 
sleeping, 
Oh !  pray  to  them  softly,  my  baby,  with  me ; 
And  say  thou  would 'st  rather,  they'd  watch  o'er  thy 
father, 
For  I  know  that  the  angels  are  whisp'ring  to  thee." 

The  dawn  of  the  morning  saw  Dermot  returning, 
And  the  wife  wept  with  joy  her  babe's  father  to  see; 

And  closely  caressing  her  child  with  a  blessing, 
Said,  "  I  knew  that  the  angels  were  whisp'ring  to 
thee." 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  WEST. 

Words  by  Samuel  Lover. 
Oh  I  come  to  the  west,  love;  oh  come  there  with  mo, 
'Tis  a  sweet  land  of  verdure  that  springs  from  the  sea; 
Where  fair  plenty  smiles  from  her  emerald  throne, 
Oh !  come  to  the  west,  and  I'll  make  thee  my  own : 
I'll  guard  thee,  I'll  tend  thee,  I'll  love  thee  the  best, 
And  you'll  say  there's  no  land  like  the  land  of  thd 
west. 

The  south  has  its  roses,  and  bright  skies  of  blue; 
But  ours  are  more  sweet  with  love's  own  changeful 

xi/ze, 
Half  sunshine,  half  tears,  like  the  girl  I  love  best — 
Oh !  what  is  the  south  to  the  beautiful  west  ? 
Then  come  there  with  me,  and  the  rose  on  thy  mouth 
Will  be  sweeter  to  me  thau  the  flowers  of  the  south. 

The  north  has  its  snow-tow'rs  of  dazzling  array, 
All  sparkling  with  gems  in  the  ne'er  setting  day, 
There  the  storm-king  may  dwell  in  the  hahs  he  loves 

best, 
But  the  soft  breathing  zephyr  he  plays  in  the  west; 
Then  come  to  the  west  where  no  cold  wind  doth  blow, 
And  thy  neck  will  seem  fairer  to  me  than  the  snow. 

The  sun  in  the  goro-eous  east  chaseth  the  night, 
When  he  riseth  refresh'd  in  his  glory  and  might, 
But  where  doth  he  go  when  he  seeks  his  sweet  rest? 
Oh!  doth  he  not  haste  to  the  beautiful  wc>:t? 
Then  come  there  with  mo,  'tis  the  land  I  love  best  — 
'Tis  the  land  of  my  sires !  'tis  my  own  darling  wesU 


GO  WHERE  GLORY  WAITS  THEE. 
Words  by  Thomas  Moore. 

Go  where  glory  waits  theo, 
But  while  fame  elates  thee, 

Oh  !  still  remember  me. 
When  the  praise  thou  meotest, 
To  thine  ear  is  sweetest, 

Oh !  then  remember  mo. 
Other  arms  may  press  theo, 
Dearer  friends  caress  tfa 
All  the  joys  that  bless  thoe, 

Sweeter  far  may  be  : 
But  when  friends  are  nearest, 
And  when  joys  are  dearest, 

Oh !  then  remember  mo. 
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When,  at  eve,  thou  rovest, 
By  the  star  thou  lovest, 

Oh  !  then  remember  mo. 
Think,  when  home  returning, 
Bright  we've  seen  it  burning, 

Oh !  thus  remember  me. 
Oft  as  summer  closes, 
When  thine  eye  reposes 
On  its  lingering:  roses, 

Once  so  lov'd  by  thee  ; 
Think  of  her  who  wove  them, 
Her  who  made  thee  love  thcrj^ 

Oh !  then  remember  me. 

When,  around  thee  dying, 
Autumn  leaves  are  lying, 

Oh!  then  remember  mc; 
And,  at  night,  when  gazing 
On  the  gay  hearth  blazing, 

Oh  !  still  remember  me. 
Then  should  music  stealing 
All  the  soul  of  feeling, 
To  thy  heart  appealing, 

Draw  one  tear  from  thcot 
Then  let  memory  bring  thee 
Strains  I  us'd  to  sing  thee, 

Oh !  then  remember  mo. 


THE   MINSTREL   BOY. 
Words  by  TnoMAs  Mooee. 
The  minstrel  boy  to  the  war  is  gone, 

In  tJie  ranks  of  death  you'll  find  him^ 
His  father's  sword  he  has  girded  on, 

And  his  wild  harp  slung  behind  him. 
"Land  of  song!"  said  the  warrior  bard, 

•*  Tho'  all  the  world  betray  thee ; 
One  sword,  at  least,  thy  right  shall  guard-— 

One  faithful  harp  shall  praise  theci" 

The  minstrel  fell— but  the  foeman's  chain 

Could  not  bring  his  proud  soul  under; 
The  harp  he  loved  ne'er  spoke  again, 

For  he  tore  its  cords  asunder  ; 
And  said,  "No  chain  shall  sully  thee, 

Thou  soul  of  love  and  bravery  ! 
Thy  songs  were  made  for  the  pure  and  free, 

They  shall  never  sound  in  slavery  !" 


THE  FAIRY  BOY. 
Words  by  Samuel  Lover. 

A  mother  came  when  stars  were  paling, 

Wailing  round  a  lonely  spring  ; 
Thus  she  cried,  while  tears  were  falling, 

Calling  on  the  fairy  king: — 
"Why  with  spells  my  child  caressing, 

Courting  him  with  fairy  joy? 
Why  destroy  a  mother's  blessing, 

Wherefore  steal  my  baby  boy  ? 

"O'er  the  mountain,  thro'  the  wild  wood, 

Where  his  childhood  lov'd  to  play, 
Where  the  flowers  are  freshly  springing, 

There  I  wander  day  by  day  ; 
There  I  wander,  growing  fonder 

Of  the  child  that  made  my  joy; 
On  the  echoes  wildly  calling, 

To  restore  my  fairy  boy. 

"  But  in  vain  my  plaintive  calling, 

Tears  are  falling  all  in  vain  ; 
He  now  sports  with  fairy  pleasure, 

He's  the  treasure  of  their  train! 
Fare  thee  well,  my  child!  for  ever 

In  this  Avorld  I've  lost  my  joy, 
But  in  the  next  we  ne'er  shad  "sever— 

There  I'll  find  my  augel  boy!" 


TERENCE'S  FAREWELL  TO  KATHLEEN. 
Words  by  the  Hon.  Lady  DcrFERis. 

Kathleen  !  you're  goin'  to  lave  me 

All  alone  by  myself  in  this  place  ! 
But  IVn  sure  that  you'll  never  de?ave  mc; 

Oh,  no !    if  there's  truth  in  that  face ! 
Though  England's  a  beautiful  country, 

Full  of  illigant  boys,  och !  what  then  ? 
You  wouldn't  forget  your  poor  Terence, 

You'll  come  back  to  ould  Ireland  again  ? 

Och !  them  English!— desavers  by  nature!— 

Though  maybe  you'd  think  them  sincere, 
They'll  say  you're  a  sweet  charmin'  crature, 

But  don't  you  believe  them,  my  dear! 
No,  Kathleen,  agrah!  don't  be  mindin' 

The  fiatterin'  speeches  they'll  make; 
Just  tell  them,  a  poor  boy  in  Ireland 

Is  breaking  his  heart  for  your  sake  I 

It's  a  folly  to  keep  you  from  goin,' 

Though  faith!  it's  a  mighty  hard  case ; 
For,  Kathleen  !  you  know  there's  no  kuowin' 

When  next  I  may  see  your  sweet  face ! 
And  when  vou  come  back  to  me.  Kathleen! 

None  the  better  shall  I  be  off  then; 
You'll  be  spakin'  such  beautiful  English, 

Sure  I  wont  know  my  Kathleen  agen! 

Eh,  now!  where's  the  need  of  this  hurry? 

Dont  fluster  me  so  in  this  way! 
I've  forgot,  'twixt  the  grief  and  the  flurry, 

Every  word  I  was  mania'  to  say! 
Now  just  wait  a  minute,  I  bid  ye, 

Can  1  talk  if  you  bother  mc  so? 
Och!  Kathleen,  my  blcssin'  go  wid  ye, 

Every  inch  of  the  way  that  you  go. 

AS  A  BEAM  OE'R  THE  FACE  OF  TUB 

WATERS. 

Words  by  Thomas  Mooke. 

Asa  beam  o'er  the  face  of  the  waters  may  glow, 
While  the  tide  runs  in  darkness  and  coldness  below, 
So  the  cheek  may  be  ting'd  with  a  warm  sunny  smile, 
Though  the  cold  heart  to  ruin  runs  darkly  the  while, 

One  fatal  remembrance,  one  sorrow  that  throws 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  and  our  woes, 
To  which  life  nothing  darker  or  brighter  can  bring, 
For  which  joy  has  no  balm  and  affliction  no  sting! 

Oh !  this  thought  in  the  midst  of  enjoyment  will  stay, 
Like  a  dead,  leafless  branch  in  the  summer's  bright 

ray; 
The  beams  of  the  warm  sun  play  round  it  in  vain, 
It  may  smile  in  his  light,  but  it  blooms  not  again. 


THOUGH   THE   LAST   GLIMPSE  OF  ERIX 
WITH  SORROW  I  SEE. 
Words  by  Thomas  Moore. 
Though  the  last  glimpse  of  Erin  with  sorrow  I  see, 
Yet  wherever  thou  art  shall  seem  Erin  to  mc ; 
In  exile  thy  bosom  shall  still  be  my  home,  [roam. 
And  thine  eyes  make  my  climate  wherever  we 

To  the  gloom  of  some  desert  or  cold  rocky  shore, 
Where  the  eye  of  the  stranger  can  haunt  us  no 
more,  [wind 

I  will  fly  with  my  Coulin,  and  think  the  rough 
Less  rude  than  the  foes  we  leave  frowning  behind. 

And  I'll  gaze  on  thy  gold  hair,  as  graceful  it 

wreathes, 
And  hang  o'er  thy  soft  harp,  as  wildly  it  breathes; 
Nor  dread  that  the  cold-hearted  Saxon  will  tear 
One  chord  from  that  harp,  or  one  lock  from  that 

hair. 
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NORA  CREINA. 

Words  by  Tqomas  MoOES. 
Lfstjia  hath  a  beaming  eye, 

But  no  one  knows  for  whom  it  beameth; 
Eight  and  left  its  arrows  fly, 

But  what  they  aim  at  no  one  dreameth! 
Sweeter  'tis  to  gaze  upon 

My  Nora's  lid  that  seldom  rises; 
Few  its  looks,  but  every  one 
Like  unexpected  light,  surprises! 

Oh!  my  Nora  Creina,  dear! 
My  gentle,  bashful  Nora  Creina! 
Beauty  lies  in  many  eyes, 
But  love  in  yours,  my  Nora  Creinal 
Lesbia  wears  a  robe  of  gold, 

But  all  so  close  the  nymph  hath  lac'd  it, 
Not  a  charm  of  beauty's  mould 

Presumes  to  stay  where  Nature  plac'd  it. 
Oh  !  my  Nora's  gown  for  me, 

That  floats  as  wild  as  mountain  breezes, 
Leaving  every  beauty  free 
To  sink  or  swell  as'Heav'n  pleases  I 

Yes,  my  Nora  Creina,  dear  ! 
My  simple,  graceful  Nora  Creina! 
Nature's  dress  is  loveliness — 
The  dress  you  wear,  my  Nora  Creina ! 
Lesbia  hath  a  wit  refined, 

But,  when  its  points  are  gleaming  round  c& 
Who  can  tell,  if  they're  designed 

To  dazzle  merely  or  to  wound  us ! 
Pillow'd  on  my  Nora's  heart, 

In  safer  slumber  Love  reposes 

Bed  of  peace  !  whose  roughest  part 
Is  but  the  crumpling  of  the  roses. 
Oh !  my  Nora  Creina,  dear! 
My  mild,  my  artless  Nora  Creina! 
Wit,  tho'  bright,  hath  not  the  light 
That  warms  your  eyes,  my  Nora  Creina! 

THE  BOWLD  SOJER  BOY. 

On!  there's  not  a  trade  that's  going, 
Worth  showing  or  knowing, 
Like  that  from  glory  growing, 

For  a  bowld  sojer  bo)'. 
Whether  right  or  left  we  go, 
Sure  you  know,  friend  or  foe, 
Will  have  the  hand  or  toe, 

From  the  bowld  sojer  boy. 

There's  not  a  town  we  march  through, 

But  ladies  looking  arch  through 

The  window  panes,  they  sarch  through 

The  ranks  to  find  their  joy. 
While  up  the  street  each  girl  you  meet 
Will  look  so  shy,  will  cry,  My  eye  I 
Och  !  is'nt  he  a  darlint  ? 

The  bowld  sojer  boy. 

But  when  we  get  the  rout, 
How  they  pout,  and  they  shout, 
While  to  the  right  about, 

Goes  the  bowld  sojer  boy. 
'Tis  then  that  ladies  fair, 
In  despair  tear  their  hair; 
For  the  deuce  a  one  I  care, 

Says  the  bowld  sojer  boy. 

For  the  world  is  all  before  us, 
Where  landladies  adore  us, 
And  ne'er  refuse  to  score  us, 

But  chalk  us  up  wid  joy. 
We  taste  their  tap,  we  tear  their  cap, 
Ob,  he's  the  chap  for  me,  says  6ho— 
Now  isn't  he  a  darlint? 

The  bowld  soier  bov» 


THE  IRISH  EMIGRANT. 
Words  by  Lady  Duffeein. 

I'M  sitting  on  the  stile,  Mary, 

Where  we  sat  side  by  side, 
On  a  bright  May  morning,  long  ago, 

When  first  you  were  my  bride. 
The  corn  was  springing  fresh  and  green, 

And  the  lark  sang  loud  and  high, 
And  the  red  was  on  your  lip,  Mary, 

And  the  love  light  in  your  eye. 

The  place  is  little  chang'd,  Mary, 

The  clay  is  bright  as  then; 
The  lark's  loud  song  is  in  my  ear, 

And  the  corn  is  green  again! 
But  I  miss  the  soft  clasp  of  your  hand, 

And  your  breath  warm  on  my  cheek, 
And  I  still  keep  list'ning  for  the  words 

You  never  more  may  speak. 

'Tis  but  a  step  down  yonder  lane, 

And  the  little  church  stands  near; 
The  church  where  we  were  wed,  Maiy, 

I  see  the  spire  from  here. 
But  the  graveyard  lies  between,  Mary, 

And  my  step  would  break  your  rest, 
For  I've  laid  you,  darling,  down  to  sleepy 

With  your  baby  on  your  breast. 

I'm  very  lonely  now,  Mary, 

For  the  poor  make  no  new  friends; 
But,  oh !  they  love  the  better  far, 

The  few  our  Father  sends ! 
And  you  were  all  I  had,  Mary, 

My  blessing  and  my  pride; 
There's  nothing  left  to  care  for  now, 

Since  my  poor  Mary  died  J' 

Tm  bidding  you  a  long  farewell. 

My  Mary,  kind  and  true ! 
But  I'll  not  forget  you,  darling, 

In  the  laud  I'm  going  to ! 
They  say  there's  bread  and  work  for  all, 

And  the  sun  shines  always  there; 
But  I'll  not  forget  old  Ireland, 

Were  it  fifty  times  as  fair ! 


WHAT  CAN  THE  MATTER  BE. 

At  sixteen  years  old  you  could  get  little  good  of  me, 
Then  I  saw  Norah — wlio  soon  understood  of  mc; 
I  was  in  love— but  myself,  for  the  blood  of  me, 

Could  not  tell  what  I  did  ail! 
'Twas,  dear,  dear!  what  can  the  matter  be! 
Och !  blood  and  ouns  !  what  can  the  matter  bo! 
Ocb,  gramachree,  what  can  the  matter  be? 

Bother'd  from  head  to  ihe.taill 

I  went  to  confess  me  to  Father  O'Flanagan, 
Told  him  my  ease — madeanend—  thenbegan  again 
Father,  says  I,  make  me  soon  my  own  man  again, 

If  you  can  find  out  what  I  ail. 
Dear,  dear,  says  he,  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Och !  blood  and  ouns !  can  you  tell  what,  &c. 

Bother'd  from  head  to  the  tail. 

Soon  I  fell  sick— I  did  bellow  and  curse  again ; 
Norah  took  pity  to  see  me  at  nurse  again ,  [again, 
Gave  me  a  kiss;  och,  zounds!  that  threw  me  worse 

Well  she  knew  what  I  did  ail! 
But,  dear,  dear!  says  she,  &c. 

'Tis  long  ago  now  since  I  left  Tipperary—  [vary! 
How  strange,  growing  older,  our  natures  should 
All  symptoms  are  gone  of  my  ancient  quandary 

I  cannot  tell  now  what  I  ail. 
Dear,  dear!  says  she,  £c. 
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NORAH,  THE  PRIDE  OF  KILDARE. 

Words  by  John  Paeby. 

As  beauteous  as  Flora 
Is  charming  young  Norah, 

The  joy  of  my  heart  and  the  pride  of  Kildarc; 
I  ne'er  will  deceive  her, 
For  sadly  'twould  grieve  her, 

To  find  that  I  sigh'd  for  another  less  fair; 
Her  heart  with  truth  teeming, 
Her  eye  with  smiles  beaming, 

What  mortal  could  injure  a  blossom  so  rare 

As  Norah,  dear  Norah,  the  pride  of  Kildare  I 

Where'er  I  may  be,  love! 

I'll  ne'er  forget  thee,  love ! 
Tho'  beauties  may  smile  and  try  to  ensnare, 

Yet  nothing  shall  ever 

My  heart  from  thine  sever, 
Dear  Norah,  sweet  Norah,  the  pride  of  Kildare  1 

Thy  heart  with  truth  teeming, 

Thine  eye  with  smiles  beaming, 
What  mortal  could  injure  a  blossom  so  rare 
As  Norah,  dear  Norah,  the  pride  of  Kildare  1 


MOLLY  BAWN. 

Words  by  Samuel  Lover. 

On!  Molly  Bawn,  why  leave  me  pining, 

All  lonely  waiting  here  for  you  ? 
While  the  stars  above  are  brightly  shining. 

Because  they've  nothing  else  to  do. 
The  flowers  late  were  open  keeping 

To  try  a  rival  blush  with  you; 
But  their  mother,  Nature,  set  them  sleeping, 

With  their  rosy  faces  wash'd  with  dew. 

Oh!  Molly  Bawn,  why  leave  me  pining, 
All  lonely  waiting  here  for  you? 

The  stars  above  are  brightly  shining, 
Because  they've  nothing  else  to  do, 
Molly  Bawn !  Molly,  Molly  Bawn ! 

Kbw  the  pretty  flowers  were  made  to  bloom  dean 

And  the  pretty  stars  were  made  to  shine; 
And  the  pretty  girls  were  made  for  the  boys,  dear, 

And  maybe  you  were  made  for  mine. 
The  wicked  watch-dog  here  is  snarling, 

He  takes  me  for  a  thief,  you  see ; 
For  he  knows  Id  steal  you,  Molly,  darling, 
And  then  transported  I  should  be. 

Oh!  Molly  Bawn,  why  leave  me  pining, 

All  lonely  waiting  here  for  you? 
The  stars  above  are  brightly  shining, 
Because  they've  nothing  else  to  do, 
Molly  Bawn !  Molly,  Molly  Bawn ! 


RICH  AND  RARE  WERE  THE  GEMS  SHE 
WORE. 

Words  by  Thomas  Mooke. 
Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore, 
And  a  bright  gold  ring  on  her  hand  she  bore; 
Hut  oh !  her  beauty  was  far  beyond 
Her  sparkling  gems  or  snow-white  hand. 

"  Lady!  dost  thou  not  fear  to  stray, 

Bo  lone  and  lovely,  through  this  bleak  way? 

Are  Erin's  sons  so  good  or  so  cold, 

As  not  to  be  tempted  by  woman  or  gold  I n 

u  Sir  knipht!  I  feel  not  the  least  alarm, 

No  son  of  Erin  will  offer  me  harm : 

For  though  they  love  women  and  golden  store, 

Sir  knight !  they  love  honour  and  virtue  more  1  • 


On  she  went  and  her  maiden  smile 
In  safety  lighted  her  round  the  green  isloj 
And  blest  for  ever  is  she  who  relied 
Upon  Erin's  honour,  and  Erin's  pride. 


THE  HARP  THAT  ONCE  THROUGH  TARA'S 
HALLS. 

Words  by  Thomas  Moore. 

Tiie  harp  that  once  through  Tara's  halls. 

The  soul  of  music  shed, 
Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls 

As  if  that  soul  were  fled. 
So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days, 

So  glory's  thrill  is  o'er, 
And  hearts  that  once  beat  high  for  praise, 

Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more. 

No  more  to  chiefs  and  ladies  bright 

The  harp  of  Tara  swells; 
The  chord  alone  that  breaks  at  night, 

Its  tale  of  ruin  tells. 
Thus  freedom  now  so  seldom  wakes, 

The  only  throb  she  gives, 
Is  when  some  heart  indignant  breaks, 

To  show  that  still  she  lives. 


AILEEN  MAVOURNEEN. 

Words  by  S.  C.  Hall. 

He  tells  me  he  loves  me,  and  can  I  believe, 
The  heart  he  has  won  he  can  wish  to  deceive  ? 
For  ever  and  always  his  true  words  to  me, 
Are,  Aileen,  mavourneen,  a  cush  la  machree. 

Last  night  when  we  parted,  his  gen  Ho  good-byo, 
A  thousand  times  said,  aud  each  time  with  a  sigh; 
And  still  the  same  fond  words  he  whisper'd  to  me 
Were,  Aileen,  mavouineen,  a  cush  la  machree. 

The  friend  of  my  childhood,  the  hope  of  my  youth, 
Whose  heart  is  all  pure,  and  whose  words  are  all  truth* 
Yet  still  tho  same  fond  words  he  whispered  to  me 
Were,  Aileen,  mavourneen,  a  cush  la  machree. 

Oh  when  will  the  day  come,  the  dear  happy  day, 
That  a  maiden  can  hear  all  a  lover  can  say  ? 
And  he  speaks  out  the  words  he  has  whisper'd  to  mc, 
My  Aileen,  mavourneen,  a  cush  la  machree. 


BELIEVE  ME,  IF  ALL  THOSE  ENDEARING 

YOUNG  CHARMS. 

Words  by  Thomas  Moobe. 

Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms, 

Which  I  gaze  on  so  fondly  to-day. 
Were  to  chauge  by  to-morrow,  and  fleet  in  my  arms, 

Like  fairy  gifts  fading  away ;  Tart* 

Thou  would'st  still  be  ador'd,  as  this  moment  thou 

Let  thy  loveliness  fade  as  it  will, 
And  around  the  dear  ruin  each  wish  of  my  heart 

Would  entwine  itself  verdantly  still. 

It  is  not  while  beauty  and  youth  are  thine  own, 

And  thy  cheeks  unprofan'd  by  a  tear, 
That  tne  fervour  and  faith  of  a  soul  can  be  known, 

To  which  time  will  but  make  thee  more  dear. 
Oh,  the  heart  that  has  truly  lov'd  never  forgets, 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close, 
As  the  sun  flower  turns  on  her  god  when  he  sets, 

The  same  look  which  she  turn'd  when  he  rose. 
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TEE  FAIRY  TEMPTER. 

Words  by  Samuel  Lover. 
,*j  FAra  girl  was  sitting  in  a  greenwood  shade, 
List'ning  to  the  music  the  spring-birds  made, 
When  sweeter  by  far  than  the  birds  on  the  tree, 
A  voice  murmur 'd  near  her,  "  O  come,  love,  with  me." 
A  voice  murmur'd  near  her,  "  O  come,  love,  with  me ; 
In  earth  or  air,  a  thing  so  fair,  I  have  not  seen  as  thee, 
Then  come,  love,  come,  love,  come,  love,  with  me, 
Come,  love,  come,  love,  oh,  come,  love,  with  me. 

"  With  a  star  for  thy  home  in  a  palace  of  light, 
Thou  wilt  add  a  fresh  grace  to  the  beauty  of  night; 
Or,  if  wealth  be  thy  wish,  thine  are  treasures  untold, 
I  will  show  thee  the  birthplace  of  jewels  and  gold. 
I  will  show  thee  the  birthplace  of  jewels  and  gold, 
And  pearly  caves,  beneath  the  waves,  all  these,  all 

these  are  thine, 
If  thou  wilt  be  mine,  love,  if  thou  wilt  be  mine, 
If  thou  wilt  be  mine,  love,  if  thou  wilt  be  mine." 

Thus  whisper'd  a  fairy  to  tempt  a  fair  girl, 

But  vain  was  his  promise  of  gold  and  of  pearl; 

For  she  said,  *'  Tho'  thy  gifts  to  a  poor  girl  be  dear, 

My  father,  my  mother,  my  sisters  are  here. 

My  father,  my  mother,  my  sisters  are  here. 

0 !  what  would  be  thy  gifts  to  me  of  earth  and  sea 

and  air, 
If  my  heart  were  not  there,  if  my  heart  were  not  there, 
if  my  heart  were  not  there,  if  my  heart  were  not  there. 


KATTY,  MY  DARLIN*. 

OfJH !  Katty,  my  darlin',  your  rest  I'll  be  breaking 
For  the  crow  of  the  ould  cock  is  heard  on  the  hili, 

An'  the  dew  from  his  cape,  now  the  peeler  is  shakin'j 
Yet,  Katty,  my  darlin',  you're  slumberin'  still. 

Oc& !  have  yer  forgotten  the  promise  yer  made  me, 
Of  yer  bed  and  board  wasn't  I  to  have  part, 

For  a  week — for  a  month — if  I  lik'd  it  for  ever; 
Then  dearest,  wake  up,  hear  the  voice  of  my  heart 

Wake,  Katty,  my  darlin',  arise  from  the  floor,  now, 
And  the  glim  that  is  out,  with  a  lucifer  light; 

Oh  I  where  is  the  bell,  that  once  hung  at  thy  door, 
now  ? 
Arise  in  thy  beauty,  and  let's  in  to-night. 

Och !  Katty,  och !  murther !  the  rain's  fast  a-fallin', 
To  think  now  that  only  a  door  should  us  part; 

Uay  be,  you've  no  ears,  so  you  can't  hear  me  bawlin', 
Or  why  are  you  deaf  to  the  voice  of  my  heart? 


MY  HEART  AND  LUTE. 
Words  by  Thomas  Moore. 

I  Give  thee  all,  I  can  no  more, 

Though  poor  the  off 'ring  be; 
My  heart  and  lute  are  all  the  store 

That  I  can  bring  to  thee. 
A  lute  whose  gentle  song  reveals 

The  soul  of  love  full  well; 
And,  better  far,  a  heart  that  feels 

Much  more  than  lute  can  tell. 
I  give  thee  all,  &c. 

Though  love  and  song  may  fail,  alaa? 

To  keep  life's  clouds  away, 
At  least  'twill  make  them  lighter  pnejfc 

Or  gild  them  if  they  stay. 
If  ever  care  his  discord  flings 

O'er  life's  enchanted  strain, 
Lot  love  but  gently  touch  the  strings^ 

'Twill  all  be  sweet  again. 
I  give  thee  all,  Ae. 


THE  YOUNG  MAY  MOON. 

Words  by  Thomas  Moore. 
The  young  May  moon  is  beaming,  love, 
The  glow-worm's  lamp  is  gleaming,  love, 
How  sweet  to  rove  through  llorna's  grove, 
While  the  drowsy  world  is  dreaming,  love. 
Then  awake,  the  heavens  look  bright,  my  dear, 
'Tis  never  too  late  for  delight,  my  dear; 
And  the  best  of  all  ways  to  lengthen  thy  days, 
Is  to  steal  a  few  hours  from  the  night,  my  dear. 

Now  all  the  world  is  sleeping,  love, 

But  the  sage,  his  star-watch  keeping,  love, 

And  I  whose  star,  more  glorious  far, 

Is  the  eye  from  that  casement  peeping,  love. 

Then  awake  till  rise  of  sun,  my  dear, 

The  sage  his  glass  will  shun,  my  dear, 

Or,  in  watching  the  flight  of  bodies  of  light 

He  might  happen  to  take  thee  for  one,  my  dear. 


KATE  KEARNEY. 
O  mp  you  not  hear  of  Kate  Kearney  ? 
She  lives ^on  the  banks  of  Killarney; 

From  the  glance  of  her  eye, 

Shun  danger  and  fly, 
For  fatal's  the  glance  of  Kate  Kearney. 

For  that  eye  is  so  modestly  beaming, 
You'd  ne'er  think  of  mischief  she's  dreaming, 

Yet  oh  1  I  can  tell 

How  fatal's  the  spell 
That  lurks  in  the  eye  of  Kate  Kearney. 

O  should  you  e'er  meet  this  Kate  Kearney, 
Who  lives  on  the  banks  of  Killarney, 

Beware  of  her  smile, 

For  many  a  wile 
Lies  hid  in  the  smile  of  Kate  Kearnoy. 

Though  she  looks  so  bewitchingly  simple, 
There's  mischief  in  every  dimple; 

And  who  dares  inhale 

Her  sigh's  spicy  gale, 
Must  die  by  the  breath  of  Kate  Kearney. 


KATHLEEN  O'MORE. 
Words  by  G.  H.  Reynolds. 
My  love,  still  I  think  that  I  see  her  once  more, 
But,  alas !  she  has  left  me  her  loss  to  deplore, — 
My  own  little  Kathleen,  my  poor  lost  Kathleen,  my 
Kathleen,  0 1 
Her  hair  glossy  black,  her  eyes  were  dark  blue, 
Her  colour  still  changing,  her  smiles  ever  new, 
So  pretty  was  Kathleen,  my  sweet  little  Kathleen, 
my  Kathleen,  0 1 

She  milk'd  the  dun  cow,  that  ne'er  offer'd  to  stir, 
Though  wicked  it  was,  it  was  gentle  to  her, 
So  kind  was  my  Kathleen,  my  poor  little  Kathleen, 
my  Kathleen,  O ! 
She  sat  at  the  door  one  cold  afternoon, 
To  hear  the  wind  blow,  and  to  look  at  the  moon, 
So  pensive  was  Kathleen,  my  poor  little  Kathleen, 
my  Kathleen,  0 ! 

Cold  was  the  night-breeze  that  sighed  round  her 
bower, 

It  chill'd  my  poor  Kathleen,  she  droop'd  from 
that  hour. 
And  I  lost  my  poor  Kathleen,  my  own  little  Kath- 
leen, my  Kathleen,  0 ! 

The  bird  of  all  birds  that  I  love  the  best, 

Is  the  robin  that  in  the  churchyard  builds  his  nest, 
For  he  seems  to  watch  Kathleen,  hops  lightly  on 
Kathleen,  my  Kathleen,  0' 
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FORGET  NOT  YOUR  KATHLEEN. 
Composed  by  S.  W.  N«w. 
Forget  not  your  Kathleen 

"When  on  the  wide  sea, 
Remember,  dear  Dennis, 

She  lives  but  for  thee. 
I  know  that  'tis  duty 

Alone  bids  you  go, 
And  leave  me  behind  ye 

In  sorrow  and  woe. 

Though  far  you  may  wander 

From  kome  and  from  me, 
My  blessings  and  prayers 

Shall  be  ever  with  thee. 
In  good  or  in  evil, 

In  each  changing  scene, 
Remember  me.  dearest, 

Forget  not  Kathleen. 

Forget  not  your  Kathlecr. 

Where'er  you  may  roam, 
Nor  kind  hearts  that  love  ye-« 

The  old  friends  at  home. 
Remember,  dear  love, 

In  the  hour  of  distress, 
"When  dangers  surround  thee, 

Or  sorrows  oppress. 

Tho'  fortune  frown  on  thee, 
Your  Kathleen  will  smile, 

And  a  home  you  will  find 
In  your  own  native  isle. 

In  storm  or  in  sunshine, 
In  each  changeful  seen©, 

Remember  me,  Dennis- 
Forget  not  Kathleen. 

DERMOT  ASTORE. 

Words  by  Mrs  Crawfohd. 
On!  Dermot  astore!  between  waking  and  sleeping 

I  heard  thy  dear  voice,  and  I  wept  to  its  lay; 
Every  pulse  of  my  heart  the  sweet  measure  was 
keeping, 
Till  Killarney's  wild  echoes  had  borne  it  away. 
Oh!  tell  me  my  own  love,  is  this  our  last  meeting P 
Shall  we  wander  no  more  in  Killarney's  green 
bow'rs, 
To  watch  the  bright  sun  o'er  the  dim  hills  retreating, 
And  the  wild  stag  at  rest  in  his  bed  of  spring  fiow'rs? 
Oh !  Dermot  astore,  &c. 

Oh!   Dermot  astore!  how  this  fond  heart  would 
flutter, 
"When  I  met  thee  by  night  in  the  shady  boreen, 
And  heard  thine  own  voice  in  a  soft  whisper  utter 

Those  words  of  endearment,  "Mavourneen  coleenl" 
I  know  we  must  part,  but  oh!  say  not  for  ever, 

That  it  may  be  for  years  adds  enough  to  my  pain; 
But  I'll  cling  to  the  hope,  that  though  now  we  must 
sever, 
In  come  blessed  hour  I  shall  meet  thee  again, 
Oh !  Dermot  astore,  &c. 


When  twilight  brings  the  weepir.g  hourS, 

That  sadden  all  the  grove, 
And  angels  leave  their  starry  bow'rs 

To  watch  o'er  faithful  love; 
Thy  parting  words,  to  me  so  sweet, 

I  breathe  them  o'er  and  o'er; 
Ah !  Gramachree,  ma  cholleenoge, 

Minona  Ashtore. 

Rut  soon  they'll  lay  me  in  the  grave, 

Where  broken  hearts  should  be; 
And  when  beyond  the  distant  wave, 

Thou  dream'st  of  meeting  me; 
My  sorrows  will  be  all  forgot, 

And  all  the  love  I  bore, 
Ah !  Gramachree,  ma  cholleenoge, 

Minona  Ashtore. 


WILT  THOU  BE  MY  BRIDE,  KATHLEEN? 
Oh!  wilt  thou  be  my  bride,  Kathleen? 

Though  lonely  I  may  be ! 
My  only  wealth  is  this  poor  heart, 

Which  beats  alone  for  thee. 
The  gems  that  others  bring,  Kathleen, 

Upon  thy  brow  to  shine; 
Oh !  do  they  speak  of  love  and  truth, 

Like  this  poor  gift  of  mine  ? 
Oh !  wilt  thou,  &c. 

I've  not  rich  robes  for  thee,  Kathleen} 

Thy  beauty  needs  no  dress; 
The  pride  of  queenly  splendour  fades, 

Before  thy  loveliness. 
I  have  no  banquet-hall,  Kathleen, 

To  grace  thy  bridal-day; 
But  I've  a  heart  where  thou  wilt  live, 

Till  life  hath  pass'd  away. 
Then  wilt  thou,  &c. 

SLEEP  ON,  MY  KATHLEEN  DEAR. 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  my  Kathleen  dear, 

Hay  peace  possess  thy  breast; 
Thou  dost  not  dream  thy  Dermot's  here, 

Depriv'd  of  peace  and  rest ! 
The  birds  sing  sweet,  the  morning  breaks, 

Those  joys  are  none  to  me; 
Tho'  nature  sleeps,  poor  Dermot  wakes 

To  none  but  love  and  thee ! 


MINONA  ASHTORE. 

"Words  by  Mrs  Cbawfoed. 

When  waking  with  the  rosy  day, 

From  golden  dreams  of  thee, 
I  watch  the  orient  sunbeams  play 

Along  the  purple  sea! 
Oh !  then  I  cannot  choose  but  weep, 

Thou  wert  mine  no  more, 
Ah!  Gramachree,  ma  ckolleenoge, 

Minona  Ashtore. 


0,  LADY  FAIR ! 

Glee  for  8  Voices.    Words  by  Thomas  Moose. 
1st  Voice.  0,  Lady  fair!  where  art  thcu  roaming? 
The  sun  is  sunk  the  night  is  coming. 
2d.  Stranger,  I  go  o'er  moor  and  mountain, 

To  tell  my  beads  at  Agnes'  fountain. 
1st.  And  who  is  the  man  with  his  white  locks 
flowing, 
0,  lady  fair !  where  is  he  going  ? 
Bd.  A  wandering  pilgrim,  weak  I  falter, 
To  >oll  my  beads  at  Agnes'  altar. 
Tuiti.  Chill  falls  the  rain,  night  winds  are  blowing, 
Dreary  and  dark's  the  way  we're  going. 
Chill  falls  the  rain,  &c. 

1st.  Fair  lady,  rest  till  morning  blushes, 

I'll  strew  for  thee  a  bed  of  rushes. 
2d.  Ah!  stranger,  when  my  beads  I'm  counting, 

I'll  bless  thy  name  at  Agnes'  fountain. 
1st.  Thou  pilgrim,  turn,  and  rest  thy  sorrow, 

Thou'lt  go  to  Agnes'  shrine  to-morrow. 
2d.  Good  stranger,  when  my  beads  I'm  telling, 

My  saint  shall  bless  thy  leafy  dwelling. 
Tuiti.  Strew  then,  O  strew  our  bed  of  rushes! 

Here  we  shall  rest  till  morning  blushes. 
Strew  then,  0  strew,  «tc 
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TERENCE'S  LAMENT  FOR  NORAH. 
On !  peace  to  thee,  Norah,  where'er  be  thy  dwelling, 

In  the  land  of  the  stranger,  beyond  the  wide  sea; 
The  billows  that  o'er  thy  bright  pathway  are  swelling, 

Make  haste  to  the  shore,  with  no  tidings  of  thee. 
"When  shall  the  hours  that  we  pass'din  the  meadows, 

With  pleasure  and  sunshine  to  spend  the  long  day, 
Return  to  mark  each  fond  feeling  that  led  us 

To  laugh  all  our  cares  in  enjoyment  away. 

The  rosy  spring  comes,  and  it  brings  not  thy  likeness 

To  brighten  the  landscape,  or  bloom  in  the  vale; 
She  gives  the  young  blossom  thine  own  bosom's 
whiteness; 

But  where  is  the  music  that  glow'd  in  thy  tale? 
As  the  mild  star  of  eve  hides  its  blushes,  to  borrow 

New  light  from  the  orb  that  looks  down  on  the  sea; 
Bo  hope  in  the  heart  finds  a  refuge  from  sorrow, 

When  fancy  looks  bright  with  the  image  of  thee. 

DUBLIN  BAY. 
TnEY  sail'd  away  in  a  gallant  bark, 

Roy  Neill  and  his  fair  young  bride, 
He  had  ventur'd  all  in  that  bounding  ark, 

That  danc'd  o'er  the  silver  tide. 
But  his  heart  was  young,  and  his  spirit  light, 

And  he  dash'd  the  tear  away, 
As  he  watch'd  the  shore  recede  from  sight, 

Of  his  own  sweet  Dublin  Bay. 

three  days  they  sail'd,  and  a  storm  arose, 

And  the  lightning  swept  the  deep, 
And  the  thunder-crash  broke  the  short  repos^ 

Of  the  weary  sea-boy's  sleep. 
Roy  Neill,  he  clasp'd  his  weeping  bride, 

And  he  kiss'd  her  tears  away, 
"Oh.  love,  'twas  a  fatal  hour,"  she  cried, 

44  When  we  left  sweet  Dublin  Bay.' 

On  the  crowded  deck  of  the  doomed  ship, 

Some  stood  in  their  mute  despair, 
And  some  more  calm,  with  a  holy  lip, 

Sought  the  God  of  the  storm  in  prayer. 
44  She  has  struck  on  a  rock !"  the  seamen  cried. 

In  the  depth  of  their  wild  dismay, 
And  the  ship  went  down,  and  the  fair  young  bride, 

That  sail'd  from  Dublin  Bay. 


KITTY  OF  COLERAINE. 

As  beautiful  Kitty  one  morning  was  tripping, 

With  a  pitcher  of  milk  to  the  fair  of  Coleraine, 
When  she  saw  me  she  stumbled,  the  pitcher  it  tum- 
bled, 
And  all  the  sweet  butter-milk  water'd  the  plain. 
Och,  what  shall  I  do  now  ? 
'Twas  looking  at  you  now, 
Sure,  sure  such  a  pitcher  I'll  ne'er  meet  again : 
'Twas  the  pride  of  my  dairy : 
Och,  Barney  M'Leary! 
You're  sent  as  a  plague  to  the  girls  of  Coleraino. 


I  sat  down  beside  her,  and  gently  did  chide  her, 
That  such  a  misfortune  should  give  her  such 
pain;  j 

A  kiss  then  I  gave  her,  and  before  I  did  leave  her, 
She  vow'd  for  such  pleasure  she'd  break  it  again. 
'Twas  hay-making  season, 
I  can't  tell  the  reason, 
Misfortunes  do  never  come  single,  'tis  plain; 
For  very  soon  after 
Poor  Kitty's  disaster, 
The  never  a  pitcher  was  whole  in  Coleraino. 


THE  HAPPIEST  TIME  IS  NOW. 
Words  by  Samuel  Lover. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  future  bliss, 

Talk  not  to  me  of  joys  gone  by ! 
For  us,  the  happiest  hour  is  this  I 

When  love  bids  time  to  fly. 
The  future — doubt  may  overcast, 

To  shadow  hope's  young  brow; 
Oblivion's  veil  may  shroud  the  past, 

The  happiest  time  is  now. 

Tho'  flowers,  in  spicy  vases  thrown, 

Some  odour  yet  exhale; 
Their  fragrance,  ere  the  bloom  was  flowiu 

Breath  d  sweeter  on  the  gale; 
Like  faded  flowers,  each  parted  bliss 

Let  memory  keep — but  how 
Can  joy  that's  past  be  like  to  this! 

The  happiest  time  is  now. 

Unmark'd  our  course  before  us  lioa 

O'er  time's  eternal  tide; 
And  soon  the  sparkling  ripple  dies 

We  raise,  as  on  we  glide; 
Our  barks  the  brightest  baubles  fling 

For  ever  from  their  prow; 
Then  let  us  gaily  sail  and  sing, 

The  happiest  time  is  now ! 


THERE'S  NOTHING  TRUE  BUT  HEAYO. 
Words  by  Thomas  Mooiie. 

This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show, 

For  man's  illusion  given : 
This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show, 

For  man's  illusion  given. 
The  smiles  of  joy,  the  tears  of  woe, 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow, 
There's  nothing  true  but  heaven. 

Poor  wand'rers  of  a  stormy  day, 
From  wave  to  wave  we're  driv'n; 

And  fancy's  flash,  and  reason's  ray, 
Serve  but  to  li.uht  the  troubled  way. 

The  smiles  of  joy,  &c. 

And  false  the  light  on  glory's  plume, 

As  fading  hues  of  even ; 
And  love  and  hope,  and  beauty's  bloom, 

Are  blossoms  gather'd  for  the  tomb. 
The  smiles  of  joy,  &c. 


MARY,  I  BELIEVED  THEE  TRUE. 
Words  by  Thomas  Moobb. 

Mart,  I  believed  thee  true, 
And  I  was  bless'd  in  thus  believing; 

But  now  I  mourn  that  e'er  I  knew 
A  girl  so  fair  and  so  deceiving  1 

Few  have  ever  lov'd  like  me, — 
0 !  I  have  lov'd  thee  too  sincerely; 

And  few  have  e'er  deceiv'd  like  thee,— 
Alas !  deceiv'd  me  too  severely ! 

Farc-thee-well !  yet  think  awhile 

On  one  whose  bosom  bleeds  to  doubt  thco; 
Who  now  would  rather  trust  that  smile. 

And  die  with  thee  than  live  without  theo! 

Farc-thee-well !  I'll  think  of  thee— 
Thou  leav'st  me  many  a  bitter  token; 

For  see,  distracting  woman  !  see. 
My  peace  is  gone,  my  heart  is  broken. 
Fare-thee'Well ! 
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THE  IltlSII  MAIDEN'S  SONG. 

TnouGH  lofty  Scotia's  mountains, 

Where  savage  grandeur  reigns, 
Though  bright  be  England's  fountains) 

And  fertile  be  her  plains; 
When  'mid  their  charms  I  wander, 

Of  thee  I  think  the  while, 
And  seem  of  thee  the  fonder, 

My  own  green  Isle ! 

While  many  who  have  left  thco 

Seem  to  forget  thy  name, 
Distance  hath  not  bereft  me 

Of  its  endearing  claim- 
Afau  from  thee  sojourning, 

Whether  I  sigh  or  smile, 
I  call  thee  still"11  Mavourneen," 

My  own  green  Isle  1 

Fair  as  the  glittering  waters, 

Thy  emerald  banks  that  lave, 
To  me  thy  graceful  daughters, 

Thy  generous  sons  are  brave. 
Oh !  there  are  hearts  within  theo, 

That  know  not  shame  nor  guile 
And  such  proud  homage  win  thed 

My  own  green  Isle ! 

For  their  dear  sakes  I  love  theo, 

Mavourneen,  though  unseen; 
Bright  be  the  sky  above  thee, 

Thy  shamrock  ever  green ! 
May  evil  ne'er  distress  thee, 

Itfor  darken,  nor  defile, 
But  Heaven  for  ever  bless  thee, 

My  own  green  Isle ! 

COLLEEN    BAW1T. 
Words  by  II.  Abrahams. 

I>y  the  clear  lakes  of  Killarney, 

Walk'd  a  youth,  one  fine  summer  morn, 
Who  softly  was  whisp'ring  blarney 

To  one  whom  he  called  Colleen  Bawn. 
lie  promis'd  her  jewels  so  rare, 

He  promis'd  her  gold  in  galore, 
And  said  that  a  maiden  so  fair, 

Deserv'd  all  she  wish'd  for — and  more. 
Then  beam'd  on  the  sweet  face  of  Eily, 

A  smile  like  the  first  blush  of  dawn, 
And  she  said,  while  glancing  so  slyly, 

You'll  marry  your  own  Colleen  Bawn. 
You  11  marry,  <£c 

He  spoke  of  his  family's  pride — 

She  told  him  at  once  to  be  gone, 
And  said,  "  Sir,  unless  as  a  bride, 

In  vain  you  will  seek  Colleen  Bawn; 
The  wild  flowers  that  grow  by  the  lake 

Are  jewels  sufficient  for  me; 
And  all  the  gold  from  you  I'd  take, 

In  a  plain,  simple  ring  it  must  be." 
Then  bright  grew  the  sweet  face  of  Eily, 

For  he  promis'd  the  very  next  morn, 
To  speak  to  the  priest,  Father  Biley, 

And  marry  his  dear  Colleen  Bawn. 

And  marry,  &c 


CANADIAN  BOAT  SONG. 
Word9  by  Tbomas  Moore. 

Faintly  as  tolls  the  evening  chime, 
Our  voices  keep  tune,  and  our  oars  keep  tlmo; 
Soon  as  the  woods  on  shore  look  dim, 
We'll  sing  at  St  Ann's  our  parting  hymn; 
Row,  brothers,  row !  the  stream  runs  fast, — 
The  rapids  are  near,  and  the  day-li§ht's  past  I 


Why  shduld  we  yet  our  sail  unfurl  P 
There  is  not  a  breath  the  blue  wave  to  curlj 
But  when  the  wind  blows  off  the  shore, 
Oh!  sweetly  we'll  rest  our  weary  oar; 
Blow,  breezes,  blow  !  the  stream  runs  fast, — 
The  rapida  are  near,  and  the  day-l:.ght's  past ! 

Utawa's  tide !  this  trembling  moon 
Shall  see  us  float  o'er  thy  surges  soon. 
Saint  of  this  green  isle,  hear  our  prayers ! 
0  grant  us  cool  heavens  and  favouring  airs .' 
Blow,  breezes,  blow !  the  stream  runs  fast, — 
The  rapids  are  near,  and  the  day-light's  past  t 


THE  ROSE  THAT  BLOSSOMS  IN 
KILLARNEY. 

Through  Erin's  green  and  bonny  isle, 

From  Coleraine  to  Killarney's  waters; 
Each  lovely  haunt  has  had  its  song 

Of  gallant  sons  and  charming  daughters. 
But  oh !  there  is  one  sunny  spot 

To  me  more  dear,  more  priz'd  than  any, 
Where  once  in  lovliness  sprung  up 

The  rose  that  blossoms  in  Killarney. 

The  rose  that  blossoms,  <£«. 

I  thought  when  first  her  eyes  met  mine, 

My  peace,  my  heart  were  gone  for  ever, 
I  did  not  dare  to  speak  of  love, 

For  fear  a  breath  the  charm  should  sever  \ 
Her  cheeks  are  like  the  rose  of  May, 

Her  voice  hath  banish'd  care  from  many, 
No  thought  can  wrong  my  bonny  flower, 

The  rose  that  blossoms  in  Killarney. 

The  rose  that  blossoms,  <Lc 

THE  CRUISKEEN  LAWN. 

Let  the  farmer  praise  his  grounds, 
As  the  huntsman  does  his  hounds, 

And  the  shepherd  his  sweet  shady  grovoj 
But  I,  more  blest  than  they, 
Spend  each  happy  night  and  day, 

With  my  smiling  little  cruiskeen  lawn. 

Gramachree  ma  cruiskeen, 

Slantha  gal  mavourneen, 
Gramachree  ma  cruiskeen  lawn, 

Gramachree  ma  cruiskeen, 

Slantha  gal  mavourneen, 
Arrah  eumaleen  ma  uleen  bawn. 

Immortal  and  divine 

Jolly  Bacchus,  god  of  wine, 
Create  me  by  adoption  your  son; 

In  hopes  that  you'll  comply, 

Then  my  glass  will  ne'er  run  dry, 
Nor  my  charming  little  cruiskeen  lawn. 
Gramachree,  <t& 

And  there's  my  colleen  dhas, 

She's  the  kind  truehearted  lass, 
She's  modest,  oh!  she's  gentle  as  the  swan^ 

Her  smile  is  so  divine, 

Could  I  quaff  it  off  like  wine, 
Her  sweet  hps  should  be  my  cruiskeen  lawa, 
Gramachree,  &c. 

And  when  grim  Death  appears, 

In  a  few  but  pleasant  years, 
And  tells  me  my  glass  it  hath  run, 

I'll  say,  "  Begone  you  knave, 

For  great  Bacchus  gave  me  lave, 
Just  to  drink  another  cruiskeen  lawn.* 
Gramachree,  &o. 
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Then  fill  your  glasses  high, 

Let's  not  part  with  lips  a-dry, 
Though  the  lark  now  proclaims  it  is  dawHS 

And  since  we  can't  remain, 

May  we  shortly  meet  again, 
To  fill  another  cruiskeen  lawn. 

Gramachree,  £c 


RORY  O'MORE. 
Young  Rory  O'More  courted  Kathleen  Bawn, 
He  was  bold  as  a  hawk,  and  she  soft  as  the  dawn; 
He  wish'd  in  his  heart  pretty  Kathleen  to  pleas?. 
And  he  thought  the  best  way  to  do  that  was  to  tease. 
"Now,  Rory,  be  aisy,"  sweet  Kathleen  would  cry, 
(Reproof  on  her  lip,  but  a  smile  in  her  eye;") 
"  With  your  tricks,  I  don't  know,  in  troth,  what  I'm 

about, 
Faith  you've  teas'd  till  I've  put  on  my  cloak  inside 

out." 
"  Och,  jewel,"  says  Rory,  "  that  same  is  the  way 
You've  thrated  my  heart  for  this  many  a  day, 
And  'tis  plas'd  that  I  am,  and  why  cot,  to  be  sure? 
For  'tis  all  for  good  luck,"  says  bold  Rory  O'More. 

"Indeed  then,"  says  Kathleen,  "  do'nt  think  of  tho 

like, 
For  I  half  gave  a  promise  to  Soothering  Mike, 
The  ground  that  I  walk  on  he  loves,  I'll  be  bound." 
"  Faith,"  says  Rory,  "  I'd  rather  love  you  than  the 

ground." 
•'  Now  Rory,  I'll  cry  if  you  do'nt  let  me  go, 
Sure  I  dhrame  every  night  that  I'm  hating  you  so." 
"  Och,"  says  Rory,  "  that  same  I'm  delighted  to  hear, 
For  dhrames  always  go  by  contraries,  my  dear; 
Och  !  jewel,  keep  dhramin'  that  same  till  you  die, 
And  bright  mornin'  will  give  dirty  night  the  black  lie- 
And  'tis  plas'd  that  I  am,  and  why  not,  to  be  sure  ? 
Since  'tis  all  for  good  luck,"  says  bold  Rory  O'More* 
*Arrab,  Kathleen,  my  darlint,  you've  teas'd  mo 

enough, 
And  I've  thrash'd  for  your  sake  Dinny  Grimes  and 

James  Duff, 
And  I've  made  myself,  dhrinkin'  your  health,  quite 

a  baste, 
So  I  think,  after  that,  I  may  talk  to  the  priest ;" 
Then  Rory,  the  rogue,  stole  his  arm  round  her  neck, 
So  soft  and  so  white,  without  freckle  or  speck. 
And  he  look'd  in  her  eyes  that  were  beaming  with 

light, 
And  he  kiss'd  her  sweet  lips— don't  you  think  he 

was  right  ? 
"  Now,  Rory,  leave  off,  Sir,  you'll  hug  me  no  more, 
That's  eight  times  to-day  that  you've  kiss'd  me  bo- 
fore." 
*'  Then  here  goes  another,"  says  he,  "  to  make  sure, 
For  there's  luck  in  odd  numbers,"  says  Rory  O'Moro. 


EILY  MAVOURNEEN. 

Eilt  Mavourneen,  I  see  thee  before  mo 

Fairer  than  ever  with  death's  pallid  hue. 
Mortal  thou  art  not — I  humbly  adore  thee, 

Yea,  with  a  love  which  thou  knowest  is  true. 
Look'st  thou  in  anger — ah,  no;  such  a  feeling 

Ne'er  in  thy  too  gentle  heart  had  a  place, 
Softly  the  smile  of  forgiveness  is  stealing, 

Eily,  my  own,  o'er  that  beautiful  face. 

Once  would  my  heart,  with  the  wildest  emotion, 

Throb,  dearest  Eily,  when  near  me  wert  thou, 
Now  I  regard  thee  with  calm,  deep  devotion, 

Never,  bright  angel,  I  lov'd  thee  as  now. 
Though  in  this  world  wore  so  cruelly  blighted 

All  the  fond  hopes  of  thy  innocent  heart, 
Soon  in  a  holier  region  united, 

Eily  Mavourneen,  we  never  shall  part. 


KATY'S  LETTER. 

Ocn,  girls  dear,  did  you  ever  hear  I  wrote  my  love  a 
letter—  [better; 

And  altho'  he  cannot  read,  sure  I  thought  it  all  tho 

For  why  should  he  be  puzzled  with  hard  spelling  in 
the  matter.  [iaithfully, 

"When  the  meaning  was  so  plain,  that  I  love  him 
I  love  him  faithfully, 

And  he  knows  it,  ohl  he  knows  it  without  one  word 
from  me. 

I  wrote  it,  and  I  folded  it,  and  put  a  seal  upon  it^ 
'Twas  a  seal  almost  as  big  as  the  crown  of  my  new* 

bonnet : 
For  I  would  have  not  the  Pos  tmaster  make  his  remarks 

upon  it, 
As  I'd  said  inside  the  letter,  I  lov'd  him  faithfully. 
I  love  him  faithfully. 

My  heart  was  full,  but  when  I  wrote,  I  did  njt  put 

the  half  in — 
The  neighbours  know  I  love  him,  and  they're  mighty 

fond  of  chaffing; 
So  I  dar'd  not  write  his  name  outside,  for  fear  they 

would  be  laughing, 
So  I  wrote  "from  little  Kate,  to  one  whom  she  loves 

faithfully." 

1  love  him  faithfully. 

Now,  girls,  would  you  believe  it,  that  Postman  so 

consated, 
No  answer  will  he  bring  me,  so  long  as  I  have  waited ; 
But,  maybe  there  may'nt  be  one  for  the  reason  that 

I  stated, 
That  my  love  can  neither  read  nor  write,  but  ho 

loves  me  faithfully. 

He  loves  me  faithfully. 
And  I  know  where'er  my  love  is  that  he  is  true  to  me* 

WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO  LOVE? 
u  What  will  you  do,  love,  when  I  am  going — 

With  white  sail  flowing— the  seas  beyond  ? 
What  will  you  do,  love,  when  waves  divide  us 

And  friends  may  chide  us  for  being  fond?" 
"  Though  waves  divide  us,  and  friends  be  chiding, 

In  faith  abiding  I'll  still  be  true, 
And  I'll  pray  for  thee  on  the  stormy  ocean, 

With  deep  devotion — that's  what  I'd  do." 

"  What  will  you  do,  love,  if  distant  tidings 

Thy  fond  coniidings  should  undermine  ? 
And  I  abiding  'neath  sultry  skies, 

Should  think  other  eyes  as  bright  as  thine  ?* 
"  Oh  name  it  not,  tho'  guilt  and  shame 

Were  on  thy  name,  I'd  still  be  true; 
But  that  heart  of  thine,  should  another  share  it, 

I  could  not  bear  it — what  would  I  do?" 

"  What  would  you  do,  love,  when  home  returning, 

With  hopes  high  burning,  with  wealth  for  you, 
If  my  bark  that  bounded  o'er  foreign  foam, 

Should  be  lost  near  home,  ah,  what  would  you  do?1* 
So  thou  wert  spared,  I'd  bless  the  morrow, 

In  want  and  sorrow,  that  left  me  you, 
And  I'd  welcome  thee  from  the  wasting  billow 

Thy  heart  my  pillow— that's  what  I'd  do." 


THE  DEAR  LITTLE  SHAMROCK 
There's  a  dear  little  plant  that  grows  in  our  isle— 

'Twas  Saint  Patrick  himself,  sure,  that  set  it, 
And  the  sun  on  his  labour  with  pleasure  did  siiijlo, 

And  with  dew  from  his  eye  often  wet  it; 
It  thrives  thro'  the  bog,  thro'  the  brake,  and  the 

mircland, 
And  he  call'd  it  the  dear  little  shamrock  of  Ireland. 
The  sweet  little  shamrock,  the  dear  little  shamrock, 
The  dear  little,  dear  little  shamrock  of  Ireland. 
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The  dear  little  plant  still  grows  in  our  land, 

Fresh  and  fair  as  the  daughters  of  Erin, 
"Whoso  smiles  can  bewitch  and  whose  eyes  can  com* 
mand. 
In  each  climate  they  ever  appear  in; 
For  they  shine  thro'  the  bog,  thro'  the  brake,  and 

the  mireland, 
Just  like  their  own  dear  little  shamrock  of  Ireland. 
The  sweet  little  shamrock,  <£c. 

The  dear  little  plant  that  springs  from  our  soil, 

When  its  three  little  leaves  are  extended, 
Denotes  from  the  stalk  we  together  should  toil, 

And  ourselves  by  ourselves  be  befriended. 
And  still  thro'  the  bog,  thro'  the  brake,  and  the 

mireland, 
From  one  root  should  branch,  like  the  shamrock  of 
Ireland. 

The  sweet  little  shamrock,  &c. 


NOR  AH,  DARLING,  DON'T  BELIEVE  THEM: 
Norah,  darling,  don't  believe  them, 

Never  mind  their  flatt'ring  wiles; 
Trust  a  heart  that  loves  theo  dcaJy, 

Lives  but  in  thy  snnny  smile3. 
I  must  leave  thee,  Norah,  darling, 

Bat  I  leave  my  heart  with  thee; 
Keep  it,  for  'tis  true  and  faithful 

As  a  loving  heart  can  be. 

"When  the  stars  are  round  me  glistmu& 

And  the  moon  shines  bright  above, 
Perhaps,  my  Norah,  thou'lt  be  list'mng 

To  another  tale  of  love. 
Perhaps  they'll  tell  thee  I'll  forget  thco, 

Teach  thy  gentle  heart  to  fear; 
Oh  1  my  Norah,  never  doubt  me,— 

Don't  beJieYa  theim,  Norah,  dear 

They  must  love  thee,  Norah,  darling, 

When  they  look  into  those  eyes; 
Oh  !  thou'lt  never  let  them  rob  me 

Of  the  heart  I  dearly  prize. 
Thou  wilt  not  forget  me,  Norah, 

When  their  tales  of  love  thou  hear; 
Never  heed  their  treacherous  whispers,— 

Don't  believe  them,  Norah,  dear. 


HURRAH  FOR  THE  EMERALD  ISLE. 

Here's  a  health  to  our  friends  that  are  far; 

Here's  a  health  to  our  friends  that  are  near; 
Here's  a  health  to  those  who  rank  first  in  the  war, 

Oh !  the  brave  hearts  that  never  knew  fear. 
Here's  to  him  who  for  freedom  first  draws, 

And  here's  to  the  heart  free  from  guile; 
The  patriot,  friend  to  his  king  and  his  laws, 

Who  stands  by  his  own  native  isle. 

Then  hurrah  for  the  Emerald  Isle! 
Hurrah  for  the  Emerald  Isle ! 

The  patriot,  friend  to  his  king  and  his  laws, 
Who  stands  by  the  Emerald  Isle ! 

And  here's  to  the  bosom's  bright  glow, 

When  the  banner  of  liberty  waves; 
And  here's  "  may  she  circle  her  foe, 

Ere  the  sons  of  her  glory  be  slaves  I" 
Then  here's  to  the  friends  all  around, 

The  emblems  of  Erin's  rich  soil; 
And,  oh !  may  they  ever  when  wanting  bo  found 

To  stand  by  their  own  native  islo. 

Then  hurrah  for  the  Emerald  isle ! 
Then  hurrah  for  the  Emerald  isle! 

And  oh !  may  they  ever  when  wanting  bo  found 
To  stand  by  the  Emerald  T*!   ' 


NORAH  MACHREE. 
YouNO  Phelim  O'Neale  lov'd  sweet  Norah  Machro0| 
The  prettiest  maiden  in  merry  Tralee; 
But  though  she  look'd  on  him  with  favouring  eyes, 
His  love  went  no  farther  than  glances  and  sighs. 
In  sport  or  in  broii  none  were  bolder  than  he, — 
His  heart  then  was  dauntless  as  stout  heart  could  bo. 
But  when  to  her  side  he  attempted  to  steal, 
Faith,  all  in  a  flutter  was  Phelim  O'Neale. 
"  Oh,  Norah  Machree !  sweet  Norah  Machrco ! 
Sure,  you  are  the  girl  that's  bewildering  me. 
Oh,  Norah  Machree  I  sweet  Norah  Machree! 
Your  bright  eyes  an'  sure  are  bewildering  me." 

One  da}'  Phelim  thought  he'd  find  courage  to  tell 
Pretty  Norah  the  love  that  within  him  did  dwell; 
He  went  to  her  cottage  his  suit  to  get  heard, 
But  she  so  bewitch'd  him  he  spoke  not  a  word. 
The  maid  sweetly  smil'd,  still  he  seem'd  in  a  dream  j 
So  finding  smiles  useless,  she  gave  a  loud  scream — 
"  Why,  I  never  kissed  you,"  said  Phelim,  in  fear; 
Says  she,  "  Ain't  you  going  to,  Phelim,  my  dear !" 
Oh,  Norah  Machree,  &c. 

Young  Phelim  thought  twice,  then  he  stole  to  her  side, 
And  ask'd  her,  all  trembling,  to  be  his  sweet  bride; 
Her  answer  you'll  guess,  for  a  sharp,  sudden  sound,—* 
I  think  'twas  a  kiss — broke  the  silence  around. 
If  men  will  be  bashful,  and  dally  like  this, 
A  slight  gentle  hint  is  not  surely  amiss; 
So  when,  pretty  maidens,  in  such  straits  you  bet 
Then  just  take  a  lesson  from  Norah  Machree. 
Ob,  Norah  Machree,  &c. 


THE  FOUR-LEAVED  SHAMROCK. 
I'll  seek  a  four-leav'd  shamrock 

In  all  the  fairy  dells, 
And  if  I  find  the  charmed  leaf, 

Oh,  ham  I'll  work  my  spells^ 

I  would  not  waste  my  magic  might 

On  diamond,  pearl,  or  gold, 
For  treasure  tires  the  weary  sense, 

Such  triumph  is  but  cold : 

But  I  will  play  the  enchanter's  part, 

In  casting  bliss  around; 
Oh,  not  a  tear,  nor  aching  heart, 

Should  in  the  world  be  found. 


To  worth  I  would  give  honour, 

I'd  dry  the  mourner's  tears, 
And  to  the  pallid  Up  recall 

The  smile  of  happier  years; 
And  hearts  that  had  long  been  estrang'd, 

And  friends  that  had  grown  cold, 
Should  meet  again,  like  parted  streams, 

And  mingle  as  of  old. 

Oh,  thus  I'd  play  the  enchanter's  pare, 

In  casting  bliss  around ; 
Oh,  not  a  tear,  nor  aching  heart, 

Should  e»  the  world  be  found. 


The  heart  that  had  be^n  mourning — 

O'er  vanish'd  dream&  yf  love, 
Should  see  them  all  returning, 

Like  Noah's  faithful  dove. 
£nd  hope  should  launch  her  blessed  bark 

*yn  sorrow's  darkening  sea; 
XUnd  misery's  children  have  an  ark, 

And  saved  from  sinking  be. 

Oh,  thus  I'd  play  the  enchanter's  part, 

In  casting  bliss  arouid : 
Oh,  not  a  tear,  nor  aching  heart, 

Should  in  the  world  bo  found. 
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TTIE  HERO  OF  BALLTNACRAZY, 

VTiiex  I  liv'd  once  in  Ballinacrazy,  dear, 

The  girls  were  all  tight  as  a  daisy,  dear; 

When  I  gave  them  a  smack  they  whisper'd  good  lack, 

And  cried,  Paddy  now  can't  you  be  aisy,  dear. 

First  I  married  Miss  Dolly  O'Daisy,  dear, 
She  had  two  swivel  eyes — wore  a  jaisy,  dear, 
Then  to  fat  Miss  Malone,  weighing  seventeen  aton© 
Then  to  lantern -j aw 'd  shinny  O'Casy,  dear. 
When  I  lived,  &c. 

Then  I  married  Miss  Dorothy  Taizy,  dear, 
She  was  a  toast  once  in  Ballinacrazy,  dear; 
Her  left  leg  was  good,  but  its  fellow  was  wood, 
And  she  hopp'd  like  a  duck  round  a  daisy,  dear. 
When  I  lived,  &c. 

Then  I  married  her  sister  Miss  Taizy,  dear, 
But  she  turned  out  so  idle  and  lazy,  dear, 
That  I  took  from  the  peg,  my  deceased  lady's  leg, 
To  lather  my  live  one  when  lazy,  dear. 
When  I  lived,  &c. 

Next  I  married  ould  rich  mother  Hazy,  dear, 
She'd  a  cough  and  employed  Dr  Blazy,  dear; 
But  some  drops  that  he  gave  dropp'd  her  into  hex 

grave, 
But  her  cash  made  me  very  soon  aisy,  dear. 
When  I  lived,  &c. 

Now  says  I  to  ould  Father  O'Mazy,  dear 

Don't  my  weddings  and  funerals  plaise  you,  dear; 

Oh,  says  he,  you  blackguard,  betwixt  church  and 

church-yard, 
Oh,  you  never  will  let  me  be  aisy,  dear. 
When  I  lived,  <Lc. 

Oh,  woman  I  live  but  to  plaiso  j.'ou,  dear, 
I'm  the  hero  of  Ballinacrazy,  dear, 
111  marry  you  all,  lean,  fat,  sL     t,  and  tall, 
Olio  after  the  other,  to  plaise  you,  dear. 
When  I  lived,  &c. 


JESSIE, 
Words  by  Samcel  Loveb. 

6weet  Jessie  was  young  and  simple, 
And  mirth  beam'd  in  her  eye, 

And  her  smile  made  a  rosy  dimplo 
Where  love  might  wish  to  lie. 

Cut  when  lovers  were  sighing  after, 
And  vow'd  she  was  matchless  fair, 

Her  silver  sounding  laughter 
Said  love  had  not  been  there. 

The  summer  had  seen  her  smiling1, 
'Mong  flowers  as  fair  as  she; 

But  autumn  beheld  her  sighing, 
When  tho  leaves  fell  from  tho  tree 

And  the  light  of  her  eyo  was  shaded, 
And  her  brow  had  a  cast  of  care, 

And  the  rose  on  her  cheek  was  faded, 
For,  oh !  love  had  been  there. 

No  ring  is  upon  her  finger, 
And  her  raven  locks  are  gray, 

Yet  traces  of  beauty  linger, 
Like  the  light  of  the  parting  dej** 

She  looks  with  a  glance  so  tecclc? 

On  a  locket  of  golden  hair, 
And  a  tear  to  his  ship's  defender, 

Bhows  1oy©'s  own  dwelling  tker?,' 


LOVE'S  YOUNG  DREAM, 
Words  by  Thomas  Mooee. 

Oil!  the  days  are  gone,  when  beauty  bright 

My  heart's  chain  wove; 
When  my  dream  of  life,  from  morn  till  night, 

Was  love,  still  love! 
New  hope  may  bloom,  and  days  may  come, 

Of  milder,  calmer  beam, 
But  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  lifo 

As  love's  young  dream  ! 
Oh  1  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  lifo 

As  love's  young  dream  J 


Though  the  bard  to  a  purer  fame  may  soar, 

When  wild  youth's  past; 
Though  he  win  the  wise,  who  frown'd  before, 

To  smile  at  last; 
He'll  never  meet  a  joy  so  sweet, 

In  all  his  noon  of  fame, 
As  when  first  he  sung  to  woman's  ear 

His  soul  felt  flame, 
And,  at  every  close,  she  blush'd  to  hear 

The  one  lov'd  name  1 


Oh !  that  hallow'd  form  is  ne'er  forgot, 

Which  first  love  trae'd; 
Still  it  lingering  haunts  the  greenest  spot 

On  memory's  waste ! 
'Twas  odour  fled  as  soon  as  shed, 

'Twas  morning's  winged  dreamt 
'Twas  a  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 

On  life's  dull  stream. 
Ohl  'twas  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 

On  life's  dull  stream. 

THE  BOYS  OF  THE  IRISH  BRIGADE. 

What  for  should  I  sing  you  of  Roman  or  Greek, 

Or  the  boys  we  hear  tell  of  in  story; 
Come  match  me  for  fighting,  for  frolic,  or  freak, 

An  Irishman's  reign  in  his  glory. 
For  Ajax,  and  Hector,  and  bold  Agamemnon 

Were  up  to  the  tricks  of  our  trade,  O, 
But  the  rollicking  boys  for  war,  women,  and  noise, 

Are  the  boys  of  the  Irish  Bx*igade,  0  1 


What  for  should  I  sing  you  of  Helen  of  Troy, 

Or  the  mischief  that  came  by  her  flirting; 
There's  Biddy  M'Clinch.  the  pride  of  Fermoy, 

Twice  as  much  of  a  Helen,  that's  certain. 
Then  for  Venus  Medica  or  queen  Cleopatra, 

Bad  luck  to  the  word  should  be  said,  0, 
By  the  rollicking  boys  for  war,  women,  and  noiso, 

The  boys  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  O ! 


What  for  should  I  sing  of  classical  fun, 

Or  of  games  whether  Grecian  or  Persian; 
Sure  the  Curragh's  the  place  where  the  knowing 
one's  donv, 

And  Mallow  that  flogs  for  divarsion. 
For  fighting,  for  drinking,  for  women  and  all, 

No  time  like  our  times  e'er  were  made,  O, 
By  the  rollicking  boys  for  war,  women,  and  noise 

The  boys  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  O I 
. 


* 


THE  BOYS  OF  KILKENNY. 

The  boys  of  Kilkenny  are  brave  roaring  blades, 
And  whenever  they  meet  with  the  pretty  young 

maids, 
They  kiss  'em  and  coax  'em,  and  spend  their  money 

free, 
Oh!  of  all  tho  towns  in  Ireland,  Kilkenny  for  me. 


fn  the  town  of  Kilkenny  there  runs  a  clear  stream, 
.n  the  town  of  Kilkenny  there  lives  a  fair  dame; 
Her  lips  are  like  roses,  and  her  cheeks  much  the  same, 
\ike  a  dish  of  sweet  strawberries  smother'd  in  cream. 
Fal  de  ral,  &o. 

Her  eyes  are  as  black  as  Kilkenny's  black  coal, 
Ind  through  my  poor  bosom  they've  burnt  a  big  hole, 
Her  mind,  like  its  river's  clear,  gentle,  and  pure, 
3ut  her  heart  is  more  hard  than  its  marble  I'm  sure. 
Fal  de  ral,  &c. 

Kilkenny's  a  pretty  town,  and  shines  where  it  stands, 
Vnd  the  more  I  think  on  it,  the  more  my  heart  warms, 
-)h  !  if  I  was  in  Kilkenny  I'd  think  myself  at  home, 
for  'tis  there  I  get  sweethearts,  but  here  I  get  none. 
Fal  de  ral,  &c. 
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HAD  I  A  HEART  FOR  FALSEHOOD 
FRAMED. 
Words  by  R.  B.  Sheridan. 
Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood  framed, 

It  ne'er  could  injure  you; 
For  tho'  your  tongue  no  promise  claim'd, 

Your  charms  would  make  me  true. 
To  you  no  soul  shall  bear  deceit, 

No  stranger  offer  wrong; 
But  friends  in  all  the  aged  you'll  meet, 
And  lovers  in  the  young. 

But  when  they  learn  that  you  have  blcrt 

Another  with  your  heart, 
They'll  bid  aspiring  passion  rest, 

And  act  a  brother's  part. 
Then,  lady,  dread  not  their  deceit, 

Nor  fear  to  suffer  wrong; 
For  friends  in  all  the  aged  you'll  mcotj 

And  lovers  in  the  young, 

T>  MOURN  THE  HOPES  THAT  LEAVE  ME, 
Words  by  Thomas  Mooeb. 

I'd  mourn  the  hopes  that  leave  mo. 

If  thy  smiles  had  left  me  too; 
I  d  weep  when  friends  deceive  me, 

Hadst  thou  been  like  them  untrue. 
i»ut  while  I've  thee  before  me, 

With  heart  so  warm,  and  eyes  so  bright 
JNo  clouds  can  linger  o'er  mo, 

That  smile  turns  them  all  to  light. 

Tis  not  in  fate  to  harm  mo, 

irn-       ,e.fate  leaves  thy  love  to  me; 
lis  not  in  joy  to  charm  me, 

Unless  joy  be  shar'd  with  ttee. 
Une  minute's  dream  about  thee 

Were  worth  a  long  and  endless  year 
Of  waking  bliss  without  thee, 

My  own  love,  my  only  dear  I 

And  though  the  hope  be  gone,  love, 

lhat  long  sparkled  o'er  our  way, 
Oh!  we  shall  journey  on,  love, 

More  safely  without  its  ray. 
Far  better  lights  shall  win  me, 

Ihe  mind,  that  burns  within  me 
And  pure  smiles  from  thee  at  homo. 

Thus,  when  the  lamp  that  lighted 

ihe  traveller,  at  first  goes  out, 
tie  feels  awhile  benighted, 

And  looks  round  in  fear  and  doubt. 
But  soon,  the  prospect  clearing 

A,  dyth  HdleSSfta,"Iisht  on  be  tread* 
Ana  thinks  no  lamp  so  cheering 

As  that  light  which  heaven  sheds  I 


WHEN  nE  WHO  ADORES  THEE. 
Words  by  Thomas  Moore. 
Witen  he  who  adores  thee  has  left  but  the  namo 

Of  his  fault  and  his  sorrow  behind, 
0  say,  wilt  thou  weep,  when  they  darken  the  famo 

Of  a  life  that  for  thee  was  resign 'd  ? 
Yes,  weep,  and  however  my  foes  may  condemn, 

Thy  tears  shall  efface  their  decree; 
For  heav'n  can  witness,  though  guiltv  to  them, 

I  have  been  but  too  faithful  to  thee  I 

»Vith  thee  were  the  dreams  of  my  earliest  love; 

Every  thought  of  my  reason  was  thine: — 
In  my  last  humble  prayer  to  the  Spirit  above, 

Thy  name  shall  be  mingled  with  mine ! 
Oh  !  blest  are  the  lovers  and  friends  who  shall  live, 

The  days  of  thy  glory  to  see; 
Cut  the  next  dearest  blessing  that  heaven  can  givo 

Is  the  pride  of  thus  dying  for  thee !  * 


LET  ERIN  REMEMBER  THE  DAYS  OF  OLD, 

Words  ty  Thojias  Moore. 
Let  Erin  remember  the  days  of  old, 

Ere  faithless  sons  betray'd  her; 
When  Malachi  wore  the  collar  of  gold, 

Which  he  won  from  her  proud  invader; 
When  her  king  with  standard  of  green  unfurlM, 

Led  the  Red  Branch  knights  to  danger, 
Ere  the  emerald  gem  of  the  western  world 

Was  set  in  the  crown  of  a  stranger. 

On  Lough-Neagh's  bank,  as  the  fisherman  strays, 
When  the  clear  cold  eve's  declining, 

He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days 

1    In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining ! 

Thus  shall  memory  often,  in  dreams  sublime, 
Catch  a  glimpse  of  the  days  that  are  over: 

Thus  sighing,  look  through  the  waves  of  time, 
For  the  long-faded  glories  they  cover. 

ANSWER  TO  KATE  KEARNEY. 
On,  yes!  I  ha\je^een  this  Kate  Kearney, 
\\  ho  lives  near  the  Lake  of  Killarney ; 

From  her  love-beaming  eye 

What  mortal  can  ily, 
Unsubdu'd  by  the  glance  of  Kate  Kearney? 

For  that  eye,  so  seducinoly  beaming, 
Assures  me  of  mischief  she's  dreaming: 

And  I  feel  'tis  in  vain 

To  fly  from  the  chain 
That  binds  me  to  lovely  Kate  Kearney. 

At  eve,  when  I've  met  this  Kate  Kearney 
On  the  flower-mantled  banks  of  Eillarncy, 

Her  smile  would  impart 
Thrilling  joy  to  my  heart, 
As  I  gaz'd  on  the  charming  Kate  Kearney. 

On  the  banks  of  Killarney  reclining, 
My  bosom  to  rapture  resigning, 

I've  felt  the  keen  smart 

Of  love's  fatal  dart, 
And  inhal'd  the  warm  sigh  of  Kate  Kearney. 

MARCH  TO  THE  BATTLE  FIELD. 
Composed  t>y  Dr  A.  O'Meara. 
chorus. 
March  to  the  battle  field, 

The  foe  is  now  before  us; 
Each  heart  is  freedom's  shield, 
And  heaven  is  smiling  o'er  us. 

The  woes  and  pains,  the  galling  chains, 

Which  kept  our  spirits  under, 
In  proud  disdain  we've  broke  again. 
And  tore  each  link  asunder.  ° 
March  to  the  battle  field,  to. 
D 
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Who,  for  his  country  brave, 
Would  fly  from  her  invader  ? 

Who,  his  base  life  to  save, 
Would,  traitor-like,  degrade  her. 
March  to  the  battle  field,  &c 

Our  hallow'd  cause,  our  home  and  law3, 
'Gainst  tyrant  power  sustaining, 

We'll  gain  a  crown  of  bright  renown, 
Or  die  our  rights  maintaining. 
March  to  the  battle  field,  <£c. 


A  SWEET  IRISH  GIRL  IS  THE  DAELI2JG 

FOR  ME. 
If  they  talk  about  ladies,  I'll  tell  them  the  plan 
Of  myself — to  be  sure  I'm  a  neat  Irishman, 
There  is  neither  Sultana  nor  foreign  Ma'am 'sello, 
That  has  charms  to  please  me  or  coax  me  so  well, 
As  the  sweet  Irish  girl,  so  charming  to  see. 
And  sing  filliloo,  fire  away,  frisky  shall  be, 
Gca !  a  sweet  Irish  girl  is  the  darling  for  ins,,— - 
For  she's  pretty, 
She's  witty, 
She's  coaxing, 
She's  smiling, 

Beguiling  to  see,  to  aco; 
She  rattles, 
She  prattles, 
She  dances, 
And  prances. 
Och,  a  sweet  Irish  girl  is  the  darling  for  me. 

Now  some  girls  they  are  little,  and  some  they  are  ta'J, 
Och,  others  are  big,  too,  and  others  are  small; 
And  some  that  are  teasing  are  bandy  I  tell; 
Still  none  can  please  me  or  coax  me  so  will, 
As  the  dear  Irish  girl  so  charming  to  see;  — 
Och,  a  sweet  Irish  girl  is  the  girl  for  me— 
For  she's  pretty,  &c. 
THE   PRINCE'S   DAY. 
Words  by  Thomas  Moore. 

Though  dark  are  our  sorrows,  to-day  we'll  forget 
them, 
And  smile  through  our  tears,  like  a  sunbeam  in 
showers; 
There  never  were  hearts,  if  our  rulers  would  let  them, 
More  form'd  to  be  grateful  and  bless'd  than  oars  I 
But  just  when  the  chain 
Has  ceas'd  to  pain, 
And  hope  has  enwreath'd  it  round  with  flowers, 
There  comes  a  new  link 
Our  spirits  to  sink — 
Oh !  the  joy  that  we  taste,  like  the  light  of  the  poles, 

Is  a  flash  amid  darkness,  too  brilliant  to  stay; 

But  though  'twere  the  last  little  spark  in  our  souls, 

We  must  light  it  up  now  on  our  Prince's  day. 

Contempt  on  the  minion  who  calls  you  disloyal; 
Though  fierce  to  your  foe,  to  your  friends  you  aro 
true, 
And  the  tribute  most  high  to  a  head  that  is  royal, 
Is  love  from  a  heart  that  loves  liberty  too. 
While  cowards,  who  blight 
Your  fame,  your  right, 
Would  shrink  from  the  blaze  of  the  battle  array, 
The  Standard  of  Green 
In  front  would  be  seen. 
Oh!  my  life  on  your  faith !  were  yousummou'd  this 
minute, 
You'd  cast  eveiy  bitter  remembrance  away, 
And  show  what  the  arm  of  Erin  has  in  it, 
When  rous'd  by  the  foe,  on  her  Prince's  day. 

lie  loves  the  green  Isle,  and  his  love  is  recorded 
In  hearts  which  have  suffer'd  too  much  to  forget; 

And  hope  shall  bo  crown 'd,  and  attachment  rewarded, 
And  Erin's  gay  jubilee  shine  out  yet  1 


The  gem  may  be  broko 
By  many  a  stroke, 
Cut  nothing  can  cloud  its  native  ray, 
Each  fragment  will  cast 
A  light  to  the  last ! — 
And  thus,  Erin,  my  country!  though  broken  thou  art, 
There's  a  lustre  within  thee,  that  ne'er  will  decay: 
A  spirit  which  beams  through  each  suffering  part, 
And  now  smile  at  their  pain,  on  the  Prince's  day  I 


ERIN!  0  ERIN! 
Words  by  Thomas  Mooee. 

Lihe  the  bright  lamp  that  lay  in  Kil dare's  holy  fano, 
And  burn'd  through  long  ages  of  darkness  and 
storm, 

Is  the  heart  that  sorrows  have  frown 'd  on  in  vain. 
Whose  spirit  outlives  them  unfading  and  warm : 

Erin  !  0  Erin  !  thus  bright  through  the  tears 

Of  a  long  night  of  bondage  thy  spirit  appears. 

The  nations  have  fall'n,  and  thou  still  art  young, 
Thy  sun  is  but  rising  when  others  are  set; 

And  though  slavery's  cloud  o'er  thy  morning  hath 
hung, 
The  full  noon  of  freedom  shall  beam  round  thee  yet. 

Erin !  0  Erin  !  though  long  in  the  shade, 

Thy  star  shall  shine  out  when  the  proudest  shall  fade. 


UnehiU'd  by  the  rain,  and  unwak'd  by  the  wind, 
The  lily  lies  sleeping  through  winter's  cold  hour, 

Till  the  hand  of  spring  her  dark  chain  unbind, 
And  daylight  and  liberty  bless  the  young  flower. 

Erin  !  0  Erin  !  thy  winter  is  past, 

And  the  hope  that  liv'd  through  it  shall  blossom  ct 
last. 


TO   LADIES'   EYES, 

Words  by  Thomas  Mcoee. 

To  ladies'  eyes  a  round,  boys, 

We  can't  refuse,  we  can't  refuse, 
Though  bright  eyes  so  abound,  boys, 

"lis  hard  to  choose,  'tis  hard  to  choose* 
For  thick  as  stars  that  lighten 

Yon  airy  bowers,  yon  airy  bowers, 
The  countless  eyes  that  brighten 

This  earth  of  ours,  this  earth  of  our3. 
But  fill  the  cup — where'er,  boys, 

Our  choice  may  fall,  our  choice  may  fall, 
We're  sure  to  find  love  there,  boys, 

So  drink  them  all !  so  drink  them  all  1 

Some  looks  there  are  so  holy, 

They  seem  but  given,  they  seem  but  gives, 
As  splendid  beacons,  solely, 

To  light  to  heaven,  to  light  to  heaven. 
While  some — oh!  ne'er  believe  them — 

With  tempting  ray,  with  tempting  ray 
Would  lead  us  (God  forgive  them !) 

The  other  way,  the  other  way. 
But  fill  the  cup,  <fcc. 

In  some,  as  in  a  mirror, 

Love  seems  portray 'd,  love  seems  portray 'dj 
But  shun  the  flattering  error, 

:Tis  but  his  shade,  'tis  but  his  shade. 
Himself  has  fix'd  his  dwelling 

In  eyes  we  know,  in  eyes  we  know, 
Zn  lips — but  this  is  telling; 

So  here  they  go !  so  here  they  go  I 

Fill  up,  fill  up  where'er,  boys,  £cu 
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'TWAS  WITHIN  A  MILE  OF  EDINBURGH 
TOWN. 

Twas  within  a  mile  of  Edinburgh  town, 

In  the  rosy  time  of  the  year; 
Sweet  flowers  bloom'd,  and  the  grass  was  down, 
And  each  shepherd  woo'd  his  dear. 
Bonnie  Jockey,  blythe  and  gay, 
Kiss'd  sweet  Jenny,  making  hay: 
The  lassie  blush'd,  and  frowning  cried,   "No,  no, 

it  will  not  do; 
Icanna,  canna,  winna,  winna,  mamma  buckle  to." 

Jockey  was  a  wag  fl*at  never  would  wed, 
Though  long  he  had  followed  the  lass; 
Contented  she  earned  and  ate  her  brown  bread, 
And  merrily  turn'd  up  the  grass. 
Bonnie  Jockey,  blythe  and  free, 
Won  her  heart  right  merrily: 
Yet  still  she  blush'd,  and  frowning  cried,  "No,  no, 

it  will  not  do ; 
I  canna,  canna,  winna,  winna,  maunna  buckle  to." 

But  when  he  vow'd  he  would  make  her  his  bride, 

Though  his  flocks  and  herds  were  not  few, 
She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  a  kiss  beside, 
And  vow'd  she'd  for  ever  be  true. 
Bonnie  Jockey,  blythe  and  free, 
Wron  her  heart  right  merrily: 
At  church  she  no  more  frowning  cried,   "No,  no, 

it  will  not  do; 
I  canna,  canna,  winna,  winna,  maunna  buckle  to." 

THE  YEAR  THAT'S  AW  A. 
O  here's  to  the  year  that's  awa! 
We'll  drink  it  in  strong  and  in  sma', 
And  here's  to  the  bonnie  young  lassie  we  Io'ed, 
While  swift  flew  the  year  that's  awa. 
And  here's  to  the,  &c. 
And  here's  to  the  soldier  wha  bled— 
To  the  sailor  wha  bravely  did  fa'; 
Their  fame  is  alive,  tho'  their  spirits  are  fled 
On  the  wings  of  the  year  that's  awa. 
Their  fame  is  alive,  &e. 

And  here's  to  the  friend  we  can  trust, 
When  the  storms  of  adversity  blaw;  ' 
May  he  join  in  our  song,  and  lie  nearest  our  heart- 
is  or  depart  like  the  year  that's  awa. 
May  he  join  in,  &c. 

LASS,  GIN  YE  LO'E~ME,  TELL  ME  NOO. 
Words  by  Jasies  Tytlee. 
I  hae  laid  a  herring  in  saut, 

Lass,  gin  ye  lo'e  me,  tell  me  noo; 
I  hae  brewed  a  forpet  o'  maut, 

And  I  canna  come  ilka  day  to  woo. 
I  hae  a  calf  will  soon  be  a  cow, 

Lass,  gin  ye  lo'e  me,  tell  me  noo; 
I  hae  a  pig  will  soon  be  a  sow, 

And  I  canna  come  ilka  day  to  woo. 
I  hae  a  house  on  yonder  muir, 

Lass,  gin  ye  lo'e  me,  tell  me  noo; 
Three  sparrows  may  dance  upon  the  floor, 

And  I  canna  come  ilka  day  to  woo. 
I  hae  a  but,  and  I  hae  a  ben, 

Lass,  gin  ye  lo'e  me,  tak'  me  noo; 
I  hae  three  chickens  and  a  fat  hen, 

And  I  canna  come  ony  mair  to  woo. 

I  hae  a  hen  wi'  a  happity  leg, 

iLass,  gin  ye  lo'e  me,  tell  me  noo; 
And  ilka  day  it  lays  me  an  egg, 
And  I  canna  come  ilka  day  to  woo. 
I  hae  a  kebbock  upon  my  shelf, 

Lass,  gin  ye  lo'e  me,  tell  me  noo; 
I  down  a  eat  it  a'  myself, 
And  I  winna  come  odv  mair  to  woo. 


I  NEITHER  GAT. 

Ana—"  The  Laird  o'  Cockpen" 

I  keitoek  gat  plenishing,  siller,  nor  land. 
Wi'  the  bonnie  wee  lassie  that  gae  me  her  hand* 
Bat  I  gat  a  kind  heart,  an'  a  lovelv  black  e'e, 
And  these  were  worth  manors  and  mailings  to' me. 

I  might  had  a  wife  wi'  a  board  in'- school  air, 
Bedizen'd  wi'  trinkets  and  pearlins  sae  rare; 
A  weel  stcckit  purse,  an'  a  lang  pedigree, 
But  these  without  true  love  wad  ne'er  suited  me. 

Commend  me  to  Jeanie,  there's  grace  in  her  air, 
And  purity  reigns  in  her  bosom  sae  fair; 
The  tones  o'  her  voice,  and  the  blink  o'  her  e'e, 
An'  her  smiles  sae  bewitchin'  are  treasures  to  me. 


When  absent  frae  her  how  my  bliss  is  impair'd, 
Tho'  I  dine  wi'  the  leddies  an'  drink  wi'  the  lair, 
But  to  meet  her  again,  an'  her  sweet  bairnies  tine, 
Is  worth  manors,  an'  mailings,  an'  kingdoms  to  me. 


d; 


O'ER  THE  HILLS  BESSIE. 

O'er  the  hills,  Bessie,  and  over  the  heather, 
To  find  a  lone  bower,  we'll  wander  together; 
Our  beds  shall  be  roses;  our  shelter  the  skies; 
Each  spot  will  grow  lovely  when  lit  by  those  eyes. 
At  twilight's  soft  glow,  we'll  whisper  of  love, 
As  nrghtbird's  swe.et  melody  flows  from  above. 
O'er  the  hills,  &c. 

Beneath  the  sweet  briar,  we'll  look  back  on  eacli 

scene 
Of  tumult  and  city  and  bless  the  bright  green ; 
In  summer  we'll  wander  the  river  along, 
And  Bessie  shall  cheer  winters  gloom  with  a  soncr; 
And  oh !  my  dear  Bessie,  when  charms  shall  depart, 
I'll  gazeonthy  mind  andstill  twine  round  thy  heart. 
O'er  the  hills,  <fcc. 


JEANIE    MORRISON. 
Words  by  Motheewell. 

I've  wander'd  east,  I've  wander'd  west, 

Thro'  many  a  weary  way, 
But  never,  never  can  forget, 

The  love  of  life's  young  day. 
My  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

The  thoughts  of  bygone  years 
Still  fling  their  shadows  o'er  my  path, 

And  dim  my  eyes  with  tears. 
0  morning  life,  O  morning  love, 

O  lightsome  days  and  lang, 
When  honey'd  hopes  around  our  hearts 

Like  summer  blossoms  sprang. 
Dear  Jeanie  Morrison. 

The  fount  that  first  burst  from  my  heart, 

Still  travels  on  its  way, 
And  channels  deeper  as  it  flows, 

The  love  of  life's  young  day. 
0  dear,  dear  Jeanie" Morrison, 

Since  we  were  sunder'd  young, 
I've  never  seen  your  face,  nor  heard 

The  music  of  your  tongue. 
But  I  could  bear  my  wretched  fate, 

And  still  could  happy  be, 
Did  I  but  know  your  heart  still  dream'd 

Of  bygone  days  and  me. 
Dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 
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DRAW  THE  SWORD,  SCOTLAND. 
Words  by  G.  R.  Planche.    Music  by  G.  H.  RoDWELt,. 
Draw  the  sword,  Scotland,  Scotland,  Scotland! 
Over  moor  and  mountain  Lath  passed  the  war* 
sign; 
The  pibroch  is  pealing,  pealing,  pealing; 

Who  heeds  not  the  summons  is  nae  son  o'  thine< 
The  clans  they  are  gathering,  gathering,  gathering, 
The  clans  they  are  gathering  by  loch  and  by  lea; 
The  banners  they  are  flying,  flying,  flying, 

The  banners  they  are  flying  that  lead  to  victory. 
Draw  the  sword,  Scotland,  Scotland,  Scotland! 
Charge  as  you've  charged  in  the  days  o'  lang- 
syne; 
Sound  to  the  onset,  the  onset,  the  onset, 
He  who  but  falters  is  nae  son  o'  thine. 

Sheathe  the  sword,  Scotland,  Scotland,  Scotland! 

Sheathe  the  sword  Scotland,  for  dimm'd  is  its 
shine. 
The  foemen  are  fleeing,  fleeing,  fleeing, 

And  who  kens  nae  mercy  is  nae  son  o'  thine! 
The  struggle  is  over,  over,  over, 

The  struggle  is  over!— the  victory  won! 
There  are  tears  for  the  fallen,  the  fallen,  the  fallen, 

And  glory  for  all  who  their  duty  have  done ! 
Sheathe  the  sword,  Scotland,  Scotland,  Scotland! 

With  thy  loved  thistle  new  laurels  entwine; 
Time  shall  ne'er  part  them,  part  them,  part  them, 

But  hand  down  the  garland  to  each  son  o'  thine. 


OH!  GIN  I  WERE  A  BARON'S  HEIR. 

Music  by  J.  W.  Holdeb. 
On,  gin  I  were  a  baron's  heir, 
And  could  I  braid  wi'  gems  yer  hair, 
And  mak  ye  braw  as  ye  are  fair, 

Lassie,  would  ye  luve  me? 

And  could  I  tak  ye  to  the  town, 

And  shaw  ye  braw  sights  mony  a  ane, 

And  busk  ye  fine  in  silken  gown, 

Lassie,  would  ye  luve  me? 

Or  should  ye  be  content  to  pruve, 
In  lowly  life  unfading  luve, 
A  heart  that  naught  on  earth  could  muvo, 
Lassie,  would  ye  luve  me? 

And  ere  the  lay'rock  wing  the  skie, 
Say,  wad  ye  to  the  forest  hie, 
And  work  wi'  me  sae  merrilie, 

Lassie,  could  ye  luve  me? 
t 
And  when  the  braw  moon  glistens  o'er 
Our  wee  bit  bield  and  heathery  muir, 
Will  ye  na  greet  for  ye're  sae  puir, 

Lassie,  tho'  I  luve  ye? 

For  I  hae  nought  to  offer  ye, 
Nae  gowd  frae  mine,  nae  pearl  frae  sea, 
Nor  am  I  come  o'  hie  degree, 
Lassie,  but  I  luve  ye. 


CONNIE  WOOD  OF  CRAIGIE  LEA. 

Words  by  Tannahill. 
Thou  bonnie  wood  of  Craigie  lea, 

Thou  bonnie  wood  of  Craigie  lea, 
Near  thee  I  passVl  life's  early  day, 

And  won  my  Mary's  heart  in  thee. 

The  bmom,  the  brier,  the  birken  bush, 
Bloom  bonnie  o'er  the  flow'ry  lea, 

And  a'  the  sweets  that  ane  can  wish, 
Frae  nature's  han'  arc  strew'd  on  thee, 
Thou  bonnie  wood,  4c. 


Far  ben  thy  dark  green  plantin's  shade, 
The  cushat  croodles  am'rouslie; 

The  mavis  down  thy  buchted  glade, 
Gars  echo  ring  frae  every  tree. 
Thou  bonnie  wood,  &c. 

Awa',  ye  thoughtless,  murd'ring  gang, 

Wha  tear  the  nestlings  ere  they  flee! 
They'll  sing  you  yet  a  canty  sang, 

Then,  O  in  pity  let  them  be! 
Thou  bonnie  wood,  &c. 
When  winter  blaws  in  sleety  show'rs 

Frae  aff  the  Norlan'  hills  sae  hie, 
He  lightly  skiffs  thy  bonnie  bow'rs, 

As  laith  to  harm  a  flow'r  in  thee. 
Thou  bonnie  wood,  &c. 

Tho'  fate  should  drag  me  south  the  line, 
Or  o'er  the  wide  Atlantic  sea, 

The  happy  hours  I'll  ever  mind, 
That  I  in  youth  hae  spent  in  thee, 
Thou  bonnie  wood,  &c. 


THERE  LIVES  A  YOUNG  LASSIE. 
Words  by  John  Imlah. 
Tiiere  lives  a  young  lassie,  far  doon  in  yon  glen, 
And  I  lo'e  that  lassie,  as  nae  ane  may  ken  ! 
O !  a  saint's  faith  may  vary,  but  faithfu'  I'll  be, 
For  weel  I  lo'e  Mary,  and  Mary  lo'es  me. 

Red,  red  as  the  rowan,  her  smiling  wee  raou'; 

And  white  as  the  gowan,  her  breast  and  her  brow! 

Wi'  the  foot  of  a  fairy,  she  links  o'er  the  lea, 

0 !  weel  I  lo'e  Mary,  and  Mary  lo'es  me. 
There  lives  a  young  lassie,  &c. 

She  sings  sweet  as  ony  wee  bird  o'  the  air, 
She's  blythe  as  she's  bonnie,  she's  guid  as  she's  fair 
Like  a  lammie,  as  airy  and  artless  is  she; 
O!  weel  I  lo'e  Mary,  and  Mary  io'es  me. 
There  lives  a  young  lassie,  &c. 

THE  ROWAN  TREE. 

On!  rowan  tree,  oh!  rowan  tree,  thou'lt  aye  be 

dear  to  me, 
\lntwined  thou  art  wi'  mony  tics  o'  name  and 

infancy; 
Thy  leaves  were  aye  the  first  o'  spring,  thy  flow'rs 

the  simmer's  pride, 
There  was  nae  sic  a  bonnie  tree,  in  a  the  country 

side. 

Oh !  rowan  tree,  &c 

How  fair  wert  thou  in  simmer  time,  wi'  a'  thy 

clusters  white, 
How  rich  and  gay  thy  autumn  dress,  wi'  berries 

red  and  bright; 
We  sat  aneatii  thy  spreading  shade,  the  bairnies 

round  thee  ran, 
They  pu'd  thy  bonnie  berries  red,  and  necklaces 

they  Strang. 

Oh !  rowan  tree,  &c. 

On  thy  fair  stem  were  mony  names,  which  now 

nae  mair  I  see, 
But  they're  engraven  on  my  heart,  forgot  they 

ne'er  can  be ! 
My  mother!  oh!  I  see  her  still,  she  smil'd  our 

sports  to  see, 
Wi'  little  Jeanie  on  her  lap,  wi'  Jamie  at  her  knee! 
Oh !  rowan  tree,  &c. 

Oh !  there  arose  my  father's  prayer,  in  holy  even- 
ings calm, 

How  sweet  was  then  my  mother's  voice,  in  the 
martyr's  psalm; 

Now  a'  are  gane!  we  meet  nae  mair  aneath  the 
rowan  tree, 

But  hallowed  thoughts  around  thee  twine  o'  hame 
and  infancy. 

Oh !  rowan  tree,  <tc. 
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LOW  DOWN  IN  THE  BROOM. 

My  daddie  is  a  cankert  carle 

He'll  no  twine  wi'  his  gear; 
My  minuie  she's  a  scauldin'  wife, 

Ilauds  a'  the  house  asteer. 

But  let  them  say,  or  let  them  do, 

It's  a.'  ane  to  me, 
For  he's  low  doun,  he's  in  the  broom, 

That's  waiting  on  me: 
Waiting  on  me,  my  love, 

He's  waiting  on  me: 
For  he's  low  doun,  he's  in  the  broom, 

That's  waiting  on  me. 

My  auntie  Kate  sits  at  her  wheel, 

And  sair  she  lightlies  me; 
But  weel  ken  I  it's  a'  envy, 

For  ne'er  a  joe  has  she. 
But  let  them  say,  &c. 

My  cousin  Bess  was  sair  beguil'd 

Wi'  Johnny  o'  the  Glen ; 
And  aye  sinsyne  she  cries,  beware 

0'  fause  deluding  men. 
But  let  them  say,  &c. 

Gleed  Sandy  he  cam  wast  yestreen, 
And  speer'd  when  I  saw  Pate ; 

And  aye  sinsyne  the  neebors  round 
They  jeer  me  air  and  late. 
But  let  them  say,  &c. 

HEY,  BONNIE  LASSIE,  BLINK  OVER  THE 
BURN. 

Hey,  bonnie  lassie,  blink  over  the  burn, 
And  gin  your  sheep  wander,  I'll  gie  them  a  turn; 
And  we'll  be  sae  happy  in  yonder  green  shade, 
Gin  ye'll  be  my  dawtie,  and  sit  in  my  plaid. 
1  hae  a  wee  doggie  that  rins  at  my  heel, 
And,  oh,  that  wee  doggie  I  likit  it  weel; 
But  I'll  gie't  to  my  lassie,  an'  mair  gin  I  had, 
Gin  she'll  be  my  dawtie,  and  sit  in  my  plaid. 

A  ewe  and  twa  lammies,  are  a'  my  haill  stock, 
But  I'll  sell  a  lammie  out  o'  my  w-ee  flock, 
And  buy  thee  a  head-lace,  sae  bonnie  an'  braid, 
Gin  ye'll  be  my  dawtie,  and  sit  in  my  plaid. 

I  hae  little  siller  but  ae  hauf-year's  fee, 
But  gin  ye  will  tak'  it,  I'll  gie't  a'  to  thee; 
An'  ere  the  lang  winter-time  we  will  be  wed, 
Giu  ye'll  be  my  dawtie,  and  sit  in  my  plaid. 


THE  WOODS  0'  DUNMORE. 
Music  by  James  Jaap. 
This  loneheartisthine,  lassie,  charmingandfair, 
This  fond  heart  is  thine,  lassie  dear; 
Nae  warld's  gear  hae  I,  nae  oxen  nor  kye, 
I've  naething,  dear  lassie,  but  a  pure  heart  to  gie. 
Yet  dinna  say  me  na, 
But  come,  come  aw  a', 
And  wander,  dear  lassie,  'mang  the  woods  o'  Dun- 
more,  [more. 
And  wander,  dear  lassie,  'mang  the  woods  o'  Dun- 

0  sweet  is  thy  voice,  lassie,  charming  an'  fair, 
Enchanting  thy  smile,  lassie  dear; 
I'll  toil  aye  for  thee,  for  ae  blink  o'  thine  e'e, 
Is  pleasure  mair  sweet  than  siller  to  me. 
Yet  dinna  say  me  na,  &c. 

O  come  to  mine  arms,  lassie,  charming  an'  fair, 
Awa  wild  alarms,  lassie  dear; 
This  fond  heart  an'  thine  like  ivy  shall  twine, 
I'll  lo'e  thee,  dear  lassie,  till  the  day  that  I  dee. 
0  dinna  say  me  na,  &c. 


WIDOW  MACHREB. 

Widow  Machree,  'tis  no  wonder  you  frown, 

Och  hone,  Widow  Machree; 
Faith,  it  ruins  your  looks  that  same  dirty  black  gown* 

Och  hone,  Widow  Machree. 
How  altered  your  air, 
With  that  close  cap  you  wear,— 
'Tis  destroying  your  hair, 

Which  should  be  flowing  free; 
Be  no  longer  a  churl 
Of  its  black  silken  curl, 

Och  hone,  Widow  Machree. 

Widow  Machree,  now  that  summer  is  come, 

Och  hone,  Widow  Machree; 
When  everything  smiles  should  a  beauty  look  glum  ? 

Och  hone,  Widow  Machree. 
See,  the  birds  go  in  pairs, 
And  the  rabbits  and  hares — 
Why  even  the  bears 

Now  in  couples  agree; 
And  the  mute  little  fish, 
Though  they  can't  speak,  they  wish, 

Och  hone,  Widow  Machree. 

Widow  Machree,  and  when  winter  comes  in, 

Och  hone,  Widow  Machree; 
To  be  poking  the  fire  all  alone  is  a  sin, 

Och  hone,  Widow  Machree. 
Sure  the  shovel  and  tongs 
To  each  other  belongs, 
While  the  kettle  sings  songs 

Full  of  family  glee; 
Yet  alone  with  your  cup, 
Like  a  hermit  you  sup, 

Och  hone,  Widow  Machree. 

And  how  do  you  know,  with  the  comforts  I've  tould, 

Och  hone,  Widow  Machree; 
But  you're  keeping  some  poor  fellow  out  in  the  could, 

Och  hone,  Widow  Machree. 
With  such  sins  on  your  hend, 
Sure  j-our  peace  would  be  fled, 
Could  you  sleep  in  your  bed, 

'Without  thinking  to  see 
Some  ghost  or  some  sprite, 
That  would  wake  }rou  each  nicrht, 

Crying,  w  Och  hone,  Widow  Machree.1' 

Then  take  my  advice,  darling  Widow  Machree, 

Och  hone,  Widow  Machree; 
And  with  my  advice,  faith  I  wish  you'd  take  me, 

Och  hone,  Widow  Machree. 
You'd  have  me  to  desire, 
Then  to  stir  up  the  fire; 
And  sure  hope  is  no  liar 

In  whispering  to  me, 
That  the  ghosts  would  depart, 
When  you'd  me  near  your  heart, 

Och  hone,  Widow  Machree. 


THE  WHISTLING  THIEF. 

When  Pat  came  o'er  the  hills,  his  colleen  fair  to 

see. 
His  whistle,  loud  and  shrill,  his  sisrnal  was  to  be. 

(Shrill  whistle.) 
"  Oh !  Mary,"  the  mother  cried,  "  there's  some  one 

whistling  sure," 
"  Oh  1  mother,  you  know  its  the  wind  that's  whistling 

through  the  door." 

(Whistles,   "Garry  Owen.") 
"  I've  lived  a  long  time,  Mary,  in  this  wide  world 

my  dear, 
But  the  wind  to  whistle  like  that  I  never  yet  did 

hear ; " 
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"But,  mother,  you  know  the  fiddle  hangs  just 

behind  the  chink, 
And  the  wind  upon  the  strings  is  playing  a  tune,  I 

think." 

(Dog  larks.") 
'•«  The  dog  is  barking  now,  and  the  fiddle  can't  play 

that  tune," 
"  But,  mother,  you  know  that  dogs  will  bark  when 

they  see  the  moon  ;  " 
''Now  how  can  he  see  the  moon,  when  you  know 

he's  old  and  blind, 
Blind  dogs  can't  see  the  moon,  nor  fiddles  be  played 

by  the  wind." 

(Pig  grunts.") 
"  And  now  there  is  the  pig  onaisy  in  his  mind." 
"  But,  mother,  you  know  they  say  that  pigs  can  see 

the  wind;" 
"  That's  all  very  well  in  the  day,  but  then  I  may 

remark, 
That  pigs,  no  more  than  we,  can  see  anything  in 

the  dark." 

"Now,  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  you  think,  I  know 

very  well  it  is  Pat, 
Be  off  you  whistling  thief,  and  get  along  home 

out  of  thai ; 
And  you  be  off  to  your  bed,  and  don't  bother  me 

with  your  tears, 
For  tho'  I've  lost  my  eyes,  I  have  not  lost  my  ears." 

MOKAL. 

Now,  boys,  too  near  the  house,  don't  courting  go, 

d'ye  mind, 
TTnless  you're  certain  sure  the  old  woman's  both 

deaf  and  blind. 
The  days  when  they  were  young,  forget  they  never 

can, 
They're  sure  to  tell  the  difference  'twixt  a  fiddle,  a 

dog,  or  a  man. 

KILL  OB  CUBE. 

I'm  a  roving  Irish  boy,  I  was  born  inBallaraghan, 
And  christened  with  much  joy,  after   my  father 

Patrick  Faghan; 
I  had  a  sweetheart  Katty,  and  1  courted  her  so 

gaily, 
Devil  a  thought  had  I  of  trouble,  as  I  twisted  ray 

shillelah . 

Musha  Katty  O'Shaughnessy,  she's  the  girl  for 

me, 
Whack  fal  dhe  daddy,  Musha  O'Shaughnessy. 

Och,  'twas  herself  I  courted,  a  girl  so  neat  and 
cosy, 

She  said  she  loved  me  in  return— her  cheeks  were 
red  and  rosy; 

Of  sovereigns  I  had  twenty,  says  she  I've  seven- 
teen, 

Faith,  we'll  join  ourselves  and  them  together,  and 
live  like  king  and  queen. 

Musha  Katty  O'Shaughnessy,  &c. 

So  we  both  set  sail  for  Liverpool,  and  packed  our 

kits  together, 
And  married  got  so  neat  and  cool,  in  spite  of 

wind  and  weather; 
With  our  money  we  open'd  a  shop  in  business 

not  amiss; 
We  sold  oysters,  haddoeks,    mack'rel,  mussels, 

praties  and  fried  fish. 

Musha  Katty  O'Shaughnessy,  &c. 

In  business  we  did  well,  till  one  day  she  was  taken 

ill,  sirs, 
And  the  doctor  almost  ruined  me  with  sending  u> 

his  bill,  sirs ; 


So  I  made  a  bargain  with  him,  "  kill  or  cure,"  for 

twenty  pounds  so  frisky, 
He  was  a  decent  sort,  so  I  thought  I'd  stand  a 

noggin'  of  Irish  whisky. 

Musha  Katty  O'Shaughnessy,  &c. 

But  she  grew  worse  and  worse,  which  made  me 

quake  with  fear,  sirs, 
The  doctor  he  attended  her  for  more  than  half  a 

year,  sirs ; 
Till  one  fine  morning  she  died,  and  myself  it  did 

bewilder, 
And  the  doctor  he  wanted  his  twenty  pounds, 

[spoken]  says  I,  you  never  cured  her, 
No,  says  he— then  says  I,  [singing]  you  dare  not 

say  you  killed  her. 

Musha  Katty  O'Shaughnessy,  &c. 

So  gentlemen  enjoy  yourselves,  the  whisky  drink 

like  thunder; 
You  cannot   help    but   own  yourselves,   there's 

mirth  in  Irish  blunder, 
But  when  for  your  wives  a  doctor  you  want,  mind 

and  yer  be  sure, 
Make  the  bargain  as  I  did  myself  wid  the  doctor, 

"  kill  or  cure." 

Musha  Katty  O'Shaughnessy,  £c. 


THE  TWIG  OF  SHILLELAH. 

I  was  just  on  the  foot,  starting  home  from  Sligo, 

Where  my  Kathleen  expected  me  daily; 
When  hearing  the  music  I  dropped  in  to  show 

Myself  and  my  Twig  of  Shillelah. 
I  glory  in  sport— that's  when  I'm  among 
The  girls  and  the  boys  that  in  Connaught  do 

throng, 
I  was  ne'er  beat  at  dancing  or  lilting  a  song, 

Or  using  the  Twig  of  Shillelah. 

How  oft  'twas  remarked  that  an  Irishman  spent 

The  round  of  his  life  purty  gaily; 
'Twould  delight  you  to  see  him  dance  out  of  a 
tent 

With  his  partner— the  Twig  of  Shillelah. 
If  a  rival  should  cross  him  at  wedding  or  fair, 
How  delightful  he'd  open  his  skull  to  the  air, 
Neither  pistol  or  rapier  could  ever  compare 

To  our  own  purty  Twig  of  Shillelah. 

I'd    some   Connaugnt   relations  in   Bonaparte's 
time, 
And  they  heard  of  his  victories  daily : 
They  called  out  for  guns  being  just  in  their  primer 

And  they  threw  by  the  Twigs  of  Shillelah. 
At  St  Jean,  where  the  army  in  thousands  were 

mow'd, 
Connaught  Eangeis  there  scorned  for  to  prime  or 

to  load, 
The  butt  ends  of  their  guns  made  the  French  clear 
the  road, 
Faugh-a-ballagh !  cried  the  boys  of  Shillelah. 

How  often  have  Irishmen,  drunk  with  poteen, 

While  for  fighting  they  swore  they  were  scaly — 
Dragged  their  coat  by  the  tails,  all  round  the  fair 
green, 
To  try  could  it  raise  a  Shillelah 
Then   black-thorn,  white-thorn,  ash-sticks   and 

oak, 
Would  engage  all  in  head  work,  for  polls  would  be 

broke, 
And  thus  murdcring.action  would  end  in  a  joke, 
So  amusing  was  the  Twig  of  Shillelah. 

But  a  change  has  come  o'er  us,  a  change  for  the 
best, 

And  it's  felt  from  Galway  to  Glenhaily; 
Our  factions  are  dead,  and  we're  keeping  at  rest— 

Our  poor  little  Twig  of  Shillelah. 
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Should  we  e'er  have  occasion  to  use  them  again, 
'Twill  be  but  to  bring  peace  and  plenty;  and  then 
May  we  always  be  found  to  be  true-hearted  men 
To  our  own  purty  laud  of  Shillelah. 

Then  more  power  to  our  own  little  emerald  Isle, 
That  we're  working  for  nightly  and  daily; 

And  will  till  the  bright  beams  of  liberty's  smile 
Illumines  the  land  of  Shillelah. 

Though  luke-warm  friends  at  our  efforts  may  rail, 

Their  paltry  excuses  we  fling  to  the  gale; 

And  hone  that  e'er  long  we  may  have  the  repale, 
In  our  own  purty  land  of  Shillelah. 


KATTY  DARLING,  (a  parody). 

Och,  Katty,  my  darlin',  your  rest  I'll  be  breaking, 
For  the  crow  of  the  ould  cock  is  heard  on  the 
hill, 
An'  the  dew  from  his  cape,  now  the  peeler  is 
shakin', 
Yet,  Katty  my  darlin',  you're  slumbering  still. 
Och !  have  ye's  forgotten  the  promise  ye's  made  me, 

Of  yer  bed  and  yer  board  was'nt  I  to  have  part 
For  a  week,  for  a  month,  if  I  liked  it,  for  ever: 
Then,  dearest,  wake  up,  hear  the  voice  of  my 
heart. 

Wake,  Katty   my  darlin',  arise  from  the   floor 
now, 
And  the  glim  that  is  out  with  a  lucifer  light  ; 
Och!  where  is  the  bell,  that  once  hung  at  thy 
door,  now? 
Arise  in  thy  beauty  and  let's  in  to-night. 
Och!  Katty,  och!  murder!  the  rain  is  fast  fallin', 

To  think  now,  that  only  a  door  should  us  part, 
\Lay  be  you've  no  ears,  so  you  can't  hear  me 
bawlin', 
Oh  why  are  you  deaf  to  the  voice  of  my  heart. 

BIDDY  MAGEE. 

I  was  horn  in  the  town  of  Tip.,  so  gay, 
Where  the  boys  they  welt  the  flure  away; 
Faith,  I  fell  in  love,  my  boys,  d'ye  see, 
And  the  girl  I  loved  was  Biddy  Magec. 

r  I  wint  to  the  fair  one  summer's  day, 
!  Dress'd  in  my  Sunday  frieze  so  gay, 
i  And  into  a  tint  I  wint  so  free, 
I  And  there  I  met  with  Biddy  Magee. 
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I  call'd  for  a  noggin  of  the  old  ding-don 

Just  to  give  a  polish  to  the  song, 

I  paid  for  the  same  frank  and  free, 

And  the  first  toothful  I  gave  was  to  Eiddy  Magee. 

I  gave  her  a  chuck  under  the  chin, 
My  blarney  tale  I  did  begin,  a 
To  be  my  wife  she  did  agree, 
So  condescending  was  Biddy  Magcc. 

Then,  my  boys,  a  week  after  that, 
Biddy  she  married  her  darling  Pat; 
The  boys  I  invited  to  join  in  the  spree, 
Of  the  weddin'  of  Pat  an'  Biddy  Magee. 

There  was  tall  Macguire  and  Dinny  O'Moore, 
Phaly  an  Tim  to  welt  at  the  iiure; 
M'Gorrnan  the  fiddler,  who  never  could  SCO, 
He  came  to  squint  at  Biddy  Magee. 

The  whisky  went  round  in  quarts  galore, 
Those  who  were  knock'd  up  fell  on  the  flure; 
Thin  Phaly  and  Tim,  to  kick  up  a  spree, 
Swore  by  dad,  they'd  have  the  first  kiss  from  Biddy 
Magee. 

l  bate  the  divils  that  very  night, 

ft.nd  put  the  company  all  to  flight, 

Sis  I,  my  bo}Ts,  you  shall  see. 

What  a  kiss  you'll  get  from  Biddy  Magee. 


We  fimsh'd  the  row  as  we  did  begid, 
Thin  Biddy  and  I  put  out  the  gliu>; 
We  went  to  bed  at  last,  d'ye  see, 
So  Biddy  is  now  sweet  Mistress  O'Hea. 


MULROONEY'S  MY  NAME. 

Mulrooney's  my  name,  I'm  a  comical  boy. 

A  tight  little  lad  at  shillelah! 
St.  Paddy  wid  whisky  he  suckled  me,  joy, 

Among  the  sweet  bogs  of  KiUalah. 

The  world  I  began  with  a  prospect  so  fair, 
My  dad  was  worth  nothing,  and  I  was  his  heir; 

So  all  my  estate  was  a  keart  full  of  care, 
And  a  tight  little  twig  of  shillelah. 

Turn  captain,  cried  dad,  and  if  kilt  in  the  strife — 

Success  and  long  life  to  shillelah ; 
Your  fortune  is  made  all  the  rest  of  your  life, 

As  sure  as  there's  bogs  in  KiUalah. 

But,  thinks  I,  spite  of  what  fame  and  glory  bequeath 
How  conceited  I'd  look  in  a  line  laurel  wreath, 

Wid  my  head  in  my  mouth,  to  stand  picking  my  teeth 
Wid  a  tight  little  twig  of  shillelah. 

Yet  firmly  both  Ireland  and  England  I'll  aid, 

The  lands  of  oak-stick  and  skillelak; 
For  now  these  two  sisters  are  man  and  wife  mado, 

As  sure  as  there's  bogs  in  KiUalah. 

I'll  still  for  their  friends  have  a  heart  warm  and  truo ; 

To  their  foes  give  my  hand,  for  what  else  can  I  do  P 
Yes, — I'll  give  'em  my  hand — but  along  wid  it  too, 

A  tight  little  twig  of  shUlelah. 

LIMERICK  EACE3. 

I'm  a  simple  Irish  lad,  resolved  to  see  some  fun, 

sirs, 
So,  to  satisfy  my  mind,  to  Limerick  town  I  come, 

sirs ; 
Oh,  murther!  what  a  precious  place,  and  what  a 

charming  city, 
Where  the  boys  are  all  so  free,  and  the  girls  are 

all  so  pretty. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  May,  when  Ibegan  my  rambles, 
When  everything  was  there,  both,  jaunting  cars 

and  gambols  : 
I  look'd  along  the  road,  which  was  lined  with 

smiling  faces, 
All  driving  off  ding-dong,  to  go  and  see  the  races. 
So  then  I  was  resolved  to  go  and  see  the  race,  sirss 
And  on  a  coach  and  four  I  neatly  took  my  place, 

sirs, 
When  a  chap  bawls  out  "  Behind ! "  and  the  coach- 

|  man  dealt  a  blow,  sirs, 
Faith,  he  hit  me  just  as  fair  as  if  his  eyes  were  in 

his  pol),  sirs. 

So  then  I  had  to  walk,  and  make  no  great  delay,  sirs, 
Until  I  reached  the  course,  where  everything  was 

gay  sirs, 
It's  then  I  spied  a  wooden  house,  and  in  the  upper 

story, 
xhe  band  struck  up  a  tune,  called  "Garry  Owen 

and  glory." 

There  was  fiddlers  playing  jigs,  there  was  lads  and 

lasses  dancing, 
And  chaps  upon  their  nags,  round  the  course  sure 

they  were  prancing. 
Some  was  drinking  whisky-punch,  while  others 

bawl'd  out  gaily, 
"Hurrah  then  for  the  shamrock  green,  and  the 

splinter  of  shillelah." 
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Tlicre  was  betters  to  and  fro,  to  see  who  would 

win  the  race,  sirs, 
And  one  of  the  sporting  chaps  of  course  came  up 

to  me,  sirs; 
Says  he  "  I'll  bet  you  fifty  pounds,  and  I'll  put  it 

down  this  minute," 
"Ah,  then  ten  to  one"  says  I,  "the  foremost horse 

will  win  it." 

When  the  players  came  to  town,  and  a  funny  set 
was  they, 

I  paid  my  two  thirteens  to  go  and  see  the  play; 

They  acted  kings  and  cobblers,  queens,  and  every- 
thing so  gaily, 

But  I  found  myself  at  home  when  they  struck  up 
"Paddy  Cary." 


MOLLY  BAWN. 

Oh !  Molly  Bawn,  why  leave  me  pining, 

All  lonely  waiting  here  for  you. 
While  the  stars  above  are  brightly  shining, 

Because  they've  nothing  else  to  do; 
The  flowers,  of  late,  were  open  keeping, 

To  try  a  rival  blush  with  you, 
But  their  mother,  Nature,  sent  them  sleeping, 

With  their  rosy  faces  washed  in  dew. 

Oh  1  Molly  Bawn,  £o. 

The  pretty  flowers  were  made  to  bloom,  dear, 

And  the  pretty  stars  were  made  to  shine, 
And  the  pretty  girls  were  made  for  the  boys,  dear, 

And  may  be  you  were  made  for  mine. 
The  surly  watch-dog  here  is  snarling, 

He  takes  me  for  a  thief  you  see; 
For  he  knows  I'd  steal  you,  Molly  darling, 

And  then  transnorted  i  should  be. 

OhJ  Molly  Bawn,  £0. 

WIDOW  MALONE. 

Did  you  hear  of  the  Widow  Malone— ohono! 
Who  lived  in  the  town  of  Athlone— alone! 

Oh  !  she  melted  the  hearts 

Of  the  swains  in  them  parts, 
So  lovely  was  Widow  Malone — ohonc! 
So  lovely  was  widow  Malone. 
Of  lovers  she  had  a  full  score— or  more ; 
And  fortunes  they  all  had  galore— in  store; 

From  the  minister  down 

To  the  clerk  of  the  Crown, 
All  were  courting  the  Widow  Malone — ohonc  I 
All  were  courting  the  Widow  Malone. 

But  so  modest  was  Mrs  Malone — 'twas  known, 
No  one  could  e'er  see  her  alone — ohone  I 

Let  them  ogle  and  sigh, 

They  could  ne'er  catch  her  eye, 
So  bashful  the  Widow  Malone — ohone  I 
So  bashful  the  Widow  Malone. 

Till  one  Mister  O'Brien  from  Clare — how  quarc! 
It's  little  for  blushing  they  care — down  there — 

Put  his  arm  round  her  waist, 

Gave  ten  kisses  at  laste, 
Oh,  says  he,  you're  my  Molly  Malone — my  own; 
Oh,  says  he,  you're  my  Molly  Malone. 

And  the  Widow  they  all  thought  so  shy — my  eye! 
Ne'er  thought  of  a  simper  or  sigh— for  why  ? 

But,  "Lucius,"  says  she, 

"Since  you've  made  so  free, 
You  may  marry  your  Mary  Malone — ohonc ! 
You  may  marry  your  Mary  Malone." 

There's  a  moral  contained  in  my  song — not  wrong, 
And  one  comfort  it's  not  very  long— but  strong; 

If  for  widows  you  die, 

Larn  to  kiss,  not  to  sigh  ; 
For  they're  all  like  sweet  Mistress  Malone— ohonc ! 
For  they're  all  like  sweet  Mistress  Malone. 


THE  TIGHT  IRISH  BOY. 
Och !  when  I  was  christen'd  'twas  on  a  fair  day, 
And  my  own  loving  mother  call'd  me  her  deaf 
joy, 
And  that  I  was  so,  why  she  always  would  say, 
A  gayful,  playful, 
Prattling,  tattling, 
Beautiful,  dutiful, 
Looking  sweet,  loving  neat, 
Oh  !  botheration,  a  tight  Irish  boy. 
But  when  1  grew  up,  I  was  always  in  love: 

Variety's  pleasing,  and  never  can  cloy; 
So  true  to  ten  thousand  I  constantly  prove, 
Oh !  I'm  a  sighing,  dying, 
Kneeling,  stealing, 
Smiling,  beguiling, 
Dutiful,  beautiful, 
Rattling,  prattling, 
Oh!  botheration,  a  tight  Irish  boy. 
For  war,  love,  or  drinking,  myself  am  the  lad, 
Oh !  the  wide  world  itself  I'd  go  near  to  des- 
troy ; 
But  a  sup  of  the  cratur  soon  makes  my  heart 
glad, 
And  then  a  laughing,  quaffing, 
Splashing,  dashing, 
Sighing,  dying, 
Kneeling,  stealing, 
Smiling,  beguiling, 
Dutiful,  beautiful, 
Battling,  prattling, 
Oh !  botheration,  a  tight  Irish  boy. 


THE  BOWLD  SOJER  BOY. 
Oh !  there's  not  a  trade  that's  going, 
Worth  showing,  or  knowing, 
Like  that  from  glory  growing, 

For  a  bowld  sojer  boy  I 
Where  right  or  left  we  go, 
Sure  you  know,  friend  or  foe, 
Will  have  the  hand  or  toe 

From  the  bowld  sojer  boy. 

There's  not  a  town  we  march  through, 

But  ladies  looking  arch  through 

The  window  panes,  will  sarch  through 

The  ranks  to  find  their  joy ; 
While  up  the  street,  each  girl  you  meet, 
With  look  so  sly,  will  cry,  "  My  eye, 
Oh !  isn't  he  a  darling, 

The  bowld  sojer  boy?  " 

But  when  we  get  the  route, 
How  they  pout  and  they  shout, 
While  to  the  right  about 

Goes  the  bowld  sojer  boy. 
Tis  then  that  ladies  fair, 
In  despair  tear  their  hair; 
But  the  dev'l  a  one  1  care, 

Says  the  bowld  sojer  boy. 

For  the  world  is  all  before  us, 
Where  the  landladies  adore  us, 
And  ne'er  refuse  to  score  us. 

But  chalk  us  up  with  joy : 
We  taste  her  tap,  we  tear  her  cap, 
"  Oh,  that's  the  chap  for  me,"  says  she, 
"  Oh,  isn't  he  a  darling, 

The  bowld  sojer  boy  ?  " 

Then  come  along  with  me, 
Gramachrce,  and  you'll  sec 
How  happy  you  will  be 

With  your  bowld  sojer  boy. 
Faith  if  you're  up  to  fun, 
With  me  run,  'twill  be  done 
In  the  snapping  of  a  gun, 

Says  the  bowld  sojer  boy. 
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And  'tis  then  that  without  scandal, 
Myself  will  proudly  dandle, 
The  little  farthing  candle 

Of  our  mutual  flnme,  my  joy ; 
May  his  light  shine  as  bright  as  mine, 
Till  in  the  line  he'll  blaze,  and  raise 
The  glory  of  his  corps, 

Like  a  bowld  sojer  boy. 


KATTY  AVOURNEEN.       . 

Txas  a  could  winter  night  and  the  tempest  wa3 
snarl  in', 

The  snow,  like  a  sheet,  covered  cabin  and  stye, 
When  Barney  flew  over  the  hills  to  his  darlin', 

And  tnpped  at  the  window  where  Katty  did  lie. 
"Arrah  !  jewel,"  says  he,  "are  you  sleeping  orwakin'? 

It's  a  bitter  cold  night,  and  ray  coat  it  is  thin  I 
The  storm  it  is  brewin',  the  frost  it  is  bakin', 

Ch !  Katty,  avourneen,  you  must  let  me  in." 

"Ah!    then  Barney,"  says    Kate,   and   she  spoko 
through  the  window, 

"  How  could  you  be  taking  us  out  of  our  bed, 
To  come  at  this  time,  it's  a  shame,  and  a  sin  too 

It's  whisky,  not  love,  has  got  into  your  head. 
If  your  heart  it  was  true,  of  my  fame  you'd  bo 
tindher, 

Consider  the  time,  an'  there's  nobody  in, 
What  has  a  poor  girl  but  her  name  to  defend  her? 

No,  Barney,  avourneen,  I  won't  let  you  in  I" 

'Acushla,"  says  he,  "it's  my  heart  is  a  fountain, 

That  weeps  for  the  wrong  [  might  lay  at  your  door; 
JTour  name  is  more  white  than  the  snows  on  tho 
mouutain, 

And  Barney  would  die  to  preserve  it  as  pure. 
I'll  go  to  my  home,  tho'  the  winter  winds  face  me, 

I'll  whistle  them  off.  for  I'm  happy  within, 
And  the  words  of  my  Katty  will  comfort  and  bless  me* 

* No,  Barney,  avourneen,  I  won't  let  you  in ['" 

THE  IRISH  DUEL. 

Potatoes  grow  in  Limerick,  and  beef  at  Ballymore, 
And  buttermilk  is  beautiful,   but  that  you  knew 

before. 
And  Irishmen  love  pretty  girls,  yet  none  could  love 

more  true, 
Than  little  Baddy  Whackmackrack  lov'd  Kate  O'Don- 

boo. 
With  his  fal  de  ral  fal  de  ral  de  ral  de  ral  de  ra. 

Now  Kitty  was  as  neat  a  lass  as  ever  tript  the  sod, 
And  Paddy  bore  with  equal  grace  a  musket  or  a  hod; 
With  trowel  and  with  bayonet,  by  turns  the  hero 

chose, 
To  build  up  houses  for  his  friends,  and  then  to  charge 

his  foes. 

With  his  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

When  gentle  people  fall  in  love,  love's  never  at  a  loss 
To  find  some  ugly  customers  their  happiness  to  cross. 
And  Paddy  found  no  little  trouble  from  a  rival  swain, 
Who  kept*  the  Cat  and  Cucumber  in  Cauliflower-lane. 
With  his  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

This  youth  was  nam'd  Mackirkincroft,  a  very  dapper 

elf, 
Whose  clothes  they  fitted  neatly,  for  he  made  them 

all  himself, 
A  tailor  blade  he  was  by  trade,  of  natty  boys  thf 

broth, 
Because  he  always  cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth. 
With  his  fal  de  ral,  &e. 

But  Paddy  knew  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  it  hurts, 
To  find  another  ungenteelly  sticking  in  his  skirts, 
To  send  a  challenge  without  fear,  for  tho'  he  wasn't 

rich, 
He  call'd  himselt  a  gentleman,  and  still  behav'd  of 

fiich. 

With  his  fal  de  ral,  &o» 


Mackirty  too,   good  manners  knew,  for  he,  as  16 

appears, 
To  Paddy  wrote  for  leave  that  he  might  cut  off  both 

his  ears. 
Says  Pat  to  that,  in  style  polite,  as  well  you  may 

suppose, 
"My  ears  you're  very  welcome  to,  but  first  I'll  pull 

your  nose." 

With  his  fal  de  ral,  Ac. 

The  "when  and  where"  were  settled  fair,  when  Pafr, 

as  bold  as  brass, 
Cried,  you  know  what  we  fight  about;  Makirty  cried 

a  lass, 
And  then  in  haste,  and  not  to  waste  such  very  precious 

time, 
One  prim'd  without  a  loading,  t'other  loaded  without 

prime. 

With  their  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

Th  en  back  to  back  they  stood,  good  lack,  to  mcasuro 

yards  a  score, 
Mac  kirkiucroft  such  honest  measure  never  gave  before? 
He  walk'd  so  light,  that  out  of  sight  full  fairly  he  was 

seen, 
And  Paddy  shot  a  finger-post  some  half  a  mile  be- 
tween. 

With  his  fal  de  ral,  &c 

Now  Pat  and  Kate  soon  after  that  in  wedlock's  band 

were  join'd, 
Mackirty  he  kept  walking  on,  and  never  look'd  behind; 
And  till  this  day,  his  ghost,  they  say,  for  he  of  love 

expired, 
Keeps  walking  round  the  finger-post  at  which  bold 

Paddy  fired. 
With  his  fal  de  ral  fal  de  ral  de  ra]  do  ra.  de  ra. 

MISTER  BARNEY. 

Mister  Barney  one  day  went  to  Limerick  fair, 
And  hired  a  noddy  to  carry  him  there, 

To  meet  pretty  Shelah  Megan. 
But  Shelah  who'd  waited  some  time  for  the  boy, 
And  thought  he'd  been  playing  with  Katty  MoHoy; 
To  tell  him  her  mind  thus  began : 
Och !  Mister  Barney, 
None  of  your  carney ; 
Hands  off,  and  don't  be  so  free; 
You've  been  with  the  girls, 
Your  muffin  face  tells, 
And  the  devil  may  have  you  for  me,  Mr  Barney. 

Mister  Barney,  who  little  thought  thus  to  be  used, 
Made  an  oath  that  his  honour  and  word  she  abus'd. 

And  could  she  be  Shelah  Megan  ? 
Then  running  to  kiss  her — she  cried,  if  you're  wise, 
Don't  touch  me,  or  Barney,  I'll  scratch  out  your  eyes, 
I  know  you're  a  vile  wicked  man; 
So,  Mister  Barney, 
None  of  your  carney; 
Ilands  off,  and  don't  be  so  free; 
You've  been  with  the  girl3, 
Your  baby-face  tells,  &c. 

Mister  Barney  then  pull'd  out  a  bit  of  a  rope, 
And  told  her  that  since  he  had  nothing  to  hope, 

He'd  hang  up  for  Shelah  Megan. 
But  Shelah,  grown  softer,  his  purpose  to  check, 
Cried,  no :  if  you  hang,  let  it  be  round  my  neck, 
Though  Barney,  arn't  you  a  sad  man  ? 
Och !  Mister  Barney, 
Pretty-faced  Barney, 
And  is  it  the  ring  there  I  see? 
We'll  ride  in  the  noddy, 
To  father  O'Toddy. 
And  married,  och !  no,  we  wont  be— Mister  Barney* 
D  * 
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PAT'S  LEATHER  BREECHES. 

At  the  sign  of  the  bell,  on  the  road  to  Clonmell, 

Pat  Haggerty  kept  a  neat  cabin ; 
Sold  pig's  meat  and  bread,  kept  lodgings  beside. 

Was  well  liked  in  the  country  he  lived  in. 
Himself  and  his  wife  both  struggled  through  life ; 

On  week  days  Pat  mended  the  ditches; 
And  on  Sunday  he  dressed  in  a  coat  of  the  best,— 

But  his  pride  was  his  ould  leather  breeches. 

For  twenty-one  years,  at  least  so  it  appears, 

His  father  those  breeches  had  run  in ; 
That  morning  he  died  he  to  his  bedside 

Called  Paddy  his  own  darling  son  in, 
Advice  for  to  give  ere  he  went  to  his  grave, 

And  he  bade  him  take  care  of  his  riches ; 
Says  he,  its  no  use  to  step  into  my  shoes, 

But  I'd  like  you  to  leap  in  my  breeches. 

Now  last  winter's  snow  left  victuals  so  low, 
That  Puidy  was  ate  out  complately ; 

The  snow  coming  down,  he  could  not  get  to  town, 
Thoughts  of  hunger  did  bother  him  greatly. 

One  night  as  he  lay  a-dreaming  away 
-  About  ghosts,  fairies,  spirits,  and  witches, 

He  heard  an  uproar  just  outside  the  door, 
And  he  jump'd  up  to  pull  on  his  breeches. 

Says  Brian  M'Gurk,  with  a  voice  like  a  Turk, 

Come,  Paddy,  Ret  us  some  ateing ; 
fiays  big  Andy  Moore  we'll  burst  open  the  door, 

Sure  this  is  no  night  to  be  waiting. 
The  words  were  scarce  spoke  when  the  door  it  was 
broke, 

And  they  crowded  round  Paddy  like  leeches; 
And  they  swore  by  the  mob  if  they  didn't  get  pvog, 

They  would  eat  him  clean  out  of  his  breeches. 

Poor  Paddy  in  dread  slipped  up  to  the  bed 

That  held  Judy,  his  darling  ould  wife, 
And  there  'twas  agreed  that  they  should  get  a  feed, 

So  he  slipp'd  out  and  brought  a  big  knife. 
He  cut  off  the  waist  of  his  breeches,  the  beast, 

And  he  ripp'd  out  the  buttons  and  stitches; 
He  cut  them  in  stripes,  in  the  way  they  do  tripes, 

And  boiled  then  his  ould  leather  breeches. 

The  tripes  they  were  stewed,  on  a  dish  they  were 
strewed, 

And  the  boys  all  roar'd  out— Lord  be  thanked ; 
But  Haggerty's  wife  was  afraid  of  her  life, 

And  she  thought  it  high  time  for  to  shank  it. 
To  see  how  they  smiled,  for  they  thought  Paddy 
boiled 

Some  mutton  or  beef  of  the  richest ; 
But  little  they  knew  it  was  leather  burgoo, 

That  was  made  out  of  Paddy's  ould  breeches. 

As  they  messed  on  the  stuff,  says  Darby,  it's  tough, 

Says  Andy,  you're  no  judge  of  mutton, 
When  Bryan  M'Gurk,  on  the  point  of  his  fork, 

Held  up  a  big  ivory  button. 
Says  Paddy,  what's  that,  sure  I  thought  it  was  fat, 

Bryan  leaps  to  his  feet  and  he  screeches, 
By  the  powers  above,  I  was  trying  to  shove 

My  teeth  through  the  flap  of  his  breeches. 

They  all  flew  at  Pat,  Dtit  he  cut  out  of  that, 

He  ran  when  he  saw  them  all  rising ; 
Says  Bryan,  make  haste  and  go  for  the  priest, 

By  the  holy  St  Patrick  I'm  poisoned. 
Revenge  for  the  joke  they  had,  for  they  broke 

All  the  chairs,  tables,  bowls,  and  dishes ; 
From  that  very  night  they'll  knock  out  your  day- 
light, 

If  they  catch  you  with  ould  leather  breeches. 


TADDY  ON  THE  RAILWAY. 

A  Paddy  once  in  Greenock  town, 
For  Glasgow  city  he  was  bound, 
Staring  all  round  and  round, 

At  length  he  saw  the  Railway 
Then  up  the  stair  he  did  repair, 
And  a  sixpence  paid  down  for  his  farcj, 
And  with  great  wonder  he  did  stare, 
When  he  got  on  the  Railway. 
Engine,  boiler,  water-tight, 
Driving  in  with  all  its  might; 
Upon  my  soul  it  was  a  sight 
To  see  the  Greenock  Railway. 

The  ladies  were  all  Pat's  delight, 

And  he  sat  down  amongst  their  whites; 

I  once  was  wrong,  bnt  now  I'm  right 

This  morning  on  the  Railway. 
A  Gent,  sat  there  with  curled  hair, 
At  Paddy  he  began  to  stare; 
And  said  he  did  not  pay  his  fare, 

For  that  class  on  the  Railway. 

Engine,  boiler,  water-tight,  £cw 

Paddy's  blood  began  to  rise, 

He  took  that  spalpeen  by  surprise, 

And  hit  him  then  between  the  eyes, 

That  morning  on  the  Railway. 
The  people  all  then  made  a  fuss, 
To  get  the  conductor  in  they  must, 
Pat  told  him  to  enter  if  he  durst, 

That  morning  on  the  Railway. 

Engine,  boiler,  water-tight,  &% 

But  now  in  sight  of  Glasgow  town, 
And  at  the  station  we  came  down, 
They  looked  if  a  Police  could  be  found, 

To  drag  me  from  the  Railway. 
But  now  my  shillelah  quick  I  drew, 
The  conductor  on  the  ground  I  threw. 
And  then  with  legs  so  swift  I  flew, 

And  left  them  at  the  Railway. 

Engine,  boiler,  water-tight,  &e. 

Now  to  the  harvest  I  will  go, 
And  tell  them  there  of  all  I  know, 
I'll  tell  them  of  each  friend  and  foe, 

That  I  met  on  the  Railway. 
Then  off  to  Ireland  I'll  repair, 
And  tell  them  all  the  wonders  there, 
For  never  a  one  in  county  Clare, 

Ever  saw  or  heard  of  a  Railway. 

Engine,  boiler,  water-tight,  && 


THE  KILKENNY  BOY. 

Oh !  I  went  to  school  to  Darby  Tool, 

Who'd  been  a  soldier  I  was  told; 
His  talk  of  wars,  of  drums  and  scars, 

Came  over  me  when  nine  years  old. 
Then  I  thought  of  drums,  instead  of  sums 

Shillelah  being  my  writing  pen, 
My  only  books  being  outside  crooks, 

My  only  joy  was  fighting  men : 
Then  disdaining  brogues,  I  crossed  the  bogs* 

The  little  girls  would  cry  when  me  they'd  ispy, 
"Ah,  here's  Larry  Moore,  the  Irish  boy, 

The  nice,  the  neat,  the  sweet,  complete, 
The  handsome,  fine  Kilkenny  boy." 

When  older  grown,  the  girls,  ochone! 

About  their  hearts  they  twisted  me, 
Till  Sergant  Shea,  he  came  one  day, 

And,  by  the  powers !  he  listed  me ; 
Then  Betty  Byrne  she  left  the  churn, 

And  cried, ik  You've  been  deceiving  me;" 
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And  Kate  O'Neill,  faith  I'll  go  bail, 

She'll  break  her  heart  for  leaving  me. 
Then  in  this  plight,  a  soldier  tight, 

I  marched  as  stout  as  any  hoy, 
The  fair  to  melt,  the  foe  to  pelt, 

None  equalled  the  Kilkenny  boy ; 
The  manly,  straight,  the  clean,  complete, 
The  beautiful  Kilkenny  boy. 

But  Sergeant  Shea,  he  died  one  day, 

A  bullet  laid  him  on  the  floor, 
And  the  same  polthogue  which  spoiled  his  brogUQ 

A  sergeant  made  of  Larry  Moore. 
And  it's  when  the  peace  bid  fighting  cease, 

Of  girls,  ochone !  I  had  a  few, 
Who  thought  to  teaze,  but  none  could  please 

Like  the  pretty  Widow  Donohoe; 
For  'tis  herself  that  has  the  pelf, 

And  'tis  myself  can  spend  it,  joy. 
She  cried,  "  Ochone !  you're  all  my  own 

My  thundering  fine  Kilkenny  boy; 
Oh,  you're  my  broth  of  a  boy,  my  jewel  joy, 

You're  my  own,  my  fine  Kilkenny  boy,* 

FAIR  OF  CLOGHEEN. 

fo  the  fair  of  Clogheen,  with  my  Judy, 

I  tripp'd  it  as  neat  as  a  posy; 
My  darling's  blue  eyes  they  were  killing, 

And  her  cheeks  they  were  blooming  and  rosy 
•  Arrah,  Judy,"  says  I,  "sure  I'm  fond  of  you 
|      Devil  another  can  plase  me,"— 
I  long'd  for  a  kiss,  and  I  took  it, 

When  she  giggled  out—"  Paddy  be  aisy." 

CHORUS. 

••Arrah  Paddy,"  says  she,  "how  you  bother  me, 
Faddy,"  says  she,  "  how  you  teaze  me ; 

Paddy,"  says  she,  "would  3'ou  smother  me? 
Ah  1  the  devil  go  with  you,  be  aisy." 

Then  into  a  tent  I  handed  her, 
With  a  heart  brimful  of  good  natnrt 

Says  I  to  myself,  now  I'll  soften 
Her  heart  with  a  drop  of  the  cratuv' 

I  called  for  the  stuff,  and  she  guzzled  it: 
i  he  jewel  began  to  get  maizy— 

'  l£rab'  indyC  sa^s  J>  "^'on't  you  marrv  me. 
lhen  she  whisper'd  loud,  "Paddy  be  aisy." 
Arrah,  Paddy,  &c. 

The  piper  struck  up  something  merry, 

Stuck  up  on  a  form  by  the  taper: 
The  girls  began  to  get  ready— 

They  all  seemed  inclined  for  a  caper 
Twas  on  the  green  sod  where  we  footed  it. 

And  battered  the  face  of  each  daisy ; 
We  danced  till  the  bag  had'nt  a  puff  in  it, 

And  iaith  Judy  was  glad  to  be  aisy. 
Arrah,  Paddy,  &c. 

Then  to  go  home  we  got  ready, 

(The  rain  it  fell  gentle  and  warm); 
And  to  keep  the  dear  crature  more  steady. 

I  took  her  along  en  my  arm. 
Thro'  the  green  fields  then  we  trudged  it 

And  over  the  bogs  we  took  bounces  ■     * 
And  as  sky-high  we  kicked  up  the  mud 

She  cried,  »  Paddy,  you're  spoiling  my  flounce*. " 
Arrah,  Paddy,  &c. 

To  the  priest  next  morning  we  tripped  it. 

With  spirits  light,  airy,  and  frisky  ; 
We  danced  like  real  devils  till  morning 

And  jollified  over  the  whisky. 
Ely  Judy  I  took  to  my  arms, 

She  was  always  my  love  and  my  joy, 
While  delighted  I  gazed  on  her  charms 

She  cried,  "  Pat  you're  the  broth  of  a  boy  " 
Arrah,  Paddy,  &e 


THE  BEOTH  AV  A  BOY. 

I  am  one  that  bears  an  illigant  name, 

And  who  dare  say  'tis  not; 

I  was  born  one  day  in  Limerick  town, 

In  a  neat  little  mud-built  cot. 

My  father  he  was  the  pride  av'  the  boys, 

And  my  mother  she  was  the  same : 

So  that  is  the  raison,  my  honies,  d'ye  see, 

That  I  bear  such  an  illigant  name. 
Hoo!  I'm  the  broth  av'  a  boy,  deny  it  who  can— ■ 
My  mother,  she's  a  true  born  Irishman ; 
I'm  the  broth  av'  a  boy,  deny  it  who  can, 
For  my  mother,  she's  a  true  born  Irishman. 

An  Irishman  will  fight  like  the  devil,  you'll  own, 

And  frighten  him  you  never  can ; 

They're  the  bravest  set  av'  boys  that  ever  wa3 

known, 
Fes,  ever  since  the  world  began. 
For  with  whisky  in  their  heads,  and  shillelahs  in 

their  fist, 
Like  devils  or  lions  they'll  fight,  do  you  see, 
And  they'll  never  say  they're  bate  till  they're  fairly 

kilt, 
And  that  is  just  the  way  with  me. 
Hoo !  they  can  flourish  their  shillelahs,  deny  it 

who  can, 
A  shillelah  is  the  pride  of  an  Irishman, 
They  can  flourish  their  shillelahs,  deny  it  who 

can, 
'Tis  the  murneen  av'  a  stick  av'  an  Irishman. 

The  girls  av'  ould  Ireland,  they're  the  girls  for  mc, 

In  palace,  in  farm,  or  in  cot ; 

They  are  virtuous  and  loving,  they  are  generou3 

and  free, 
And  who  dare  say  they're  not. 

Troth  I  love  them,  the  darlints,  I'm  hound  to  con- 
fess, 
And  have  done  so  since  I  was  a  youth ; 
And  I'll  ever  adore  them,  bekase  they  possess 
Fidelity,  honour,  and  truth. 
Hoo  1  'hey're  the  girls  that's  true  hearted,  deny 

it  who  can, 
And  will  never  decaive  a  true  Irishman ; 
They're  the  girls  that's  true  hearted,  deny  it  who 

can, 
And  will  never  decaive  a  true  Irishman. 

Ould  Ireland,  ye  see,  is  an  illigant  place, 

And  that  I'm  sure  you've  heard ; 

Tis  the  purtiest  counthry  in  all  the  world, 

If  you  take  but  an  Irishman's  word; 

For  there's  not  a  place,  east,  north,  or  south, 

Where  the  boys  are  so  brave  or  free ; 

I've  nothing  to  say  against  English  or  Scotch, 

But  Ireland  is  the  place  for  me. 

Hoo !  'tis  the  land  av'  the  praties,  deny  it  who 
can, 

That  reared  many  a  stout-boned  Irishman ; 

'Tis  the  land  av'  the  praties,  deny  it  who  can, 

It's  the  home  av'  a  true-born  Irishman. 


PAT  AND  THE  PRIEST. 

Pat  fell  sick  on  a  time,  and  he  sent  for  the  priest, 
That  dying  he  might  have  his  blessing  at  least, 
And  to  come  with  all  speed,  did  humbly  implore 

him, 
To  fit  him  out  tight  for  the  journey  before  nim. 
Derry  down,  down,  down,  deny  down. 

The  good  father  the  summons  did  quickly  obey, 
And  found  Paddy,  alas !  in  a  terrible  way ; 
Fix'd  and  wild  were  his  looks,  and  his  nose  cold 

and  blue, 
And  his  countenance  wore  a  cold  churchyard-like 

hue.  Derry  down,  &e. 
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The  good1  father  bid  Pat  to  confess  all  his  crimes, 
To  think  of  his  sins,  and  forget  them  betimes; 
Or  else  'twould  be  his  fate,  like  other  vile  souls, 
To  be  flayed,  and  be  salted,  then  roasted  on  coals. 

Deny  down,  &c. 

Oh !  think,  my  dear  Pat,  on  that  beautiful  place, 
Where  you'll  visit  St  Patrick,  and  see  his  sweet 

face; 
'Tis  a  country,  my  jewel,  so  charming  and  sweet, 
Where  you'll  never  want  praties,  nor  brogues  to 

your  feet. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

We'll,  well  then,  says  Pat,  with  inquisitive  face, 
That  country  must  sure  be  a  beautiful  place : 
St  Patrick,  no  doubt,  he  will  give  us  good  cheer, 
But,  d'ye  think,  has  he  got  any  ould  whisky  there? 

Derry  down,  &c. 

The  good  father,  with  wonder,  amaze,  and  surprise, 
Clapp'd  his  hands,  and  next  turn'd  up  the  whites 

of  his  eyes ; 
"0,  vile  sinner!"  says  he,  "can you  hope  to  be 

forgiven, 
I    you  think  there's  carousing  and  drinking  in 

heaven?'* 

Derry  down,  Ac. 

"Well,  well  then,"  says  Pat,  "though  I  cannot 

help  thinking, 
If  in  heaven  they  can  do  without  eating  and 

drinking, 
(Though  I  don't  mane  to  say  what  you  tell  is  a 

fable,) 
Twould  be  dacent,  yon  know,  just  to  see  a  drop 

on  the  table." 

Perry  down,  &c. 

ONE  BOTTLE  MORE.  ' 

Assist  me,  ye  lads,  who  have  hearts  free  from  guile, 
To  sing  in  the  praise  of  old  Ireland's  Isle, 
Where  true  hospitality  opens  the  door, 
And  friendship  detains  us  for  one  bottle  more — 
One  bottle  more,  one  bottle  more, 
And  friendship  detains  us  for  one  bottle  more. 

At  a  tavern  one  night,  I  will  sing  of  a  set 
Of  six  Irish  blades  who  together  had  met; 
Four  bottles  a-piece  made  us  call  for  the  score. 
And  nothing  detain'd  us  but  one  bottle  more — 
One  bottle  more,  one  bottle  more, 
And  nothing  detain'd  us  but  one  bottle  more. 

Our  bill  being  paid,  we  were  loth  to  depart, 
For  friendship  bad  grappled  each  man  by  the  heart, 
Where  the  least  touch  you  know  makes  an  Irish- 
man roar, 
60  a  whack  from  shillelah  brought  six  bottles 
more — 
Six  bottles  more,  six  bottles  more. 
A  whack  from  shillelah  brought  six  bottles  more. 

Slow  Phcebus  now  peep'd  through  the  window  so 

bright, 
Quite  happy  to  view  her  bless'd  sons  of  the  light, 
So  we  parted  with  hearts  neither  sorry  nor  sore, 
And  the  next  time  we  meet  we'll  have  twelve 
bottles  more — 
Twelve  bottles  more,  twelve  bottles  more, 
And  the  next  time  we  meet  we'll  have  twelve 
bottles  more. 


PADDY  IN  LONDON. 

From  great  Londonderry  to  London  so  merry, 
My  own  natty  self  in  a  waggon  did  ride; 

In  London  so  frisky,  folks  ride  in  a  whisky; 
In  Ireland  we  carry  the  whisky  inside. 


I  jumped  from  the  waggon,  and  saw  0  "Grcca 

Dragon;" 
I  spied  a  "  Blue  Boar "  when  I  looked  to  the 

south ; 
At  the  "Swan  with  two  Throttles"  I  tippled  the 

bottles 
And  bothered  the  beef  at  the  "Bull  and  the 

Mouth." 
Arrah,  Paddy,  my  honey,  look  after  your  money; 

'Tis  all  botheration  from  bottom  to  top ; 
Sing  diddheroo  daisy,  my  jewel  be  aisy, 

This  London  is  surely  the  devil's  own  shop  I 


The  great  city  wax- work  was  all  a  mere  tax-wori, 

A  plan  to  bamboozle  me  out  of  my  pelf; 
Says  I,  "  Mistress  Salmon,  pray  none  of  your 
gammon, 
Your  figures  are  no  more  alive  than  yourself." 
I  asked  a  tall  Quaker  the  way  to  Long  Acre; 
With  his  thees  and  his  thous  he  so  bothered  m 
brain, 
After  fifty  longsallies  through  lanes  and  long  alleys, 
I  found  myself  spoiling  in  Petticoat  lane. 
Arrah,  Paddy,  my  honey,  &c 


At  night,  oh !  how  silly,  along  Piccadilly, 

I  wandered,  when  up  came  a  beautiful  dame; 
"Huzza!"  says  the  lady,  "Arrah,  how  d'ye  do, 
Paddy," 
Says  I,  "  Pretty  well,  ma'am,  I  hope  you're  the 
same ;" 
When  a  big  skulking  fellow  who  held  her  umbrella, 

He  gave  me  a  mighty  neat  thump  on  the  nob; 

6he  ran  away  squalling,  I  "  Watch,  watch !"  was 

bawling, 

But  the  devil  a  watch  there  was  left  in  my  fob. 

Arrah,  Paddy,  my  honey,  &c. 

BILLY   O'ROURKE. 
Igreas'd  my  brogues  and  cut  my  sticfe, 

At  the  latter  end  of  May,  sir, 
And  up  to  Dublin  1  did  sail, 

To  walk  upon  the  sea,  sir. 
To  England  I  resolved  to  go, 

To  cut  the  hay  and  corn, 
And  among  the  cockney  girls  to  dance, 

From  night  until  the  morn. 
With  my  killy  ma-crue,  no  heart  more  true, 
For  Billy  O'Bourke  is  the  bouchaL 
I  met  a  man  in  College  green, 

And  ax'd  him  the  way  to  the  quay,  sir, 
He  was  seated  on  a  big  white  horse, 

And  not  one  word  would  he  say,  sir; 
Neither  hat,  nor  spur,  nor  whip  he'd  got, 

And  both  his  stirrups  he  had  lost; 
Says  I,  "my  boy,  if  your  boss  does  stir, 

In  the  streets  you'll  surely  be  toss'd. 

With  my  killy  ma-crue,  £c. 

I  gave  the  captain  six  thirteens, 

To  carry  me  over  to  Margate, 
But  ere  we  got  on  half  the  road, 

It  blew  at  the  devil's  own  hard  rate. 
The  big  stick  that  grows  out  of  the  ship, 

Sung  out  like  any  whistle, 
When  the  sailors  all,  both  great  and  small, 

Swore  we  were  goirg  to  the  devil. 

With  my  killy  ma-crue,  &c. 

Now,  some  were  on  their  bended  knees, 

The  ladies  were  a-fainting, 
But  I  fell  on  my  bread  and  cheese, 

Determined  to  mind  the  main  thing. 
Says  the  captain,  "  Pat  to  the  bottom  you'll  go !" 

bays  I,  •'  I  don't  care  a  farthing; 
I've  paid  you  to  bring  me  to  Margate,  you  know, 

And,  faith,  you  must  stand  to  your  bargain," 
WTith  my  killy  ma-crue,  &c 
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Bnt  soon  the  wind  sung  it«e1f  to  sleep, 

And  we  came  to  the  place  of  landing, 
The  gentlemen  who  were  most  afraid 

The  ladies  out  were  handing; 
Says  I,  "  My  boys,  I  have  no  doubt 

But  you  have  all  got  riches, 
And  though  you've  got  no  skirts  to  your  coats, 

You'vecloth  enough  in  the  plaits  of  your  breeches 
With  my  killy  ma-crue,  &c. 
As  T  was  going  along  the  road, 

I  met  a  gentleman,  sir, 
"Good  morning  to  you,  sir,"  said  I, 

But  he  proved  a  mighty  rogue  sir} 
,  Jfor  at  the  corner  of  alane, 

He  pulled  a  pistol  out,  sir, 
And  clapped  the  muzzle— oh,  what  a  shame 

Up  to  my  very  throat,  sir. 

With  my  killy  ma-crue,  &e, 

*'  Your  money,  bad  scran  to  your  Irish  eyes  I " 

"  Be  merciful,"  cried  I,  sir, 
But  he  swore  he'd  blow  out  both  my  eyes, 

If  I'd  either  stir  or  cry,  sir. 
His  pistol  to  my  head  did  pop, 

Two  steps  I  did  retire; 
The  pan  it  flash'd,  his  head  I  smasn'd, 

Och,  shillelah,  you  never  miss'd  fire. 

With  my  killy  ma-crue,  &c 

MR  ROONEY'S  TRAVELS. 
In  Ireland  so  frisky,  with  sweet  girls  and  whisky, 

We  managed  to  keep  care  and  sorrow  aloof; 
Our  whirling  revels  made  all  the  blue  devils 

Creep  out  with  ?ne  smoke  through  a  hole  in  the 
roof. 
But  well  I  rememoer,  one  foggy  November, 

My  mother  cried,  Go  make  your  fortune,  my  lad , 
Go  bother  the  ninnies  clean  out  of  their  guineas, 

Away  then  I  scamper'd  from  Ballinafad. 

Then  to  seek  for  promotion  I  walk'd  the  wide  ocean, 

Was  shlpwreck'd,  and  murder'd  and  sold  for  a 
slave, 
Over  mountains  and  rivers  was  pelted  to  shivers, 

And  met  on  dry  land  with  a  watery  grave. 
But  now  Mr  Jew-man  has  made  me  a  new-man, 

And  whisky  and  Mammora  make  my  heart  glad ; 
To  the  sweet  flowing  Liffey  I'm  off  in  ajiffey, 

With  a  whack  for  old  Ireland,  and  Ballinafad. 

From  this  cursed  station  to  that  blessed  nation, 

Again  Mr  Rooney  shall  visit  your  shore, 
Where  I'll  flourish  so  gaily  my  sprig  of  shillelah; 

Long  life  to  old  Nadab  of  Great  Mogadore. 
Oh !  then  all  my  cousins  will  run  out  by  dozens, 

And  out  too  will  hobble  old  mammy  and  dad; 
At  dinner  they'll  treat  us  with  mealy  potatoes, 

And  whisky  distill'd  at  sweet  Ballinafad. 


THE  LOW  BACKED  CAR. 

When  first  I  saw  sweet  Peggy, 

'Twas  on  a  market  day, 
A  low-back'd  car  she  drove,  and  sat 

Upon  a  truss  of  hay ; 
But  when  that  hay  was  blooming  grass, 

And  deck'd  with  flowers  of  spring, 
No  flow'r  was  there  that  could  compare 

With  the  blooming  girl  I  sing. 
As  she  sat  in  her  low-back'd  car— 
The  man  at  the  turnpike  bar 

Never  asked  for  the  toll, 

But  just  scratch'd  his  old  poll, 
And  looked  after  the  low-back'd  car. 

In  battle's  wild  commotion, 
The  proud  and  mighty  Mars, 

With  hostile  scythes,  demands  the  tithCS 
Of  death  in  warlike  cars; 


While  Peggy,  peaceful  goddess, 

Has  darts  i,i  her  bright  eye, 
That  knock  men  down,  in  the  market  t0WH$ 

As  right  and  left  they  fly — 
While  she  sits  in  her  low-back'd  car, 
Thau  battle  more  dangerous  far — 

For  the  doctor's  art 

Cannot  cure  the  heart 
That  is  hit  from  the  low-back'd  car. 


Sweet  Peggy  round  her  car,  sir, 

Has  strings  of  ducks  and  geese, 
But  the  scores  of  hearts  she  slaughters 

By  far  out-number  these ; 
While  she  among  her  poultry  sits, 

Just  like  a  turtle  dove, 
Well  worth  the  cage,  I  do  engage, 

Of  the  blooming  god  of  love. 
While  she  sits  in  the  low-back'd  car, 
The  lovers  came  near  and  far, 

And  envy  the  chicken 

That  Peggy  is  pickin', 
As  she  sits  in  the  low-back'd  car. 


Oh,  I'd  rather  own  that  car,  sir, 

With  Peggy  by  my  side, 
Than  a  coach-and-four  and  goold  galore, 

And  a  lady  for  my  bride ; 
For  the  lady  would  sit  fornenst  me, 

On  a  cushion  make  with  taste, 
While  Peggy  would  sit  beside  me, 

With  my  arm  around  her  waists — 
While  we  drove  in  the  low-back'd  car, 
To  be  married  by  Father  Maher, 

Oh,  my  heart  would  beat  high, 

At  her  glance  and  her  sigh, 
Though  it  beat  in  a  low-back'd  car, 

THE  APPLE  PRATIES. 

My  name  is  Ted  O'Mannon,  I  come  from  swoet  Kil- 

larney  0, 
Sure  I  can  whistle,  I  can  sing,  sure  I  can  plough,  and 

I  can  sow, 
And  when  I'm  courting  purty  girls,  I  never  use  tho 

blarney  0, 
I'll  prove  to  you  my  meaning  sure,  and  that  before  I 

go- 
Sure  my  country  I'd  ne'er  renounce,  for  England, 

aye,  or  France  and  Spain, 
Though  honour  on  me  I  am  sure  they  would  bestow, 
And  gently  take  me  by  the  hand,  saying,  you're  wel- 
come to  our  happy  land, 
For  you  come  from  sweet  ould  Ireland  where  tho 
apple  praties  grow. 

I  could  tell  a  great  deal  more  if  I  could  trace  my  ped- 
igree, 
My  mother  was  a  Fagan,  and  my  father  I  don't  know, 
I'd  ninety-nine  relations  on  the  banks  of  sweet  Kol- 

larney  0, 
That  111  prove  without  you  stirring  if  you  write  to 

Michael  Row. 
t  don't  belong  to  the  bulgrudgerie3,  or  any  low-born 

families, 
I  sprung  from  ancient  history,  and  I'll  prove  it  to  be 

so, 
I  sprung  from  the  O's  and  the  Mac's— the  darling 

sons  of  Paddy  Whack, 
And  the  Knowlens  of  ould  Ireland  where  the  apple 

praties  grow. 

St.  Patrick  was  our  Saint,  and  a  clever  man  he  was  in 

troth, 
And  his  blessings  on  ould  Ireland  he  largely  did 

bestow; 
He  banished  every  toad  and  frog,  for  fear  they  would 

disgrace  the  sod, 
And  by  his  blessed  mitre  he  ordered  them  to  go. 
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It  is  a  fact  most  certainly  that  cannot  contradicted 

be, 
If  you  trace  old  Irish  history  you'll  find  it  to  be  true: 
No  such  hei-oes  can  be  got  on  any  earthly  spot, 
Like  the  boys  of  sweet  ould  Ireland  where  the  applo 

praties  grow. 

EXCOEE  VERSES. 

Sure  I  have  told  you  what  I  was  now,  I  will  tell  you 

what  I  mean, 
I  mean  to  be  a  jolly  boy  as  long  as  I  have  tin, 
'Pon  my  soul  I'll  sing  and  laugh,  fill  my  bowl  and 

drink  it  off, 
And  nobody  will  tell  me  that  it's  either  shame  or  sin. 
So  here's  a  toast — a  loyal  one — success  and  luck  to 

Paddy's  land. 
And  may  we  live  to  see  it  exempted  of  all  woe, 
And  may  her  sons  now  far  away  come  back  to  sing 

St.  Patrick's  day, 
Amcng  our  green  valleys  where  the  apple  praties 

grow. 


For  ould  Ireland  is  a  land  of  the  purest  hospitality, 
The  scene  of  mirth  and  frolic,  the  soil  of  heroes  and 

of  men, 
And  past  misrule  and  tyranny  are  banished  from  the 

country, 
While  peace  and  plenty  reign  in  old  Erin's  homes 

again. 
Still  we  hope  to  see  the  day  when  misery  shall  fade 

away, 
When  liberty  shall  cease  on  earth  to  have  a  single 

foe, 
When  our  land  shall  be  again  the  glory  of  the  western 

main; 
So  hurrah !  for  dear  ould  Ireland,  where  the  appla 

praties  grow. 

L*ARNEY  BRALLAGHAN'S  COURTSHIP. 

'Twas  on  a  windy  night, 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
An  Irish  lad  so  tight, 

All  wind  and  weather  scorning. 
At  Judy  Callaghan's  door, 

Sitting  upon  the  palings, 
His  love-tale  he  did  pour. 

And  this  was  part  of  his  wailings. 

Only  say, 
You'll  have  Mr  Brallaghan, 
Don't  say  nay, 
Charming  Judy  Callaghan. 

Oh,  list  to  what  I  say, 

Charms  you've  got  like  Venus, 
Own  your  love  you  may, 

There's  only  the  wall  between  us. 
You  lie  fast  asleep, 

Snug  in  bed  and  snoring, 
Round  the  house  I  creep, 

Your  hard  heart  imploring. 
Only  say,  &c 

I've  got  nine  pigs  and  a  sow, 

I've  got  a  sty  to  sleep  'em, 
A  calf  and  a  brindled  cow, 

And  got  a  cabin  to  keep  'em, 
Sunday  hose  and  coat, 

Ah  old  gray  mare  to  ride  on, 
Saddle  and  bridle  to  boot, 

Which  you  may  jaunt  astride  OIL 
Only  say,  &c. 

I've  got  an  old  Tom  cat, 

Through  one  eye  he's  staring, 
I've  got  a  Sunday  hat, 

Little  the  worse  for  wearing. 


I've  got  some  gooseberry  wine, 
The  trees  had  got  no  riper  on; 

I've,  got  a  fiddle  fine, 
Which  only  wants  a  piper  03* 
Only  say,  &c. 

I've  got  an  acre  of  ground, 

I've  got  it  set  with  praties ; 
I've  got  of  baccy  a  pound, 

And  got  some  tea  for  the  ladies. 
I've  got  the  ring  to  wed, 

Some  whisky  to  make  us  gaily, 
A  mattress  feather  bed, 

And  a  handsome  new  shillelah. 
Only  say,  &c. 

You've  got  a  charming  eye, 

You've  got  some  spelling  and  readings 
You've  got, — and  so  have  I, — 

A  taste  for  genteel  breeding; 
You're  rich,  and  fair,  and  young, 

To  every  body's  knowing, 
You've  got  a  decent  tongue, 

Whenever  it's  set  a-going. 
Only  say,  <tc 

For  a  wife  till  dsath, 

I  am  willing  to  take  ye," 
Cut  och,  I  waste  my  breath. 

The  devil  himself  can't  wake  yoifc 
'Tis  just  beginning  to  rain, 

So  I'll  get  under  cover; 
I'll  come  to-morrow  again, 

And  be  your  constant  lovor. 
Only  say, 
You'll  haVe  Mr  Brallaghan, 
Don't  say  nay, 

Charming  Judy  Callaghan* 

THE  WIDOW  MAHONE?, 

Oh !  love  it  is  murder,  I  wish  it  was  furthir, 
For  faith  I'm  inclined  to  get  rid  of  my  life, 
I'm  out  of  my  senses,  arrah,  besides  the  expense^ 
And  only  because  I'm  in  want  of  a  wife. 
The  Widow  Mahoney,  she  was  my  crony, 
Only  her  heart  was  so  hard  and  so  stony; 
Och,  Widow,  says  I,  stop  my  bachelor's  trade, 
Or  as  sure  as  I  live,  I  shall  die  an  old  maid. 
Oh  1  Widow  Mahoney. 

The  Widow  Mahoney  was  tall,  stout,  and  bony, 
Her  husband  had  left  her  to  plough  the  salt  seas — 
Had  gone  to  the  bottom,  his  guineas  she  got  'em, 
So  without  any  labour  she  liv'd  at  her  ease. 
A  beautiful  cratur  as  any  in  nature, 
And  just  like  myself  too  in  every  feature. 
Och,  Widow,  says  I,  &c. 

I  scorn'd  to  be  scaly,  so  treated  her  daily,  ■ 
As  sure  as  the  night  came,  to  whisky  and  tea; 
And  there  in  a  noddy,  her  beautiful  body, 
Would  sit  cheek  by  jowl,  a  one  side  behind  me. 
So  finish  the  matter,  Mr  Rooney  was  fatter, 
And  then  with  his  blarney  he  throw'd  his  eye  at  her. 
Och,  Widow,  &c. 

Ere  long  they  had  tarried,  they  'greed  to  be  married' 

So  lovingly  went  to  the  priest  to  get  wed, 

When  who  should  be  stalking  to  stop  their  sweet 

walking, 
But  the  widow's  five. husband,  the  man  that  was 

dead. 
Mr  Mike  was  confounded,  the  Widow  she  swounded, 
The  man  pick'd  her  up,  and  the  neighbours  provok'd, 
So  there  1  was  left  to  my  bachelor's  trade, 
And  through  Widow  Mahonej-,   must  die  an  old 

maid. 

Och,  Widow,  «ia. 


Ill 


THE  IRISH  SERENADE 

The  night  is  soft  and  calm  love, 

And  the  birds  are  in  their  bowers; 
The  holy  light  of  the  moon  falls  bright 
On  the  sweet  little  sleeping  flowers: 
Sweet  Norah  are  you  waking, 
Oh  i  don't  you  hear  me  speaking, 
Sure  you  know  my  heart  is  breaking 
For  the  love  ot  you,  Norah  dear. 
Och!  why  don't  you  speak,  mavrone, 
Sure  your  heart  is  made  of  stone,  i 
Just  like  Venus  of  ould. 
All  so  white  and  so  could, 
Not  a  morsel  of  flesh  or  bone. 

You  know  the  vow  you  made,  love, 

You  know  you  named  the  day, 
And  here  I  am  to  claim  that  vow 

And  carry  my  bride  away. 
So,  Norah,  don't  be  staying 
Tor  weeping  or  for  praying: 
There's  danger  in  delaying, 

For  maybe  I'd  change  my  mind. 
Sure  you  know  I'm  a  bit  of  a  rake, 
And  a  trifle  might  tempt  me  to  break: 
Faix!  but  for  that  blue  eye, 
I've  a  notion  to  try 
"What  sort  of  ould  maid  you'd  malic 

Ob!  Dermot  win  me  not,  love, 

To  be  your  bride  to-night, 
Eow  could  I  bear  a  mother's  tears,— 

A  father's  scorn  and  slight — 
So,  Dermot,  cease  your  wooing; 
Don't  prove  your  Norah's  ruin ; 
You'd  be  my  sad  undoing 

If  seen  at  my  lattice,  dear. 
For  shame!  with  your  foolish  alarms? 
Just  drop  into  your  own  DermoL's  armsj 
Don't  mind  waiting  at  all 
For  your  cloak  or  your  shawl, 

They  were  made  to  smother  your  charc:3. 

And  now  a  white  cloud,  gliding, 

Across  the  moon  is  cast: 
The  lattice  opes,  and  anxious  hopes 

Make  Dermot's  heart  beat  fast. 
And  soon  a  form  entrancing, 
Half  receding,  half  advancing, 
With  arms  and  bare  neck  glancing, 
Steps  light  on  the  lattice  sill: 
When  a  terrible  hand  in  the  air 
Grasps  the  head  of  the  lover  all  barej 
And  a  voice  in  a  scoff, 
Cries  as  Dermot  makes  off, 
Won't  you  leave  us  a  lock  of  your  hair! 


THE  BRISK  IRISH  LAD. 

Each  pretty  young  miss,  with  a  long,  heavy  purst 
Is  courted,  and  flattered,  and  easily  had; 

She  longs  to  be  taken  for  better  or  worse, 
And  quickly  elopes  with  an  Irish  lad. 
Oh,  to  be  sure,  she  don't  like  the  brisk  Irish  lad. 

The  wife,  when  forsaken,  for  bottle  or  dice, 
Ker  dress  all  neglected,  and  sighing  and  sad, 

Delights  in  sweet  converse,  and  changes  her  sighs 
For  the  good  humoured  chat  of  an  Irish  lad. 
Oh.  to  be  sure,  she  don't  like  a  brisk  Irish  lad. 

The  widow  in  sorrow  declines  the  sweet  joy» 
Or"  public  amusement,  in  sable  all  clad ; 

The  widow  her  twelvemonth  in  mourning  employ, 
Then  hastens  to  church  with  an  Irish  lad. 
Oh,  to  be  sure,  she  don't  like  a  brisk  Irisfi  lad, 


THE  KITCHEN  POKEft. 

Swate  Widow  Fag,  one  winter's  niglits 

Invited  a  tea-party, 
Of  elegant  gentility, 

And  made  the  boys  quite  hearty  l 
But  just  as  they  were  breaking  up, 

She  miss'd  her  kitchen  poker, 
And  delicately  hinted  that 

The  thief  was  Paddy  Croaker. 
He'd  stole  her  little  poker, 

Her  purty  kitchen  poker; 
She  delicately  hinted  that 

He'd  stole  her  little  poker. 

Now  Pat  he  was  a  grenadier, 

In  what  is  call'd  the  grey  light  horcc, 
And  a  claner,  stouter,  tighter  boy, 

Upon  my  soul,  there  never  was. 
He  cried  out,  "  Blood  and  thunder, 

Do  you  take  me  for  a  joker, 
Do  you  think  I'd  come  into  your  houses, 

And  stale  your  durty  poker  ? 

Your  nasty  kitchen  poker; 
Do  you  think  I'd  come  into  your  houscy 

And  stale  your  durty  poker  ?  " 

Then  Pat  swore  by  the  Hill  o'  Howth, 

And  by  the  Holy  Fathers,  too; 
By  all  the  ghosts  in  yon  churchyard, 

If  they  were  gather'd  in  a  crew. 
Says  he  unto  the  Widow, 

u  Do  you  take  me  for  a  joker, 
Do  you  think  I'd  come  to  your  fireside^ 

And  stale  your  durty  poker? 

Your  nasty,  clarty  poker; 
Do  you  think  an  Irish  jintleman 

Would  stale  your  durty  poker?  * 

Eut  all  that  he  covdd  say  or  do 

Had  no  effect  upon  her; 
At  length,  says  she,  •'  Now,  Pat,  will  yon 

Declare  upon  your  honour!  " 
Arrah !  Paddy  stared  and  started  back, 

His  hand  behind  his  cloaker, 
44  Touch  my  honour,  touch  my  life, 

There's  your  durty  poker  I 

Your  nasty,  filthy  poker; 
Touch  my  honour,  touch  my  life, 

Tuke  your  durty  poker." 

MISS  MOLLY  O'RIGGE. 

At.  Cork  lived  Miss  Molly  O'Rigge, 

With  a  nose  like  the  snout  of  a  pig} 
Long  carrotty  locks, 
And  ten  pounds  in  the  stocks, 

Was  the  fortune  of  Molly  O'Rigge. 

What  a  beautiful  Molly  O'Rigge ! 

Tom  Treacle  loved  Molly  O'Rigge* 
A  pert  little  tea-dealing  prig ! 
Says  he,  "  Molly  my  dove, 
My  heart's  brimful  of  love." 
Bays  she,  "  Grocer,  I  don't  care  a  fig. ' 
What  a  hard-hearted  Molly  O'Rigge. 

4iI  hate  men,"  quoth  Molly  O'Rigge, 

••In  love  they're  a  mere  whirligig i" 
But  Cornelius  O'Whack 
Gave  her  heart  such  a  smack, 

That  to  church  both  capered  a  jig. 

Wrhat  a  hearty  Molly  O'Rigge  1 

Says  the  tea-dealer,  "  Molly  O'Rigga, 
LLy  heart  is  with  jealousy  big.'* 

Says  she,  "  Hold  your  clack, 

I'm  now  Mrs  O'Whack, 
I'm  no  longer  Molly  O'Rigge.** 
Cood-byc,  Mrs  sJolly  O'Rigge. 
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OB,   THE  IRISH   LETTER. 


I  haven't  sent  you  a  letter  since  the  |  last  time  that  I 

wrote,  | 
Because  we  have  moved  from  our  former  place  of 

residence,  and  couldn't  tell  where  a  |  letter  will 

find  you  out,  | 
But  I  now  with  pleasure  take  up  my  pen  to  inform 

you  of  the  death  of  your  own  living  uncle  whoso 
|  health  has  now  gone  out  | 
Kill  Patrick  who  died  after  a  lingering  of  six  | 

months  or  there-about,  | 
He  died  at  Tully  Muckle's  Creig,  June  twenty-nine^ 

eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nineteen. 

The  poor  man  was  in  violent  convulsions  during  the 
|  whole  time  of  his  sickness,  | 

Lying  perfectly  quiet  and  spachless,  all  the  time 
talking  incoherently  and  crying  for  |  whisky  and 
potatoes.  | 

An'  I  am  at  a  loss  to  tell  what  his  death  was  oc- 
casioned by,  but  1 1  think  'twas  his  last  ill- 
ness. | 

For  he  was  never  well  ten  days  together  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  confinement,  and  since  dead 
he  has  |  remained  quite  spachless.  | 

He  died  at  Tully  Muckle's  Creig,  June  forty-ono, 
eighteen  hundred  ninety  six. 

The  jury  said  all  his  death  was  occasioned  by  eating 
too  much  rabbits  stuffed  with  peas  and  gravy,  or 
too  much  peas  and  |  gravy  stuffed  with  rabbits.  | 

And  I'm  blow'd  if  I  can  tell  which,  inasmuch  as  Kill 
Patrick  was  so  |  unsteady  in  his  habits,  | 

X  think  it  was  both  what  killed  him  but  I  could  1  j 
never  make  out  the  discovery,  J 

But,  be  that  as  it  will,  as  soon  as  he  breathed  his 
last  th3  doctors  gave  |  over  all  hopes  of  his  re- 
covery. | 

He  died  at  Tully  Muckle's  Creig,  June  21sfc,  1790 
leven. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  tell  you  anything  about  his  age,  but 

in  March  last  he  would*  have  been  just  |  41  years 

ould  | 
Lacking  ten  months,  and  had  he  lived  till  that  time  he 

would  have  been  just  six  months  |  dead  as  I've 

been  tould.  | 
His  property  now  all  belongs  and  devolves  to  his 

next  kin,  who  all  |  died  some  time  ago.  | 
Co  I  think  it  will  be  divided  'twixt  us,  and  you  know 

his  property  was verv  |  considerable  as'lve  been 

tould.  |  He  died  at  Tully,  &o. 

x*e  had  a  fine  estate  which  was  |  sold  to  pay  his 

debts,  | 
And  the  remainder  he  lost  at  a  horse-race  which  | 

nearly  gave  him  fits.  | 
Sometimes  one  was  ahead  and  sometimes  t'other,  and 

|  now  and  then  'twas  both  on  'em,  | 
But  it  was  the  opinion  of  every  one  at  the  time  that 

he  would  won  the  race  if  the  horse  he  run 

against  had  J  not  been  too  fast  for  him.  | 
He  died  at  Tully,  &o. 

You  haven't  a  living  relation  in  the  world  except 
your  two  cousins  and  myself  who  were,  |  kilt  in 
the  last  war,  | 

Oh,  blood  thunder  and  turf,  I  can't  dwell  on  this 
mournful  |  subject  any  more,  | 

I  shall  sale  ray  letters  with  black  saling  wax,  and 
put  on  your  |  Uncle's  coat  of  arms,  | 

So  I  beg  you  will  not  break  the  sale  when  you  open 
the  lether,  and  don't  open  it  till  three  or  four 
days  after  you  receive  it,  by  which  time  you  will 
be  fully  prepared  j  for  the  mournful  tidings.  I 
He  died  at  Tully,  <fca, 


Tour  ould  sweetheart  sends  her  lore  to  you  I  un* 

beknowns  to  me;  | 
And  when  Teddy  McGraw  arrives  in  America,  ax  him 

for  the  letter  he  |  brought  across  the  sea.  | 
And  if  he  can't  tell  it  from  the  rest,  it  is  |  the  one  he 

brought  from  me.  | 
Speaking  of  your  own  living  Uncle's  death,  saled  in 

black  saling  wax  and  |  directed  to  America,  j 
He  died  at  Tully,  <fcc. 


WHACK  1  FOR  THE  HONOUR  OF  IRELAND. 

My  heart  is  as  sound  as  the  heart  of  shillelah, 

Old  Honesty's  made  it  as  warm  as  a  toast, 
With  love  and  affection  'tis  glowing  so  gaily, 
And  sure  fair  Fidelity  isn't  my  boast ; 
When  the  piper  strikes  up,  why  jig  it  away, 
Look  loving,  dear  joy,  when  I've  nothing  to 

say, 
And  when  battle  rages,  I  battle  away, 
With  my  foo  rol,  lol,  lol,  &c. 
Whack  for  the  honour  of  Ireland  I 

Since  my  head  was  as  small  as  an  apple  potato, 

I  followed  the  sound  of  a  drum  and  a  fife ; 
Yet  love,  well  as  war,  with  the  smiles  of  good 
nature, 
Smoothed  sweetly  the  wrinkles  and  furrows  of 
life. 

When  the  piper  strikes  up,  &c 

A  friend  never  axed,  when  distress  played  tha 
devil, 
A  lift  from  myself,  but  I  halved  him  my  all; 
And  in  fight,  Och!  the  conquered  found  Larry  so 
civil, 
He  lifted  them  up  when  he'd  gi'en  them  a  fall. 
When  the  piper  strikes  up,  4c* 

EAT'IT  M00NE7. 

I  conrted  Katty  Mooney,  dear, 

A  girl  so  neat  and  cosie ; 
LTer  eyes  they  were  both  bright  and  clear, 

And  her  cheeks  were  red  and  rosy ' 
I  bought  a  pig  to  live  with  us, 

I  got  a  stick  to  mind  it, 
'Twas  a  clever  pig,  and  like  the  rest 

It  carried  its  tail  behind  it. 

O!  hubbuboo!  0!  smaililou, 

Was  not  I  a  spooney ! 
Och  hone !  to  grunt  and  groan, 
And  all  for  Kattv  Mooney. 
All  for  Katty,  all  for  Katty,  all  for  Katty  Mooney-. 
All  for  Katty,  all  for  Katty,  all  for  Katty  Mooney. 

When  we  were  wed  and  soon  made  one, 

In  love  we  made  a  dozen, 
Until  she  brought  to  town  with  her, 

Her  thirty-second  cousin; 
I  made  him  eat,  I  made  him  drink, 

With  compliments  he  lined  me, 
But  the  reason  why  I  never  could  find, 

Till  one  day  he  stayed  behind  me. 

Oh,  hubbuboo, 


I  don't  know  what,  when  I  came  back, 

I  wish  I  had  not  seen  them, 
For  there  they  were  giving  smack  for  smack, 

And  the  pig  was  sitting  between  them; 
He  ran  away,  och  hubbuboo! 

May  the  devil  catch  and  bind  him, 
And  my  wife  may  go  to  the  devil  too, 

If  they'd  left  the  pig  behind  them. 

Oh,  hubbuboo,  6fr 
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COME  TO  IRELAND  NOW,  MY  BOYS. 

Come  to  Ireland  now,  my  boys, 

Among  the  Pats  and  Durpbeys, 
And  there,  instead  of  breaking  stones, 

You'll  get  plenty  meat  and  mv.rph.es, 
"lis  there  you"ll  see  the  greenest,  sod 

That  ever  graced  the  ocean; 

And  when  that  you  are  leaving  it 

Your  heart  will  feel  emotion. 

Then  come  to  Ireland  now,  my  boys, 

Among  the  Pats  and  Durpheys, 
And  there,  instead  of  breaking  stones, 
You'll  get  plenty  meat  and  murphies* 

'Tis  there  you'll  see  the  dark-eye'd  maids 

With  hearts  full  of  good  nature, 
'Tis  there  you'll  see  the  Irish  blades 

Tippling  up  the  crature. 
And  when  that  you  are  leaving  them, 

The  girls  will  all  be  sighing — 
For  fear  you'd  not  come  back  again 

They'd  break  their  hearts  with  crying. 
Then  come  to  Ireland,  Ac. 

Tis  there  you'll  meet  brave  hearted  boys 

(No  cowardly  old  dodgers) — 
For  when  the  country  wants  their  aid, 

Like  bricks  they  go  for  sogers. 
Theu  ne'er  mind  what  our  foes  can  say. 

They  ne'er  can  hurt  us,  never  1 
So  join  wid  me,  Gra  gal  machree, 

And  ould  Ireland  sing  for  ever. 
Then  come  to  Ireland,  <Lcw 


PADDY'S  WEDDING. 

Sore  wont  you  hear  what  roaring  cheer 

Wa<;  spread  at  Paddy's  wedding,  0, 
And  how  so  gay  they  spent  the  da}', 

From  the  churching  to  the  bedding,  0. 
First,  book  in  hand,  came  Father  Quipcs, 

With  the  bride's  dadda,  the  bailie,  O, 
While  all  the  way  to  church,  the  pipes 

Struck  up  a  lilt  so  gaily,  0. 

Then  there  was  Mat  and  sturdy  Pat, 

And  merry  Morgan  Murphy,  0, 
And  Murdock  Meggs,  and  Torlough  SkeggS, 

M'Lochlan  and  Dick  Durfy,  O. 
And  then  to  see  the  girls  in  white, 

Led  on  by  Ted  O'Reilly,  0, 
All  jigging,  as  the  merry  pipes 

Struck  up  a  lilt  so  gaily,  O. 

When  Pat  was  asked  would  his  love  last? 

The  chancel  echoed  with  laughter,  0, 
"  Arrah  fait,"  cried  Pat,  "you  may  say  that, 

To  the  end  of  the  world  and  after,  0." 
Then  tenderly  her  hand  he  gripes, 

And  kisses  her  genteely,  O, 
While  all  in  tune,  the  merry  pipes 

Struck  up  a  lilt  so  gaily,  0. 

Now  a  roaring  set  at  dinner  met, 

So  frolicksome  and  frisky,  O, 
Potatoes  galore — a  skirriag  or  more, 

And  a  flowing  madder  of  whisky,  0. 
To  the  bride's  dear  health  round  went  the  snipes, 

That  her  joy  might  be  nightly  and  daily,  0, 
And  as  they  guttled,  the  merry  pipes 

Struck  up  a  lilt  so  gaily,  0. 

And  then  at  night,  oh!  what  delight, 
To  see  them  all  footing  and  prancing,  0, 

An  opera  or  ball  was  nothing  at  all, 
Compared  to  their  style  of  dancing,  0 ; 


And  then  to  see  old  Father  Qm'pes, 
Beating  time  with  his  shillelah,  0, 

While  the  chaunter  with  his  merry  pipoa 
Struck  up  a  lilt  so  gaily,  O. 

And  now  the  knot  so  sucky  are  got, 

They'll  go  to  sleep  without  rocking,  0; 
While  the  bridesmaids  fair  so  gravely  prepare 

For  the  throwing  of  the  stocking,  O. 
Dheoch-n'dorus  we'll  have,  says  Father  Quipe9, 

Then  the  bride  was  kiss'd  round  genteel  v,'  O, 
While  to  wish  them  good  fun,  the  merry  pipes 

Struck  up  a  lilt  so  gaily,  O. 

I'M  NOT  MYSELF  AT  ALL. 

Oh !  I'm  not  myself  at  all, 
Molly  dear,  Molly  dear, 
I'm  not  myself  at  all : 
Nothing  caring,  nothing  knowing, 
'Tis  after  you  I'm  going ; 
Faith  your  shadow  'tis  I'm  growing, 
Molly  dear,  Molly  dear. 
And  I'm  not  myself  at  all! 
Th'  other  day  I  went  confessin'. 
And  I  ask'd  the  father's  blessin'; 

"But."  says  I,  "don't  give  me  one  entirely, 
For  I  fretted  so  last  year; 
But  the  half  o'  me  is  here, 
So  give  the  other  half  to  Molly  Brierly* 
Oh !  I'm  not  myself  at  alii 

Oh !  I'm  not  myself  at  all, 

Molly  dear,  Molly  dear— 
My  appetite's  so  small , 
I  once  could  pick  a  goose, 
But  my  buttons  is  no  use — 
Faith  my  tightest  coat  is  loose, 
Molly  dear,  Molly  dear, 
And  I'm  not  myself  at  all* 

If  thus  it  is  I  waste, 

You'd  betther,  dear,  make  haste, 

Before  your  lovers  gone  away  entirely; 
If  you  don't  soon  change  your  mind, 
Not  a  bit  of  me  you'll  find, 

And  what  'ud  you  think  o'  that,  Molly  Brierly. 
Oh !  I'm  not  myself  at  all. 

Oh !  my  shadow  on  the  wall, 

Molly  dear,  Molly  dear, 
Is'nt  like  myself  at  all ; 
For  I've  got  so  very  thin, 
Myself  says  "'Tisn't  him. 
But  that  purty  girl  so  slim, 

Molly  dear,  Molly  dear," 
And  I'm  not  myself  at  all. 
If  thus  1  smaller  grow, 
All  frettin',  dear,  for  you, 

'Tis  you  should  make  up  the  deficiency  4 
So  just  let  Father  Taafe 
Make  you  my  better  half, 
And  you  will  not  the  worse  of  the  addition  be. 
On !  I'm  not  myself  at  all. 

I'll  be  not  myself  at  all, 

Molly  dear,  Molly  dear, 
Till  you  my  own  I  call. 
Since  a  change  o'er  me  there  came, 
Sure  you  might  change  your  name, 
And  'twould  just  come  to  t.,e  same, 
Molly  dear,  Molly  dear. 
Oh !  'twould  just  come  to  the  same, 
For  if  you  and  I  were  one, 
All  confusion  would  be  gone, 

And  'twould  simplify  the  matter  entirely— 
And  'twould  save  us  so  much  bother, 
When  we'd  both  be  one  another — 
So  listen  now  to  rayson,  Molly  Brierly. 
Oh !  I'm  not  myself  at  all. 
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LONG  BARNEY. 

Did  yez  ever  hear  tell  of  Long  Barney, 
Who  came  from  the  sweet  grove  of  Blarney, 

From  the  turn  of  whose  eye,  the  girls  would  all 
sigh, 
For  they  all  had  a  liking  to  Barney. 

Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  his  fighting, 
A  thing  that  he  took  great  delight  in, 

When  he  handled  his  stick,  how  the  boys  ho 
would  lick, 
He'd  floor  them  all  round  would  Long  Barney, 

He  went  to  the  fair,  it  being  Easter, 

In  his  pocket  he'd  many  a  tester, 
There  he  met  Biddy  Twig  and  wid  her  he'd  a  jig, 

And  fell  deep  in  love  did  Long  Barney. 

Then  into  a  tent  he  did  take  her, 

To  give  her  a  drop  of  the  crathur, 
With  his  arms  round  her  waist,  her  sweet  lips  lie 
did  taste ; 

She  cried,  Och !  you'll  smother  me,  Barney. 

Then  in  came  big  Darby  O'Brien, 
Who  for  Biddy  had  long  had  an  eye  on ; 

Arrab,  Biddy,  said  he,  come  over  to  me, 
And  don't  sit  there  list'ning  to  blarney. 

Said  Barney,  "I'll  soon  make  yon  toddle," 

And  hit  him  a  crack  on  the  noddle, 
When  whack  went  their  sticks,  on  the  floor  Darby 
kicks, 

Faith  bQ  dusted  his  jacket  did  Barney. 

Said  Barney,  "'Tis  Biddy  for  you  then, 

The  devil  I'd  fight  it  is  true  then, 
And  if  any  spalpeen  dare  step  out  on  the  greets 

Faith  I'll  scuttle  his  nob,"  cried  Long  Barney. 

And  then  he  sat  down  by  his  Biddy, 

While  the  fighting  and  punch  made  him  giddy, 
He  buzz'd  in  her  ear,  sweet  Biddy  my  dear 

'Tis  yourself  I  will  marry,  said  Barney. 

With  a  good  deal  of  blushing  and  twisting, 
She  at  length  said  there  is  no  resisting, 

And  my  father,  Tim  Twig,  says,  he'll  give  a  pig, 
To  the  man  that  will  marry  me,  Barney. 

Sure  my  father  will  give  me  another, 
And  we'll  soon  make  them  sister  and  brother, 

And  wid  children  and  pigs,  little  Barneys  and 
Twigs, 
We'll  soon  stock  the  cabin  of  Barney 


MY  JUDY'S  BLACK  EYES. 

To  be  sure  I  can't  sing  an  oration, 

To  show  how  I'm  greatly  allied, 
But  a  pair  of  black  eyes,  botheration* 

Has  bother'd  my  family  pride. 
My  mother  ne'er  did  as  they  bid  her* 

Such  rank  did  her  lineage  adorn, 
And  she  took  just  nine  months  to  consider 

Before  she  would  let  me  born. 
Yet  I'm  a-kin  to  the  Callaghans,  Brallagkans, 

The  Dowlans,  and  Nowlans,  likewise; 
What's  birth  to  the  lustre  of  beauty, 

That  peeps  from  my  Judy's  black  eyes  ? 

My  father  sold  mouse-traps  and  rabbits, 

Pigs,  treacle,  and  all  other  game, 
Would  you  know  the  sweet  town  he  inhabits* 

'Tis  jolly  Dungarvon  by  name. 
My  grandfather  married  a  Quaker, 

My  uncle  made  hay  with  a  fork, 
My  brother's  a  great  grand  brogue-maker, 

In  that  beautiful  city  call'd  Cork. 

Yet  I'm  akiu  to  the  Callaghans,  &o? 


At  chapel  I  first  saw  my  darling, 

I'll  ever  remember  the  day : 
She  sung  like  a  peacock  or  starling, 

Which  made  me  unto  her  to  say — 
"  I'm  related  to  all  the  Macarteys, 

All  meniality  I  do  disdain, 
If  you  miss  such  a  husband,  so  hearty, 

You  never  will  get  him  again." 

For  I'm  a-kin  to  the  Callaghans,  £c 

These  words  being  moving  and  tender, 

Which  no  female  woman  could  stand, 
I  determined  a  letter  to  send  her, 

So  I  took  up  my  pen  in  my  hand ; 
But  just  on  the  point  of  inditing, 

By  the  powers  it  was  rather  too  bad! 
I  forgot  that  I  hadn't  learnt  writing, 

And  she  couldn't  read  if  I  had. 

Yet  I'm  a-kin  to  the  Callaghans,  £c 

Oh  Judy,  arrah  1  you're  my  honey, 

Your  coldness  sets  me  in  a  flame, 
I'll  marry  you  if  you  have  money, 

In  spite  of  my  family  name. 
Myself  I  was  reared  very  tender, 

A  gentleman  born,  too,  and  bred, 
And  my  sister  now  lives  in  great  eplendour, 

With  one  Justice  Mooney,  that's  dead. 
And  I'm  a-kin  to  the  Callaghans,  Ac 

So  now  without  any  bother, 

My  mind  on  the  thing  being  bent, 
I'll  marry  herself,  and  no  other, 

And  afterwards  ask  her  consent. 
Politeness  an  Irishman's  trade  is, 

So  on  that  sweet  day  that  we're  wed, 
I'll  hand  cakes  and  tea  to  the  ladies, 

And  dance  till  we're  all  put  to  bed. 

Then  I'll  visit  the  Callaghans,  &.G. 

MOLLY  DOOLAN. 

The  shamrock  is  a  purty  weed 

When  first  the  bright  dew  tips  it; 
Ould  Irish  whisky  lubricates 

The  throat  of  him  that  sips  it. 
But  though  these  same  I  much  admire— 

Wid  me  the  passion  rulin', 
Is  fondness  for.  a  Kerry  maid, 

A  certain  Molly  Doolan. 

(Singing)  Tol  lol  lol,  &c. 

As  mere  "  gossoons  "  our  love  began* 

Increased  as  we  grew  oulder ; 
Bedad,  I  never  shall  forget 

When  first  my  love  1  t'ould  her. 
She  gave  her  eye  a  saucy  twisht, 

She  thought  that  I  was  foolin'; 
But  I  squeezed  her  waist  and  kiss'd  her  lips— 

*' Och  sure!"  cried  Molly  Doolan. 
(Singing)  Tol  lol  lol,  &c. 

Said  she,  u  You  can't  support  a  wife, 

You  know  yez  cannot,  Barney," 
But  soon  I  made  her  hould  her  peace, 

I  trapp'd  her  with  my  blarney. 
Said  I,  "I've  fifteen  pounds  a  year, 

I've  never  had  much  schoolin'; 
But  two  can  live  as  cheap  as  one," 

"  All  right ! "  said  Molly  Doolan. 
{Singing)  Tol  lol  lol,  &c. 


GRANDFATHER  BRIAN. 

Grandfather  Brian  departed  thi3  lifflfc 
It  was  on  S  lint  Patrick's  day   ; 

He  started  off  to  the  next  world; 
Without  ever  asking  the  way 
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leaving  me  all  his  riches, 

With  a  great  deal  of  wealth,  d'ye  see; 
With  a  pair  of  his  eloth  leather  breeches, 

That  buttoned  up  down  to  the  knee. 

Hurrah  for  my  Grandfather  Brian, 

I  wish  he  was  living,  och  sure! 
And  every  day  he'd  be  dying, 

To  be  leaving  me  ten  times  as  mueh  more. 

He  left  me  the  whole  two  sides  of  bacon, 

Only  one  half  was  just  cut  away  ; 
With  a  broomstick  with  the  head  of  a  rake  on, 

And  a  field  full  of  straw  to  made  hay. 
He  left  me  some  props  and  some  patches, 

With  a  beautiful  new  smock  frock; 
Six  beautiful  hens  to  lay  ducks'  eggs, 

Only  one  turned  out  to  be  a  cock. 

Hurrah,  &c. 

He  left  me  a  well  full  of  water, 

Only  some  said  it  was  dry ; 
Three  pitfulls  of  sand,  lime,  and  water, 

And  a  squinting  torn  cat  with  one  eye, 
He  left  me  an  old  dog  and  kitten, 

His  lapstone,  knife,  and  brad-awl; 
With  a  lump  of  Dutch  cheese  that  was  bitten, 

And  a  box  full  of  nothing  at  all. 

Hurrah,  &c, 

He  left  me  a  glass  that  was  broken, 

With  a  pair  of  new  boots  without  soles  i 
And  faith,  if  the  truth  must  be  spoken, 

A  kettle  with  fifty-five  holes. 
A  knife-board  made  out  of  leather, 

A  treacle-pot  half  full  of  glue; 
A  down  bed  without  ever  a  feather, 

And  a  fine  coat  nigh  handy  in  two. 

Hurrah,  &c. 

He  left  me  a  mighty  fine  clock,  too, 

Full  of  brass  wheels  made  out  of  wood^ 
A  key  without  ever  a  lock,  too ; 

A  stool  to  sit  down  where  I  stood. 
A  blanket  made  out  of  cloth  patches, 

A  bread  basket  made  out  of  tin  ware, 
A  window  without  any  sashes, 

And  a  horse-collar  made  for  a  mare. 

Hurrah,  &c. 

He  left  me  a  starling,  a  beauty, 

But  it  turned  out  to  be  a  thrush ; 
He  bid  me  in  life  do  my  duty, 

And  never  comb  my  hair  with  a  brush. 
He  left  me  six  pound,  all  in  copper ; 

With  a  splendid  straight  rule,  double  bent 
And  a  beautiful  'bacca-stopper, 

With  a  view  of  Blackwater,  in  Kent. 

Hurrah,  &c. 

He  left  me  some  whisky  for  drinking 

And  a  beautiful  stick,  look  at  that 
And  also  a  she-bull  for  milking, 

And  a  second-hand  silk  beaver  hat. 
He  left  me  a  shirt  all  in  tatters, 

Amongst  other  things  I  must  state 
And  a  rare  stock  or  old  broken  platters 

And  in  fact  all  the  lamily  plate. 

Hurrah,  &c. 

He  left  me  the  bog  for  a  garden, 

One  night  it  got  cover'd  with  the  flooa, 
And  when  I  went  out  in  the  morning, 

I  went  up  to  my  eyes  in  the  mud. 
He  left  me  a  fine  mare  tor  breeding, 

Its  age  wa3  over  three  score ; 
And  when  I  come  here  next  evening, 

I  will  tell  ten  times  as  much  more. 

Hurrah,  &cw 


BARNEY  O'HEA. 

Now  let  me  alone,  though  I  know  you  wont*- 
l  know  you  won't— I  know  you  won't— 
Now  let  me  alone,  though  1  know  you  won't, 

Impudent  Barney  O'Hea. 
It  makes  me  outrageous  when  you're  so  conta- 
gious—  ^ 
You'd  better  look  out  for   the   stout   Corney 

Creagh ;  „     , .    . 

For  he  is  the  boy  that  believes  I'm  his  joy  ;— 
So  you'd  better  behave  yourself,  Barney  O'Hea, 
Impudent  Barney,  none  of  your  blarney, 

Impudent*  Barney  O'Hea. 

I  hope  you're  not  going  to  Bandon  fair, 

To  Bandon  fair,  to  Bandon  fair ; 

For  I'm  sure  I'm  not  wanting  to  meet  you  there, 

Impudent  Barney  O'Hea. 
For  Corney's  at  Cork,  and  my  brother's  at  work, 
And  my  mother  sits  spinning  at  home  all  the  day 
So  no  one  will  be  there  of  poor  me'to  take  care, 
And  I  hope  you  won't  follow  me,  Barney  O'Hea, 
Impudent  Barney,  none  of  your  blarney, 

Impudent  Barney  O'Hea. 

When  I  got  to  the  fair,  sure  the  first  I  met  there, 
The  first  I  met  there,  the  first  I  met  there, 
When  I  got  to  the  fair,  the  first  I  met  there, 

Was  impudent  Barney  O'Hea. 
He  bothered  and  teazed  me,  tho*  somehow  he 

pleased  me, 
Till   at  last— oh !   the   saints— what   will  poor 

Corney  say  ? 
But  I  think  the  boy's  honest,  so  on  Sunday  I  vo 

promised, 
For  better  or  worse,  to  take  Barney  0  Hea. 
Impudent  Barney,  'tis  he  has  the  blarney, 
To  make  a  girl  Mrs  O'Hea. 

TEDDY'S  SPRIG  OF  SHILLELAU. 

Fra  a  comical  fellow,  I  tell  you  no  fib, 
And  I  come  from  the  bogs  of  Killaley; 

You  may  see  I'm  the  thing,  by  the  cut  of  my  JJ.D, 
And  they  christened  me  Teddy  O'Reilly; 

I  asked  dad  for  a  fortune,  he  answered  so  smart, 

He'd  got  none  for  himself,  so  none  could  he  part. 

[Spoken.]— And  so,  d'ye  see,  I  began  the  world 

with  an  Irish  estate— that's  a  true  honest  heart. 
And  a  snug  little  sprig  of  shillelah. 

Dad's  blessing  along  with  me,  off  then  I  goes? 

Success  to  the  bogs  of  Killaley; 
And  Erin  go  braah  was  the  motto  I  chose, 

Like  a  sound  hearted  Teddy  O'Reilly; 
For  if  she  did  not  flourish,  what  good  could  I  do  ? 
Och !  and  then  for  her  friends  I've  a  heart  warm  and 
true. 

[Spoken.]— And,  as  for  her  enemies,  och  I  to  be 
sure  now,  and  I  wouldn't  give  them  a  hand  1  Och  I 
yes,  but  I  would,  and  along  with  it,  too, 
A  nate  little  Sprig  of  shillelah. 

Then  I  came  to  this  town,  where  the  world's  all  alive; 

Success  to  the  bogs  of  Killaley; 
And  soon  I  learnt  how  many  beans  go  to  five*     , 

What  a  wonderful  Teddy  O'Reilly  1 
Mv  pockets  were  empty,  my  heart  full  of  gleet 
Och  I  that  was  meat,  drink,  washing,  lodging  to  mo. 

[Spoken.]— And  then  the  young  vargmsl  och !  to 
bo  sure,  andl  didn't  make  a  few  conquestesses:  and 
the  laurels,  my  dear  jewels,  the  laurels;  arrah!  and 
is  it  the  laurels  you're  after  meaning  now? 

Och!  the  laurel  that  bangs  all  creation  for  me, 
la  a  tight  little  sprig  of  shillelah. 
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TM  A  RANTING  ROVING  BLADE. 

Whool  I'm  a  ranting,  roving  blade, 

Of  never  a  thing  was  I  ever  afraid, 

I'm  a  centleman  born,  and  scorn  a  trade, 

And  I'd  be  a  rich  man  if  my  debts  were  paid, 

But  my  debts  are  worth  something,  this  truth  instil- 
That  pride  makes  us  fall,  all  against  our  will, 
For  'twas  pride  that  broke  me, — 1  was  happy  until 
I  was  ruined  all  out  by  my  tailor's  bill. 

I'm  the  finest  guide  that  ever  you  see> 
I  know  every  place  of  curiosity, 
From  Ballinafad  unto  Tanderagee, 
And  if  you're  for  sport  come  along  wid  mo. 

I'll  lade  you  spot-tin'  round  about, 

We've  wild  ducks  and    widgeons,  and  snipe  and 

throut, 
And  I  know  where  they  are,  and  what  they  are 

about, 
And  if  they're  not  at  home,  then  I'm  sure  they're 

out. 


The  miles  in  this  country  much  longer  be, 
But  that  is  a  saving  of  time,  you  see, 
For  two  of  our  miles  is  equal  to  three, 
Which  shortens  the  road  in  a  great  degree. 

And  the  roads  in  this  place  is  so  plenty,  we  say, 
That  you  have  nothing  to  do,  but  find  your  own 

way; 
If  your  hurry's  not  great,  and  you  have  timo  to 

delay, 
You  can  go  the  short  cut— that's  the  longest  way. 

NOTHING  AT  ALL. 
In  Deny-down  Dale,  when  I  wanted  a  mate, 
I  went  with  my  daddy  a-courting  to  Kate; 
With  my  nosegay  so  tine,  and  my  holiday  clothes, 
My  hands  in  my  pockets,  a-courting  I  goes. 
The  weather  was  cold,  and  my  bosom  was  hot, 
My  heart  in  a  gallop,  my  mare  in  a  trot ; 
Now  I  was  so  bashful,  and  loving  withal, 
My  tongue  stuck  to  my  mouth,  I  said  nothing  at  all. 

But  fol  de  rol. 
When  I  got  to  the  door,  I  look'd  sheepish  and  glum, 
The  knocker  I  held  'twixt  the  finger  and  thumb; 
Tap  went  the  rapper,  and  Kate  show'd  her  chin, 
She  chuckl'd  and  duckl'd— I  bow'd  and  went  in. 
Now  1  was  as  bashful  as  bashful  could  be, 
And  Kitty,  poor  soul,  was  as  bashful  as  me; 
So  I  bow'd,  and  she  grinn'd,  and  I  let  my  hat  fall, 
Then  I  smil'd,  and  scratched  my  head,  and  said 
nothing  at  all.  But  fol  de  rol. 

If  bashful  was  I,  no  less  bashful  the  maid,  [play'd; 
She  simper'd  and  blush'd,  with  her  apron  strings 
Till  the  old  folks,  impatient  to  have  the  thing  done, 
Agreed  little  Kitty  and  I  should  be  one. 
In  silence  we  young  folks  soon  nodded  consent, 
Hand  in  hand  to  the  church  to  be  married  we  went, 
Where  we  answer'd  the  parson,  in  voices  so  small, 
Love,  honour,  obey,  and  a — nothing  at  all, 

But  fol  de  rol. 

But  mark  what  a  change  in  the  course  of  a  week, 
Our  Kate  left  off  blushing,  I  boldly  could  speak, 
Could  toy  with  my  dearie,  laugh  loud  at  a  jest, 
She  could  coax,  too,  and  fondle  as  well  as  the  best; 
Asham'd  of  past  follies,  we  often  declar'd,  [scar'd, 
To  encourage  young  folks,  who  at  wedlock  are 
For  if  once  to  their  aid  some  assurance  they  call. 
You  may  kiss  and  be  married,  and  a— nothingat  all, 

But  fol  de  rol. 


THE  IRISH  JOINER. 
I'm  a  joiner  by  trade,  and  O'Chisel's  my  name; 
From  the  sod, to  make  shavings  and  money,  1  came; 
But  myself  I  was  never  concerning 
'Bout  the  lessons  of  schools, 
For  my  own  chest  of  tools 
And  my  shop  were  a  college  of  laming;    [driving, 
For,   by  cutting,  contriving,  and"  boring,   and 
Each  larned  profession  gains  bread.         ^[heed 
Oh !  they're  sure  to  succeed,  if  they  only  take 
To  strike  the  right  nail  on  the  head. 
Whack,  whack,  hubbubboo,  gramachree; 
All  the  dons  in  the  nation  are  joiners,  like  me. 

The  lawyers,  like  carpenters,  work  on  a  bench, 
And  their  trade's  just  the  same  as  my  own  to  an 
For  clients  whenever  they  dive  in  it,  [inch; 

Soon  find  their  cash  fail, 

For  the  law's  a  big  nail, 
And  the  'torneys  are  hammers  for  driving  it. 
Then,  by  cutting,  &c 

The  doctor  a  big  chest  of  tools  carries  out, 

And  cuts,  saws,  and  hacks,  his  poor  patients  about, 

Just  as  1  would  a  plank  or  a  scantling; 

And  it's  all  one  to  him 

If  he  lops  off  a  limb, 
Or  takes  out  an  ould  tooth,  or  young  bantling. 

Then  each  Sunday,  at  church,  by  the  parson  we're 

tould, 
By  line,  square,  and  compass,  our  actions  to  mould, 
And  at  joining  himself  the  right  sort  is ; 

For  he  pins  man  and  wife 

Together  for  life, 
Just  as  firm  as  a  tenon  and  mortice. 

And  the  heroes  that  sarve  in  our  army  and  ships, 
When  they're  fighting  our  battles,  are  all  brother 
chips, 

So  entirely  our  trades  are  according; 

For,  with  tools  of  sharp  steel, 

Soldiers  cut  a  good  deal, 
And  the  tars  are  nate  workmen  at  boarding. 

Then  our  nobles  and  marchants,  and  stock-job- 
bing lads,  [brads ; 

Like  joiners,  work  best  when  they've  plenty  of 

Each  projector's  a  great  undertaker; 
Arid,  to  clench  up  the  whole, 
Our  good  Queen,  bless  her  soul ! 

Is  an  elegant  cabinet  maker ! 


THE  IRISHMAN'S  WAY  TO  MAKE  LOVE. 

When  you  go  a-courting  a  neat  and  dainty  lass, 
Don't  you  be  sighing  and  ready  to  faint,  alas ! 
Little  she'll  care  for  such  pluck  less  philandering, 
Soon  to  old  Nick  she  would  send  you  a-wandering. 
Show  that  you  know  that  her  love  she  would  like 

to  grant, 
Plainly  explain  that  yourself  is  theboy  she'd  want; 
Stand  up,  and  speak  up,  and  make  her  be  sensible, 
How  she's  in  luck  that  can  get  such  a  fencible. 

Tip  her  the  wink,  and  take  hold  of  the  fist  of  her, 
Kiss  her  before  she'll  have  time  tocry,Ohristopher, 
Give  her  another,  and  then  half  a  score  of  them, 
Still  you  will  find  her  quite  ready  for  more  of  them. 
If  she  gets  crusty,  and  makes  your  ears  ache  a  bit, 
Hush  her,  and  please  her,  and  don't  let  her  speak 

of  it; 
When  in  your  arms  you  fairly  have  got  her,  Sir, 
Her  heart  it  will  melt  like  a  lump  of  fresh  butter, 

Sir. 

Pitch  to  the  devil  your  sighing  and  well-a-days, 
Ogling  and  singing  of  piperly  melodies;        [jo}', 
Moaning  and  groaning  may  do— but  I  doubt  it, 
Take  my  advice,  and  go  briskly  about  it,  boy. 
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ever  be  quibbling  with  scribbling  of  sonneis,  Sir, 
Fly  at  her  face,  and  lay  thousands  upon  it,  Sir ; 
Press  her,  caress  her — be  saucy  and  stylish,  man, 
That  is  the  way  to  make  love  like  an  Irishman. 

[Sir, 
When  she  cries  out,  You're  an  impudent  fellow, 
Her  eye  will  gainsay  what  her  tongue  it  may  tell 

you,  Sir;  [her, 

Walk  with  her,  talk  with  her,  sit  by  the  side  of 
I'll  be  your  bail,  that  you'll  soon  make  a  bride  of 

her ;  [them, 

Arrah!  the  creatures!   it's  fairly  I'm  kilPt  with 
Could  my  heart  hold  the  Red  Sea,  'twould  be  till't 

with  them! 
Par  have  I  rambled,  and  surely,  where'er  I  went, 
'Twas  with  the  girls  I'd  the  fun  and  the  merriment. 


FATHER  MACSHANE. 

Old  father  Macshane,  he  was  holy  and  fat, 

Sing  farallal,  &c. 
He  sprinkled  my  forehead,  and  christened  me  Pat; 

Sing  farallal,  &c. 
He  said  to  my  parents, — You  ugly  old  pair, 
Arrah!  how  could  you  get  such  a  beautiful  heir? 
With  your  chi,  chi,  &c. 

Then  Father  Macshane  he  took  hold  of  my  chin, 
And  drank  my  success  in  a  noggin  of  gin; 
Moreover  he  prophesied,  certain  as  fate, 
If  I  lived  to  be  big,  1  should  be  mighty  great. 

One  clay,  says  my  mother,  (sure,  I  was  her  joy,) 
My  darling,  you  now  are  a  hobble-de-hoy; 
To  make  a  big  fortune,  Pat,  seek  out  the  way  ; 
So  at  times  I  made  love,  and  at  times  I  made  hay 

Farewell  to  young  maids,  a  rich  old  one  appears, 
I  must  now  be  in  love  with  a  lady  in  years, 
Though  elderly  beauty  is  apt  to^be  tough, 
Let  it  tender  the  cash,  then  it's  tender  enough. 

PADDY   CAREY. 
Twas  at  the  town  of  nale  Clogheen 

That  Sarjcnt  Snap  met  Paddy  Carey: 
A  claner  boy  was  never  seen, 

Brisk  as  a  bee,  light  as  a  fairy. 
His  brawny  shoulders  four  feet  square, 

His  cheeks  like  thumping  red  potatoes; 
His  legs  would  make  any  chairman  stare, 
And  Pat  was  loved  by  all  the  ladies. 
Old  and  young,  i.rave  and  sad — 
Deaf  or  dumb,  dull  or  mad — 
Waddling,  twaddling,  limping,  squinting, 
Light,  brisk,  and  airy  ! 

All  the  sweet  faces  at  Limrick  races, 

From  Mullinavat  to  Maglierafelt, 

At  Paddy's  beautiful  name  would  melt ; 

The  sowls  would  cry,  and  look  so  shy, 

Och  !  Cushlamachree,  did  you  never  see, 
Thejoily  boy,  the  darling  joy,  the  ladies'  toy! 
Nimble-footed,  black-eyed,  rosy-cheeked,  curly- 
headed  Paddy  Carey  f 

O  sweet  Paddy  !  beautiful  Paddy! 
0 !  he  was  a  mighty  illegant,  nate  little,  tight  little, 

Thundering  lump  of  a — Paddy  Carey. 

His  heart  was  made  of  Irish  oak, 

Yet  soft  as  streams  from  sweet  Killarney : 
Bis  tongue  was  tipt  with  a  bit  of  the  brogue, 

But  the  deuce  a  bit  at  all  of  the  blarney. 
Now  Sarjent  Snap,  so  sly  and  keen, 
f      While  Pat  was  coaxing  duck-legged  Mary, 
A  shilling  slipt,  so  nate  and  clane ! 
By  the  powers !  he  listed  Paddy  Carey. 
Tight  and  sound— strong  and  light : 
Cheeks  so  round— eyes  so  bright: 
Whistling,  humming,  drinking,  drumming, 
Light,  tight,  and  airy! 

All  the  sweet  faces,  Ac, 


The  sowls  wept  loud,  the  crowd  was  great, 

When  waddling  forth  came  Widow  Leary ; 
Though  she  was  crippled  in  her  gait, 

Her  brawny  arms  clasp'd  Paddy  Carey. 
"Och!  Pat,"  she  cried,  "go  buy  the  ring; 
Here's  cash  galore,  mv  darling  honey;  " 
Says  Pat,  "  You  sowl !  I'll  do  that  thin;;," 
And  clapt  his  thumb  upon  her  money  I 
Gimlet  eye — sausage  nose, — 
Pat  so  sly — ogle  throws, 
Leering,  tittering,  jeering,  frittering, 
Sweet  Widow  Leary ! 

All  the  sweet  faces,  &a 

When  Pat  had  thus  his  fortune  made, 

He  press'd  the  lips  of  Mistress  Leary,  > 
And  mounting  straight  a  large  cockade, 
In  captain's  boots  struts  Paddy  Carey, 
He  grateful  praised  her  shape,— her  back, 

To  others  like  a  dromedary  ; 
Her  eyes  that  seem'd  their  strings  to  crack, 
Were  Cupid's  darts  to  Captain  Carey  I 
Neat  and  sweet— no  alloy, — 
All  complete, — love  and  joy, 
Ranting,  roaring,  soft  adoring, 
Dear  Widow  Leary ! 

All  the  sweet  faces  at  Limrick  races, 

From  Mullinavat  to  Magherafelt, 

At  Paddy's  promotion  sigh  and  melt; 

The  sowls  all  cry  as  the  groom  struts  by, 
Och!  Cuslamachree,  he  is  lost  to  me.' 

Thejoily  boy !  the  darling  boy ! 

The  ladies'  toy  !  the  widow's  joy ! 

Long  sword-girted, — neat,  short-skirted, — 

Head-cropt,  whhker-ehopt,  Captain  Carey. 
O,  sweet  Paddy !  beautiful  Paddy ! 

Wfeite-feather'd,  boot-leather'd  Paddy  Carey. 

PADDY'S  PASTORAL  RHAPSODY. 

Words  and  music  by  Samuel  Lover. 

As  Molly,  t'other  day,  sir, 

Was  making  of  the  hay,  sir, 

I  asked  her  for  to  be  my  bride, 

When  Molly  she  began  to  chide; 

Says  she,  you  are  too  young,  dear  Pat; 

Says  I,  my  dear,  I'll  mend  6'  that; 

Says  she,  you  are  too  poor  beside, 

When  to  convince  her  thus  I  tried— 
O  wealth  is  an  invention, 
Which  the  wise  should  never  mention, 
For  flesh  is  grass,  and  flowers  will  fade, 
0  'tis  better  to  wed  than  to  die  an  old  maid. 

The  purty  little  sparrows, 
Have  neither  ploughs  nor  harrows; 
Yet  they  live  at  ease  and  are  content, 
Because,  you  see,  they  pay  no  rintj 
They  have  no  care  nor  flusthering 
'Bout  digging  or  industhering ; 
No  foolish  pride  their  envy  hurts, 
For  they  ate  the  flax  and  wear  no  shirts. 
0  wealth,  &c. 

Dame  Nature  clothes  the  hills,  dear, 
Without  any  tailors'  bills,  dear, 
And  the  bees,  they  sip  their  sweets,  dear  sowl, 
Tho'  they  never  had  a  sugar-bowl ; 
The  dew  supports  the  rose  in  June, 
Thor  fed  not  with  a  silver  spoon  ; 
Then  let  us  pattern  take  by  those, 
The  birds,  the  bees,  and  the  lovely  rose. 
0  wealth,  &c. 

Here's  a  cup  to  you,  my  darling, 
Tho'  I'm  not  worth  a  farthing, 
I'll  pledge  my  coat  to  drink  your  health, 
And  then  I'll  envy  no  man's  wealth ; 
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For  when  I'm  drunk  I'll  think  I'm  rich, 
I've  a  feather-bed  in  every  ditch: 
I'll  drame  of  you,  my  heart's  delight, 
And  how  could  I  pass  a  pleasanter  night? 
For  wealth,  &c. 


PADDY  O'BLARNEY. 

AIR.— «'  Paudeen  O'Rafferly," 
Sure  never  a  lad  lov'd  like  Paddy  O'Blarney, 
Whose  heart  was  pierc'd  thro'  hy  sweet  Sally 

Delarney; 
Och,  she  was  a  lass  of  the  first  kind  of  breeding, 
And  ne'er  spake  a  word  all  the  time  she  was 

feeding;  [think, 

Something  odd,  too,  it  is,  and  perhaps  you  may 
She  had  just  the  same  way  when  she  happen'd  to 

drink;  [Delarney, 

Och,  the   devil   may   bless  the  bright  eyes  of 
For  piercing  the  heart  of  poor  Paddy  O'Blarney. 

Twas  by  daylight  one  night,  as  she  happened  to 
As  1  fast  asleep  lay  awake  on  the  grass,  [pass, 
She  look'd  like  an  angel,  I  thought  to  my  sorrow, 
So  I  pull'd  off  my  cap  to  bid  her  good  morrow; 
When  she  bade  me  farewell  without  saying  a  word, 
Which  made  both  my  cheeks  look  as  red  as  a  curd; 
Och,  the  divil  may  thank  you,  said  I,  Sail  Delarney 
You  have  cut  in  three  halves  the  poor  heart  of 

O'Blarney. 
I  told  her  for  grunters  I'd  got  a  good  stye, 
And  a  field  of  potatoes,  far  off,  just  hard  by ; 
But  if  to  the  church  she  won't  willingly  go, 
To  answer  me  yes,  she  need  only  say  no.       [sent, 
So  against  both  our  wills,  faith,  I  gained  her  con- 
And  wrangling  from  morning  to  night  live  content; 
Surely  now  I  must  love  my  sweet  Sally  Delarney, 
Who  first  broke,  and  then  mended,  the  heart  6f 

O'Blarney. 

I  AM  THE  LAD  CAN  DO  THE  TRICK. 

My  name  you  see  is  Dicky  May, 

A  lad  that's  ever  blythe  and  gay, 

I  laugh  when  other  people  cry, 

For  care,  you  see,  is  all  my  eye. 

So  not  to  let  my  passion  cool, 

I  went  unto  a  dancing-school ; 

Same  people  say  my  noddle's  thick, 

But  I  m  the  lad  can  do  the  trick. 
Higgledy,  piggledy,  heel  and  toe, 
Flare  up  music,  off  we  go, 
Shufflety,  shufflety,  cut  and  kick, 
O,  that's  they  way  to  do  the  trick. 

My  master,  when  I  did  begin, 
Showed  me  how  ladies'  hearts  to  win, 
He  taught  me  how  to  place  my  toes, 
And  the  newest  cut  to  blow  my  nose. 
Then  after  I  was  done  with  this, 
Says  he,  I'll  show  you  how  to  kiss, 
It  made  me  then  my  lips  to  lick, 
I  soon  was  sharp  at  that  same  trick. 
Higgledy,  &c. 

And  next  with  ladies  Ann  and  Bet, 
I  learned  to  walk  and  minuet, 
And  at  the  ball  to  come  the'swell, 
Like  nobby  Smike  at  Clerkenwell. 
My  togs  were  finished  to  my  will, 
And  Mr  Cabbage  sent  his  bill, 
Which  I  resolved  should  stand  on  tick. 
0,  that's  the  way  to  do  the  trick. 
Higgledy,  &c 

Thus  gaily  rigged  I  forth  did  rove, 
And  to  the  ladies  whispered  love, 
But  not  in  wedlock  meant  to  bind, 
Till  some  good  fortune  I  could  find. 


At  last  a  maiden  fair  I  found, 
Possessed  of  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
Her  shiners  did  my  heart  afflict, 
So  I  asked  if  she  would  do  the  trick. 
Higgledy,  &c. 

She  bade  me  go  and  ask  her  ma, 
Her  ma  referred  me  to  her  pa, 
Her  pa  referred  me  to  the  door, 
And  kindly  bade  me  come  no  more. 
But  at  night  I  softly  stole  unseen, 
And  coaxed  my  love  to  Gretna  Green, 
She  bolted  off  with  me  right  quick. 
Wasn't  that  the  way  to  do  the  tries. 
Higgledy,  &c. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  IRISHMAN. 

There  was  a  lady  lived  in  Leith, 

A  lady  very  stylish,  man, 
And  yet  in  spite  of  all  her  teeth, 

She  fell  in  love  with  an  Irishman. 
A  nasty,  ugly  Irishman, 

A  wild,  tremendous  Irishman, 
A  tearing,  swearing,  thumping,  bumping, 

Banting,  roaring  Irishman. 

His  face  was  noways  beautiful, 

For  with  small-pox  'twas  scarred  across, 
And  the  shoulders  of  the  ugly  dog     • 

Were  every  inch  of  a  yard  across ;  * 
Oh,  the  lump  of  an  Irishman. 

The  whisky  devouring  Irishman ; 
The  great  he-rogue  with  his  wonderful  brogue, 

The  fighting,  rioting  Irishman. 

One  of  his  eyes  was  bottle-green, 

And  the  other  eye  was  out,  my  dear, 
And  the  calves  of  his  wicked-looking  legs  § 

Were  more  than  two  feet  about,  my  dear. 
Oh,  the  great  big  Irishman, 

The  rattling,  battling  Irishman, 
The  stamping,  ramping,  swaggering,  staggering, 

Leathering  swash  of  an  Irishman. 

He  took  so  much  of  Lundy  Foot, 

That  he  used  to  snort  and  snuffle,  O , 
And  in  shape  and  size  the  fellow's  neck 

Was  just  like  the  neck  of  a  buffalo. 
Oh,  the  horrible  Irishman ; 

The  thundering,  blundering  Irishman  ; 
The  slashing,  dashing,  smashing,  lashing, 

Thrashing,  hashing  Irishman. 

His  name  was  a  terrible  name,  indeed, 

Being  Timothy  Thady  Mulligan; 
And  whenever  he  emptied  his  tumbler  of  punch, 

He'd  no  rest  till  he  filled  it  full  again; 
The  boozing,  bruising  Irishman, 

The  'toxicated  Irishman ; 
The  whisky,  frisky,  rummy,  gummy, 

Brandy,  dandy  Irishman. 

This  was  the  lad  the  lady  loved, 

Like  all  the  girls  of  quality ; 
And  he  cracked  the  skulls  of  the  men  of  Lcith, 

Just  by  the  way  of  jollity. 
Oh.  the  leathering  Irishman, 

The  barbarous  savage  Irishman  ; 
The  hearts  of  the  maids,  and  the  «entlcmen's  head3, 

Were  bother'd  or  broke  by  this  Irishman. 


SAINT  PATRICK  WAS  A  GENTLEMAN- 

Oh!  Saint  Patrick  was  n  ir^nf  Ionian, 

And  came  from  decent  people; 
He  built  a  church  in  DuOnn  iu\vn, 

And  on  it  put  a  steeple. 
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His  father  was  a  Gallacher, 
His  mother  was  a  Brady; 
His  aunt  was  an  O'ShaughneSsy, 
First  cousin  to  O'Grady. 
Oh !  success  attend  Saint  Patrick's  fist, 

For  he's  the  handsome  saint,  O, 
Oh !  he  gave  the  snakes  and  toads  a  twist, 
He's  a  beauty  without  paint,  0. 

The  Wicklow  Hills  are  very  nigh, 

And  so's  the  Hill  of  Howth,  sir; 
But  there's  a  hill  much  higher  still, 

Much  higher  northern  both,  sir. 
'Twas  on  the  top  of  this  big  hi1! 

Saint  Patrick  preached  his  sarmint* 
That  drove  the  frogs  into  the  bogs, 

And  bothered  all  the  varmint. 
Oh !  success,  &c. 

i 
There's  not  a  mile  in  Ireland's  isle 

Where  dirty  vermin  musters, 
But  there  he  put  his  dear  fore-foot,' 

And  murdered  them  in  clusters. 
The  toads  went  pop,  the  frogs  went  plop 

Slap  dash  into  the  water, 
And  the  snakes  committed  suicide, 

To  save  themselves  from  slaughter* 
Oh !  success,  &c. 

No  wonder  that  those  Irish  lads 

Should  be  so  free  and  frisky, 
For  sure  Saint  Pat,  he  taught  them  thai, 

As  well  as  drinking  whisky. 
No  wonder  that  the  Saint  himself 

To  drink  it  should  be  willing, 
Since  his  mother  kept  a  shebeen,  shop 

In  the  town  of  Enniskillen. 
Oh !  success,  &c. 

Oh  !  was  I  but  so  fortunate, 

But  to  be  back  in  Munster, 
'Tis  Id  be  bound,  that  from  that  ground 

I  never  more  would  once  stir ! 
'Twas  there  Saint  Patrick  planted  turf, 

And  plenty  of  the  praties; 
With  pigs  galore,  via  gra  m'as'ore, 

And  cabbages— and  ladies  1 
Oh !  success,  &c. 


LOONEY  MACTWOLTEP- 

Oh,  whack  1  Cupid's  a  mannikin, 

Smack  on  the  back  he  hit  me  a  polter; 
Good  luck,  Judy  O'Flannikin ! 

Dearly  she  loves  nate  Looney  Mactwolter. 
Judy's  my  darling,  my  kisses  she  suffers; 

She's  an  heiress,  that's  clear-, 

For  her  father  sells  beer: 
He  keeps  the  sign  of  the  Cow  and  the  Snuffers; 

She's  so  smart, 

From  my  heart 

I  cannot  bolt  her! 
Oh, -whack!  Judy  O'Flannikin; 
She  is  the  girl  for  Looney  Mactwolter ! 

Oh,  hone !  good  news  I  need  a  bit; 

We'd  correspond,  but  learning  would  choke  hcr-5 
Marrone !  I  cannot  read  a  bit; 

Judy  can't  tell  a  pen  from  a  poker. 
Judy's  so  constant,  I'll  never  forsake  her, 

She's  as  true  as  the  moon; 

Only  one  afternoon, 
I  caught  her  asleep  with  a  hump-bask'd  shoemaker. 

Oh !  she's  so  smart, 

From  my  heart 

I  cannot  bolt  her; 
Oh,  whack!  Judy  O'Flannikin; 
§he  is  the  girl  for  Looney  Mactwolte? 


THE  DARLIN'  OULD  STICK. 

My  name  is  bold  Morgan  M'Carthy,  from  Trim, 
My  relations  all  died,  except  one  brother  Jim, 
He's  gone  sojering  out  to  Cow  bull  (Cabool), 
I  dare  say  he's  laid  low  with  a  nick  in  the  siiull; 
But  let  him  be  dead  or  be  living, 
A  prayer  for  his  corpse  I'll  be  giving, 
To  send  him  soon  home  or  to  heaven, 
For  he  left  me  this  darlin'  ould  stick. 

If  that  stick  had  a  tongue  it  could  tell  you  some 

tales, 
How  it  battered  the  countenances  of  the  O'Neils, 
It  made  bits  of  skulls  fly  about  in  the  air, 
And  it's  been  the  promoter  of  fun  at  each  fair; 
For  I  swear  by  the  toe-nail  of  Moses  I 
It  has  often  broke  bridges  of  noses, 
Of  the  faction  that  dare  to  oppose  us— 
It's  the  darlin'  kippeen  of  a  stick. 

The  last  time  I  used  it  'twas  on  Patrick's  day, 
Larry  Fegan  and  I  got  into  a  shilley, 
We  went  on  a  spree  to  the  fair  of  Athboy, 
Where  I   danced,   and    when    done,   kissed    Rata 
M'Evoy. 
Then  her  sweetheart  went  out  for  his  cousin, 
And,  by  jabers,  he  brought  in  a  dozen  : 
A  doldhrum  they  would  have  knocked  us  in, 
If  I  hadn't  the  taste  of  a  stick ! 

"War"  was  the  word,  when  the  faction  came  in, 
And  to  pummice  ur  well,  they  peeled  off  in  their 

skin ; 
Like  a  Hercules  there  I  stood  for  the  attack, 
And  the  first  that  came  up,  1  sent  down  on  his 
back. 

Then  I  shoved  out  the  eye  of  Pat  Clancy, 
(For  he  once  humbugged  sister  Nancy) ; 
In  the  meantime  poor  Kate  took  a  fancy 
To  myself  and  the  bit  of  a  stick. 

?  smathered  her  sweetheart  till  he  was  black, 

She  then  tipped  me  the  wink — we  were  off  in  a 

crack — 
We  went  to  a  house,  t'other  end  of  the  town, 
And  we  cheered  up  our  spirits  by   letting  some 
down. 

When  I  got  her  snug  into  a  corner, 
And  the  whisky  beginning  to  warm  her, 
She  said  her  sweetheart  was  an  informer, 
Ochl  'twas  then  I  said  prayers  for  my  stick. 

We  got  whiskificated  to  such  a  degree, 
For  support,  poor  Kate  had  to  lean  against  mo; 
I  promised  to  see  her  safe  to  her  abode, 
By  the  tarnel,  we  fell  clean  in  the  mud  on  the  road. 
We  were  roused  by  the  magistrate's  order, 
Before  we  could  get  a  toe  further — 
Surrounded  by  peelers  for  murther, 
Was  myself  and  my  innocent  stick. 


When  the  trial  came  on,  Katty  swore  to  the  fact, 
That  before  I  set  to,  I  was  dacently  whacked, 
And  the  judge  had  a  little  more  feeling  than  sense, 
He  said  what  I  had  done  was  in  self  defence. 

But  one  chap  swore  again  me,  named  Carey, 
(Though  that  night  he  was  in  Tipperary) 
He'd  swear  a  coal-porter  was  a  canary, 
To  transport  myself  and  my  stick. 

When  I  was  acquitted  I  leaped  from  the  dock, 
And  the  gay  fellows  all  round  me  did  flock : 
J'd  a  pain  in  my  shoulder  I  shook  hands  so  often, 
For  the  boys  all  imagined  I'd  seen  my  own  coiliu. 
I  went  and  bought  a  gold  ring,  sirs, 
And  Kate  to  the  priest  did  bring,  sirs : 
So  next  night  you  come  I  will  sing,  sircy 
The  adventures  of  me  and  my  stick, 
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IRISH  JAUNTING  CAft 

Do  you  want  a  car,  your  honour, 

It's  mine  that  will  suit  you, 
It  belongs  to  Larry  Doolan, 

And  it's  painted  green  and  blue. 
It's  a  regular  good  outsider, 

And  though  you  travel  far, 
You'll  not  find  a  better  driver 

Than  your  servant,  Paddy  Marr. 

So  if  you  want  to  hire  me,  &G. 

On  Sunday  when  you're  dressed  so  fine, 

If  you  only  send  for  roe, 
Around  the  town  I'll  drive  you 

And  your  sweethearts  on  a  spree. 
And  modest  you  will  find  me, 

When  diving  up  my  car, 
1  will  never  look  behind  me, 

Your  coaxing  tricks  to  mar. 

So  if  you  wan  t  to  hire  me,  &c 

And  when  your  sweethearts  courting, 
'Pon  my  conscience  that's  the  game, 

He  won't  let  me  use  the  whip, 
Nor  let  on  that  he  is  lame. 

But  he'll  go  both  quick  and  steady, 

Won't  junk  your  tender  hearts, 

It's  praised  enough  already 
By  Master  Cupid's  darts. 

So  if  you  want  to  hire  me,  £c, 

I  wish  I  was  in  India, 

About  which  there's  so  much  noiso, 
I  would  get  the  car  made  larger, 

And  fill  it  with  Sepoys. 
For  the  brutal  deeds  so  evil, 

They  performed  at  the  Indian  war, 
I  would  drive  them  to  the  devil, 

In  my  Irish  Jaunting  Car. 

So  if  you  want  to  hire  me,  && 
I  very  oft  do  moralize, 

As  on  the  road  I  jog, 
I  can  tell  my  customers  by  their  siza^ 

And  shape  of  their  phizogs. 
And  if  an  ignorant  man  I  mee 

Who  bounces  of  his  screws, 
I'll  drive  him  up  the  Black  Boy  Close, 

And  it's  there  he'll  find  the  blues. 

So  if  you  want  to  hire  me,  &c* 

Just  step  up,  your  honour, 

I'll  drive  you  round  the  town, 
I'll  show  you  the  Bank  and  Custom-houso 

And  places  of  renown. 
And  when  my  journey's  over, 

You  will  see  that  Paddy  Marr, 
Will  give  you  a  treat  you  won't  forget, 

la  his  Irish  Jaunting  Car. 

So  if  you  want  to  hire  me,  &o. 


THE  RAAL  OULD  IRISH  GINTLEMAN. 

I'll  .«ing  you  a  dacent  song,  that  was  made  by  a 

Paddy's  pate. 
Of  a  raal  ould  Irish   Gintleman  who  had  a  fine 

estate; 
His  m  msion  it  was  made  of  mud,  with  thatch  and 

all  com  plate, 
With   a  hole  at  top  through  which  the  smoke  so 

graceful  did  retrate. 
Like  a  raal  ould  Irish  Gintleman,  a  boy  of  the 
oulden  time. 

nis  wal's  so  cold  were  cover'd  wid  the  divfl  a  thin 

for  show, 
Except  an  ould  shillelah,  which  had  knock'd  down 

many  a  foej 


And  there  ould  Barney  sat  at  ease,  without  his  shoc9 

or  hose, 
And  quaff 'd  his  noggin  of  potteen  to  warm  his  big 
red  nose, 
Like  a  fine  ould  Irish  Gintleman,  a  boy  of  the 
oulden  time. 


To  Donnybrook  his  custom  was  to  go  to  every  fair, 
And  though  he'd  seen  a  few  score  years,  he  still  was 

young  when  there; 
And  tho'  the  rich  had  feasted  him,  he  still  among 

thegpoor, 
Would  sing,  and  dance,  and  hurl,  and  fight,  and 
make  the  spalpeens  roar. 
Like  a  raal  ould  Irish  Gintleman,  a  boy  of  the 
oulden  time. 

But,  och !  raavrone !  once  at  a  row  ould  Barney  got  a 

knock, 
And  one  that  kilt  nim,  'cause  he  couldn't  o'crget  tka 

shock; 
They  laid  him  out  so  beautiful,  and  then  set  up  a 

groan, 
Och!  Barney,  darlint,  jewel  dear— why  did  you  die? 

och  hone! 
Then  they  waked  this  Irish  Gintleman,  the  boy  of 
the  oulden  time. 

Though  all  things  in  their  course  must  change,  and 

seasons  pass  away, 
Yet  Irish  hearts  of  oulden  time  were  just  as  at  this 

day; 
Each  Irish  boy  he  took  a  pride  to  prove  himself  a 

man; 
To  serve  a  friend  and  bate  a  foe  it  always  was  the 

plan, 
Of  a  raal  ould  Irifili  Gintleman,  a  boy  of  tka 
oulden  time* 

PADDY'S  BURYING. 

An  Irish  lad  is  always  mad, 

Roaring,  singing,  swearing,  0, 
And  Paddy  Clem  was  just  the  same 

From  his  birth  unto  his  burying,  0. 
'Twos  at  the  sign  of  the  Artichoke, 
The  whisky  dido'ertake  him,  0! 
He  fell  asleep  and  never  woke, 
So  Pat's  friends  met  to  uake  him,  O. 

With  a  fillillilloo!  och,  hubbubbnbool 

My  darling  Pat,  you're  cruel,  O; 
Howl  hubbubbuboo  and  fiillilloo. 
Why  did  you  die,  my  jew  el,  0/ 

When  Paddy's  bed,  from  foot  to  head, 

Was  hung  with  flowers  and  crosses,  0, 
His  friends,  och  hone !  began  to  groan, 

And  pipe  o'er  Paddy's  losses,  O. 
Dead  Pat  had  lost  all  worldly  joys, 

And  grief  was  every  soul  in,  O, 
But  50071  by  drinking  late  the  boys 

All  got  dead  drunk  a  howling,  O. 

The  morning  came,  and  Paddy  Clem 

The  undertaker  fastened  down, 
The  mourners  prest,  genteely  drest 

In  mourning  blue,  and  green,  and  brown. 
They  all  went  reeling  from  the  door, 

The  coffin  after  the  moaners  there- 
All  Paddy's  friends  and  forty  more, 

And  all  of  them  chief  groaners  were. 
With  a  fillillilloo,  &c, 

And  now  the  prakt,  whose  fist  they  qreatt 
To  pray  o'er  Pat.  when  under  ground, 

lie  sungaffaraon,  his  clerk  the  amen^ 
Which  set  them  howling  all  around. 
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Then  all  began  to  fill  the  grave, 
Aucl  Shee  jumped  in,  and  down  he  sat, 

And  swore.  "  If  I've  a  soul  to  save, 
I'll  be  buried  alive  like  Pat." 
Och,  fillillilloo,  &c. 

Said  Rourke,  "  You  flat,  come  out  of  that, 

See  how  the  rain  is  pouring  down." 
Said  Shee,  "  I'm  dry?  said  Rourke,  "you  ftfij. 

Come  out  or  I  will  crack  your  crown.'' 
For  general  fight  the  sign  went  round, 

The  mourners  little  caring,  0, 
For  rain— so  all  the  souls  got  drotoned. 
And  beat  at  Paddys  burying,  O. 

With  a  fillillilloo,  bch,  hubbubbuboo, 
They  all  there  fought  a  duel,  O. 
Howl  hubbubbuboo,  &c. 


THE  IRISH  LOVE-LETTER. 

Och !  Jucty,  dear  creature,  she  has  won  my  soul, 
The  thought  of  her  eyes  puts  my  heart  in  a 
fillilloo, 
By  the  side  of  my  donkey,  I  lay  cheek  by  jowl, 
On  a  sheet  of  brown  paper  to  write  her  a  billy 
doo. 
I  had  no  pen,  so  made  shift  with  a  skewer, 
And  thus  I  began  all  my  mind  to  reveal, 
u  Och !"  says  I  to  Judy,  "  I've  a  mind  to  be  sure, 
That  you  should  become  lovely  Mistress  O'Neal. n 
Whack  fal  lal  lal,  fal  de  ral,  whack  fal  lal. 
Whack,  «fcc. 

My  father's  j»  seamstress,  makes  clothes  for  the 
arm}-, 

My  mother's  a  coalman  on  great  Dublin's  quays, 
And  if  you  were  with  us  I  know  it  would  charm  ye, 

To  see  all  our  dacent  and  illegant  ways. 
Each  day  for  dinner  we've  herrings  or  salmon, 

We  eat  our  purtaties  without  any  peel, 
And  so  you  may,  Judy,  without  any  gammon, 

If  you  will  bat  become  lovely  Mistress  O'Neal. 
Whack,  &c 

Though  my  skewer's  a  bad  pen,  you  may  judge  of 
my  knowledge, 
My  penmanship,  spelling,  and  books  that  Ircad, 
I  was  brought  up  next  door  to  great   Trinity 
College, 
I  lavnt  mathematical  French  and  the  creed. 
If  yon  can't  read  this  letter,  the  parson  will  do  it, 

Och  !  Commongvoo,  portey,  voo  Madamoyselie. 
I  can  fight  like  a  tiger — and  soon  may  you  know  it, 
If  you  "ill  but  become  lovely  Mistress  O'Neal. 
Wiiack,  &c. 

1  love  you,  my  jewel !  although  you  are  after 

That  whifce-headed  Barney,  the  plasterer's  son ; 
I'll  show  him  my  fist— that  will  show  him  his 
master, 
If  you  ever  think  of  ye  two  making  one. 
Och  !  if  you  but  have  him— by  Jove  he  will  catch 
it, 
I'll  write  him  a  challenge  though  he  be  in  J  nil ; 
And  I'll  break  his  nose  so  that  he  never  will 
match  it — 
Then  won't  you  become  lovely  Mistress  O'Neal 
Whack,  &c. 

Then  if  you  won't  have  me  I'll  lisht  for  a  sodger, 
I'll  be  kilt  or  be  prisoned,  och  !  then  how  you'll 
feel, 
Sure  whether  you  be  a  housekeeper  or  lodger, 

That  you  were  not  born  to  be  Mistress  O'Neal. 
With  my  wounds  and  my  wooden  legs  how  I  will 
haunt  you, 
About  twelve  at  midnight,  then  "Murtherl" 
you'll  squeall, 
When  I  tell  you  that  ghosts  and  hobgoblins  do 
want  you, 
So  no  more  at  present—from  Phelliu  O'Neal 


PHELIM  O'DURPH*. 

At  twelve  in  the  morning,  all  misery  scorning, 

I,  Phelim  O'Durphy,  one  evening  was  born; 
So  to  make  themselves  frisky,  and  tipple  the  wbicky, 

The  neighbours  assembled  as  soon  as  'twas  morn. 
"  Och  fait  I  "  cried  my  mother,    "  he's  Cupid's  own 
brother, 

He's  a  much  finer  boy  than  his  sister,  Miss  Kate;*' 
So  to  give  me  dissarning,  and  plenty  of  larning, 

They  sent  me  to  school  unto  Paddy  O 'Prate.  • 
Tudy  row  di  dow,  &c. 

Edication  being  finish 'd,  my  patience  diminisb'd, 

With  a  heart  light  as  lead  to  my  home  then  I  gees, 
"What  an  illegant  crature,  grace   moves  in  each 
fature, " 
The  jewels  all  cry  when  my  person  I  shows. 
But  I  soon  was  forsaken,  when  my  parents  wero 
taken 
By  ould  father  Death,  while  wid  whisky  o.lhef 
And  left  me  in  money  full  twenty  pounds,  honey, 
A  nate  mud  estate,  and  of  pigs  four  or  five. 
Tudy  row  di  dow,  &c. 

After  sighing  and  mourning,  my  person  adorning, 

I  sold  my  estate  and  to  London  I  trudg'd, 
And  without   any  blunder    the  folks    stared    wid 
wonder, 
As  wid    breeches    'cross  shoulder   to   London  I 
trudg'd. 
I  soon  reached  that  city,  the  ladies  so  pretty 

All  smiled  in  my  face,  and  the  men  cried  "  Od  ret, 
Och  !  there's  a  nate  dandy,  his  legs  are  so  bandy, 
And  then  what  a  nose  to  take  snuff  he  has  got." 
Tudy  row  di  dow,  &c. 

In  London  so  gaily  I  sported  it  daily, 

I  saw  all  the  sights  in  the  town  to  be  seen; 
Till  one  night  at  a  ball,  sir,  a  lady  so  tall,  sir. 

In  Cupid's  clear  ditch  quickly  tumbled  me  in. 
The  hair  on  her  head,  sir,  as  carrots  was  red.  sii% 

tier  voice,  too,  was  softer  than  father's  old  soiv's; 
Her  illegant  nose,  too,  was  red  as  a  rose,  too. 

While  I  gaz'd  I  felt  somehow,  I  cannot  tell  how. 

Tudy  row  di  dow,  £c. 

To  joke  I  eoon  brought  her,  to  home  did  escort  her, 

But  soon  I  found  out  that  my  «.ldy  was  bad ; 
She  had  taken  my  purse,  sir,  fait!   and  what  was 
worse,  sir, 
She  had  taken  likewise  every  dump  that  I  had. 
I  quick  did  upbraid  her,  my  fist  nately  laid  her 

Slap  into  a  gutter,  but  arrah,  alas ! 
In  t  jifi'ey  she  rose  then,  hit  me  on  the  nose  then, 
Which  kneck'd  me  thro'  a  shop-front,  and  smash 'd 
all  the  glass. 

Tudy  row  di  dow,  &c. 


But  what  most  displaced  me,  some  officers  sazed  me 

And  like  a  thief  bore  me  to  prison  away; 
Ten  pounds  they  demanded,  and  I  was  remanded. 

By  my  conscience  1  because  I'd  no  mouey  to  pay. 
But  what  did  discontent  me,  to  Brixton  they  sent  me, 

By  treading  and  grinding  to  work  out  the  debt  I 
When  my  time  was  expired,  from  town  I  retired, 

And  from  Ireland  again  Mick  himself  shan't  me  get. 
Tudy  row  ol  dow,  &c. 


IRISH  BLUNDERS. 

i     The  world's  improving  every  day  in  fashions  and  in 
wonders, 
Aud  mix'd  amongst  the  rest,  w©  see  a  store  of  Irish 
blunders; 
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To  tell  a  few,  nor  keep  you  long,  *  came  just  to  amuso 

'  ye, 
And  as  ;tis  but  a  blundering  song,  1  hope  sirs,  you'll 
excuse  me, 

A  Paddy  once  had  hired  a  hack,  and  thus  doth  run 

tbe  tale,  sir ; 
In  haste  he  mounted  on  the  back,  his  head  toward 


th« 


1,  sir  • 


The  hostler  laughed,  when  Pat  roar'd  out,  ''Don't 

be  so  very  knowing, 
For  I've  not  told  you,  stupid  lout,  which  way  1  think 

of  going." 

Another  in  a  country  town,  once  stumbled  on  a 

meeting, 
With  one  he  formerly  had  known,  and  thus  gave  him 

the  greeting : — 
*{  When  you  at  a  distance  I  perceiv'd,  I  thought  you'd 

been  your  brother, 
And  then  vourself ;  but  I'm  deceived — 'tis  neither  ono 

cr  t'other." 

Another  Paddy  once  fell  down  from  off  an  elevation, 
His  friends  and  mates  all  crowded  round  in  fear  and 

consternation : 
One  cries  out,  "By  my  soul  he's  dead!  poor  Teddy 

there's  an  end  on!" 
*'0h!  yes,  I'm  speechless  1"  Teddy  said,  "and  kilt, 

you  may  depend  on! " 

But  I've  enough  of  blunders  shown,  and  don't  think  1 

deceive  you, 
When  I  declare,  you  shall  own  the  truth  before  I  leavo 

y°u; 

That  is,  we  never  ought  to  ncme  our  Irish  friends  with 

scorn,  sir, 
For  Englishmen  would  be  the  same,  if  but  in  Ireland 
born,  sir! 

PAT  WAS  A  DARLING  BOY. 
'Twas  at  the  sign  of  the  fork 

Young  Pat  first  open'd  his  throttle, 
And  being  a  native  of  Cork, 

No  wonder  he  dipp'd  in  the  bottle; 
His  mother's  own  milk,  they  say, 

Soon  made  him  quite  funny  and  frisky, 
For  when  she  put  cream  in  his  tea, 

By  the  powers  it  was  nothing  but  whisky. 
Och  Paddy  O'Flannagan!  nate,  tippling  Paddy, 
Whugh !  whugh  !  whugh !  Pat  was  a  darling  boy. 

Says  Father  O'Fogerty,  "  Pat, 

Now  love  your  enemies  ever, 
Pray  let  me  exhort  you  to  that ;" 

Says  Pat,  "it's  my  constant  endeavour; 
For  whisky,  my  deadliest  foe, 

When  down  in  my  gullet  I  shove  it, 
I  take  it  to  heart,  you  must  know, 

For  nobody  better  can  love  it." 

Och  Paddy  O'Flannagan,  &c. 

For  England  he  sail'd  one  day> 

Determined  to  be  a  rover, 
But  fell  overboard  in  the  sea, 

When  just  about  half  seas  over; 
But  sav'd  by  a  man  hard  by, 

Who  show'd  him  a  deal  of  good  natur, 
The  water,  he  said,  made  him  dry, 

So  he  call'd  for  a  drop  of  the  cratur. 
Och  Paddy  O'Flannagan,  &c. 

One  time  when  his  eyes  were  sore, 

For  fear  he'd  grow  blind  gave  him  trouble, 
So  he  swallow'd  pure  poteen  galore, 

Which  cur'd  him  and  made  him  see  double  ; 
Says  he,  "  'Gainst  the  ills  of  life, 

Give  whisky,  and  nothing  can  shake  me, 
To  Heaven  it  sent  my  poor  wife, 

And  when  dead  I'll  have  whisky  to  wake  me." 
Och  Paddy  O'Flannagan,  &c. 


To  the  Devil's  Punch-bowl  he  came, 

A  lake  that  in  Kerry  is  brimming, 
And  soon  for  the  sake  of  its  name, 

Was  seen  in  the  Punch-bowl  a-swimming; 
For  whisky  he  wrestl'd  and  hurl'd, 

And  won  all  his  bets  by  his  merits, 
So  he  drank  himself  out  of  the  world, 

To  go  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

Och  Paddy  O'Flannagan,  &c. 


PADDY  O'RAFFERTYS  WEDDING., 

Aik, — "  Paudeen  O'Rafferty." 

I'm  sure  you've  all  heard  of  Miss  Biddy  O'Dough- 

erty, 
How  she  got  married  to  Paudeen  O'Rafferty. 
But  you  havn't  heard  of  the  sporting  fine  wedding, 
About  throwing  the  stocking  when  they  were  a- 

bedding;  [tail, 

The  bride  was  dressed  out  from  the  head  to  the 
Such  cambrics,  such  ribbons,  such  muslins  and 

veil, 
She  looked  so  enchanting,  so  killing  bewitching, 
To  get  the  first  kiss  sure  my  mouth  was  all  itching. 

Young  Paudeen,  my  jewel,  was  dressed  out  so  neat, 
He'd  a  pair  of  white  stockings  and  pumps  on  his 

feet; 
He'd  a  corduroy  breeches  all  spick  and  span  new, 
He'd  a  red  scarlet  waistcoat,  his  coat  dark  sky- 
blue,  [hat. 
Och  your  souls !  on  his  head  he'd  a  neat  Carline 
And  a  tighter  young  boy  there  wasn't  than  Pat; 
The  girls  all  swore  'pon  their  souls  without  flattery, 
They'd  wish'd  'twas  their  lot  to  get  Paudeen 
O'Rafferty. 

SpoTcen.']— Now  you  see  the  company  that  was  as- 
sembled, 

Was  Dermot  M'Murroch  that  is  uncle  to  Paddy, 
And  half-sister's  son  of  Biddy's  own  daddy ; 
There  was  threecousin  Jarman's  of  AlrsO'Dougherty's, 
With  a  grandmothers  sister  of  Paudeen  O'Rafferty's, 
Now  you  see  these  were  all  their  own  near  relations, 
Besides  all  the  strangers  that  got  invitations, 
There  was  Darby  Delany  and  Peter  M'Mullan, 
There  was  Nancy  M'Manus  and  sweet  Kitty  Cullcn. 
Now  we  sat  down  to  tea,  when  the  clergy  came  in, 
And  quickly  to  tie  them,  sure  he  did  begin;        [fire, 
The  bride,  the  sweet  creature,  she  blush'd  up  like 
And  Pat,  all  attention,  stood  close  up,  hard  by  her; 
But  when  they  were  married  sly  Pat  the  young  rogue, 
Laid  hold  of  Miss  Biddy  and  got  the  first  pogue ; 
So  we  all  gather'd  round  and  more  joy  fell  a-wishing, 
Such  shaking  of  hands  and  such  hugging  and  kissiug 

Now  when  this  was  all  over,  why  then  we  sat  do^Tn, 
And  the  song  and  the  glass  went  merrily  round, 
Soon  a  smoking-hot  supper  was  laid  on  the  table  • 
With  a  Ceadmeal  afaltagh  'tis  eat  while  your  able. 

fipo7cen.~] — 0  your  souls !  there  was  plenty  of  pratees 

and  meat. 
Forthere  was  mutton,  and  turnips,  and  finebelly  bacon, 
And  a  thumping  peas-pudding  of  Biddy's  own  making;' 
There  was  a  fat  roasted  goose  stuffed  with  pratees 

and  (butter, 
Now  what  do  you  think,  wasn't  that  a  good  supper  f 

Now  while  we  were  drinkingtho  youngcouplc's  health1, 
Norah,  Moonoy,  and  Biddy,  stole  from  us  by  stealth, 
And  Pat,  the  sly  sleeven,  he  soon  took  the  hint, 
For  he  stripped  of  his  clothes  and  to  his  darlint  he 

went. 
But  now  was  the  fun  sure  of  throwing  the  stocking, 
For  it  hit  Kitty  Culleu  right  plump  on  the  bottom, 
So  we  wish'd  them  good  night,  as  the  wedding  wa 

over, 
And  left  the  young  bride  and  hor  darlint  in  cloven, 
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DENIS  DELANEY. 

i.x  sweet  Tipperary,  the  pride  of  the  throng, 

I've  danced  a  good  jig  and  I've  sung  a  good  song, 

On  the  green  where  I  caper'd  I  scarce  bent  the 

grass, 
To  my  bottle  a  friend,  and  no  foe  to  a  lass ; 
At  hurling,  my  fellow  could  never  be  found, 
For  whoever  I  jostled  soon  came  to  the  ground; 
And  the  girls  all  swore  that  they  never  met  any 
Could  tickle  their  fancy  like  Denis  Delan}^. 
With  my  whack  about,  S3e  it  out,  Denis,  my  jewel, 
"Ah  why  will  you  leave  us?  how  can  you  be  cruel  I 
Paddy  Whack  may  go  trudge  it  with  Murragh 

O'Blaney, 
We'll  part  with  them  all  for  you,  Denis  Delaney." 

Young  Shelah  O'Shannon  was  so  fond  of  me 
That  whenever  we  met  we  could  never  agree; 
Kays  I  "My  dear  Shelah,  we'll  soon  end  the  fray, 
For  no  longer  in  sweet  Tipperary  I'll  stay." 
When  the  girls  all  found  I  was  goingto  leave  them, 
They  swore  that  from  death  Father  John  could 

not  save  them ; 
They  would  part  with  relations,  tho'  ever  so  many, 
If  I'd  let  them  go  with  me,  sweet  Denis  Delaney. 
With  my  whack  about,  &c. 

To  the  road  then  I  went,  and  I  trudged  it  along, 
And,  by  way  of  being  silent,  I  lilted  a  song; 
"Hey  for  Dublin,"  says  I,  "where  I'll  see  some 

fine  lasses —  [passes." 

Get  married,  and  drink,  nor  ne'er  mind  how  time 
But  when  I  arrived  and  found  every  lady 
Short  waisted — thinks  I,  they  are  married  already; 
"  By  my  soul,  now,"  says  I,  "  marriage  here  is  the 

fashion, 
To  raise  young  recruits  for  the  good  of  the  nation." 
With  my  whack  about,  &c. 

To  the  great  Panorama  that  every  one  talks  of, 
Away  then  I  goes  and  immediately  walks  off; 
But  I  was  astonish'd  as  much  as  ere  man  was 
To  see  a  sea-fight  on  an  ocean  of  canvas. 
But  some  were  a-weeping  and  some  were  a-wailing, 
Where  Dublin  once  stood  now  to  see  ships  a  sailing 
But  what  in  my  mind  made  it  still  seem  the 

stranger  [danger. 

Though  I  stood  in  the  midst  I  was  still  out  of 

With  my  whack  about,  &c. 
As  I  came  back  again  quite  sober  and  steady, 
I  saw  three  or  four  buckeens  attacking  a  lady; 
With  my  slip  of  shillelah  I  made  them  forbear, 
For  an  Irishman  always  will  fight  for  the  fair ; 
But  the  police  they  call'd,  who  came  great  and 

small,  [all," 

"Devil  burn  me,"  says  I,  "but  I'll  leather  you 
And  though  I  was  fighting  them,  this  I  will  say, 
They  were  active  fellows  at — running  away. 
With  my  whack  about,  &c. 

Then  to  see  a  fine  play,  which  I  ne'er  saw  before, 
To  the  playhouse  I  went  with  three  or  four  more, 
And  up  stairs  I  walked  to  see  things  the  better ; 
The  play-bill  I  bought,  though  I  knew  not  a  letter. 
But  the  crowd  was  so  great  and  the  players  so 

funny,  [money ; 

I  laugh'd  more,  I'm  sure,  than  the  worth  of  my 
Although  with  their  noise  they  sent  me  quite  mad, 
When  the  boys  above  stairs  call'd  for  "  Moll  in 

the  Wad." 

With  my  whack  about,  &c 

BE  A  GOOD  BOY  AND  TAKE  CARE  OF 
YOURSELF. 
When  I  was  at  home  with  my  father  and  mother 
t  bate  the  old  couple  and  Thady  my  brother, 
kt  larning  I  mane !  for  I  handled  the  spade 
And  nately  I  formed  the  turf-cutting  trada. 


But  ould  Father  Murphey,  our  parish  director, 
He  now  and  then  gave  me  a  bit  of  a  lecture,  [elf; 
"Arrah,  Barney,"  says  he,  "you're  a  frolicsome 
But  be  a  good  boy,  and  take  care  of  yourself." 

With  your  dirin  a  nu,  nirin  a  nu, 

Dirin  a  nirin,  a  nirin,  &  nu. 

My  Judy  I  lov'd,  and  oft  gave  her  a  kiss, 
"  Fie,  Barney,"  says  she,  but  ne'er  took  it  amiss. 
One  night  I  took  leave,  says  I,  "Judy,  I'm  off," 
But  heard,  as  I  thought,  in  the  closet  a  cough; 
So  I  open'd  the  door,  and  I  star'd  like  a  pig,  [wig! 
There  stood  ould  Father  Murphy,  without  hat  or 
"Arrah,  Father,"  says  I,  "you're  a  frolicsome  elf, 
But  be  a  good  boy,  and  take  care  of  yourself."' 
With  your  dirin  a  nu,  &c. 

I  was  going,  but  ould  Father  Murphy  cried,  "  Stay! 
We'll  settle  this  matter,  I'll  tell  you  the  way; 
I'll  marry  you  straight,  and  then,  Barney,  you 

know"—  [go!" 

"  Thank'ee,  Father,"  said  I,  "  But  I'd  much  rather 
So  to  ould  Father  Murphy  I  bade  a  good  night, 
And  to  Judy  I  said,  what  you'll  own  was  quite 

right, 
"  Arrah,  Judy,"  says  I,  "you're  a  frolicsome  elf, 
But  I'll  be  a  good  boy,  and  take  care  of  myself.*' 
With  my  dirin  a  nu,  nirin  a  nu, 
Dirin  a  nirin,  a  nirin,  a  nu. 


I'M  BOTHER'D  FROM  HEAD  TO  THE  TAIL. 

Aie. — "  Oh  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be?  " 

At  sixteen  years  old  you  could  get  little  good  of 

me; 
Then  I  saw  Norah— who  soon  understood  of  me 
I  was  in  love— but  myself  for  the  blood  of  me. 
Could  not  tell  what  I  did  ail. 

'Twas  dear,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be? 
Och  !  blood  and»;ouns,  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Och !  gramachree,  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 

Tm.  bother'd  from  head  to  the  tail. 

I  went  to  confess  me  to  Father  O'Flannigan  ! 
Told  him  my  case — made  an  end — then  began 

again; 
Father,  says  I,  make  me  soon  my  own  man  again, 
If  you  find  out  what  I  ail. 

Dear,  dear!  says  he,  what  can  the  matter  be? 
Och!  blood  and  ouns,  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Both  cried  out — can't  you  tell  what  can  the  matter 
be? 

Bother'd  from  head  to  the  tail 

Soon  I  fell  sick— I  did  bellow  and  curse  again— 
Norah  took  pity  to  see  me  at  nurse  again  : 
Gave  me  a  kiss — Och!  zounds,  that  threw  ma 
worse  again ! 

Well  she  knew  what  I  did  ail. 

But  dear,  dear!  says  she,  what  can  the  matter  be? 
Och !  blood  and  ouns,  what  can  the  matter  be? 
Both  cried  out— arrah,  dear,  what  can  the  matter 
be? 

Bother'd  from  head  to  the  tail. 

'Tis  long  ago  now  since  I  left  Tipperary  :    [vary, 
How  strange,  growing  older,  our  nature  should 
All  symptoms  are  gone  of  my  ancient  quandary, 
I  cannot  tell  now  what  I  ail. 

Dear,  dear!  what  can  the  matter  be? 

Och  !  blood  and  ouns,  what  can  the  matter  be? 

Och!  gramachree,  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 

I'm  bother'd  from  head  to  the  tail, 
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MOLLY  CAREW. 
Words  and  music  by  Samuel  Lover,  Es<j. 
Och,  lione!  ob,  what  will  I  do  ! 
Sure  my  love  is  all  crost 
Like  a  bud  in  tbe  frost, 
And  there's  no  use  at  all  in  my  going  to  bed, 
For  'tis  dhrames,  and  not  sleep  thai  comes  into 
my  head ; 

And  'tis  all  about  you 
My  sweet  Molly  Carew, — 
And  indeed  'tis  a  sin  and  a  shame. 
You're  complater  than  Nature, 
In  every  feature ; 
The  snow  can't  compare 
With  your  forehead  so  fair  ; — 
And  I  rather  would  spy  just  one  blink  of  your  eye, 
Than  the  purtiest  star  that  shines  out  of  the  sky 
And,  by  this  and  by  that, 
For  the  matther  o'  that, 
You're  more  distant,  by  far,  than  that  same. 
Och,  hone !  wierasthru, 
I'm  alone  in  this  world  without  you. 

Och,  hone !  but  why  should  I  speak 
Of  your  forehead  and  eyes, 
When  your  nose  it  defies 
Paddy  Blake,  the  schoolmaster,  to  put  it  in  rhyme, 
Tho'  there's  one  Burke,  he  says,  who  would  call 
it  snnb-Yime: 

And  then  for  your  cheek, 
Troth  !  'twould  take  him  a  week 
It's  beauties  to  tell,  as  he'd  rather. 
Then  your  lips,  oh!  machree! 

In  their  beautiful  glow, 
They  a  patthern  might  be 
For  the  cherries  to  grow  !  [know, 

Twas  an  apple  that   *.empted  our   mother,  wa 
For  apples  were  scarcev  I  suppose,  long  ago ; 

But  at  this  time  o'  dny, 

Ton  my  conscience  I'll  say, 

Such  cherries  might  tempt  a  man's  father! 

Och,  hone!  wierasthru, 

I'm  alone  in  this  world  without  you. 
t 

Och,  hone!  by  the  man  in  the  moon, 
You  teaze  me  all  ways 
That  a  woman  can  plaze,  [Magee, 

For  you  dance  cwice  as  high  with  that  thief,  Pat 
As  when  you  take  share  of  a  jig,  dear,  with  me, 
Tho'  the  piper  I  bate, 
For  fear  the  ould  chate 
Wouldn't  play  you  your  favourite  tune; 
And  when  you're  at  mass, 
My  devotion  you  crass  ; 
For  'tis  thinking  of  you, 
I  am,  Molly  Carew!  [deep, 

While  you  wear,  just  on  purpose,  a  bonnet  so 
That  I  can't  at  your  sweet  purty  face  get  a  peep; 
Oh !  lave  off  that  bonnet, 
i  Or  else  I'll  lave  on  is 
The  loss  of  my  wandering  sowl. 
Och,  hone !  wierasthru, 
Och,  hone !  like  an  owl, 
Day  is  night,  dear,  to  me,  without  you. 

Och,  hone!  don't  provoke  me  to  do  it, 
For  there's  girls  by  the  score 
That  loves  me— and  more,  [meet 

And  you'd  look  very  quarc,  if  some  morning  you'd 
Lly  wedding  all  marching  in  pride  down  the  street. 
Troth!  you'd  open  your  eyes, 
And  you'd  die  of  surprise, 

To  think  'twasn't  you  was  come  to  it ; 
And,  faith,  Katty  Naile, 
And  her  cow  I  go  bail, 
Would  jump  if  I'd  say, 
"Katty  Naile,  name  the  day." 


And  tho'  you're  fair  and  fresh  as  the  blossoms  in 

May, 
And  tho' she's  short  and  dark  like  acowldwinther's 
Yet,  if  you  don't  repent  [day, 

Before  Easter,  when  Lent 
Is  over,  I'll  marry  for  spite ! 
Och,  hone!  wierasthru, 
And  when  I  die  for  you, 
My  ghost  will  haunt  you  every  night 


PADDY  THE  PIPER. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  my  father's  mud  edifice, 

Tender  and  bare  as  a  pig  in  a  stye, 
Out  at  the  door  as  I  look'd  with  a  steady  phiz, 

Who  but  Pat  Murphy  the  Piper  came  by  ? 
Says  Paddy,  "Few  play  this  music,  can  you  play?" 
Says  I,  "I  can't  tell,  for  I  never  did  try." 
He  told  me  that  he  had  a  charm, 

To  make  the  pipes  prettily  speak, 
Then  squeezed  a  bag  under  his  arm, 
And  sweetly  they  set  up  a  squeak ; 
With  a  farala,  larala  loo,  och!  honey,  how  he 

handled  the  drone, 
And  then  such  sweet  music  he  blew,  'twould  have 
melted  the  heart  of  a  stone. 

44  Your  pipes,"  said  I,  "  Paddy,  so  neatly  come  over 
me, 
Naked  I'll  wander  wherever  it  blows ; 
And  if  my  father  should  try  to  recover  me, 
Sure  it  wont  be  by  describing  my  clothes. 
The  music  I  hear  now,  takes  hold  of  my  ear  now, 
And  leads  me  all  over  the  world  by  the  nose." 
So  I  follow'd  his  bagpipe  so  sweet, 
And  sung,  as  I  leap'd  like  a  frog, 
Adieu  to  my  family  seat, 
So  pleasantly  plac'd  in  a  boj. 
With  my  farala,  &c. 

Full  five  years  I  follow'd  him,  nothing  could  sun- 
der us, 
Till  he  one  morning  had  taken  a  sup, 
And  slipp'd  from  a  bridge  in  a  river  just  under  us, 

Souse  to  the  bottom  just  like  a  blind  pup. 
I  roar'd  out,  and  bawl'd  out,  and  lustily  call'd  out, 
"0  Paddy,  my  friend,  don't  you  mean  to  come 
He  was  dead  as  a  nail  in  a  door ; —  [up?" 

Poor  Paddy  was  laid  on  the  shelf; 
So  I  took  up  his  pipes  on  the  shove, 
And  now  I've  set  up  for  myself. 
YvTith  my  farala,  larala  loo,  to  be  sure  I  have  not 
got  the  knack,  [whack. 

To  play  farala,  larala  loo,  ay,  and  bubaroo  didaroo 


THE  DONNYBROOK  JIG. 

Air.—"  The  Alhlone  Landlady." 
On,  'twas  Dermot  O'Nolan  M'Figg, 
That  could  properly  handle  a  twig ; 

He  went  to  the  fair, 

And  kicked  up  adust  there, 
In  dancing  the  Donnybrook  jig.  with  his  sprig. 
Oh !  my  blessing  to  Dermot  M'Figg. 

When  he  came  to  the  midst  of  the  fair, 
He  was  all  in  npaugk  of  fresh  air, 

For  the  fair  very  soon, 

Was  as  full  as  the  moon, 
Such  mobs  upon  mobs  as  were  there,  oh,  rare! 
The  more  luck  to  sweet  Donnybrook  fair. 

The  souls  they  came  pouring  in  fast, 
To  dance  while  the  leather  would  last, 

For  the  l*»omas-street  brogue 

Was  there  in  much  vogue, 
And  oft  with  a  brogue  a  joke  passed,  quite  fast, 
While  the  cash  and  the  whisky  did  last. 
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But  Dermot,  his  mind  on  love  bent, 
In  search  of  his  sweetheart  he  went, 

Peeped  in  here  and  there, 

As  he  walked  through  the  fair, 
And  took  a  small  drop  in  each  tent,  as  he  went. 
For  on  whisky  and  love  he  was  bent. 

And  who  should  he  spy  in  a  jig, 
With  a  mealman,  so  tall  and  so  big, 

But  his  own  darling  Kate, 

So  gay  and  so  nate — 
Faith,  her  partner  he  hit  him  a  dig,  the  pig, 
That  beat  the  meal  out  of  his  wig. 

Then  Dermot,  with  conquest  elate, 
Drew  a  stool  near  his  beautiful  Kate; 

Arrah,  Katty,  says  he, 

My  own  Cushlamachiee ! 
Sure  the  world  for  beauty  you  beat,  complete, 
So  we'll  just  take  a  dance  while  we  wait. 

The  piper,  to  keep  him  in  tune, 
Struck  up  a  gay  lilt  very  soon, 

Until  an  arch  wag 

Cut  a  hole  in  his  bag, 
And  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  tune,  too  soca, 
Och !  the  music  flew  up  to  the  moon. 

To  the  fiddler,  says  Dermot  M'Figg, 

If  you'll  please  to  play  "  Shelah  na  gig," 

We'll  shake  a  loose  toe, 

While  you  humour  the  bow, 
To  be  sure  you  wont  warm  the  wig  of  M'Figg, 
While  he's  dancing  a  tight  Irish  jig. 

But  says  Katty,  the  darlint,  says  she, 
If  you'll  only  just  listen  to  me, 

It's  myself  that  will  show 

That  he  can't  be  your  foe,  [she, 

Though  he  fought  for  his  cousin,  that's  me,  says 
i  For,  sure,  Billy's  related  to  me. 

For  my  own  cousin-jarmin,  Anne  Wild, 
Stood  for  Biddy  Mulroony's  first  child, 

And  Biddy's  step-son, 

Sure  lie  married  Bess  Dunn, 
Who  was  gossip  to  Jenny,  as  mild  a  child, 
As  ever  at  mother's  breast  smiled. 

!  And  maybe  you  don't  know  Jane  Brown,    [town, 
|  Who  served  goats'  whey  when  in  sweet  Dundrum 
'Twas  her  uncle's  half  brother, 
That  married  my  mother, 
And  bought  me  this  new  yellow  gown,  to  go  down, 
When  the  marriage  was  held  in  Milltown. 

By  the  powers!  then  says  Dermot,  'tis  plain, 
Like  the  son  of  that  rapscallion  Cain, 
My  best  friend  I  have  kilt, 
Though  no  blood  there  is  spilt, 
jf  And  the  devil  a  harm  did  I  mane,  that's  plain, 
But  by  me  he'll  be  ne'er  kilt  again. 

| 

Then  the  mealman  forgave  him  the  blow. 
That  laid  him  a-sprawlingso  low, 
And  being  quite  ga}', 
|  Asked  them  both  to  the  play, 

Bat  Katty,  being  bashful,  said  No,  no,  no, 
Yet  he  treated  them  all  to  the  show. 
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SWATE  MOLLY  MOGG. 
Arrah!  swate  Molly  Mogg, 
You're  as  soft  as  a  bog, 

And  as  wild  as  a  kitten, 

As  wild  as  a  kitten; 
Those  eyes  in  your  face, 
Arrah  !  pity  my  case ; 

Poor  Paddy  they've  smitten, 

Poor  Paddy  they've  smitten, 


Far  softer  than  silk  is, 

And  whiter  than  milk  is, 
Your  lilly  white  hand  is ; 
Your  lilly  white  hand  is; 

You're  just  like  a  pail, 

From  the  head  to  the  tail, 

And  as  straight  as  a  wand  i?, 
As  straight  as  a  wand  is. 

When  drest  in  your  boddice, 

You  trip  like  a  goddess, 
So  nimble,  so  frisky, 
So  nimble,  so  frisky; 

One  kiss  of  your  cheek,  too, 

So  smooth  and  so  sleek,  too, 

Would  warm  me  like  whisky, 
Would  warm  me  like  whisky. 

Your  red  rosy  cheeks, 

And  your  coally  black  hair, 
Is  as  black  as  the  devil, 
As  black  as  the  devil : 

Your  breath  is  as  swate,  too, 

As  any  parato, 

Or  orange  from  Seville, 
Or  orange  from  Seville. 

Your  coying  give  over, 
Nor  Paddy  your  lover 

So  cruelly  handle, 

So  cruelly  handle; 
Cr  else  he  will  die, 
Like  a  pig  in  a  stye, 

Or  the  snuff  of  a  candle, 

The  snuff  of  a  candle. 


MURPHY  DELANEY. 

It  was  Murphy  Delaney  so  funny  and  frisky, 

Reeled  in  a  sheeben  shop  to  get  his  skin  full ; 
And  reeled  out  again  pretty  well  lined  with  whisky 

As  fresh  as  a  shamrock,  and  blind  as  a  bull; 
When  a  trifling  accident  happened  our  Rover, 

Who  took  the  quay  side  for  the  floor  of  his  shed. 
And  the  keel  of  a  coal  barge  he  just  tumbled  over, 
And  thought  all  the  time  he  was  going  to  bed. 
And  sing  fillaloo,  hubbuboo,  whack,  bother- 
ation, [the  pig. 
Every  man  in  his  humour,  as  Kate  kissed 

Some  folk  passing  by,  drew  him  out  of  the  river, 

And  got  a  horse-doctor,  his  sickness  to  mend, 
Who  swore  that  poor  Pat  was  no  longer  a  liver, 

But  dead  as  the  devil,  and  there  was  an  end. 
Then  they  sent  for  the  coroner's  jury  to  try  him; 

But  Pat,  not  much  liking  this  comical  strife, 
Fell  to  twisting  and  turning  the  while  they  s>it  by 
him,  [life. 

And  came  (when  he  thought  it  convenient,)  to 
And  sing  fillaloo,  &c. 

Says  Pat  to  the  jury— "  Your  worships,  an't  please 

ye, 

I  don't  think  I'm  dead,  so  what  is  it  you  do  ?  " 
"Not  dead!"  says  the  foreman,  "you  spalpeen  be 
aisy  :  [than  yon  ?'' 

Don't  you  think  that  the  doctor  knows  belter 
So  they  went  on  with  the  business  farther, 

Examined  the  doctor  about  his  belief ;  [murder, 

When  they  brought  poor  Delaney  in  guilty  of 

And  swore  they  would  hang  him  in  spite  of  hi9 

And  sing  fillaloo,  &c.  [teeth. 

Then  Paddy  laid  hold  of  a  clumsy  shillelah, 

And  laid  on  the  doctor,  who,  as  stiff  as  a  post, 
Still  swore  that  it  couldn't  be  Murphy  Delaney, 

But  something  alive,  and  so  must  be  a  ghost. 
Then  the  jury  began,  but  with  fear,  to  survey  him, 

Whilst  he  like  a  devil  about  him  did  lay,  [him  ; 
And  sent  straight  out  of  hand  for  the  clargy  to  lay 

But  Pat  laid  the  clargy,  and  then  ran  away. 
And  eina-  iiijaloo.  &c. 
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PADDY  WHACK  OF  BALLYBACE. 

I'm  Paddy  Whack  of  Ballyback, 
Not  long  ago  turned  soldier  ; 
In  grand  attack,  in  storm  or  sack, 

None  will  than  J  he  bolder; 
With  spirits  gay  I  march  away, 

I  please  each  fair  beholder; 
And  now  they  sing  he's  quite  the  thing, 

Och!  what  a  jovial  soldier! 
In  Londonderry  or  London  merry,  ' 

Oh !  faith !  ye  girls,  I  charm  ye ; 
And  there  you  come  at  heat  of  drum, 
To  see  me  in  the  army. 

Rub  a  dub  dub,  and  philli  li  loo, 
Whack!  fal  de  lal  la  and  trill i  li  loo, 
I  laugh,  and  sing  God  bless  the  Queen, 
Since  I've  been  in  the  army. 

The  lots  of  girls  my  train  unfurls 

Would  form  a  pleasant  party; 
There's  Kitty  Lynch,  a  tidy  wench, 

And  Buke  and  Peg  M'Carthy ! 
Miss  Judy  Baggs,  and  Sally  Maggs, 

And  Martha  Scraggs,  all  storm  me; 
And  Molly  Magee  is  after  me, 

Since  I've  been  in  the  army. 
The  Sallys  and  Pollys,  the  Kittys  and  Dollys, 

In  numbers  would  alarm  ye; 
Even  Mrs  Wrhite,  who's  lost  her  sight, 

Admires  me  in  the  army. 
Bub  a  dub,  &c. 

The  roaring  boys  who  made  a  noise, 

And  thwack'd  me  like  a  devil, 
Are  now  become  before  me,  dumb, 

Or  else  are  very  civil. 
There's  Murphy  Roake  who  often  broke 

My  head,  who  daresn't  harm  me, 
But  bows  and  quakes,  and  off  he  sneaks, 

Since  I've  been  in  the  army. 
And  if  one  neglect  to  pay  respect, 
Och!  another  tips  the  blarney; 
With  "  whisht  my  friend,  and  don't  offend 
A  gentleman  of  the  army." 
Bub  a  dub,  &c. 

My  arms  are  bright,  my  heart  is  light, 

Good  humour  seems  to  warm  me; 
I've  now  become  with  every  chum 

A  favourite  in  the  army. 
If  I  go  on  as  I've  begun, 

My  comrades  all  inform  me, 
They  soon  shall  see  that  I  will  be 

A  general  in  the  army. 
Delightful  notion  to  get  promotion, 

Then  ladies  how  I'll  charm  ye; 
For  it's  my  belief,  Commander-in-chief 
I  shall  be  in  the  army. 

Rub  a  dub  dub,  and  philli  li  loo, 
Whack!  fal  de  lal  la,  and  trilli  li  loo, 
I  laugh,  and  sing  God  bless  the  Queen, 
My  country  and  the  army. 


LARRY  O'BRIAN. 
I've  lately  returned  from  the  ocean, 
Where  fire,  blood,  and  balls  were  in  motion, 
But  for  fighting,  sure,  I  ne'er  had  a  notion, 
'Twould  never  do  for  Larry  O'Brian. 
I  could  box  along  shore, 
Like  a  great  many  more, 
Knock  down  the  boya,  by  my  sowl,  half-a-score, 
I  ne'er  thought  it  clever, 
A  poor  boy  to  skiver, 
Or  to  blow  out  the  brains  of  poor  Larry, 
Blood  and  thunder  such  a  gabby  that  would  tarry. 
That  would  never  do  for  Larry  O'Brian. 


I  asked  the  dirty  thing  called  a  milksop, 
He  ordered  myself  right  on  the  main  top, 
When  my  senses  began  entirely  for  to  stop, 
And  down  fell  poor  Larry  O'Brian. 
A  sailor  he  jumped  up, 
And  lowered  down  a  rope,  [fiddle, 

They  tied  it  round  my  middle,  by  my  sowl,  like  a 
As  they  kept  hauling,  poor  Larry  he  kept  bawl- 
Blood  and  thunder,  &c.  [iug, 

The  Captain  shouts,  boys  fighting, 
Oh,  how  it  did  me  frighten, 
It  was  a  thing  I  never  did  delight  in, 
Och,  it  was  murdher  for  Larry  O'Brian.- 
With  their  powder  and  shot, 
And  the  devil  knows  what, 
I  hardly  could  tell  whether  my  head  was  on  or  not. 
All  the  time  the  ship  kept  tumbling, 
It's  myself,  sure,  kept  grumbling, 
I  was  wishing  I  was  safe  in  my  own  swate  Dublin; 
That  would  never  do  for  Larry  O'Brian, 
Blood  and  thunder,  &c. 

The  whole  time  they  were  a-fighting, 
I  was  in  the  hold  shivering  and  shaking; 
When  T  heard  that  the  enemy  was  taken, 

Up  jumps  Larry  O'Brian, 
And  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  man  lying  dead, 
Says  I,  by  my  sowl,  you  had  better  been  in  bed. 
Then,  my  boys,  free  from  pain, 
I  took  and  left  the  main, 
And  the  devil  may  go  back  again  for  Larry, 
It  would  never  do  for  Larry  O'Brian. 
Blood  and  thunder,  &c. 

Now,  the  Captain  gave  orders  for  sailing, 
But  the  sides  of  our  ship  wanted  nailing, 
And  there  was  such  a  pumping  and  a  bailing, 
More  labour  for  Larry  O'Brian. 

When  we  got  her  in  the  docks, 
On  the  great  heavy  blocks,        [stocks. 
She  looked,  for  all  the  world,  like  the  devil  on  the 
With  their  oakum  and  their  coakum.  their  tarry 
Sure  it  was  enough  to  choke  'em.     [dirty  smell,  j 
Blood  and  thunder,  &c. 

Now  I  have  got  free  from  the  sailors, 
Likewise  all  the  caulkers  and  nailers, 
1 11  apply  myself  to  the  tailors, 
To  rigg  out  poor  Larry  O'Brian. 

Then  I'll  go  about  the  town, 
And  knock  the  game  right  down, 
And  look  out  for  a  lady  with  some  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds;  [score, 
I'll  adore  her,  I'll  implore  her,  and  if  she  be  four- 
To  youth  I'd  restore  her,  for  never  in  love  would 
I  tarry, 
It  would  never  do  for  Larry  O'Brian. 
Blood  and  thunder,  &c. 


A  SWEET  IRISH  GIRL  IS  THE  DARLING  FO& 

ME. 
If  they  talk  about  ladies,  I'll  tell  them  the  plan 
Of  myself— to  be  sure,  I'm  a  nate  Irishman. 
There  is  neither  sultana,  nor  foreign  ma'amselle, 
That  has  charms  to  please  me,  or  can  coax  me  so 

well 
As  the  sweet  Irish  girl,  so  charming  to  see ; 
Och  !  a  sweet  Irish  girl  is  the  darling  for  me. 
And  sing  filliloo,  fire  away,  frisky  she'll  be, 
Och !  a  sweet  Irish  girl  is  "the  darling  for  me— 
For  she's  pretty,  she's  witty, 
She's  hoaxing,  she's  coaxing, 
She's  smilling,  beguiling  to  see,  to  see. 
She  rattles,  she  prattles, 
She  dances  and  prances, 
Och !  a  sweet  Irish  girl  is  the  darling  for  me. 
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Now  some  girls  they  are  little.,  and  some  they  are 

tall, 
Och !  others  are  big,  sure,  and  others  are  small ! 
And  some  that  are  teasing,  are  bandy,  I  tell: 
Still  none  can  please  me,  or  can  coax  me  so  well 
As  the  dear  Irish  girl,  so  charming  to  see  ; 
Gch  !  a  sweet  Irish  girl  is  the  darling  for  me. 
And  sing  filliloo,  &c. 


PURTY  MOLLY  BRALAGHAN. 
Air. — "  Molly  Bralaghan." 
Och!  mam,  dear,  did  you  never  hear  of  Purty 
Molly  Bralaghan?  [man  agin; 

Och  !  wirrasthrue,  I've  lost  her,  and  I'll  never  be  a 
The  devil  another  summer's  sun  will  e'er  my  poor 
hide  tan  again, 
Since  Molly  she  has  left  me  all  alone  for  to  die. 

The  place  where  my  heart  was,  you  might  aisy 

rowl  a  turnip  in, 
The  size  of  all  Dublin,  and  from  Dublin  to  the 

"  devil's  glen," 
If  she  chose  to  take  another,  sure  she  might  have 

sent  mine  back  again, 
Nor  left  me  by  myself  here  alone  for  to  die. 

Och !  mam,  dear,  I  remimber  when  the  milking 

season  first  began, 
We  went  into  the  meadow,  where  she  swore  I  was 

the  only  man, 
That  ever  she  could  love ;  yet,  oh  !  the  cruel,  base, 
deceitful  one. 
After  all  that,  she's  left  me  here  alone  for  to 
die. 

Och!  mam,  dear,  I  remimber,  as  we  came  homa 

the  rain  began, 
When  I  wrapt  her  in  my  frieze-coat,  tho'  the  devil 
I    a  waistcoat  I  had  on, 

S.nd  my  shirt  was  rather  fine  drawn,  yet  she.,  the 
base  and  cruel  one, 
After  all  that,  she's  left  me  here  alone  for  to 
die. 
[  towld  all  my  case  to  Father  M'Donnell,  mam, 
in'  he  bid  me  for  to  ax  advice  of  Counsellor 

O'Connell,  mam, 
JflTho  told  me  promise-breaches  had  been  ever 
since  the  world  began, 
Now  I've  got  only  one  pair,  mam,  and  they 
are  corthuroy. 

Irrah!  now,  what  could  he  mean,  or  what  would 
you  advise  me  to, 

lust  my  corthuroys  to  Molly  go?  in  throth  I'm 
puzzled  what  to  do  ; 

can't  afford  to  lose  both  my  heart  and  my 
breeches  too, 
Yet  what  need  I  be  caring,  when  I've  only  to 
die. 

)ch !  the  left  side  of  my  carcish  is  as  weak  as 
wather-gruel,  mam, 

ind  nothing's  left  upon  my  bones,  since  Molly's 
been  so  cruel,  mam  ; 

hat  if  I  had  a  bluntherbush,  I'd  go  and  fight  a 
jewel,  mam — 

Sure  it's  better  for  to  kill  myself,  than  stay 
here  to  die. 

'm  hot,  and  I'm  determin'd  as  a  lfve  salamander, 
mam, 

fon't  you  come  to  my  wake,  whin  I  go  my  long 
meander,  mam? 

»h !  I'd  feel  myself  as  valiant  as  the  famous  Alex- 
ander, mam, 
When  I  heard  you  crying  round  me,  "  Arrah! 
why  did  you  die  ?  " 


THE  ATHLONE  LANDLADY. 
'Twas  in  the  sweet  town  of  Athlone, 
Liv'd  the  beautiful  Widow  Malone ; 

She  kept  the  Black  Boy, 

Was  an  armful  of  joy, 
And  had  plenty  of  lovers,  och  hone,  och  hone, 
O,  the  world  for  you,  Widow  Malone. 
There  was  Bolus  the  medical  drone, 
And  Latitat  all  skin  and  bone, 

But  physic  and  law, 

Both  stuck  in  her  craw, 
And  she  couldn't  digest  them,  och  hone,  och  hone, 
0  success  to  sweet  Mistress  Malone. 
But  Cupid,  who's  the  devil's  own, 
Sent  a  lad  who  soon  altered  her  tone, 

'Twas  brave  Sergeant  Mac  Whack, 

With  long  sword  and  broad  back,  [hono, 
And  his  roguish  black  eyes  at  her  thrown,  och 
O  they  bother'd  poor  Widow  Malone. 

The  love-sick  sweet  Mistress  Malone, 
So  fond  of  the  soldier  was  grown, 

That  in  secret  she'd  sigh, 

"  For  the  Sergeant  I  die, 
Oh !  I'm  tir'd  now  of  lying  alone,  och  hone," 
More  of  that  to  you,  Mistress  Malone. 
Still  the  Lawyer  and  Doctor  would  groan, 
And  each  tease  the  poor  Widow,  och  honel 

Till  one  day,  Pat  Mac  Whack 

Kick'd  them  out  in  a  crack, 
And  a  smack  gave  sweet  Katty  Malone,  och  hono, 
"  0  you've  won  me,"  cried  Widow  Mulone. 
So  they  wedded  and  bedded,  och  hone, 
While  with  fun  sure  the  stocking  was  thrown, 

And  he's  man  of  the  house, 

And  his  beautiful  spouse 
Is  sweet  Mistress  Mac  Whack,  late  Malone,  Malono, 
So  more  luck  to  you,  Mac  Whack  and  Malone. 

A  GIRL,  A  BUMPER,  AND  A  FRIEND. 

Words  by  T.  Hook. 
An  Irish  lad's  a  jolly  boy. 

Full  of  frolic,  mirth,  and  fun  ; 
Wine  and  women  all  his  joy, 

And  from  a  foe  he'll  never  run. 
And  whether  he  is  rich  or  not, 

He  ne'er  feels  discontent  at  all ; 
For  when  he  cash  in  store  hath  got 
Ne'er  rests  till  he  has  spent  it  all. 
Och  so  frisky,  fond  of  whisky, 

Joy  is  never  at  an  end ; 
Love's  his  boast,  and  this  his  toast, 
A  girl,  a  bumper,  and  a  friend. 
How  free  from  care's  an  Irish  boy ! 

A  foe  to  all  formality, 
A  social  life  his  only  joy, 
His  motto— Hospitably. 
His  monarch,  too,  he'll  dearly  love, 

His  measures,  faith  he'll  back  'em  all : 
And  as  for  foes,  he'll  quickly  prove 
How  nately  he  can  whack  'em  all. 
He'll  dance,  and  sing  God  save  the  Queen, 

Success  the  noble  crown  attend  ; 
All  cares  deride,  no  wish  beside 
A  girl,  a  bumper,  and  a  fried. 
In  me  you  see  an  Irish  lad, 

Content  to  please,  and  willing,  och! 
Who  laughs  when  comfort's  to  be  had, 
And  pays  when  he's  a  shilling,  och! 
Then  take  my  hand,  oh,  Fanny,  love, 
And  make  no  further  pother,  och  ! 
My  heart  is  yours— things  clearly  prove 
Were  made  for  one  another,  och ! 
We'll  sing  and  play,  no  larks  more  gay, 

Our  joy  shall  never  have  an  end; 
No  wish  beside  our  own  fireside, 
My  wife,  a  bumper,  and  a  friend. 
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RORY  O'MORE. 
Words  and  Music  by  Samuel  Lover. 

Young  Rory  O'More  courted  Kathleen  Bawn, 
He  was  bold  as  a  hawk,  and  she  soft  as  the  dawn, 
He  wish'd  in  his  heart  pretty  Kathleen  to  please, 
And  he  thought  the  best  way  to  do  that,  was  to 

tease ; 
"  Now  Rory,  be  aisy,"  sweet  Kathleen  would  cry, 
Reproof  on  her  lip,  but  a  smile  in  her  eye, 
V  With  your  tricks  I  don't  know,  in  troth,  what 

I'm  about,  [inside  out." 

Faith  you've  teaz'd  till  I've  put  on  my  cloak 
"  Oh  !  jewel,"  says  Rory,  "  that  same  is  the  way, 
You've  thrated  my  heart  for  this  many  a  day, 
And  'tis  plaz'd  that  I  am,  and  why  not,  to  be  sure? 
For  'tis  all  for  good  luck,'-'  says  bold  Rory  O'More. 
•'Indeed,  then,"  says  Kathleen,  "don't  think  of 

the  like, 
For  I  half  gave  a  promise  to  soothering  Mike, 
The  ground  that  1  walk  on  he  loves  I'll  be  bound," 
"  Faith,"  says  Rory,  "I'd  rather  love  you  than  the 

ground." 
"  Now,  Rory,  I'll  cry  if  you  don't  let  me  go ; 
Sure  I  dream  every  night  that  I'm  hating  you  so!" 
"Oh!"  says  Rory,  "  that  same  I'm  delighted  to 

hear, 
For  dhrames  always  go  by  conthrairies,  my  dear. 
Oh !  jewel,  keep  dhraming  that  same  till  you  die. 
And  bright  morning  will  give  dirty  night  the  black 

lie, 
And  'tis  plaz'd  that  I  am,  and  why  not,  to  be  sureP 
Since  'tis  all  for  good  luck,"  says  bold  Rory  O'More. 
"  Arrah  Kathleen,  my  darlint,  you've  teaz'd  me 

enough,  [and  Jim  Duff, 

And  I've  thrash'd  for  your  sake  Dinny  Grimes 
And  I've  made  myself,  drinking  your  health,  quite 

So  I  think,  after  that,  I  may  talk  to  the  priest  :* 

Then  Rory,  the  rogue,  stole  his  arms  round  her 

neck, 
So  soft  and  so  white,  without  freckle  or  speck, 
And  he  looked  in  her  eyes,  that  were  beaming 

with  light,  [was  right P 

And  he  kiss'd  her  sweet  lips— don't  you  think  he 
"  Now,  Rory,  leave  off,  sir — you'll  hug  me  no  more, 
That's  eight  times  to-day,  that  you've  kiss'd  me 

before," 
"  Then  here  goes  another,"  says  he,  "to  make  sure, 
For  there's  luck  in  odd    numbers."  says  Rory 

O'More. 


LARRY  O'GAFF. 

Near  a  bog  in  sweet  Ireland,  I'm  told  sure  that 

born  I  was, 
Well  1  remember,  a  fine  muddy  morn  it  was  : 
When  my  father  cries  out,  Arrah,  what  a  green- 
horn I  was,  [laugh ; 
Two  months  I'm  married,  och  hone,  how  they'll 
"  Arrah,  Katey,"  says  he,  "I'll  lave  you,  I  swear, 

my  joy." 
Katey  she  cries,  "Arrah,  devil-may-care  my  joy:" 
"Then  by  Saint  Patrick  I'll  lave  you  both  there, 
So  off  in  a  huff  goes  my  father  O'Gaff,  [my  joy." 
Kinging  dideroo  whack  ;  off  I  am, 
None  of  your  blarney  ma'am  : 
Take  your  brat,  to  him  chat, 
All  the  day,  so  you  may. 
Faith  I'll  not  tarry;  then  left  little  Larry, 
Who  saw  nothing  more  of  his  Father  O'Gaff. 

Och !  soon  I  grew  up  and  a  nate-looking  chick  I 

was, 
Devil's  own  fellow  for  twirling  the  stick  I  was, 
But  somehow  or  other  my  poor  nob  so  thick  it 
was, 

Go  where  I  would  ev'ry  cratur  would  laugh ; 


To  England  I  came,  where  I  met  with  a  sqnad 
my  boys,  [boys 

Ay,  and  soon  got  promoted  to  carry  the  hod,  inj 
Trod  the  ladder  as  light  as  a  horse  newly  shod, 
Step  by  step  to  promotion  goes  Larry  O'Gaff! 

But  it  was  dideroo  whack ;  in  and  out, 

Head  turning  round  about, 

Up  and  down,  giddy  grown, 

Ladder  crack,  break  one's  back, 
"  Och,"  says  I,  "Larry,  this  hod  which  you  carry 
Disgraces  the  shoulder  of  Mr  O'Gaff." 

I  got  me  a  master,  and  dress'd  like  a  fop  I  was; 
Bran  new  and  span  new,  from  bottom  to  top  I  war 
Once  hepopp'd  in,  just  while  taking  a  drop  1  was 

"Larry,"  says  he,  "you  bog-trotting  calf, 
Get  out  of  my  house,  or  I'll  lay  this  about  vou; 

back." 
Flourish'd  a  stick  like  the  mast  of  a  herring-smacl- 
Over  my  napper — in  two  he  his  switch  did  cmcl 
Then  he  turns  off  Mr  Larry  O'Gaff! 

But  it's  dideroo  whack,  hubbuboo 

Drums  beating  row  de  dow ; 

Odds  my  life,  let  the  fife, 

Patrick's  day,  fire  away ! 
Lads  while  your  frisky,  I'll  swallow  your  whisky 
Wid  a  whack  for  old  Ireland  and  Larry  O'Gaff! 


THE  BOYS  OF  THE  IRISH  BRIGADE,  O. 
What  for  should  I  sing  you  of  Roman  or  Greek, 

Or  the  boys  we  here  tell  of  in  story  ? 
Oome,  match  me  for  fighting,  for  frolic,  or  freal; 

An  Irishman  all  in  his  glory. 

For  Ajax  and  Hector,  and  bold  Agamemnon, 
Were  up  to  the  tricks  of  our  trade,  O  i 

But  the  rollicking  boys,  for  war,  woman,  and  noisi 
Are  the  boys  of  the  Irish  brigade,  0. 

What  for  should  I  sing  you  of  Helen  of  Troy, 
Or  the  mischief  that  came  by  her  flirting? 

There's  Biddy  M'Clinch,  the  pride  of  Fermoy, 
Twice  as  much  of  a  Helen  that's  certain. 

Then  for  Venus  Medica,  or  Queen  Cleopatra, 
Bad  luck  to  the  word  should  be  said,  O, 

By  the  rollocking  boys  for  war,  woman,  andnois 
The  boys  of  the  Irish  brigade,  O. 

What  for  should  I  sing  of  classical  fun, 
Or  of  games,  whether  Grecian  or  Persian  f 

Sure  the  Curragh's  the  place  where  the  knowii 
one's  done, 
And  Mallow,  that  flogs  for  divarsion. 

For  fighting,  for  drinking,  for  women,  and  all, 
No  time  like  our  times  were  e'er  made,  0, 

By  the  rollicking  boys  for  war,  woman,  and  nois 
By  the  boys  of  the  Irish  brigade,  0. 

What  for  should  I  sing  of  the  conquest  of  Franc 
Though  to  fight  for  its  glory  we  roam,  boys? 

We  need  never  be  led  so  divarting  a  dance, 
If  they'd  give  us  fair  fighting  at  home,  boys. 

But  except  an  odd  ruction  at  Donnybrook  fair, 
We  are  losing  war's  beautiful  trade,  0; 

And  therollickingboys  for  war,  woman,  and  noi 
Are  the  boys  of  the  Irish  brigade,  O. 

What  for  should  I  sing  of  the  juice  of  the  vine, 
When  we've  corn  Jields  so  green  of  our  own, boy 

That  can  treat  us  to  gologes  of  clean  Irish  wine 
And  a  big  loaf  to  wash  the  stuff  down,  boy?? 

And  besides  the  dear  creatures  we  all  leftbehin 
Kilt  with  love,  both  wife,  widow,  and  maid,  L 

With  the  rollicking  boys  for  war,woman,and  uois 
The  boys  of  the  Irish  brigade,  O. 
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KATE  M'CLUSKY. 

AlB.~ "Saint  Patrick  teas  a  Gentleman;] 
Talk  not  of  Venus,  or  the  loves 

Of  any  heathen  creature, 
Of  nightingales  or  turtle  doves, 
That  bother  human  nature  ; 
But  talk  to  me,  and  don't  depart 

From  morning  till  it's  dusky, 
Concerning  her  who  stole  my  heart, 
The  charming  Kate  M'Clusky. 
She's  never  absent,  night  or  day, 

As  through  the  world  I  wander  ; 
And  thus  I  pine  my  time  away, 
Like  any  gooseless  gander. 

Och  !  Kitty's  eyes  are  black  as  jet, 

Her  cheeks  are  red  as  roses, 
Her  lips  with  pearls  round  are  set, 

Her  ringlets  are  like  posies ; 
Her  praises  I  could  sit  and  sing, 

Till  roaring  made  me  husky, 
I  never,  never  shall  forget, 

The  darling  Kate  M'Clusky! 

She's  never  absent,  &c. 

Sweet  Kitty,  dear !  when  first  we  met, 

You  were  so  young  and  simple, 
You  had  a  most  bewitching  step, 

And  on  each  cheek  a  dimple  ; 
And  then  the  fragrance  of  your  breath, 

It  was  so  sweet  and  musky  ;— 
Och,  murder!  but  she'll  be  my  death, 

The  jewel,  Kate  M'Clusky. 

She's  never  absent,  <fec. 

I've  wandered  many  a  weary  mile 

Around  the  Irish  nation, 
And  hundreds  have  I  made  to  smila 

Of  the  female  generation : 
But  Kitty  she  has  made  me  weep, 

In  sorrow's  weeds  I'll  busk  me — 
My  heart  is  broken  most  complete, 

By  cruel  Kate  M'Clusky. 

She's  never  absent,  &c. 

O  Kitty !  if  ye  wont  relent, 

Ye  will  commit  a  murder, 
My  ghost  will  make  the  jade  repent, 

At  midnight  I'll  disturb  her ; 
I'll  search  me  out  a  great  big  tree, 

And  hang  on't  till  I'm  fusty, 
That  all  the  gaping  world  may  see, 

I'm  kill'd  by  Kate  M'Clusky. 

She's  never  absent,  &c. 

Good  people  all,  both  great  and  small, 

Behold  my  situation, 
Just  kick'd  about  like  some  football 

For  Kitty's  recreation : 
Och  !  may  the  wicked  heartless  jade, 

Be  single  till  she's  mustv, 
And  at  fourscore  be  still  a  maid, 
The  unmarried  Miss  M'Clusky. 
Then  should  she  haunt  me  night  and  daj 

As  through  the  world  I  wander, 
If  I  be  gooseless,  folks  will  say 
Ould  Kate  has  got  no  gander. 


KITTY  TYRRELL. 

Written  by  Charles  Jefferys. 
rou'RE  looking  as  fresh  as  the  morn,  darling, 

You're  looking  as  bright  as  the  day— 
But  while  on  your  charms  I'm  dilating, 

You're  stealing  my  poor  heart  away; 
but  keep  it  and  welcome,  mavourneen, 

Its  loss  I'm  not  going  to  mourn, 
ret  one  heart's  enough  for  a  body, 

So  pray  give  me  yours  ia  iBtar* 


Mavourneen,  mavourneen, 
0  pray  give  me  yours  in  return. 

I've  built  me  a  neat  little  cot,  darling, 

I've  pigs  and  potatoes  in  store ; 
I've  twenty  good  pounds  in  the  bank,  love, 

And  may  be  a  pound  or  two  more : 
It's  all  very  well  to  have  riches, 

But  I'm  such  a  covetous  elf, 
I  can't  help  still  sighing  for  something, 

And,  darling,  that  something's  yourself. 
Mavourneen,  mavourneen, 
That  something,  you  know,  is  yourself. 

You're  smiling,  and  that's  a  good  sign,  darling, 

Say  "yes,"  and  you'll  never  repent ; 
Or  if  you  would  rather  be  silent, 

Your  silence  I'll  take  for  consent. 
That  good-natured  dimple's  a  tell-tale, 

Now  all  that  I  have  is  your  own, 
This  week  you  may  be  Kitty  Tyrrell, 

Next  week  you'll  be  Mistress  Malone. 
Mavourneen,  mavourneen, 
You'll  be  my  own  Mistress  Malone. 


THE  HERO  OF  BALLINACRAZY. 

Aia. — "  The  Young  May  Moon."  ' 

When  I  lived  in  sweet  Ballinacrazy,  dear, 
The  girls  were  all  tight  as  a  daisy,  dear; 
When  I  gave  them  a  smack,  they  whisper'd,  good 

lack ! 
And  cried,  Paddy,  now,  can't  you  be  aisy,  dear? 

First  I  married  Miss  Dolly  O'Daisy,  dear, 
She  had  two  swivel  eyes,  wore  a  jazey,  dear; 
Then  to  fat  Miss  Malone,weighing  seventeen  steno, 
Then  to  lantern-jaw'd  skinny  O'Crazy,  dear. 
When  I  lived,  &c. 

Then  I  married  Miss  Dorothy  Taisy,  dear, 
A  toast  once  in  Ballinacrazy,  dear ; 
Her  left  leg  was  good,  but  its  fellow  was  wood, 
And  she  hopp'd  like  a  duck  round  a  daisy,  dear. 
When  I  lived,  &c. 

Then  I  married  her  sister,  Miss  Taisy,  dear, 
But  she  turn'd  out  so  idle  and  lazy,  dear, 
That  I  took  from  the  peg  my  deceased  lady's  leg, 
For  to  leather  the  live  one  when  lazy,  dear. 
When  I  lived,  &c. 

Then  I  pick'd  up  old  rich  Mother  Hazy,  dear, 
She'd  a  cough,  and  employ'd  Dr  Blazy,  dear, 
But  some  drops  that  he  gave,  dropt  her  into  her 

grave, 
And  her  cash  made  me  very  soon  aisy,  dear. 
When  I  lived,  &c. 

Then  says  I  to  ould  Father  O'Mazy,  dear, 
Don't  my  weddings  and  funerals  plase  ye,  dear? 
Oh  !  says  he,  you  blackguard,  betwixt  church  and 

church-yard, 
Why,  you  never  will  let  me  be  aisy,  dear. 
When  I  lived,  &c. 

Oh,  women,  I  live  but  to  plase  ye,  dear, 
I'm  the  hero  of  Ballinacrazy,  dear; 
I'll  many  you  all,  lean,  fat,  short,  and  tall, 
One  after  the  other,  to  plase  ye,  dear. 
When  I  lived,  &c. 


THE  BOYS  OF  KILKENNY. 
The  boys  of  Kilkenny  are  brave  roaring  blade?. 
And  if  ever  they  meet  with  the  nice  little  maids, 
They'll  kiss  'em  and  coax  'em,  and  trate  them  so 

free, 
For  of  all  the  towns  in  Ireland,  Kilkenny  for  me. 
Fal  de  ral,  <tc. 

E 
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In  the  town  of  Kilkenny  there  runs  a  clear  stream. 
In  the  town  of  Kilkenny  there  lives  a  fair  dame  ; 
Her  lips  are  like  roses,  and  her  mouth  much  the 
same,  [cream. 

Like  a  dish  of  sweet  strawberries  smother'd  in 
Fal  de  ral,  &c. 

Her  eyes  are  as  black  as  Kilkenny's  large  coal, 
"Which  thro'  my  poor  bosom  have  burnt  a  big  hole, 
Her  mind,  like  its  river,  is  mild,  clear,  and  pure, 
But  her  heart  is  more  hard  than  its  marble  I'm 
Fal  de  ral,  &c.  [sure. 

Kilkenny's  a  pretty  town,  and  shines  where  it 
stands,  [warms, 

And  the  more  I  think  on  it,  the  more  my  heart 
For  if  I  was  in  Kilkenny  I'd  think  myself  at  home, 
For  'tis  there  I  get  sweethearts,  but  here  I  get 
Fal  de  ral,  &c.  [none. 


LARRY  CAFOOSLEM. 
Ant.— u  Barney  Brallaghan."  (lstpart  of  the  Tune  repeated.) 
Scarcely  out  of  my  shell, 

To  most  things  I  was  down  ; 
Altho'  a  little  yokel, 

I  resolved  to  see  the  town : 
Kate,  and  Sue,  and  Jane, 

.To  stop  me  were  inclined, 
Wishes  were  in  vain, 

So  I  left  them  all  behind ; 
Mounted  the  London  drag, 

To  the  ribbons  soon  was  fly, 
Gave  all  my  friends  the  bag, 
And  ne'er  once  said  good  bye ! 
Off  we  go, 

Jarvey  drove  so  steadily; 
Hip,  gee,  wo ! 
Bits  of  blood  so  readily. 

My  toggery  all  was  new, 

A  nosegay  showed  my  pride ; 
My  coat  was  a  bit  of  blue, 

And  a  "Benjamin  "  smart  beside; 
Natty  gloves  and  swish, 

Inexpressibles  such  a  pair, 
Smart  as  a  lass  could  wish, 
Neat  as  a  lad  could  wear. 
Round  my  neck  a  fogle  yellow, 
Could  see  me  coming  a  mile, 
And  with  a  lily  shallow, 
I  sported  a  tidy  tile. 
Boots  so  bright, 

Hunt's  best  black  japanning  'em, 
Hip,  all  right! 
Prads  with  Jarvey  Flannaghan. 

In  London  I  sought  a  wife, 

I  thought  I'd  found  a  mate; 
But  ne'er  in  all  my  life, 

Saw  a  girl  like  frolicsome  Kate; 
Eyes  as  black  as  sloes, 
Downcast  as  a  saint 
Cheeks  as  red  as  a  rose, 

She  used  the  best  of  paint. 
Her  bonnet,  I'll  be  sworn 

That  flopped  above  her  nob, 
Was  more  than  three  yards  round, 
And  it  cost  her  thirty  bob. 
Flounce  so  smart, 

Petticoats  rather  short  a  bit, 
Won  my  heart, 
Long  before  I  thought  of  it. 

There  was  an  Irishman, 

His  height  was  six  feet  three, 
His  name  was  Larry  Cafan, 

And  he  Larry  Cafoosleni'dip.fly 
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Serjeant-major  Stout, ' 

He  came  from  Kilburn  Nobs, 
His  stick  he  flourished  about, 
His  sword  went  bibity  hob. 
Was  asked  to  church  by  Kate, 
Next  day  I  thought  to  wed, 
But  being  a  little  too  late, 
She  married  Cafan  instead. 
Blow  me  tight, 

I  began  to  talk  away  : 
He  show'd  fight, 
I  thought  best  to  walk  away. 

I  WAS  THE  BOY  FOR  BEWITCHING 
Air.—"  Fye  let  us  o'  to  the  Bridal." 
I  was  the  boy  for  bewitching  'em, 
Whether  good  humour'd  or  coy ; 
All  cried,  when  I  was  beseeching  'em, 

"  Do  what  you  will  with  me,  joy." 
"  Daughters,  be  cautious  and  steady," 

Mothers  would  cry  out  for  fear, 
"  Won't  you  take  care  now  of  Teddy, 
0 !  he's  a  devil,  my  dear." 

For  I  was  the  boy,  &c. 

From  every  quarter  I  gather'd  'em, 

Very  few  rivals  had  I ; 
If  I  found  any  I  lather'd  'em, 

That  made  'em  plaguily  shy. 
Pat  Mooney  my  Shelah  once  meeting, 

I  twigg'd  him  beginning  his  clack, 
Says  he,  "  At  my  heart  I've  a  beating," 

Says  I,  "Then  take  one  for  your  back.** 
For  I  was  the  boy,  &c. 

Many  a  lass  that  would  fly  away, 

When  other  wooers  but  spoke, 
Once  if  I  look'd  her  a  die-away, 

There  was  an  end  of  the  joke  I 
Beauties,  no  matter  how  cruel, 

Hundreds  of  lads  though  they'd  cross'd, 
When  I  came  nigh  to  them,  jewel, 

They  melted  like  mud  in  a  frost. 
For  I  was  the  boy,  &c. 


PAT  M'GARADIE'S. 

Some  folks  know  the  way  for  to  thrive 

In  spite  of  the  world's  adversity, 
And  enjoy  all  the  good  things  alive, 

When  others  are  dying  from  scarcity. 
Two  Paddies,  I  very  well  know, 

Made  of  misfortune  a  paradise, 
They  came  from  swate  Donaghoo, 

To  lodge  in  Pat  M'Garadie's. 

Tiddy  fol  lol  lol  lol,  &c. 

Now  they  spoke  to  a  grocer  hard  by, 

And  prevailed  on  the  man  for  to  tick  'era, 
But  the  payment  was  all  in  my  eye, 

For  tne  rascals  intended  to  trick  him. 
So  they  ate  as  they  ne'er  did  before, 

And  smack'd  their  lips  wid  the  rarities, 
Saying— mate  and  drink  in  the  store, 

And  lodgings  in  Pat  M'Garadie's. 
Tiddy  fol  lol  lol  lol,  &c. 

They  brought  in  every  night  to  their  pad, 

The  boys  just  come  o'er  to  the  shearing, 
By  the  hokey !  and  that  was  the  squad 

That  could  give  the  victuals  a  tearing. 
Fire  away,  lads,  there's  plenty  o'  more, 

Taste  your  lips  wid  the  rarities. 
There's  mate  and. drink  in  the  store, 

And  lodgings  in  Pat  M'Garadie's. 
Tiddy  fol  lol  lol  lol,  &c. 
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i    Sow),  they  just  made  knives  of  their  fis?.-, 
For  there's  many  a  rule  in  the  navy, 

And  Paddy  was  up  to  the  wrists 
Dealing  them  handful s  o'  gravy. 

Slash  away  till  your  bellies  arc  sore, 
Show  them  your  ateing  dexterities  ; 

There's  mate  and  drink  in  the  store, 

»And  lodsings  in  Pat  M'Garadie's. 
Tiddy  fol  lol  lol  lol,  &c. 

The  porter  was  marked — tay, 

And  the  whisky— spice  and  onions, 
And  they  cried  let  us  all  tare  away, 

And  give  our  stomachs  new  linings. 
Such  luck  never  happened  before, 
Fill  up  your  cups  wid  the  rarities, 
->  There's  mate  and  drink  in  the  store, 
And  lodgings  in  Pat  M'Garadie's. 
Tiddy  fol  lol  lol  lol,  4c. 

The  dogs  from  all  quarters  around 
Were  never  before  so  befriended, 
And  while  the  good  things  did  abound 
'.      The  beggars  were  duly  attended. 
Now  let  us  be  kind  to  the  poor, 

And  we'll  get  a  good  name  for  our  charities, 
There's  mate  and  drink  in  the  store, 
And  lodgings  in  Pat  M'Garadie's. 
Tidily  fol  lol  lol  lol,  4c. 

But  the  grocer's  account  being  due, 

He  asked  his  money  quite  civil, 
And  was  tould  by  the  beggarly  crew, 

To  go  and  seek  that  from  the  devil. 
With  rage  how  he  cursed  and  he  swore, 

They  had  ruined  him  ateing  his  rarities, 
He  turned  bankrupt  and  shut  up  his  store, 

Through  these  doings  at  Pat  M'Garadie's. 
Tiddy  foi  lol  lol  lol,  4c. 

A  SUP  OF  GOOD  WHISKY. 

A.  sup  of  good  whisky  will  make  you  glad, 
*oo  much  of  the  creature  will  drive  you  mad; 
tf  you  take  it  in  reason,  'twill  make  you  wise, 
[f  you  drink  to  excess,  it  will  close  up  your  eyes ; 

Yet  father  and  mother, 

And  sister  and  brother, 
They  all  take  a  sup  in  their  turn. 

Some  preachers  will  tell  you,  to  drink  is  bad ; 
think  so  too — if  there's  none  to  be  had  : 
'he  swaddler  will  bid  you  drink  none  at  all, 
hit  while  I  can  get  it  a  fig  for  them  all; 
Both  layman  and  brother, 
In  spite  of  this  pother, 
Vill  all  take  a  sup  in  their  turn. 

ome  doctors  will  tell  you  'twill  hurt  your  health' 
nd  justice  will  say,  'twill  reduce  your  wealth ; 
hysicians  and  lawyers  both  do  agree, 
'hen  your  money's  all  gone,  they  can  get  no  fee; 

Yet  surgeon  and  doctor, 

And  lawyer  and  proctor, 
Till  all  take  a  sup  in  their  turn. 

a  soldier  is  drunk  on  his  duty  found, 
'  e  to  the  three-legg'd  horse  is  bound, 
p  the  face  of  his  regiment  obliged  to  strip; 

sit  a  noggin  will  soften  the  nine-^U'd  whip! 

For  sergeant  and  drummer, 
:     And  likewise  his  honour, 

ill  all  take  a  sup  in  their  turn. 

!  e  Turks  who  arrived  from  the  Porte  Sublime, 
1 1  told  us  that  drinking  was  held  a  great  crime; 
t  after  their  dinner  away  they  slunk. 
id  tippled  their  wine  till  they  got  quite  drunk; 
The  Sultan  and  Crommct, 
And  even  Mahomet, 
:  ey  all.  take  a  sup  in  their  turn. 


The  Quakers  will  bid  you  from  drink  absfain, 
By  yea,  and  by  nay,  'tis  a  fault  in  the  vain  ; 
Yet  some  of  the  broad-brims  will  get  to  the  stuff, 
And  tipple  away  till  they've  tippled  enough  : 

For  stiff-rump  and  steady, 

A  Solomon's  lady, 
Will  all  take  a  sup  in  their  turn. 

The  Germans  do  say  they  can  drink  the  most, 
The  French  and  Italians  also  do  boast; 
Hibernia's  the  country  (for  all  the  noise) 
For  generous  drinking  and  hearty  boys ; 
There  each  jovial  fellow 
'Will  drink  till  he's  mellow. 
And  take  off  his  glass  in  his  turn. 


ALLY  CROAKER. 
There  lived  a  man  in  Balliuacrazy, 
Who  wanted  a  wife  to  make  him  uneasy; 
Long  had  he  sigh'd  for  dear  Ally  Croaked 
And  thus  the  gentle  youth  he  bespoke  her, 
Will  you  marry  me,  dear  Ally  Croaker  ? 

This  artless  young  man  just  come  from  the  school- 
A  novice  in  love  and  all  its  foolery  ;  [cryi 

Too  dull  for  a  wit,  too  grave  for  a  joker, 
And  thus  the  gentle  youth  he  bespoke  her, 
Will  you  marry  me,  dear  Ally  Croaker  ? 

He  drank  with  her  father,  he  talk'd  with  her 
mother,  [brother ; 

He  romp'd  with  the  sister,  he  gam'd  with   the 
And  gam'd  till  he  pawn'd  his  coat  to  the  broker, 
Which  lost  him  the  heart  of  his  dear  Ally  Croaker. 
Oh  the  fickle  heart  of  his  dear  Ally  Croaker. 

To  all  you  young  men  who  are  fond  of  gaming, 
And  losing  your  money,  while  others  are  saving, 
Fortune's  a  jilt,  the  devil  may  choke  her, 
A  jilt  more  inconstant  than  dear  Ally  Croaker. 
Oh  the  inconstant  and  dear  Ally  Croaker 

STONEY  POCKET'S  BERRIN'. 

Air, — "The  Irish  Venuses." 

On,  grief's  a  killing  thing,  at  least  I  find  it  so. 
Though  I'm  going  to  sing  my  heart's  oppress'd 

with  woe; 
To-night  when  I  came  here  1  thought  to  find  you 

crying, 
But  perhaps  you  didn't  hear  of  Stoney  Pocket's 
dying, 
i 
What  would  you  have  done 
If  to  write  I  didn't  learn? 
You'd  never  have  heard  the  fun, 
Was  at  Stoney's  wake  and  berrin'. 

The  minute  I  heard  the  news  that  Stoney  kick'd 

the  bucket, 
My  Sunday  coat  being  doused,  from  out  of  pop  I 

took  it, 
I  went  to  his  domicile,  for  it  was  no  time  to  dally, 
When  I  found  the  neighbours  wild  from  the  Poddle 

to  Coal  Alley. 

What  would  you  have  done,  &c. 

The  corpse  was  laid  out  neat  on  an  old  window 

shutter; 
He  had  the  shovels  on  his  feet  that  used  to  scoop 

the  gutter, 
His  coat  was  over  his  head,  stuck  fust  in  the  wall, 

sir; 
It  made  curtains  for  the  bed  with  the  weight  of 

the  stones  and  all,  sir. 

What  would  you  have  done,  4c. 

I  was  usher'd  to  the  fire,  but  scarce  a  seat  had 

taken, 
When  his  doxy,  Jinny  M'Guire,  bawled  out,  "  her 

heart  was  breaking;" 
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We  begged  of  her  not  to  moan,  but  that  serv'd  to 

enrage  her, 
Such  grief  was  never  known  except  when  wo 

buried  the  Major. 

What  would  you  have  done,  &c. 

When  the  boys  all  round  had  sung,  we  asked  for 

one  from  Jinny, 
She  soon  unscrewed  her  tongue  and  kick'd  up  a 

woeful  shinny; 
In  the  midst  of  the  noise  and  din,  an  alarm  was 

gave  by  Owney, 
Twelve  sackem-ups  came  in  and  hurled  away  poor 

Stoney. 

What  would  you  have  done,  4c. 

Then  in  the  room  was  such  a  din,  with  women  and 

children  squalling, 
The  men  leap'd  down  pell-mell,  for  the  polis 

loudly  bawling; 
The  peelers  joined  the  chase,  led  on  by  Sergeant 

Campbell, 
And  in  Meath  Street,  on  his  face,  we  got  Stoney 

in  the  channel. 

What  would  you  have  done,  &c. 

We  brought  him  back  again  and  laid  him  on  the 

bed,  sir, 
When  daylight  came  in  his  will  was  got  and  read, 

sir;  [him, 

Jinny  got  his  cash— he'd  no  children  to  deplore 
And  his  outside  Macintosh  was  left  to  Dandyorum. 
What  would  you  have  done,  &,c. 

Then  Owen  got  his  rod,  and  went  before  the  berrin', 
Soon  benath  the  sod  we  laid  him  low  in  Merrion; 
We  stopp'd  to  watch  that  night,  but  we  thought 

a  doze  would  cheer  us, 
We  waken'd  at  daylight,  but  Stoney  was'nt  near  us. 
What  would  you  have  done,  &c. 

STONEY  POCKET'S  AUCTION. 
AiE,— "  Umbrella  Courtship." 

Now,  gentlemen,  will  you  step  in. 

And  view  this  grand  collection? 
More  goods  of  Stoney  Pocket's  are 

Laid  out  for  your  inspection. 
The  praises  of  their  quality 

I  don't  wish  to  be  enlarging, 
And  the  Queen  regrets  poor  Stoney  so, 

No  duty  she'll  be  charging. 

So  gentlemen,  &c. 

Although  no  duty  has  been  charged, 

For  the  goods  were  sold  before,  sirs, 
Some  of  them  brought  their  value  full, 

Others  a  great  deal  more,  sirs. 
Though  I'm  engaged  to  keep  hard  cheek, 

I  really  would  advise  you 
Not  to  bid  too  fast,  or  you  will  find 

They'll  puff  the  goods  to  rise  you. 
So  gentlemen,  &c. 

There's  the  family  chest  that  Stoney  kept 

His  clothes  from  being  soiled  in, 
And  the  metal  iron  pot 

The  leather  breeches  had  been  boiled  in. 
We've  a  blunderbuss  of  Major  Swan's, 

That  used  to  shoot  the  rebels, 
And  Dandyorum's  Macintosh 

That  carried  Stoney's  pebbles. 
So  gentlemen,  &c. 

If  you  want  a  noble  animal 

Through  the  town  to  shirk  on, 
You  can  buy  the  Duke  of  York's  jackass. 

He  gallop'd  from  Dunkirk  on. 
Sut  the  greatest  curiosities 

Are  a  lew  Egyptian  mummies, 


And  the  skeleton  of  Lord  Buggy-wig, 
Who  was  abused  to  death  by  dummies. 
So  gentlemen,  Ac. 

There's  a  looking  glass  that  Stoney  bought 

To  make  his  room  look  snugly — 
It's  the  one  Poll  Ash  looked  in,  the  day 

She  died  for  being  ugly. 
If  your  beard  be  like  a  sally  switch, 

You  can  buy  a  whopping  razor — 
It's  an  Irish  manufactured  blade, 

For  it  shaved  Lord  Castlereagh,  sir! 
So  gentlemen,  &c. 

There's  china,  glass,  and  furniture, 

And  pictures  without  number, 
We've  one  portrait  of  Lord  Norbury, 

Hung  up  as  useless  lumber! 
There's  such  a  multitude  of  goods 

I  can't  think  of  half  their  names,  sirs; 
Perhaps  I  might  to-morrow  night, 

And  that  will  be  all  the  same,  sirs. 
So  gentlemen,  &c. 


BISHOP  M'CUE  AND  THE  PEDLAR. 

Air, — "Down,  Berry  Down." 

I  have  sung  very  often  to  satisfy  you, 
Of  the  pelt  that  was  taken  at  Pelthers  M'Cue; 
As  you  made  no  objection  to  what  1  have  told, 
A  further  adventure  of  him  I'll  unfold. 
Deny  down,  &c. 

His  name  being  up  by  the  blistering  joke, 
He  was  marked  andremarked  by  the  northern  folkl 
The  disgrace  he  got  into  by  scratching  in  church, 
Made  him  turn  school-master  to  tickle  with  birch. 
Derry  down,  &c. 

He  took  to  his  scrapers  one  fine  summer's  day, 
Came  to  Dublin  and  there  changed  his  name  to 

M'Crea; 
He  opened  a  school — a  fine  dashing  concern — 
And  the  blind,  lame,  and  lazy  came  there  for  to 

learn. 

Derry  down,  <fcc. 

One  Monday  the  scholars  had  left  off  their  task, 
And  their  school-money  lay  counted  out  on  his 

desk; 
A  pedlar  came  in  with  his  goods  on  his  back — 
To  sell  him  a  penknife  he  opened  his  pack. 
Derry  down,  &c. 

The  bargain  was  made— they  both  begun  talking, 
Says  the  pedlar,  "My  two  feet  are  blister'd  with 

walking;" 
When  he  mentioned  the  Mister,  M'Crea  gave  a  jump, 
And  with  scratching  he  wore  his  ten  nails  to  a 

stump. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

«'  I  hope,"  says  the  pedlar,  "  you  don't  meau  to  say 
You  are  in  bad  health  ?"  "  No,  no,"  says  M'Crea; 
Says  the  pedlar,  "  Then  each  day  a  fit  comes  on  me, 
And  it  often  occurs  that  I  kill  two  or  three." 
Derry  down,  &c. 

The  pedlar's  eyes  rolled  and  his  teeth  gave  a  gnash, 

He  first  stared  at  Mac  and  then  at  the  cash ; 

He  pulled  out  a  razor,  saying,  "The  fit's  coming 

on;" 
"By  the  powers!"  says  Mac,  "I'm  murder'd  and 

gone!" 

Derry  down,  Ac. 

Like  a  poker,  quite  stiff,  M'Crea  fell  on  his  back, 
While  the  pedlar  swept  all  the  blunt  into  his  pac<kj 
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He  walked  off  at  his  ease— when  the  master  came 

to, 
He  picked  up  a  letter  for  "  Pelthers  M'Cue." 
Derry  down,  &c. 

The  letter  ran  thus — "Sir,  I  am  satisfied  now, 
1  have  had  satisfaction  for  taking  my  sow; 
The  pedlar  who  left  you  asleep  in  the  faint, 
Was  Corney,  who  gave  you  the  scratching  com- 
plaint." 

Derry  down,  &c. 

All  kinds  of  ornamental  had  luck  may  attend 
Both  pedlars  and  tailors  from  this  to  Ringsend; 
So  outrageous  he  got  he  was  taken  away, 
And  in  bedlam  is  known  as  —  "mad  Pelthers 
M'Crea." 

Derry  down,  &c. 


MICKEY  FREE'S  LAMENT. 

Turn-,  fare-ye-well,  ould  Erin  dear! 

To  part — my  heart  does  ache  well, 
From  Carrickfergus  to  Cape  Clear, 

111  never  see  you're  equal. 
And,  though  to  foreign  parts  we're  bound, 

Where  cannibals  may  ate  us, 
We'll  ne'er  forget  the  holy  ground 

Of  poteen  and  potatoes. 

Middirederoo,  aroo,  aroo,  &c. 

When  good  St  Patrick  banished  frogs, 

And  shook  them  from  his  garment, 
He  never  thought  we'd  go  abroad, 

To  live  upon  such  varmint; 
Nor  quit  the  land  where  whisky  grew, 

To  wear  king  George's  button. 
Take  vinegar  for  mountain  dew, 

And  toads  for  mountain  mutton. 

Middirederoo,  aroo,  aroo,  &C. 

STONEY  POCKET'S  GHOST. 

At  Stoney  Pocket's  death  you've  heard  the  splen- 
did wake  wc  gave, 

And  how  the  city  council  went  as  mourners  to  the 
grave; 

How  the  body-snatchers  stole  him  off,  while  we 
slept  on  our  post, 

Not  thinking  we  should  ever  be  annoyed  hy 
Stoney's  ghost. 

Fol  lol  de  rol,  &c. 

When  they  boned  his  hones  from  us  we  all  re- 
turned back, 

And  Jinny,  who  got  all  his  cash,  was  boarded 
for  a  snack; 

|  The  feed  was  got— we  all  sat  down  to  swallow  tea 
and  toast, — 

The  candles  burned  blazing  blue,  and  in  walked 
Stoney's  ghost. 

Fol  lol  de  rol,  &c. 

A.  winding  sheet  was  all  he  had  to  cover  his  bare 

bones, 
He  miss'd  the  Macintosh  that  used  to  carry  all 

the  stones; 
lie  seemed  to  wish  revenge  on  us,  for  he  seized 

the  old  bed-post, 
\nd  Billy  Barlow  was  the  first  that  was  floor'd 

by  Stoney's  ghost! 

Fol  lol  de  rol,  &c. 

The  tea-manovillins  all  was  smashed,  as  well  as 
every  head ;  • 

>y  the  scruff  of  the  neck  poor  Micky  Maw  was 
shook  till  nearly  dead; 

Then  Cantering  Jack  leap'd  through  the  sash,  of 
escaping  he  thought  to  boast,  [ghost ! 

Ie  run  off  to  get  a  clergyman  to  come  and  lay  the 
Fol  lol  de  rol,  &c. 


In  leaping  from  the  window,  Jack  fell  on  a  police* 

man, 
For  that  offence  he  got  a  lift  in  the  Queen's  black 

caravan ; 
But  Dandyorum  soon  got  out,  though  he  waf 

kill'd  almost — 
He  brought  his  riv'rence  and  the  clerk  to  challenge 

Stoney's  ghost. 

Fol  lol  de  rol,  «fcc. 

His  riv'rence  and  the  clerk  being  roused  from  out 
of  bed  so  hot, 

Instead  of  having  the  bible,  'twas  an  almanack 
they  brought; 

When  Stoney  seen  the  clerk's  mistake,  says  he, 
"  I'll  clear  the  coast,"— 

So  his  riv'rence  and  the  clerk  was  well  stone- 
bruised  by  Stoney's  ghost ! 

Fol  lol  de  rol,  &c. 

The  room  presented  after  this  a  glorious  field  or 

battle, 
For  Stoney's  bunch-of-fives  began  on  every  gob 

to  rattle; 
As  luck  would  have  it,  Jinny's  cock  crowed  three 

times  on  the  roost, 
And  in  a  shower  of  shindlings  away  went  Stoney's 

ghost. 

Fol  lol  de  rol,  &c 

While  disappearing,  Stoney  took  the  roof  of  the 

pew  away, 
We  were  all  afraid  to  ask  him  nad  he  anything 

to  say — 
There's  a  sentry-box  in  the  castle-yard  that's 

called  the  "major's  post," 
And  every  night  you'll  see  him  there  on  guard 

with  Stoney's  ghost. 

Fol  lol  de  rol,  &c. 

THE  IRISHMAN  AND  BARBER. 
AIR, — "■Derry  Down." 
It  was  in  this  town,  and  not  far  from  this  spot, 
That  a  barber  once  open'd  a  snug  little  shop; 
He  was  so  good-temper'd,  and  his  smiles  were  so 

sweet, 
'Twas  said  he  could  coax  people  out  of  the  street. 
Wid  his    lather-'em,  shave-'em,    didertheroo, 
whack. 

Though  he  lived  in  Dublin  for  many  long  years, 
And  shav'd  all  his  natives  so  close  and  so  clean, 
1  !c  at  last  came  to  this  town,  to  throw  out  to  sprats, 
Not  mackerel  to  catch ;  but  gudgeons  and  fiats. 
Wid  his,  &c. 

A  nice  easy  shave  for  a  penny  he'd  give, 

For  our  good  barber's  maxim  was — to  live  and 

let  live ; 
But  a  razor  he  had,  full  of  notches  and  rust, 
To  warm  well  their  jaws  should  they  e'er  come 
Wid  his,  &c.  [for  trust ! 

By  chance  a  poor  Irishman  pass'd  by  that  way, 
"Whose  beard  had  been  growing  for  many  a  long 

day! 
He  walks  to  the  barber's,  and  threw  down  his  hod, 
Saying,  "Would  ye's  give  me  a  shave  for  tho 

pure  love  of  God  ?  " 

Wid  his,  &c. 

"Oh  !  faith,"  says  the  barber, "  I  never  give  trust !" 
"  By  Jabers,"  says  Paddy,  "  this  time  you  must, 
For  the  divil  a  penny  have  I  got  to  pay, 
And  I've  not  had  a  scrape  for  this  many  a  day!  " 
Wid  your,  &c. 

" Sit  down,"  says  the  barber,  "Sit  down  in  this 

chair,  [hair;" 

And  I'll  soon  mow  your  long  grizzly  beard  to  a 
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The  lather  was  spread  over  Paddv's  broad  chin, 
And  with  the  rusty  old  razor  did  the  barber  begin  I 
Wid  bis,  &c. 

"Leave  off,"  cries  Paddy,  "what  the  devil  arc 

you  doing, 
Leave  off,  you  thief,  or  my  jaws  3rou  will  ruin ! 
"Who  the  devil  can  sit  to  be  shav'd  with  a  saw  ? 
Leave  off,  or  you'll  drag  every  tooth  from  my  jaw." 
Wid  your,  <fcc. 

"Sit  still,"  says  the  barber,  "Lon't  make  such  r 

din, 
You  will  sure  to  be  cut  by  the  move  of  your  chin !" 
"  Cut !— not  that,  for  the  razor  ye's  got, 
It  wouldn't  cut  butter,  if  it  was  hot!" 
Wid  your,  &c 

The  barber  shav'd  on,  not  pitying  his  case, 
While  tears,  big  as  peas,  roll'd  down  Paddy's  face; 
The  job  being  done,  says  Pat,  "  That's  a  teazer. 
If  that's  a  love-of-God  shave,  it's  with  the  diviVs 
own  razor! " 

Wid  your,  &c. 

To  shorten  my  song,  it  happened  one  day, 

lie  stroll'd  near  the  lane  where  the  barber's  shop 

lay, 
"When  a  donkey  bawled  out,  with  a  terrible  roar! 
And  the  sound  seemed  to  come  from  the  barber's 

shop  door! 

Wid  his,  &c. 

"Oh!  listen,"  says  Pat,  "there's  that  vagabond 

knave ! 
Giving  another  poor  divil  a  love-of-God  shave ; 
lie  may  lather  and  shave  all  his  friends  till  they're 

sick, 
But  for  my  part  I'd  rather  be  shaved  with  a  brick." 
Wid  your,  &c. 

DIGGING  FOR  GOOLD. 
Dauby  Kenkt  below  in  Kilkenny  did  live, 
A  sketch  of  whose  character  I'm  going  to  give; 
He  was  thought  by  the  people  a  great  pish  rogue, 
He  could  welt  in  the  whisky,  or  welt  an  old  brogue. 
All  kinds  of  diseases  with  herbs  he  could  cure, 
He'd  interpret  a  dream  for  you  certain  and  sure; 
By  the  boys  of  the  village  he  often  was  fooled, 
For  asleep  or  awake  he  was  dreaming  of  goold. 

He'd  a  fine  open  house,  for  the  windows  were 

broke, 
And  the  gable  was  down,  to  let  out  all  the  smoke; 
His  spidogues  of  pigs  through  the  country  would 

range, 
And  although  they  looked  thin,  they  were  thick 

with  the  mange; 
He  was  careless  about  his  domestic  affairs, 
For  the  rats  had  the  bottoms  chawed  out  of  his 

chairs. 
And  his  wife  by  her  husband  was  so  overruled, 
That  when  she'd  ask  for  coppers,  he'd  talk  about 

goold. 

Hjs  house  thus  neglected,  for  nothing  went  right, 
When  a  youth  of  the  village  came  to  him  one 

night, 
A  nice  youth  he  was,  his  name  was  Dan  Mack, 
He  was  ready  to  fly  with  the  duds  on  his  back; 
Of  the  rags  that  was  on  him,  he  hadn't  as  much 
As  would  make  him  a  bolster  to  stick  on  a  crutcli ; 
And  his  juvenile  days  in  a  lime-kiln  was  schooled, 
Cut  he  used  to  cod  Darby  about  Ending  goold. 

M  Och,"  says  Dan,  "  ere  last  night  I'd  a  beautiful 
(Irame,  [same, 

And  bad  luck  to  the  doubt,  but  last  night  I'd  thi 
And  to-:7  ay  as  I  dozed  after  slacking  some  lime, 
I  drained  it  again  fyr  the  third  and  last  true." 


Says  Darby,  "  Come  tell  us  your  drame"— 

At  the  same  time  his  eyes  like  two  buckets  did 

gleran. 
Says  Dan,  "  then  I  dramed  at  the  Castle  Kilcoole, 
That  I  found  a  big  crock  that  was  filled  up  with 

goold." 

Poor  Darby's  big  mouth  open'd  like  a  dead  hake, 
Saying  ''you'll  be  a  hero  just  like  your  namesake; 
You'll  be  yet  in  your  coach,  vou  unfortunate 

skulk"— 
"  Ay,  I  may  be  in  one  going  down  to  the  hulkl " 
"No  matter,"  says  Darby,  "  we  must  emigrate, 
So  come  down  just  at  midnight,  but  don't  stop 

too  late, 
Bring  some  boys,   whose  courage  is  not  easy 

cooled, 
And  we'll  dig  for  daylight,  or  else  get  the  goold.'' 

They  arrived  at  the  castle  about  one  o'clock, 
Where  Dan  dramed  he  seen  all  the  goold  in  the 

crock ; 
TVy  set-to  with  the  pick,  the  fork,  and  the  spade, 
And  a  hole  that  might  swallow  a  house  they  soon 

made. 
Says  Darby,  "  bad  luck  to  the  curse  you  must  give, 
Or  we'll  all  be  a-begging  as  long  as  we  live ;  " 
Says  Dan  Mack,  "  may  the  devil  on  my  back  be 

stooled, 
But  I've  bursted  my  breeches  a-digging  for  goold. " 

The  prayers  availed  nothing,  the  crock  was  soon 

found, 
And  Tim  Rooney  lifted  it  np  over  ground; 
With  joy  Darby  leaped  on  the  top  of  Bill  Neil 
And  cantered  about  like  ould  Granua  Uale  1 
Says  Darby,  "  my  wife  won't  abuse  me  to-night, 
When  I  bring  home  the  kelters  both  yellow  au« 

bright, 

We'll  take  houses  and  land  round  about  all  Kil- 
coole, [goold." 
And  we'll  all  bless  the  night  we  went  digging  for 

The  crock  was  then  stuck  upon  Darby's  own  back, 
To  bring  home,  and  then  each  man  was  to  get 

his  whack, 
He  came  to  the  door  afld  on  rising  the  latch, 
Bill  Neil  with  the  shovel  the  crock  sent  in  smash ; 
Poor  Darby,  most  smothered,  made   into    the 

room, — 
His  wife  jumped  out  of  bed  to  get  at  the  broom  ; 
When  she  heard  Darby  moaning  her  passion  was 

cooled,  [goold  I 

For  she  judged  by  the  noise  he  was  covered  with 

He  didn't  cry  long  till  she  struck  up  a  light, 
And  she  looked  at  poor  Darby,— och  dear,  such  a 

sight, 
Doubled  in  two,  on  the  ground  there  he  lay, 
Like  a  black  sugar  stick  on  a  hot  summer's  day; 
His  wife  began  scolding,  says  he,  "  Hold  your  prate, 
Don't  I  know  wall  the  gossoons  have  dished  me 

complate, 
For  the  future,  by  you  I'll  be  led  and  be  ruled, 
And  may  I  dig  my  grave  when  I  go  dig  for  goold." 


THE  IRISH  SOLDIER. 
About  nine  years  ago,  I  was  digging  my  land, 
"With  my  brogues  on  my  feet,  and  a  spade  in  my 

hand, 
When  I  thought  it  a  pity,  such  a  genius  as  I, 
Should  be  staying  here  at  home  digging  turf  for 
the  fire. 

With  my  fury,  fury  0. 

I  threw  off  my  brogues,  and  shook  hands  with 

my  spade, 
And  went  to  the  fair  like  a  darling  young  blade. 
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A  sergeant  came  by,  and  he  axt  me  to  enlist, 
Ara'  gramachree,  says  he,  will  you  lend  me  your 
fist? 

With  my  fury,  fury  0. 

He  gave  me  a  shilling,  and  said  he'd  got  no  more, 
But  when  1  went  to  the  quarters,  I  should  have 

a  score. 
Q-iarters,  said  I,  pray  sargent,  good  bye, 
I  never  thought  of  quarters,  nay,  no  not  I. 
With  my  fury,  fury  0. 

Early  next  morning  to  drill  I  was  sent, 
And  then,  by  my  soul,  I  was  made  to  repent, 
For  they  taught  us  to  exercise,  and  fall  by  degree!?, 
Shoulder  arms— eyes  aright— wheel  about — stand 
at  ease ! 

With  my  fury,  fury  0. 

The  General  reviewed  us,  and  gave  me  his  thanks, 
He  told  us  to  exercise,  and  fall  into  ranks. 
To  arms,  sir,  says  he;  pray  what  rlo  you  mean  ? 
Oon't  you  see  I've  got  legs  and  two  arms  of  my 
own. 

With  my  fury,  fury  0. 

I  have  been  in  many  wars,  with  very  good  luck, 

At  Vinegar  Hill,  and  Ballina  March, 

Where  the  fire  it  was  so  thick,  and  the  shot  it 

was  so  hot, 
That  I  could'nt  fire  my  gun  for  fear  of  being  shot. 
With  my  fury,  fury  0. 

But  now  the  war  is  over,  and  I'm  at  home  again, 
You  may  all  say  what  you  like,  but  I  will  say, 

Amen ;  ; 

I've  had  nine  years  of  glory,  I'm  glad  it  was  not 

ten. 
And  now  I'm  at  home,  digging  murphies  again. 
With  my  fury,  fury  0. 

DOCTOR  O'TOOLE. 

Is  this  wonderful  age  when  most  men  go  to  college, 
And  ev'ry  man's  head  has  a  hatful  of  knowledge, 
'Twill  soon  be  a  wonder  to  meet  with  a  fool, 
When  such  men  are  abroad  as  Professor  OToole. 
Derry  down,  down,  deny  dovvn. 

There  are  very  few  men  like  O'Toole  who  can 

teach; 
If  the  head  won't  respond,  he  applies  to  the  breech, 
And  whacking  them  well,  till  with  blows  they  are 

full, 
Let's  knock  in  the  laming,  says  Doctor  O'Toole. 
Derry  down,  &c. 

One  morning  the  Doctor  went  out  to  his  walk, 
And  he  saw  on  the  door  his  own  portrait  in  chalk, 
That  morning  he  flogg'd  every  brat  in  the  school, 
'Tis  a  part  of  my  system,  says'  Doctor  O'Toole. 
Derry  down,  &c. 

Get  on  with  your  lessons  as  fast  as  you  can, 
For  knowledge  is  sweeter  than  eggs  and  fried  ham; 
Don't  try  to  deceive  me,  like  ducks  in  a  pool. 
Or  I'll  blow  you  to  pot.  says  Professor  O'Toole. 
Derry  down,  &c. 

And  now,  my  dear  childer,  bear  always  in  mind, 
That  words  without  meaning  are  nothingbut  wind; 
Accept  of  all  favours,  make  that  the  first  rule, 
Or  you're  a  parcel  of  asses,  says  Doctor  O'Toole. 
Derry  down,  &c. 

If  you  go  to  a  house,  and  they  ask  you  to  eat, 
Don't  hold  down  your  head  and  refuse  the  good 

meat, 
But  say  you  will  drink  too,  or,  just  like  the  mule, 
You're  unworthy  of  lessons  from  Doctor  O'Toole. 
Derry  down,  &c. 


When  your  father  and  mother  have  turned  then* 

backs, 
Don't  kick  up  a  row  with  the  dog  and  the  cats, 
Or  tie  the  pig's  tail  to  a  table  or  stool, 
For  you're  a  parcel  of  devils,  says  Doctor  O'Toole. 
Derry  down,  <fec. 

But  give  over  fighting,  and  think  of  your  sins, 
Or  I'll  break  ev'ry  bone  in  your  impudent  skins; 
Give  over  your  fighting,  don't  think  me  a  fool, 
I'll  punish  you  blackguards,  says  Doctor  O'Toole. 
Derry  down,  &c. 

Now  the  lessons  are  over,  so  run  away  home, 
Don't  turn  up  your  nose  at  a  crust  or  a  bone; 
Come  back  in  the  morning,  for  that  is  the  rule, 
And  you'll  get  more   instruction  from  Doctor 
O'Toole. 

Derry  down,  &c. 


PARODY  ON  YOU'LL  REMEMBER  ME. 

Whex  other  boys  shall  say  that  they're 

In  love  with  my  young  Nell, 
I'll  stand  up  and  I'll  fight  them  fair, 

And  make  their  two  eyes  swell. 
I'll  sarve  them  as  I  sarved  a  chap 

1  found  with  her  at  tay, 
I  broke  his  head  with  one  good  rap, 

Then  said— now  you'll  remimber  me ! 

They  once  for  thieving  took  me  up, 

And  sent  me  down  for  trial ; 
The  case  was  proved,  I  found  'twas  useles "; 

To  give  them  a  denial. 
The  judge  he  says,  you  must  git  six  months' 

Hard  labour,  and  then  he 
Began  to  laugh,  and  said  my  chicken, 

You'll  remimber  me— ah  I  you'll  remimber  me! 

PATRICK  O'NEAL. 

Ox  April  the  first  I  set  off  like  a  fool, 
From  Kilkenny  to  Dublin,  to  see  Lawrence  Tool, 
My  mother's  third  cousin,  who  often  wrote  down 
For  to  come  and  see  how  he  flourished  in  town. 
I  had  scarce  set  a  foot  in  the  terrible  place, 
Before  a  spalpeen  came  and  stared  in  my  face — 
He  called  to  a  press-gang,  they  came  without  fail, 
And  soon  neck  and  crop  carried  Patrick  O'Neal. 

They  scampered  away,  as  they  thought,  with  a 

prize, 
Taking  me  for  a  sailor,  you  see,  in  disguise ; 
But  a  terrible  blunder  they  made  in  their  strife, 
For  I  ne'er  see'd  a  ship  nor  the  sea,  in  my  life. 
Then  straight  to  a  tender  they  made  me  repair, 
But  of  tenderness  devil  a  morsel  was  there! 
Och!  I  stamped  and  I  cursed,  but  it  did  not  avail, 
Till  a  great  swimming  castle  met  Patrick  O'Neal. 

This  big  swinging  thief  rolled  about  in  the  tide; 
Wid  all  her  front  teeth  sticking  out  of  her  side, 
Where  they  bid  me  to  mount,  and  be  sure  for  to 

grip 
Fast  hold  with  my  trotters,  for  fear  I  should  slip, 
I  let  go  my  hands,  and  stuck  fast  with  my  toes, 
And  (how  it  could  happen,  faith  nobody  knows) 
Fell  plump  in   the  water,  and  splashed  like  a 

whale, 
Till  pretty  well  pickled  was  Patrick  O'Neal. 

Wid  a  great  roar  of  laughter,  they  hoisted  me  in 
To  this  huge  wooden  world,  full  of  riot  and  din; 
What  strings  and  what  pullies  attracted  my  eye, 
And  how  large  were  the  sheets  that  were  hung 

out  to  dry ! 
It  seemed  Noah's  ark,  stuffed  with  different  guests, 
Hogs,  pedlars,  geese,  sailors,  and  all  other  beasts; 
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Some  drank  bladders  of  gin,  some  drank  pitchers 

of  ale, 
While  some  sat  and  laughed  at  poor  Patrick 

O'Neal. 

Then  to  go  down  below  I  expressed  a  great  wish, 
"Where  they  live  under  water  like  as  many  fish ; 
I  was  clapt  in  a  mess  with  some  more  of  the  crew, 
They  called  it  Banyan  day— so  gave  me  Burgoo. 
For  a  bed,  I'd  a  sack  swung  as  high  as  my  chin, 
They  called  it  a  hammock,  and  bid  me  get  in; 
I  took  a  great  leap,  but  my  footing  was  frail, 
For  clean  over-canted  was  Patrick  O'Neal. 

The  devil  a  wink  could  I  sleep  all  the  night, 
And  awoke  the  next  morn  in  a  terrible  fright, 
"Up  hammocks— down  chests,"  they  began  for 

to  bawl, 
"Here's  a  Frenchman  in  sight" — "Sure!"  says  I, 

uis  that  all?" 
Then  we  hauled  up  our  large  window  shutters 

with  speed, 
And  run  out  our  bull-dogs  of  true  English  breed; 
While  the  creatures  gave  mouth  I  held  fast  by 

the  tail, 
And  they  kicked  and  run  over  poor  Patrick  O'Neal. 

Thus  we  rattled  away,  by  my  soul,  hob  or  nob, 
Till  the  Frenchman  gave  up,  as  he  thought  a  bad 

job; 
To  tie  him  behind  a  large  cord  they  did  bring, 
And  we  led  him  along  like  a  pig  in  a  string. 
Then  home  to  old  England  we  dragged  the  French 

boy, 
Och !  the  sight  of  the  land  made  me  sea  sick  for  joy; 
They  made  up  a  peace,  and  (the  war  growing  stale) 
Sent  all  hands  adrift,  with  poor  Patrick  O'Neal. 

So,  ycu  see,  on  dry  land,  a  safe  course  I  can  gteer, 
Neither  cat-head,  nor  cat-block,  nor  any  cat  fear, 
While  there's  shot  in  the  locker  I'll  sing  I'll  be 

bound, 
And  Saturday  night  shall  last  all  the  week  round; 
But  should  king  and  country  e'er  call  us  amain, 
By  the  piper  of  Leinster  I'll  venture  again; 
Make  another  dry  voyage,  bring  home  a  fresh  tale, 
Andy  ou'll  laugh  till  you  cry  at  poor  Patrick  O'Neal. 


BALLYNAHINCH. 
A  certain  great  statesman,  we  none  of  us  know, 
In  a  certain  assembly,  in  days  long  ago, 
Declar'd  from  this  maxim  he  never  would  flinch  : 
That  no  town  was  so  loyal  as  Ballynahinch. 

Ballynahinch,  Ballynahinch, 

That  no  town  was  so  loyal  as  Ballynahinch. 

The  great  statesman,  it  seems,  had  perused  all 

their  faces, 
And  been  mightily  struck  with  their  loyal  grimaces; 
While  each  townsman  had  sung,  like  a  throstle  or 

finch, — 
We're  all  of  us  loyal  at  Ballynahinch. 

Ballynahinch,  Ballynahinch,  Ac. 

The  great  statesman  returned  to  his  speeches  and 
readings, 

And  the  Ballynahinchers  rcsum'd  their  proceed- 
ings; 

They  had  most  of  them  sworn—"  We'll  be  true  to 
the  French," 

So  loyal  a  town  was  this  Ballynahinch! 

Ballynahinch,  Ballynahinch,  <fcc. 

Oh !  had  we  but  trusted  the  rebels'  professions, 
Met  their  cannons  with  smiles,  and  their  pikes 
with  concessions,  [inch, 

Tho'  they  still  took  an  ell  when  we  gave  them  an 
They  would  all  have  been  loyal  like  Ballynahinch. 
Ballynahinch,  Ballynahinch,  &c. 


THE   LETTER   FROM   JACK* 

Air,— "The  Ballymanus  Bovory" 

About  fifteen  miles  from  the  county  of  Cork, 
Larry  Murphy  resided,  and  greatly  he  prided 
Himself,  on  being  able  to  handle  the  fork, 
To  thrash  the  ripe  corn  or  carry  a  sack. 
Poor  Nelly  his  wife,  was  a  decent  old  dame, 
They  both  jogged  through  life  like  two  corks  in  a 

stream, 
She  fretted  each  day,  and  she  wasn't  to  blame— 
She'd  a  son  in  the  army,  and  call'd  him  poor  Jack. 
Whack  fol  de  lol,  &c. 

After  breakfast  one  morning,  Pat  Nowlan  came  in, 
And  he  says  to  old  Nelly,  "  I've  some  news  to  tell 

ye; 

«In  the  beautiful  city  of  Cork  I  have  been, 
And  I  thought  with  the  grandeur  I'd  never  come 
back. 
"Oh,  christha,"  said  Nelly,  "come  out  with  the 

news,     • 
To  hear  good  or  bad  I  will  never  refuse; 
Says  Pat/1  Get  three  hogs  and  a  half  if  you  choose; 
The  Postmaster  in  Cork  has  a  letter  from  Jack." 
Whack  fol  de  lol,  &c. 

The  tear  of  affection  into  her  eyes  started, 
Saying,  "Larry,  my  dear,  pledge  and  sell  all  that's 

here, 
I'm  weary  of  life,  and  before  I've  departed, 
I'll  hear  from  my  gorsoon— my  heart's  fit  to 
crack." 
Larry  made  up  the  money,  then  set  out  for  town, 
Onthejourneywithrogueryhescratchedhiscrown; 
He  considered  it  better  to  buy  a  new  gown 
For  Nell— but  he  should  have  the  letter  from 
Jack. 

Whack  fol  de  lol,  &c. 

He  came  to  the  office  and  seen  the  Postmaster, 
"  Oh  Lanna  machree,  you've  a  letter  for  me, 
It  came  from  my  son — he  has  met  some  disaster, 

He  went  to  the  Indies  to  skiver  the  blacks." 
"What's  your  name?"  says  the  master — "It's 

Murphy,  my  honey. 
"  All's  right,  here  it  is,  three  and  six  is  the  money ;" 
"Three  and  sixpence!"  says  Larry,  "that's  too 
much  by  gonny, 
To  chargefortbat  small  scrap  of  paper  of  Jack's." 
Whack  fol  de  lol,  &c. 

"Come,  come,"  says  the  master,  "you  must  pay 

the  duty, 
That  goes,  do  you  see,  to  her  great  Majesty;" 
Says  Larry,  "Since  ever  my  son  went  to  school, 

He  was  in  duty  bound  to  stick  to  her  back; 
But  in  troth,  I  must  say  if  our  own  little  Queen 
Came  a  voyage  to  Cork,  and  if  there  she  had  seen 
The  heels  of  poor  Nelly  stuck  through  her  triheen, 

She'd  be  greatly  ashamed  to  ask  postage  for  Jack. 
Whack  fol  de  lol,  &c. 

"If  I  must  pay  it,"  says  Larry,  "it's  useless  to 

grumble, 
But  och,  bless  your  honour,— you  know  I'm  no 

scholar — 
While  I  for  the  ha'pence  is  trying  to  fumble, 

Just  read  me  the  letter,  you  won't  be  a  crack." 

The  master  to  please  him,  the  letter  then  read, 

How  his  son  shot  the  enemy  when  they  were  dead, 

Every  word  of  which  Larry  kept  tight  in  his  head, 

Then  he  cried  out  "Hurrooh  for  my  summ.igli- 

hawn  Jack." 

Whack  fol  de  lol,  &c. 

When  Larry  had  heard  every  word  that  was  wrote, 
He  rolled  up  the  ha'pence,  with  bowings  and 
scrapings, 
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Bid  the  master  good-bye,  and  then  buttoned  his 

coat 

Before  him— though  some  say  he  buttoned  the) 

back. 

When  lie  seen  Larry  going,  he  leaped  from  his  stool 

With  the  letter;  says  Larry,  uDo  you  think  I'm 

a  fool ; 
Sure  I  know  all  the  news,  though  I  ne'er  went  to 
school — 
You  mnv  go  light  your  pipe  with  the  letter  from 
Jack." 

Whack  fol  de  lol,  &c. 

He  threw  Larry  the  letter,  he  knew  he  was  done, 
Then  he  went  home  to  Nelly,  and  while  he  was 

telling, 
He  laughed— bat  he  soon  changed  his  tune,  for 
his  son 
Come  home  on  two  crutches,  just  like  a  sick 
hi  nek. 
His  two  legs  were  shot  off  from  the  cup  of  each 

knee; 
"  Arrah  monam  an  dhoul,"  says  poor  Larry,  "  I  see 
Since  Victoria  could  not  get  a  right  leg  of  me, 
She  took  right  good  care  to  take  two  from  poor 
Jack!" 

Whnckfoldelol,  &c. 


BRYAN  O'LYNN. 

Bryan  O'Lynn  had  no  coat  to  put  on, 
He  borrowed  a  goatskin  to  make  him  a  one; 
He  planted  the  horns  right  under  his  chin, 
They'll  answer  for  pistols,  said  Bryan  O'Lynn. 

Bryan  O'Lynn  had  no  breeches  to  wear, 
He  got  him  a  sheepskin  to  make  Irim  a  pair; 
"With  the  woolly  side  out  and  the  skinny  side  in, 
They're  pleasant  and  cool,  said  Bryan  O'Lynn. 

Bryan  O'Linn  had  no  watch  for  to  wear, 
He  bought  him  a  turnip  and  scooped  it  out  fair; 
Then  he  slipped  a  live  cricket  clane  under  the  skin, 
They'll  think  it  a  ticking,  said  Bryan  O'Lynn. 

Bryan  O'Lynn  went  to  bring  his  wife  home, 

He  had  but  one  horse  that  was  all  skin  and  bone; 

I'll  put  her  behind  me  as  nate  as  a  pin, 

And  her  mother  before  me,  said  Bryan  O'Lynn. 

Bryan  O'Lynn  and  his  wife  and  her  mother, 
Were  all  crossing  over  the  bridge  together; 
The  bridge  it  broke  down,  they  all  tumbled  in, 
We'll  findgroundat  the  bottom,  said  Bryan  O'Lynn. 


THE  IRISHMAN'S  SERENADE. 
AIR, — "  Tlie  Young  May  Moon." 
The  full  new  moon  is  old,  my  love, 
You've  got  plenty  of  money  I'm  told,  my  love; 
So  your  knocker  I'll  ring,  and  to  court  you  I'll 
sing, 
Tho'  I've  got  a  most  shocking  bad  cold,  my  love. 

Then  awake,  for  my  love  is  so  hot,  my  dear, 
That  without  you  I'll  soon  go  to  pot,  my  dear; 
For  my  shirt  at  your  clack  would  stick  close  to 
my  back, — 
But  the  devil  a  shirt  have  I  got,  my  dear. 

Like  a  cat  my  watch  I'm  keeping,  love, 
For  no  bed  have  I  got  to  sleep  in,  love; 

So,  honey,  look  down,  and  smile  me  a  frown, 
From  your  eyes  so  beautiful  peeping,  love. 

Old  time,  like  the  gutter,  does  run,  my  dear, 
So  pray  thee  much  modesty  shun,  my  dear; 
Have  me,  I'll  have  you,  and  though  still  we'll 
be  two, 
All  Kilkenny  will  take  us  for  one,  my  dear. 


OH!  IS  THAT  WHAT  YOU  MEAN? 

Oh!  is  that  what  you  mean  now,  a  bit  of  a  song? 
Faith!  I'll  not  keep  you  waiting,  nor  bother  you 

long; 
I  require  no  teazing,  nor  praying,  nor  stuff, 
By  my  soul,  if  you're  ready,  I'm  willing  enough  ! 
But  to  give  you  an  end,  you  must  have  a  beginning, 
And  troth !  tho'  the  music  be  not  very  line, 
It's  a  bit  of  a  thing  that  a  body  may  sing, 
Just  to  set  us  a-going,  and  season  our  wine. 
Fal  lal  de  rol  lol  lol,  &c. 

Dh !  I  once  was  a  lover  like  some  of  you  here, 
And  could  feed  a  whole  night  on  a  sigh  or  a  tear; 
Ko  sunshine  had  I  but  in  Kitty's  black  eye, 
And  the  world  was  a  desert  when  she  wasn't  by; 
But  the  devil  knows  how  I  got  fond  of  Miss  Betty, 
And  Kitty  slipt  out  of  this  bosom  of  mine. 
It's  a  bit  of  a  thing,  &c. 

Now  Betty  had  eyes  soft  and  blue  as  the  sky, 
And  the  lily  was  black  when  her  bosom  was  nigh  ; 
Expression's  soft  glow  on  her  features  were  shown, 
And  I  vowd,  soul  and  body  were  Betty's  alone; 
But  a  random  red-shot  from  thegoldcn-hair'd  Lucy, 
Burn'd  Betty  clean  out  with  a  flame  most  divine. 
It's  a  bit  of  a  thing,  &c. 

Now  Lucy  was  stately,  majestic,  and  tall, 
In  figure  and  form  what  a  goddess  you'd  call; 
I  thought  if  she  frowned  I  should  die  by  a  rope, 
Or  my  bosom  would  burst  if  she  slighted  my  hope. 
But  Nancy  came  by,  a  tight,  plump,  little  cratur, 
And  fix'd  in  my  heart  quite  another  design. 
It's  a  bit  of  a  thing,  &c. 

Little  Nance,  like  a  Hebe,  was  buxom  and  gay, 
Had  a  bloom  like  the  rose  and  was  fresher  than 

May; 
I  vow'd  if  she  turned  not  on  me  a  kind  eye, 
I'd  fly  from  the  world  and  in  banishment  die. 
But  the  slim,  taper,  elegant,  Fanny  look'd  at  me, 
And  faith  I  I  no  longer  for  Nancy  could  pine. 
It's  a  bit  of  a  thing,  <&c. 

Now  Fanny's  slight  frame  was  so  slender  and  fine, 
She'd  skim  thro'  the  air  like  a  shadow  divine, 
Her  fairy-like  step  seemed  to  my  loving  eye, 
Twas  an  angel's  soft  gliding  'twixt  earth  and  the 

sky; 
I  felt  sick  at  my  heart  till  I  saw  her  fat  sister, 
And  that  gave  a  turn  I  could  never  desire. 
It's  a  bit  of  a  thing,  &c. 

'Tis  thus  I  go  on,  ever  constantly  blest, 
For,  I  find  I've  a  great  store  of  love  in  my  bre  st: 
And  it  never  grows  cool,  for  whenever  I  try 
To  get  one  in  my  heart— I  get  two  in  my  eye ; 
Thus  to  all  kinds  of  beauties  I  pay  my  devoti  ns 
And  all  sorts  of  liquors  betimes  I  make  mine; 
With  a  bumper  to  women  to  season  our  wine. 
It's  a  bit  of  a  thing,  &c. 


THE  STAGE  STRUCK  IIEEO. 

AlR,— "0/  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be." 

STAGE-struck  when  a  boy,  I  went  to  school  gaily. 
Didn't  care  for  the  birch,  though  I  tasted  it  daily, 
All  school-time  I  ranted  and  twirl'd  my  shillelaii, 
And  I  was  always  playing  the  fool. 

8po7cen.]—Says  my  master— 

O!  dear,  what  will  become  of  him? 
Dear!  dear!  what  will  become  of  him? 
0 !  dear,  what  will  become  of  him  ? 
He's  quite  a  disgrace  to  my  school. 
E  * 


Spoken.}— One  day  my  master  called  my  name 
out;  "  Dicky,  my  boy,"  said  he,  "hould  up  your 
head,  and  let  me  hear  you  repeat  that  piece  that 
I  told  3Tou  to  learn."  "Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  but  the 
fact  was,  I  seldom  paid  any  attention  to  what  he 
said;  so  I  just  gave  him  what  came  first,  hem! 
I  then  commenced,  and  I  bawled  out  lustily, 
"Hem!  My  name  is  Norval,  on  the  Grampian 
hills  my  father  feeds  his  flock" — "  He  was  a  man, 
take  him  for  all  in  all"— "What  said  the  fool  of 
Hagar's  offspring!" — "  Is  this  a  dagger  that  I  see 
before  me?" — "Give  me  another  horse,  bind  up 
my  wounds !"— "  I  do  remember  an  apothecary" 
— "but  no  more  like  my  father  than  I  to  Hercules'* 
— "Oh !  my  prophetic  soul,  my  Uncle"—"  Of  all 
men  else  have  I  avoided  thee" — "To  be  or  not  to 
be?  that  is  the  question"— "I'm  weary  of  con- 
jectures, this  must  end  them." 

"It  shall,"  quoth  my  master,  with  rage  his  head 

tossing, 
"  Is  this  now  a  place  for  to  give  me  your  sauce  in  ? 
Instead  of  a  horse,  now,  I'll  give  you  a  horsing;" 
So  he  bound  me  quite  fast  to  a  stool. 

Spoken.]— Says  he  at  every  stroke — 

O !  dear,  what  will  become  of  him  ? 
Dear!  dear!  what  will  become  of  him? 
0 !  dear,  what  will  become  of  him  ? 
He's  quite  a  disgrace  to  my  school. 

Spoken.]— After  he  had  flogged  me  till  he  was 
tired— "Young  man,"  says  he,  " as  there  is  not  a 
bit  more  of  the  birch  left,  I  shall  not  flog  you  any 
more  at  present."  "Thank  you,  sir,"  says  I; 
"then  as  I  may  not  have  such  another  chance 
again.  I'll  just  take  the  liberty  of  telling  you  a  bit 
of  my  mind."— So  I  seized  my  shillelah,  mounted 
a  form,  and  held  forth  thus:— "Most  potent, 
grave,  and  f everend  Seignor,  my  very  noble  and 
approved  good  master" — "That  you  have  wronged 
me,  doth  appear  in  this;  you  have" — "  Disgraced 
me  by  a  vile  blow" — "  Had  not  a  dagger  done  the 
nobler  service" — "I've  been  your  faithful  skive 
too  long" — "Slave!  I  have  set  my  life  upon  a 
cast,  and  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die" — 
"Richard's  himself  again" — "I  go,  who  moves 
one  step  to  follow  me,  dies  upon  the  spot " — 

This  said,  I  marched  out  with  the  air  of  a  Holla, 
The  master  jumped  up,  and  determined  to  follow. 
But  I  got  the  start,  and  I  beat  him  quite  hollow, 
And  left  the  old  fellow  to  cool. 

Spoken.]—  And  as  I  marched  off,  I  heard  him 
saying— 

O!  dear,  what  will  become  of  him? 
Dear !  dear !  what  will  become  of  him  ? 
0 !  dear,  what  will  become  of  him  ? 
He's  quite  a  disgrace  to  my  school. 


CORPORAL  CASEY. 

WirrcN  I  was  at  home,  I  was  merry  and  frisky, 
My  dad  kept  a  pig,  and  my  mother  sold  whisky; 
My  uncle  was  rich,  but  would  never  be  aigy, 
Till  I  was  enlisted  by  Corporal  Casey. 
Och!  rub  a  dub,  row  de  dow,  Corporal  Casey! 
My  dear  little  Shelah  I  thought  would  run  crazy, 
When  I  trudg'd  away  with  tough  Corporal  Casey. 

march'd  from  Kilkenny,  and  as  I  was  thinking 
On  Shelah,  my  heart  in  my  bosom  was  sinking! 
But  so:n  I  was  forc'd  to  look  fresh  as  a  daisy, 
For  fear  of  a  drubbing  from  Corporal  Gas  y. 

Och!  rub  a  dub,  row  de  dow,  Corporal  Casey! 

The  devil  go  with  him !  I  ne'er  could  be  lazy, 

He  stuck  in  my  skirts  so,  ould  Corporal  Casey 


We  went  into  battle,  I  took  the  blows  fairly 
That  fell  on  my  pate,  but  they  bother'd  me  rarely, 
And  who  should  the  first  be  that  dropt?  why,  an' 

plase  ye, 
It  was  my  good  friend,  honest  Corporal  Casey. 
Och !  rub  a  dub,  row  de  dow,  Corporal  Casey, 
Thinks  I,  you  are  quiet,  and  I  shall  be  aisy; 
So  eight  years  I  fought  without  Corporal  Casey, 


BIDDY  THE  BASKET  WOMAN". 
If  ever  you  go  to  London  town, 

Just  take  a  peep  at  Coven t  Garden — 
Market,  I  mean — there  I'll  be  bound 

You'll  get  your  value  to  a  farden. 
Of  fruit  and  flowers,  whate'er  you  wish, 

You'll  find  it  there — I  tell  you  true,  man — 
Whate'er  you  choose,  a  dainty  dish, 

Brought  home  by  Biddy  the  Basket  Woman. 

CHORUS. 

Search  ould  Ireland  through  and  through, 
Fngland,  Wales,  and  Scotland  too,  man  ; 

The  devil  a  one  amongst  the  crew 
Can  equal  Biddy,  the  Basket  Woman! 

Wasn't  I  at  Waterloo, 

With  a  good  canteen  of  whisky  too,  man? 
Few  men  did  better  their  duty  do, 

Than  Irish  Biddy  the  Basket  woman! 
When  Mister  Boney  lost  the  sway, 

Every  man  desarved  his  merits; 
For  I'm  sure  the  glories  of  that  day 

Gave  proof  no  soldier  wanted  spirits  ! 

Wid  the  Ministers  I'm  hand  and  glove- 
To  speak  the  truth  there's  no  one  bolder., — 
The  reason  I  will  tell  you  plain, 

Pat  Murphy's  a  ten-pound  freeholder. 
O'Connell  he  takes  me  by  the  fist, 

And  winks  his  eye  as  a  sort  of  a  hint- 
He  knows  I  come  from  Ireland,  whist  1 — 
And  I  undherstand  collecting  rint ! 

At  Belsham's  I  hold  my  levee, 

Where  my  colleagues  I  always  am  trating, 
Cliannt-seller  Katty  drops  into  tea, 

And  the  pot-boy's  my  first  Lord  in  waiting. 
Tim  Murphy's  the  Masther  of  the  Rolls, 
_  I'm  Speaker  among  the  petticoats  there ; 
We've  councils,  elections,  hustings,  poll?, 

But  Lushington  gets  all  our  votes  there! 

My  husband  Pat  has  the  sarvice  seen, 

At  Larning's  ladder  all  his  trust  is ; 
A  common  Serjeant  he  has  been, 

But  he  thinks  he'd  make  a  good  Chief  Justice. 
The  Ordnance  Board,  sure  as  a  gun, 

Would  shoot  him— that's  his  proper  quarter — 
At  cannon  laws  he's  seen  the  fun, 

But  it's  odd  he  understands  the  mortar ! 

My  handsome  face  prefarment  claims — 

And  then  our  Queen's  a  judge  of  beauty; 
Besides  that,  too,  she  always  aims 

To  honour  those  who  do 'their  duty. 
Perhaps  in  the  Commons'  house  I'll  sit — 

As  a  lady  rules,  it  is  but  fair— 
For  such  a  place  I  know  I'm  fit, 

For  there's  plenty  of  ould  ladies  there! 

Ould  Joey,  you  may  fret  and  fume, 

About  that  which  nobody  axes — 
Kilkenny  folks  they'll  find  out  soon, 

The  total  amount  of  tithes  and  taxes; 
Sir  Andrew  Aguew,  he  may  prate, 

And  say  no  work's  to  be  done  on  Sunday; 
The  clargy  they'll  find  that  a  irate. 

For  they'll  have  no  meat  to  cat  on  Monday. 
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MURROUGH  O'MONAGHAN. 

Words  by  Carey. 

At  the  side  of  the  road,  near  the  bridge  of  Drumcondra, 

Was  Murrough  O'Monaghan  stationed  to  beg ; 
He  bad  brought  from  the  war,  as  his  share  of  the  plun- 
A  crack  on  the  crown,  and  the  loss  of  a  leg.     [der, 
"Oagh,  Murrough!"  he'd  cry, — "musha  nothing  may 
harm  you, 
"What  made  you  go  fight  for  a  soldier  on  sea? 
You  fool,  had  you  been  a  marine  in  the  army, 
You'd  now  have  a  pension  and  live  on  full  pay. 

"But  now  I'm  a  cripple,  what  argufies  thinking? 

The  past  I  can  never  bring  round  to  the  fore  ; 
The  heart  that  with  old  age  and  weakness  is  sinking, 

Will  ever  find  strength  in  good  whisky  galore  ! 
Oagh,  whisky,  mavourneen,  my  joy,  and  my  jewell 

What  signifies  talking  of  doctors  and  pills? 
In  sorrow,  misfortune,  and  sickness  so  cruel, 

A  glass  of  North-Country  can  cure  all  onr  ills. 

"When  cold,  in  the  winter,  it  warms  you  so  hearty  ; 

When  hot,  in  the  summer,  it  cools  you  like  ice  ; 
In  trouble — false  friends,  without  grief  I  can  pait  you, 

^Good  whisky's  my  friend,  and  I  take  its  advice! 
When  hungry  and  thirsty,  'tis  meat  and  drink  to  me; 

It  finds  me  a  lodging  wherever  I  lie ; 
Neither  frost,  snow,  nor  rain,  any  harm  can  do  me, — 

The  hedge  is  my  pillow,  my  blanket  the  sky. 

11  Now  merry  be  Christmas !  success  to  good  neighbours, 

Here's  a  happy  new  year,  and  a  great  many  too ! 
With  plenty  of  whisky  to  lighten  their  labours, 

May  sweet  luck  attend  every  heart  that  is  true !" 
Poor  Murrough  then  joined  his  two  hands  together, 

High  held  up  the  glass,  while  he  vented  this  prayer — 
'May  whisky,  by  sea  or  by  land,  in  ail  weathers, 

Be  never  denied  to  the  children  of  care !" 

THE  LAND  OF  POTATOES,  0 ! 
Had  I  in  the  clear 
But  five  hundred  a-year, 
'Tis  myself  would  not  fear, 

Though  not  adding  one  farthing  to't. 
Faith  if  such  were  my  lot, 
Little  Ireland's  the  spot 
Where  I'd  build  a  snug  cot, 

With  a  bit  of  a  garden  to't. 
As  for  Italy's  dales, 
With  their  Alps  and  high  vales, 
Where  with  fine  squalling  gales 
Their  seignoras  so  treat  us,  O! 
I'd  ne'er  unto  them  come, 
Nor  abroad  ever  roam, 
Hut  enjoy  my  sweet  home 
In  the  land  of  potatoes,  0 ! 

Hospitality,  no  formality, 
All  reality,  there  you  ever  see; 
The  free  and  the  easy 
Would  so  amaze  ye,  " 
You'd  think  us  all  crazy, 
For  dull  we  never  be  1 

If  my  friend,  honest  Jack, 
Would  but  take  a  small  hack, 
So  just  get  on  his  back, 

And  of  joy  ride  o'er  full  to  us ; 
He,  throughout  the  whole  year, 
Then  should  have  the  best  cheer, 
For,  faith,  none  so  dear 

As  our  brother,  John  Bull,  to  us! 
And  we'd  teach  him,  when  there, 
Both  to  blunder  and  stare, 
And  our  brogue  with  him  share, 

Which  both  genteel  and  neat  is,  01 
And  we'd  make  him  so  drink, 
By  St  Patrick,  I  think, 


That  he'd  ne'er  wish  to  shrink 
From  the  land  of  potatoes,  01 
Hospitality,  &c. 

Though  I  freely  agree 
I  should  more  happy  bo 
If  some  lovely  she 

From  old  England  would  favour  me; 
For  no  spot  on  earth 
Can  more  merit  bring  forth, 
If  with  beauty  and  worth 

You  embellished  would  have  her  be; 
Good  breeding,  good  nature, 
You  find  in  each  feature, 
That  nought  you've  to  teach  her— 

So  sweet  and  complete  she's,  0! 
Then  if  fate  would  but  send 
Unto  me  such  a  friend, 
What  a  life  I  would  spend 

In  the  land  of  potatoes,  O! 
Hospitality,  &c. 


THE  WAKE  OF  TEDDY  ROE. 
Near  Limerick,  that  city  of  riches  and  fame, 
•A  brogue-maker  died,  Teddy  Roe  was  his  name : 
The  neighbours  all  grieved,  rich  and  poor,  high 

and  low, 
And  to  wake  with  poor  Ted  they  resolved  for  to  go. 

SpoJieru]  —  Misther  Dougherty,  the  Tipperary 
coachman,  was  sent  for  immediately.,  "Now, 
you  see    Dougherty,  we  want  you  to  drive  us 

xdane  and  dacently  to  Teddy  Roe's  wake.  By 
the  powers!  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  die, 

(SO  he  would  not  be  very  well  pleased  if  we  ne- 

fiected  to  call  on  him."  Blood  and  turf!  had 
ou  seen  how  Dougherty  skipped  over  the  bog, 
for  all  the  world  like  a  drum-major  of  2ej>rechaunst 
to  get  a  coach  for  the  ladies ;  then  he  borrowed 
Katty  O'Toole's  new  turf-kish,  and  stuffed  the 
bottom  well  with  green  rushes,  taking  care  to 
turn  down  the  stumps,  lest  the  long  ones  should 
disturb  the  ladies'  feelings.  Then  he  showed  his 
dexterity  in  handing  in 

Miss  Delany,  Mrs  Blaney,  Mister  Fegan,  and  Miss 

Who  all  went  in  the  coach  to  the  wake  of  Teddy 
All  bedizzened  so  fine,  in  their  best  Sunday  clothes. 
Miss  Doe's  squint  eye,  and  Mr  Fegan's  red  nose ; 
At  poor  Ted's  they  arrived,  where  they'd  oft  been 

before, 
And  Dougherty  gave  a  loud  thump  at  the  door. 

fpoUn.-}—"  Arrah !  Judy,  Judy !"  cries  Phelim 
M  bhane,  Teddy's  uncle,  «  open  the  door,  here's 
all  the  quality  arrived ;  but  run  first  and  stick 
poor  Ted  on  the  butt-end  of  his  bottom  against 
the  wall;  put  on  his  best  wig  and  a  clane  shirt, 
and  stick  his  pipe  in  his  cheek,  that  he  may  look 
nate  and  dacent  before  them  :  I'll  open  the  door 
myself. "  So  out  hobbles  Phelim.  "  Arrah  !  is  it 
yourselves  that's  come  to  wake  wid  poor  Ted  ?  he 
is  up  in  the  cock-loft,  taking  a  parting  dhrop  of 
Innishowen  together  wid  a  few  friends,  so  be 
after  walking  up  the  ladder  if  you  plase;  scrape 
your  feet  first  tho';  walk  up  ladies,  tea  will  soon 
be  ready."  "What  have  you  got  for  tea?" 
'Herrings  and  paratees."  »  Och,  bloody  mur- 
ther,  d'ye  think,  you  spalpeen,  that  will  satisfy 
the  beautiful  Miss  Delany,"  «fec. 

Now  the  whisky  went  round,  till  they  could  not 

agree, 
Who  were  highest  of  rank,  or  of  best  pedigree  • 
And  from  words   they  fell  to  blows,  just  like 

Donnybrook  fair,  J    rs]lare 

And  among  them  poor  Ted  he  came  in.  for'hia 
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Spoken.]— "  Hubbafeoo !  hubbaboo!  what  tne 
diril  are  you  about?  what  are  you  doing?"  "  By 
the  shillelah  of  Barney  Dhu!  if  they  havn't  got 
poor  Ted  down  among  them,— Och  they'll  smother 
the  poor  crature ;  get  off  him !  get  off  him.  Judy 
take  hold  of  his  leg,  and  help  me  to  drag  him 
from  under  the  lump."  "  Och !  blood  and  oons ! 
see  them  now !  they've  given  the  corpse  a  black 
eve;  sure  and  I  expected  better  behaviour  from— 
J   '  Miss  Delany,"  <fcc. 

Returning,  a  coachful  of  whisky  and  gin, 
At  home  they  arrived,  and  at  length  staggered  in; 
Such  figures  of  fun,  'twill  be  said  for  their  sake, 
Sure  never  before  were  seen  at  a  wake. 

SpoJcen.]—  "Bless  us!  Dougherty,  what  black 
drunken  devils  are  those  you  are  bringing  home! 
where  did  you  pick  'em  up,  my  jewel?  "  "  Och, 
don't  bother  me,  my  honey,  and  you  11  get  tae 
whole  account  as  clear  as  mud ;  but,  Judy,  we 
must  wash  and  put  to  bed,  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished 

Miss  Delany,  Mrs  Blaney,  Mr  Fegan,  and  Miss  Doe, 
Who  all  went  in  a  coach  to  the  wake  of  I  eddy 
Roe." 


IRISH  HEARTS  FOR  THE  LADIES 
One  day  Madam  Nature  was  busy, 

Bright  Venus  beside  her  was  seated ; 
She  looked  till  her  head  was  quite  dizzy, 

She  longed  till  the  job  was  completed. 
"I'm  making  a  heart,"  cries  the  goddess, 

"  For  love  and  it's  joy  all  my  trade  is; 
Not  a  heart  for  a  stays  or  a  boddice, 

But  an  Irishman's  heart  for  the  ladies! 

She  bound  it  all  round  with  good  nature; 

Twas  tender  and  soft  as  the  dove,  sir; 
'Twas  sprinkled  with  drops  of  the  "  crathur," 

'Twas  stuffed  with  large  lumps  of  love,  sir. 
'Twas  pure  as  the  streams  from  the  Shannon, 

As  warm,  too,  as  roasted  potatoes, 
And  just  like  a  ball  from  the  cannon, 

Is  an  Irishman's  heart  for  the  ladies! 

Then  speak,  ye  deluders  so  pretty, 

Your  own  silver  tongues  tell  the  story, 
That  Irishmen  melt  you  to  pity, 

For  they  are  the  boys  that  adore  ye ! 
In  love  and  in  war  we're  so  frisky, 

None  of  French,  Dutch,  or  devils  afraid  is; 
We've  lips  for  our  girls  and  our  whisky, 

And  tight  Irish  hearts  for  the  ladies ! 


PADDY  SHANNON. 

Paddy  Shannon,  high  mounted  on  his  trotting 
little  pony, 
Set  off  in  a  gallop  from  Leather  Lane  to  Bow, 
To  ogle  widow  Wilkins,  whom  he  courted  for  her 
money, 
And  tugging  at  his  bridle,  cried,  "  Whoa,  my 
love,  whoa!" 
Beneath  her  bow  window  young  Shannon  took 
his  station, 
The  nisht  it  was  dark,  so  he  whisper'd,  "lo! 
ho !" 
Then  he  sweetly  serenaded  her,  with  "Whack, 
now  boderation, 
Missis  Wilkins,  won't  you  marry  me?"    "No, 

mv  love,  no ;" 
*  Miss'is  W ilkins,  won't  you  marry  me ?"    "  No, 
my  love,  no." 


"  0  cruel  widow  Wilkins,  to  refuse  me  would  bo 
horrid, 
My  spirits  are  so  high,  and  my  finances  so  low; 
All  the  brass  in  my  pocket  has  mounted  to  my 
forehead, 
Dear  widow  won't  you  marry  me?"    "0  no,  my 
love,  no." 
"0  ye  powers,"  bellow'd  Pat,  "with  jealousy  I 
quiver, 
I'm  love-sick— with  pistols  to  Battersea  I'll  row, 
And  shoot  at  my  dear  image,  as  reflected  in  the 
river;" 
She  sigh'd  in  tender  sympathy,  "  Aye,  go,  my , 
love,  go;"  [love,  go." 

Then  wav'd  her  lily  hand,  and  cried,  "Go,  my 


KATHLEEN  O'REGAN,  THE  PRIDE  OF  ATHY 
A  boy  in  my  teens,  just  before  I  reached  twenty, 

Among  the  young  lasses  would  cast  a  hawk's 
eye  ; 
Fresh  lilies,  and  roses,  and  posies  in  plenty, 

Graced  Kathleen  O'Regan,  the  pride  of  Athy. 
She'd  say,  Pat,  be  asy,  ah !  why  would  you  taze 
me! 

I  dread  to  come  near  you,  and  cannot  tell  why; 
My  soul!  neither  Jenny,  nor  !Nell  of  Kilkenny, 

Are  dear  as  sweet  Kathleen,  the  pride  of  Atliy. 

Arrah !  Pat,  yon  know  that  my  father  and  mother, 

Both  think  me  too  young  to  be  married,  oh,  fie ; 
To  stay  a  while  longer,  1  know  they  would  rather ! 

Then  can't  you  have  patience?  Dear  Kathleen, 
not  I. 
She  smiled  like  a  Cupid,  which  made  me  look, 
stupid;  [comply. 

My  eyes  fixed  with  love,  when  I  found  she't^ 
So  bloom'd  every  feature,  like  soft  tints  of  nature. 

0!  Kathleen  O  'Regan,  the  pride  of  Athy. 

Then  war  drove  me  on  to  where  battle  was  raging 

She  kissed  me,  I  press'd  her,  with  tears  in  each 

eye.  [so  engaging 

We  sighed,  groaned,  and  blubbered;  she  cried. 

Remember  poor  Kathleen  and  once  lov'd  Athy. 
Where  oft  in  its  bowers,  you've  pulled  me  sweel 

If  e'er  vou  forget  it,  I'll  certainly  die.  [flowers 
My  Kathleen,  to  you,  love,  I'll  ever  be  true,  love, 

Sweet  Kathleen  O'Regan,  the  pride  of  Athy. 

GROVES  OF  BLARNEY. 
The  groves  of  Blarney  they  are  so  charming, 

All  by  the  purling  of  swate  silent  brooks, 
All  decked  with  posies  which  spontaneous  grow  there 

Planted  in  order  by  the  swate  rock  close, 
'lis  there's  the  daisy,  and  the  swate  carnation, 

The  blooming  pink,  and  the  rose  so  fair, 
Besides  the  lily,  and  the  daffy-down-dilly, 

Flowers  that  scent  the  swate  fragrant  air. 
Oh!  illaloo,  illaloo. 

'Tis  Lady  Jeffers  that  owns  this  station, 

Like  Alexander,  or  Queen  Helen  fair ; 
There's  no  commander  throughout  the  nation, 

For  emulation  can  with  her  compare. 
There's  castles  round  her  that  no  nine-pounder 

Could  dare  to  plunder  her  place  of  strength  ; 
But  Oliver  Crummel,  he  did  her  pummel, 

And  made  a  breach  in  her  battlements. 
Oh!  illaloo,  &c. 

There's  grand  walks  there  for  contemplation, 

And  conversation  in  swate  solitude ; 
"lis  there  the  lover  may  hear  the  dove,  or 

The  gentle  plover  in  the  afternoon ; 
And  if  a  young  lady  should  be  so  engaging, 

As  for  to  rake  a  walk  in  their  shady  bowers, 
♦Tis  there  her  courter,  he  might  transport  her 

To  some  dark  fort  or  under  ground,— Oh !  illaloo,  &c 
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Tis  there's  the  cave  where  no  daylight  enters, 

But  bats,  rats,  and  badgers  are  for  ever  bred, 
ill  decked  by  natur',  which  makes  it  swater 

Nor  a  coach  and  sis,  or  a  feather  bed. 
■Tis  there's  the  lakes  that  are  stored  with  perchctJ, 

And  comely  eels  in  the  verdant  mud, 
Resides  the  leeches,  and  the  groves  of  beeches, 

All  standing  in  order  for  to  guard  the  flood. 

Oh !  illaloo,  &c. 

t 

"There  is  the  stone  there  that  whoever  kisses, 

He  never  misses  to  grow  eloquent — 
lis  he  may  clamber  to  a  lady's  chamber, 

Or  become  a  member  of  Parliament. 
v  clever  spouter,  he'll  sure  turn  out, 

Or  "  an  out-and-outer"  to  be  let  alone  ;  ^ 
Don't  hope  to  hinder  him,  or  to  bewilder  him-  • 
Sure  he's  a  pilgrim  from  the  Blarney  Stone. 
Oh!  illaloo,  &c. 

lis  there's  the  kitchen  hangs  many  a  flitch  in, 
With  the  maids  a-stitching  upon  the  stair ; 

)ch  the  bread  and  biske',  the  beef  and  whisky, 
Faith !  they'd  make  you  frisky  if  you  was  but  thcre# 

,  lis  there  you'd  see  Peg  Murphy's  daughter, 

f    A  washing  praties  forenent  the  door, 

.  JVith  Nancy  Casey,  and  Aunt  Delany, 

All  blood  relations  to  my  Lord  Donoughmore. 

,  Oh!  illaloo,  &c. 

There's  statues  gracing  this  noble  place  in, 
,    All  heathen  goddesses  so  fair; 
"  Bold  Neptune,  Plutarch,  and  Nicodemus, 
i    All  mother  naked  in  the  open  air. 
so  now,  to  finish  this  brave  narration, 

Which  I  have  not  the  geni'  for  to  entwine, 
But  were  I  Homer  or  Nebuchadnezzar, 
' Tis  in  every  feature  that  I'd  make  it  shine. 
Oh !  illaloo,  &c. 

MOLLY  M ALONE. 
By  the  big  hill  of  Howth, 
That's  a  bit  of  an  oath, 
That  to  swear  by  I'm  loth, 

To  the  heart  of  a  stone; 
But  be  poison  my  drink, 
If  I  sleep,  snore,  or  wink, 
Once  forgetting  to  think 

Of  your  lying  alone. 

Och !  its  how  I'm  in  love, 
Like  a  beautiful  dove, 
That  sits  cooing  above, 

In  the  boughs  of  a  tree  ; 
And  myself  I'll  soon  smother 
In  something  or  other, 
Unless  I  can  bother 

Your  heart  to  love  me. 
Sweet  Molly,  sweet  Molly  Mnlont 
Sweet  Molly,  sweet  Molly  Malone, 

I  can  see  if  you  smile, 
Tho'  I'm  off  half  a  mile, 
For  my  eyes  all  the  while 

Keep  along  with  my  head ; 
And  my  head  you  must  know, 
When  from  Molly  I  go, 
Takes  its  leave  with  a  bow, 

And  remains  in  my  stead. 

Och,  its  how,  &e. 

Like  a  bird  I  could  sing, 
In  the  month  of  the  spring, 
But  it's  now  no  such  thing, 

I'm  quite  bothered  and  dead; 
Och,  I'll  roar  and  I'll  groan, 
My  sweet  Molly  Malone, 
Till  I'm  bone  of  your  bone, 

And  asleep  in  your  bed. 

Och,  its  how,  &C 


THE  EXCISEMAN. 

To  a  village  that  skirted  the  sea 

An  exciseman,  one  Midsummer,  cam<5f 
But  prudence,  between  you  and  me, 

Forbids  me  to  mention  his  name. 
Soon  Michael  he  chanced  to  espy — 

A  cask  on  his  napper  he  bore, 
With  six  gallons  of  brandy,  or  nigh, 

And  where  is  the  head  can  bear  more? 

Says  the  exciseman,  Let's  see  your  permit; 

Says  Mike,  'tant  convenient  to  show  it; 
T'other  cried,  sir,  I'm  not  to  be  bit, 

You've  smuggled  that  stuff,  and  you  know  it. 
Your  hogs  to  fine  market  you've  brought, 

For,  seeing  you  have  paid  no  excise, 
As  customs  have  settled  you  ought, 

1  seizes  your  tub  as  my  prize. 

Now  don't  be  so  hard,  says  poor  Mike; — 

The  exciseman  was  deaf  to  complaint; 
Why  then  take  it,  says  Mike,  if  you  like, 

For  I've  borne  it  till  ready  to  faint. 
Four  miles  in  hot  sunshine  they  trudged, 

Till  on  them  they'.d  scarce  a  dry  rag; 
The  exciseman  his  labour  ne'er  grudged, 

But  cheerfully  carried  the  cag. 

To  the  Custom-house,  in  the  next  town, 

'Twas  yet  some  three  furlongs,  or  more, 
When,  says  Michael,  pray  set  your  load  down, 

For  this  here,  sir,  is  my  cottage  door. 
T'other  answered,  I  thank  you  friend,  no, 

My  burthen  just  yet  I  sha'n't  quit; 
Then,  says  Michael,  before  you  do  go, 

I'll  get  you  to  read  my  permit. 

Your  permit!— why  not  show  it  before? 

Because  it  came  into  my  nob, 
By  your  watching  for  me  on  the  shore, 

That  your  worship  was  wanting  a  job; 
Now,  I  had  need  of  a  porter,  d'ye  see, 

For  the  load  made  my  bones  fit  to  crack, 
And  so,  sir,  I  thank  you  for  me, 

And  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  walk  back. 


JUGGY  DELANY. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  the  town  of  Kilkenny, 
I  fell  deep  in  love  with  sweet  Juggy  Delany, 
She'd  a  neat  taper  waist  like  a  cow  in  the  middle, 
And  so  neatly  she'd  dance  to  a  drum  or  a  fiddle. 

Singing  whack  for  ould  Ireland,  the  country 
for  whisky, 

The  girls  are  so  fair,  and  the  boys  are  so  frisky; 

For  drinking,  or  fighting,  or  handling  a  flail, 

Oh !  the  boys  of  ould  Ireland  will  ne'er  turn  tail. 

Now,  the  beauties  of  Juggy,  to  sing's  my  intention, 
If  you're  dying  in  love,  oh  !  her  charms  I  won't 

mention ; 
She'd  a  pair  of  black  eyes,  by  my  soul  I'm  no  joker, 
Like  two  holes  that  were  burned  in  a  sheet  by  a 

poker. 

Singing  whack,  &c. 

Oh!  her  cheeks  red  as  leeks  set  me  all  in  a  bustle, 
And  she'd  open  her  mouth  as  you'd  open  a  mussel; 
She'd  a  neat  row  of  teeth,  she  had  two  by  my  soul, 
And  her  tongue  hung  between  like  a  toad  in  a  bole. 
Singing  whack,  &c. 

Now,  Juggy  Delany  is  to  me  a  wife, 
Although  two,  we  are  one  all  the  rest  of  our  life 
We've  a  pair  of  fine  daughters  as  fresh  as  the  mori 
But  what  pleases  me  most,  they're  both  Irishme 
born. 

Singing  whack,  &c. 
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♦    TEDDY  THE  TILER. 

From  Dublin  town  the  other  night, 
A  courier  came  with  all  his  might, 
To  tell  us  of  a  glorious  fight, 

At  the  wake  of  Teddy  the  tilen 
Poor  Teddy  was  a  mason's  man, 
His  face  was  like  a  warming  pan, 
And  ev'ry  night  he  laid  a  plan 
To  go  and  visit  Judy  Cann. 
'Twas  in  a  cabin  among  the  bogs, 
Where  Patrick  banish'd  toads  and  frog?, 
Grunting  and  squeaking  were  the  hogs 

At  the  wake  of  Teddy  the  tiler. 

With  my  fillilloo,  hubbaboo,  whack,  hurrah  I 
Tear  away,  fight  away,  Erin  go  bragh! 
There  was  a  grand  potato  war 
At  the  wake  of  Teddy  the  tiler. 

One  morning  Teddy  went  with  tiles, 
To  tile  the  house  of  Paddy  Miles, 
"Who  won  Miss  Judy  Cann  with  smiles, 

For  the  wake  of  Teddy  the  tiler. 
As  Teddy  up  the  ladder  trod, 
"With  mortar  in  Pat  Murphy's  hod, 
Miss  Judy  Cann  began  to  nod, 
And  called  him  one  of  the  awkward  squad. 
She  then  kissed  Paddy  Miles,  and  found 
Poor  Teddy  lifeless  on  the  ground ; 
So  a  coroner's  inquest  soon  was  bound 

To  the  wake  of  Teddy  the  tiler. 

With  my  fillilloo,  hubbaboo,  &3. 

On  a  shutter  home  they  carried  Ted. 

And  laid  him  out  upon  his  bed, 

A  large  red  nightcap  topt  his  head, 

At  the  wake  of  Teddy  the  tiler. 
A  howling  then  they  did  agree, 
That  Teddy  died  felo-de-se, 
'Cause  Judy  Cann,  false-hearted  she, 
Kiss'd  Paddy  Miles  upon  his  knee. 
The  female  ladies  then  began 
To  blacken  the  eyes  of  Judy  Cann, 
And  swore  she  shouldn't  boast  a  man, 

At  the  wake  of  Teddy  the  tiler. 

With  my  fillilloo,  hubbaboo,  <fcc. 

To  love  and  whisky  some  did  yield, 
While  others  for  a  row  soon  peel'd, 
And  march'd  off  to  a  pratey  field, 

At  the  wake  of  Teddy  the  tiler. 
Potatoes  in  the  field  that  grew, 
To  make  poor  Paddies'  Irish  stew, 
Up  in  the  air  by  thousands  flew, 
Like  shots  and  balls  at  Waterloo 
A  kidney  tater— such  a  size — 
Met  Paddy  Flinn  between  the  eyes, 
And  sent  him  into  one  of  the  styes 

At  the  wake  ot  Teddy  the  tiler. 

With  my  fillilloo,  hubbaboo,  &c 

While  they  were  fighting  all  that  day, 
Some  burkers  stole  poor  Ted  away, 
And  then  there  was  the  devil  to  pay 

At  the  wake  of  Teddy  the  tiler. 
To  find  poor  Ted  some  did  engage, 
The  others  fought  in  such  a  rage, 
That  police  sent  were  to  assuage, 
And  some  were  shoved  into  the  cage. 
Miss  Judy  seeing  his  body  lost, 
She  broke  her  skull  against  a  post, 
And  for  pure  love  gave  up  the  ghost, 

At  the  wake  of  Teddy  the  tiler. 

With  my  fillilloo,  hubbahoo,  <&c. 


BEAUTIFUL  BIDDY  OF  SLIGO. 

My  father  and  mother  were  gentle  folks  all, 

Although  our  affairs  did  awry  go. 
Because  they  couldn't  make  the  whisky  shop  do, 

In  the  beautiful  county  of  Sligo. 
The  trade  went  on  badly — they  both  fretted  sadly, 

My  friends  looked  down,  left  many  a  sigh,  0  ! 
For  beautj',  my  mother,  there  was  not  such  another 

In  all  the  whole  county  of  Sligo. 

SpoJcen.] — By  the  hokey  there  was  not;  and  there 
was  a  most  beautiful  lot  of  us  when  we  were  all  as- 
sembled together.  There  was  me,  and  Charlie  the 
dog— the  torn  cat  and  thirteen  kittens — the  pig  and 
her  young  cubs,  all  standing  at  the  table  at  once, 
waiting  for  the  praties  to  be  spread.  Who  says  grace  ? 
says  my  father.  Bow,  wow,  wow,  says  Charlie.  Go 
along  out  of  that  you  young  kittens,  who  asked  you  to 
speak  ?  look  here,  although  you're  all  my  own  chil- 
dren, bred  and  born,  we  want  none  of  your  acquain- 
tance, says  the  little  pig.  What's  the  matter  with 
you,  Pheiim  '?  says  my  mother.  Och,  sure,  the  little 
pig's  away  with  my  big  pratie.  Never  mind,  agrah, 
it  will  burn  his  mouth  jist  now,  and  I'll  engage  he'll 
soon  drop  it.  Squeak!  squeak! — sarve  you  right, 
you  thief  of  the  world,  can't  you  keep  your  hands  from 
picking  and  stealing,  and  be  content  with  the  peelings 
your  poor  ould  mother  left  you  ? 

So  day  after  day  our  time  passed  away, 
Although  our  affairs  did  awry  go, 

Because  we  couldn't  make  the  whisky  shop  pay 
In  the  beautiful  county  of  Sligo. 

But  when  I  grew  up  to  manhood's  estate, 

To  larn  all  my  letters  did  I  go 
To  father  O'Fagan,  to  be  sure,  for  he  kept 

The  most  beautiful  college  in  Sligo. 
or  all  sorts  of  laming  I  quickly  discerning, 

To  the  rest  of  the  scholars  I  gave  the  by  go  ; 
For  reading  and  writing — for  kissing  and  fighting, 

I  was  the  best  scholar  in  Sligo. 

8po7cen.] — And  so  I  was ;  and  there  was  a  fine 
academy  when  we  were  all  together — there  was  me 
and  Pheiim  O'Doolan,  Pat  O'Brian,  and  beautiful 
Biddy  O'More.  Sure  O'Fagan  calls  me  over  to  him 
one  morning ;  here,  Pheiim,  says  he,  come  over  and 
I'll  make  a  head  teacher  of  jtou.  By  gob,  and  so  he 
did ;  for  he  teached  me,  and  I  teached  Pheiim  O'Doolan, 
Pat  O'Brian,  and  the  beautiful  Biddy  O'More  ;  neither 
Biddy  nor  I  wanted,  for  I  teached  Biddy,  and  Biddy 
teached  me,  till  bad  luck  to  my  beautiful  Biddy's  sister, 
torn  cat's  cousin,  if  she  didn't  get  the  best  scholar 
amongst  the  lot  of  us;  and  all  at  once  I  grew  pale  in 
the  face.  Arrah  I  what's  the  matter  with  you,  Pheiim? 
says  my  mother.  Och,  sure,  I  don't  know.  You 
don't  know,  says  my  father.  Och,  father,  jewel,  I 
feel  from  the  crown  of  my  foot  to  the  sole  of  my  head. 
Fire  and  turf,  says  my  father,  the  boy's  in  love.  By 
gob,  and  so  I  was,  up  to  the  very  ankles. 

So  day  after  day,  &c. 

My  father  he  took  me  directly  from  school, 

And  bid  me  clean  out  the  pig  stye,  0  ; 
He  said  much  warm  work  would  make  my  love  cool, 

I  should  bring  less  disgrace  upon  Sligo. 
My  feelings  were  hurted  through  being  distrusted, 

To  clean  out  the  pig  stye  devil  a  bit  did  I  go. 
And  so  with  my  parents  I  got  quite  at  variance, 

And  resolved  to  bundle  from  Sligo. 

Spoken.] — So  I  did;  but  before  I  went  my  father 
called  me  over  to  him.  Here,  Pheiim,  says  he,  J 
understand  you  are  leaving,  but  before  you  go  tak« 
my  bit  of  a  blessing  into  yourself;  and  he  up  with  hit 
fist  and  gave  me  a  potbogue  between  the  shoulder* 
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"Well,  you  see,  my  mother  she  Would  give  me  a  lump, 
of  a  blessing  too,  and  she  shoves  a  handful  of  thirteens 
into  my  fist ;  here,  Phelim,  agrah,  says  she,  take  this 
into  yourself  for  a  blessing,  and  you'll  never  want  a 
father  while  you're  mother's  alive.  By  gob,  1  don't 
think  I  will,  mother,  says  I.  But  my  feelings  wouldn't 
allow  me  to  stand  it  any  longer,  so  I  thought  I  would 
bid  all  my  relations  good  bye.  Good  bye,  mother, 
I'm  going.  Good  bye,  Charlie — Bow,  wow,  wow, 
says  he.  Good  bye,  little  pigs — Squeak,  squeak. 
Grood  bye,  Haystacks — Much-forks — Praties — Much- 
fhovels,  and  all  the  rest  of  my  seraglio.  Well,  you 
see,  I  thought  it  shocking  hard  if  I  wouldn't  bid  good 
bye  to  Biddy ;  so  away  I  calavanced  off  to  my  own 
sweet  darling.  Biddy,  says  I,  I'm  going.  And  where 
ire  you  going  to,  Phelim?  says  she;  sure  I'll  follow 
tqu  to  the  end  of  the  world.  That's  the  very  identical 
spot  I'm  going  to,  says  I.  Ah!  Phelim,  says  she, 
ivont  you  marry  me  before  you  go?  You  needn't  be 
after  putting  a  question  like  that ;  to  be  sure  I  will, 
you  soft  coaxing  little  devil  you. 

So  we  packed  up  our  trifles — off  we  both  went— 

Gave  all  our  relations  the  by  go, 
And  now  I  live  happy,  in  peace  and  content, 

With  beautiful  Biddy  of  Sligo. 


IRISH  COURTSHIP. 
Am, — "The  Priest  in  Jiis  boots." 
Och,  the  top  of  the  morning  to  Katty  my  jewel, 

Pait,  your  eyes,  jojr,  as  white  as  the  milk  in  your  pail, 
Have  bodder'd  my  heart,  and  so  tipt  me  my  gruel, 
That  by  Paddy's  own  self,  I  don't  know  what  I  ail. 

All  night,  wide  awake,  of  yourself  I'm  a-dreaming; 

Och  !  you  swate  little  cratur,  'tis  all  your  own  fault ; 
And  while  crying  my  milk,  I  don't  know  what's  the 
meaning, 

I  bawls  out,  "  Here's  Katty  for  twopence  a  quart." 

Spoken.] — Och,  my  cushla  macree,  sure  and  I'm 
after  doing  nothing  else,  asleep  or  awake,  but  dream- 
ing of  your 

Philliloo,  hubbnboo,  whack  botheration ;  philliloo, 
srnaliloo,  didderoo,  whackJ  whack !  whack !  philliloo, 
Bmaliloo,  didderoo,  whack ! 

Arrah,  Paddy,  be  quiet,  give  over  your  prating, 
To  a  bog- trotting  elf  I  will  never  be  bound  ; 

Such  beauty  as  mine  'twould  be  quite  underrating, 
When  the  folks  want  their  milk,  so  walk  on  your 
round. 

Learn  from  me  to  be  sharp,  and  your  business  be 

minding, 

Cut  a  nick  in  your  chalk,  and  still  score  two  for  one ; 

First  gain  a  long  purse — then  love  may  prove  binding, 

But  without  it,  friend  Paddy,  there's  nought  to  be 

done. 

SpoJcen.] — Arrah  fait  no!  man  alive,  and  what  use 
is  your  being  after  teasing  me  with  your  nonsense  ? 
Sure,  and  d'ye  think  I'll  ever  marry  a  man  till  he  can 
give  me  a  snug  bit  of  a  mud  cabin  of  my  own  ?  and 
then  I  must  have  a  cow,  and  a  horse,  and  ducks  and 
geese,  and  a  pig ;  and  when  I've  got  these,  we'll  all 
three  sit  down  both  together,  and  sing  la  ral  la,  &c. 

A  long  purse  I've  got,  that's  I  mane  an  ould  stocking, 
Wid  a  hundred  or  two  good  thirteeners,  my  dear ; 

Of  scudaws  and  pratees  I've  laid  a  good  stock  in, 
And  some  fine  currant  whisky  our  bosoms  to  cheer. 

She. — Since  you're  kind,  'twere  folly  to  carry  the  farce 

on; 

He.— Och!  bad  luck  to  myself,  but  yo^  ve  kilt  me 

with  joy. 

£he. — Say  you  so;  there's  my  hand,  we'll  away  to  the 

parsou ;  [and  boy. 

He—  Aud  in  nine  mouths  a  piece,  launch  a" line  girl 


She.— -Spoken.] — Ochl  for  shame,  Paddy. 

He. — Spoken.] — By  the  Okey,  we'll  have  a  pair  of 
them ;  and  while  you're  making  stir-about  over  a  turf 
fire,  I'll  be  after  nursing  Master  Phelan  O'Callahan, 
toss  off  my  whisky  punch,  and  you'll  sing  along  with 
me,  my  dear,  about 

Philliloo,  hubbuboo,  whack,  &c. 


ST  PATRICK'S  BIRTH-DAY. 
On  the  eighth  day  of  March  it  was,  some  people  say, 
That  St  Patrick  at  midnight  he  first  saw  the  day, 
While  others  declare  'twas  the  ninth  he  was  born, 
But  'twas  all  a  mistake  between  midnight  and  morn  ; 
For  mistakes  will  occur  in  a  hurry  and  shock, 
Some  blam'd  the  baby — and  some  blam'd  the  clock — 
Till  with  all  their  cross  questions,  sure  no  one  could 

know, 
If  the  child  was  too  fast— or  the  clock  was  too  slow. 

Now  the  first  faction  fight  in  ould  Ireland  they  say, 

Was  all  on  account  of  St  Patrick's  birth-day  ; 

Some  fought  for  the  eighth,  for  the  ninth  more  would 

die, 
And  who  wouldn't  see  right  sure  they  blacken' d  his  eye ! 
At  last  both  the  factions  so  positive  grew, 
That  each  kept  a  birth-day,  so  Pat  he  had  two, 
Till  Father  Mullally,  who  showed  them  their  sins, 
Said,  no  one  could  have  two  birth  days  but  twins. 

Says  he,  "  Boys  don't  be  fighting  for  eight  or  for  nine, 
Don't  be  always  dividing— but  sometimes  combine, 
Combine  eight  with  nine,  and  seventeen  is  the  mark — ■ 
So  let  that  be  his  birth-da}-," — "Amen,"  says  the  clerk. 
"  If  he  wasn't  a  twins  sure  our  hist'ry  will  show, 
That,  at  least,  he's  worth  any  two  saints  that  I  know !" 
Then  they  all  got  blind  drunk,  which  completed  tho 

bliss, 
And  we  keep  up  the  practice  from  that  day  io  this. 

THE  WEDDIN-&  OF  BALLYPOREEN. 

Allt, — "Ballinamona  Ora." 

Descend,  ye  chaste  Nine,  to  a  true  Irish  bard, 
You're  old  maids,  to  be  sure,  but  he  sends  you  a  card, 
To  beg  you'll  assist  a  poor  musical  elf, 
With  a  song  ready  made— he'll  compose  it  himself! 
About  maids,  boys,  a  priest,  and  a  wedding, 
With  a  crowd  you  could  scarce  thrust  your  head  in — 
A  supper,  good  cheer,  and  a  bedding, 
Which  happened  at  Ballyporeen. 

'Twas  a  fine  summer  morn  about  twelve  in  the  day, 
All  the  birds  fell  to  sing,  all  the  asses  to  bray, 
When  Patrick,  the  bridegroom,  and  Oonagh,  the  bride, 
In  their  bibs  and  tuckers,  set  off,  side  by  side. 
0,  the  piper  played  first  in  the  rear,  sir, 
The  maids  blushed,  the  bridesmen  did  swear,  sirl 
0,  dear  !  how  the  spalpeens  did  stare,  sir, 
At  this  wedding  of  Ballyporeen. 

They  were  soon  tacked  together,  and  home  did  return, 
To  make  merry  the  day  at  the  sign  of  the  Churn, 
When  they  sat  down  together,  a  frolicsome  troop, 
0,  the  banks  of  old  Shannon  ne'er  saw  such  a  group  I 
There  were  turf-cutters,  threshers,  and  tailors, 
With  harpers,  and  pipers,  and  nailers, 
And  pedlars,  and  smugglers,  and  sailors. 
Assembled  at  Ballyporeen. 

There  was  Bryan  Macdermot,  and  Shaughnessvs  brat, 
With  Terence,  and  Triscol,  and  platter-faced  Patj 
There  was  Norah  Macormic,  and  Bryan  O'Lynn, 
And  the  fat,  red-haired  cook-maid,  who  lives  at  the  inn; 
There  was  Shelah,  and  Larry,  the  genius, 
With  Pat's  uncle,  old  Darby  Dennis, 
Black  Thady,  and  crooked  Macgennis, 
Assembled  si  Ballyporeen. 
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Now  the  bridegroom  sat  down  to  amice  an  oration, 

And  he  charmed  all  their  souls  with  his  kind  bothera- 
tion; 

They  were  welcome,  he  said,  and  he  swore,  and  he 
cursed, 

They  might  eat  till  they  swelled,  and  might  drink  till 
they  burst. 

The  first  christening  I  have,  if  I  thrive,  sirs, 

I  hope  you  all  thither  will  drive,  sirs ; 

You'll  be  welcome  all,  dead  or  alive,  sirs, 
To  the  christening  at  Ballyporeen. 

Then  the  bride  she  got  up  to  make  a  low  bow, 

But  she  twittered  and  felt  so — she  couldn't  tell  how — 

She  blushed  and  she  stammered — the  few  words  she 

let  fall, 
She  whispered  so  low  that  she  bothered  them  all. 
But  her  mother  cried — "What,  are  you  dead,  child? 
O,  for  shame  of  you,  hold  up  your  head,  child,; 
Though  sixty,  I  wish  I  was  wed,  child, 
0,  I'd  rattle  all  Ballyporeen." 

Now  they  sat  down  to  meat— Father  Murphy  said 

grace ; 
Smoking  hot  were  the  dishes,  and  eager  each  face ! 
The  knives  and  forks  rattled,  spoons  and  platters  did 

p|ayt 

And  they  elbowed,  and  jostled,  and  walloped  away. 
Bumps,  chines,  and  fat  sirloins  did  groan,  sirs; 
Whole  mountains  of  beef  were  cut  down,  sirs; 
They  demolished  all  to  the  bare  bone,  sirs, 
At  this  wedding  at  Ballyporeen. 

There  was  bacon  and  greens,  but  the  turkey  was 

spoiled; 
Potatoes  dressed  both  ways,  both  roasted  and  boiled ; 
Hog's  puddings,  red  herrings,  the  priest  got  the  snipe ; 
Culcannon  pies,  dumplings,  cod,  cow-heel,  and  tripe. 
Then  they  ate  till  they  could  eat  no  more,  sirs ; 
And  the  whisky  came  pouring  galore,  sirs, 
0,  how  Terry  Macmannus  did  roar,  sirs, 
0,  he  bothered  all  Ballyporeen. 

Now  the  whisky  went  round,  and  the  songsters  did 

roar; 
Tim  sung    "Paddy   0' Kelly ;"   Nell  sung    "Molly 

Astore ;" 
Till  a  motion  was  made  that  their  songs  they'd  forsake, 
And  each  lad  take  his  sweetheart  their  trotters  to  shake. 
Then  the  piper  and  couples  advancing, 
Pumps,  brogues,  and  bare  feet  fell  a  prancing, 
Such  piping,  such  figuring  and  dancing, 

Was  ne'er  known  at  Ballyporeen.  , 

Now  to  Patrick,  the  bridegroom,  and  Oonagh,  the  bride, 
Let  the  harp  of  old  Ireland  be  sounded  with  pride  ; 
And  to  all  the  brave  guests,  young  or  old,  gray  or  green, 
Drunk  or  sober,  that  jigged  it  at  Ballyporeen. 
And  when  Cupid  shall  lend  you  his  wherry, 
To  trip  o'er  the  conjugal  ferry, 
I  wish  you  may  be  half  so  merry 
As  we  were  at  Ballyporeen. 


PADDY  BLAKE'S  ECHO. 
There's  a  spot  by  that  lake,  sirs, 

Where  echoes  were  born, 
Where  one  Paddy  Blake,  sirs, 

Was  walking  one  morn 
With  a  great  curiosity  big  in  his  mind! 
Says  he,  "  Mrs  Blake 

Doesn't  trate  me  of  late 
In  the  fashion  she  did 

When  I  first  call'd  her  Kate. 
She's  crusty  and  surly, — 

My  cabin's  the  dhiaoul, 
My  pigs  and  my  poultry 

Are  all  cheek  by  jowl ; 
But  what  is  the  cause,  from  the  .4cho  I'll  find,'' 


Spohm.]—  So  up  he  goes  bouldly  to  the  Ache,  and 
says,  "  The  top  o'  the  mornin'  t'ye,  Misther  or  Missus 
-dcho,  for  divil  a  know  I  know  whether  ye  wear 
petticoats  or  breeches."  "Neither,"  says  the  -4cho 
in  Irish.  "  Now,  that  being  the  case,"  says  Paddy, 
turnin'  sharp  'pon  the  J.cho,  d'ye  see,  "  ye  can  tell  me 
the  stark-naked  truth."  "  Troth  an'  ye  may  say  that, 
with  yir  own  purty  mouth,"  says  the  ^Icho.  "  Well, 
thin,"  says  Paddy  agin,  "what  the  diva's  come  over 
Mrs  Blake  of  late  ?"  "  Poteen  /"  says  the  ^Icho.  "  Oh! 
(hhouting)  by  the  pow'rs  of  Moll  Kelly,"  says  Paddy, 
"I  thought  as  mich — 

"  It  wasn't  for  nothin'  the  taypot  was  hid, 
Though  I  guess'd  what  was  in  it  by  smelling  the  lid  I* 
There's  another  suspicion 

Comes  over  my  mind, 
That  with  all  his  contrition 
And  pray'rs,  and  that  kind, 
Ould  Father  Mahony's  a  wag  in  his  way. 
When  a  station,  he  says, 

Will  be  held  at  my  house, 
/  must  go  my  ways, 

Or  be  mute  as  a  mouse. 
For  him  turkey  and  bacon 
Is  pull'd  from  the  shelf; 
Not  so  much  as  a  cake  on 
The  coals  for  myself: 
But  what  all  this  manes,  why,  the  .4cho  will  say. 

SpoJcen.] — Up  he  goes  agin  to  the  Acho,  and  says, 
"Tell  me,  aff  ye  plase,  what  is't  brings  ould  Father 
Mahony  so  everlastingly  to  my  country  seat  in  the 
bog  of  Bally  Keeran  ?"  "  Mrs  Blake,"  says  the  ,4cho. 
"Oh  hannimandhiaoul !"  says  Paddy,  "I  thought  as 
mich— the  thief  o'  the  world — I  thought  as  mich.  Oh! 
tundher-an-ounsl 

"  I'll  go  home  an'  bate  her  until  my  heart's  sore, 
Then  give  her  the  key  of  the  street  evermore!" 

THE  OULD  BOG  HOLE. 

The  pig  is  in  the  mire,  and  the  cow  is  on  the  grass, 
And  a  man  without  a  woman  is  no  better  than  an  ass ; 
My  mother  likes  the  ducks,  and  the  ducks  like  the 

drake, 
And  sweet  Judy  Flanagan  I'd  die  for  her  sake. 
My  Judy  she's  as  fair  as  the  flower  on  the  lea, 
She's  neat  and  complete  from  the  neck  to  the  knee ; 
We  met  t'other  night  our  hearts  to  condole, 
And  I  sat  Judy  down  by  the  ould  Bog  Hole. 

Singing  cushla  mavourneen,  will  you  marry  me, 
Arrah,  cushla  mavourneen,  will  you  marry  me  ; 
Arrab,  cushla  mavourneen,  will  yon  marry  me, 
Would  you  fancy  the  bouncing  young  Barney  Magee. 

Then  Judy  she  blushed,  and  hung  down  her  head, 
Saying,  Barney,  you  blackguard,  I'd  like  to  get  wed ; 
But  they  say  you're  so  rough,  and  you  are  such  a  rake — 
Don't  believe  it,  says  I,  for  it's  atl  a  mistake  ; 
To  keep  you  genteel  I'll  work  at  my  trade, 
I'll  handle  the  shovel,  the  hook,  and  the  spade ; 
The  turf  to  procure  which  is  better  than  coal, 
And  I'll  work  to  my  knees  in  the  ould  Bog  Hole. 

Singing  cushla  mavourneen,  &c. 

Arrah,  give  me  your  hand,  and  consent  just  at  once, 
Sure  it's  not  every  day  you  will  get  such  a  chance, 
When  the  priest  makes  us  one,  how  happy  I'll  be 
With  the  beautiful,  dutiful,  MPstress  Magee ! 
Tho'  the  meal  should  be  scarce  we'll  have  pratier 

enough, 
And  if  you  think  long  for  more  delicate  stuff, 
I'll  take  out  the  ould  rod  which  my  grandfather  stole, 
And  I'll  go  fish  for  eels  in  the  ould  Bog  Hole. 

Singing  cushla  mavourneen,  Ac. 

Fine  children  we'll  have,  for  we  must  mind  that, 
They'll  be  Darby,  and  Barney,  and  Kitty,  and  Pat; 
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They'll  be  Judy  so  meek,  and  Mary  so  bluff— 

0  stop!  stop!  she  cried,  have  you  not  got  enough? 

1  have  not,  said  I,  sure  I'll  not  be  content 

Till  vou  bring  home  as  many  as  there's  days  in  thG 

Lent ; 
How  the  neighbours  will  stare  when  we  go  for  a  stroll, 
When  we  ail  promenade  round  the  ould  Bog  Hole. 

Singing  cushla  mavourceen,  &c. 

By  the  hokey  !  says  she,  I  can  scarcely  refuse^ 

For  Barney  the  blarney  yon  know  how  to  use  ; 

You  have  bothered  my  heart  with  the  picture  you'vo 

drawn, 
If  I  thought  I  could  trust  yon,  the  job  might  be  done  I 
Holy  murder!  says  I,  do  you  doubt  what  I  say? 
If  I  thought  'twould  convince  you,  I'd  sware  half-a- 

day ; 
0  no,  she  replied,  it's  of  no  use  at  all, 
Then  she  whispered  consent  by  the  ould  Bog  Hole. 

Then  give  me  a  kiss,  my  joy  and  delight ! 
Be  aisy,  you  blackguard,  until  it's  all  right ; 
Sure,  after  we're  wed,  we  may  kiss  and  condole, 
And  fish  for  the  eels  in  the  ould  Bog  Hole. 


THE  LAND  OF  SHILLELAn. 
If  you'd  travel  the  wide  world  all  over, 

And  sail  across  quite  round  the  globe, 
You  must  set  out  on  horseback  from  Dover, 

And  sail  unto  sweet  Balinrobe. 
'Tis  there  you'll  see  Ireland  so  famous, 

That  was  built  before  Adam  was  breech'd, 
"Who  liv'd  in  the  reign  of  king  Jamus, 

Ere  he  was  at  the  Boyne  over-reach'd. 
With  my  whack  fal  de  lal,  fal  fal  de  lal  lee, 

Oh,  the  land  of  shillelah  for  me. 

There  you'll  see  Ulster,  and  Munster,  and  Leinster, 
"  Connanght,  and  sweet  Kilkenny  likewise, 
That  city  where  first  as  a  spinster, 

I  open'd  this  pair  of  black  eyes. 
In  this  town  there  is  fire  without  smoking, 

For  a  penny  you'd  buy  fifty  eggs, 
And  there  is  such  wit  without  joking, 

And  rabbits  without  any  legs. 

There  you'll  see  my  ancestors  glorious, 

The  sons  of  the  brave  O's  and  Mac's, 
Who  died  whene'er  they  were  victorious, 

And  after  that  ne'er  turn'd  their  backs. 
Our  heads  are  stout  and  full  of  valour, 

Our  hearts  are  wise  and  full  of  brains, 
In  love  we  ne'er  blush  nor  change  colour, 

And  the  ladies  reward  all  our  pains. 

St  Patrick  is  still  our  protector, 

He  made  us  an  island  of  saints, 
Drove  out  snakes  and  toads  like  a  Hector, 

Aud  ne'er  shut  his  eyes  to  complaints. 
Then  if  you'd  live  and  be  frisky, 

And  never  die  when  you're  in  bed ; 
Come  to  Ireland  and  tipple  the  whisky, 

And  drink  ten  years  after  you're  dead. 


MARGERY  GRINDER. 
Wiiex  I  was  a  mighty  small  boy, 

Young  Margery  came  to  our  town,  sir  ; 
How  I  was  bother'd  with  joy! 
Like  a  kitten  I  frisk'd  up  and  down,  sir ; 
'ailing  her  my  sweet  pearl,  following  always  behind 
*    her, 

or  her  black  eyes  no  girl  could  match  my  sweet 
Margery  Grinder. 

My  mother  in  vain  bade  me  work, 
Nor  work  nor  eat  could  poor  Barney  j 

So  she  went  to  old  Father  O'Rourke, 
Told  her  story,  and,  after  some  blarney, 


Give  me  advice,"  says  she,  "no  friend  than  you  can 
be  kinder;" 
Father  O'Rourke  a  sheep's  eye  had  himself  cast  on 
Margery  Grinder. 

11  What  devil  has  got  in  the  place? 

The  folks  are  all  mad  !"  cries  my  mother; 
"There's  Captain  M'Dermot  M'Shean, 
And  that  deaf  lawyer,  Patrick,  his  brother, 
Thady,  the  purblind  beau^  and  old  O'Donovan  blinder; 
They're  dancing  and  hobbling  all  after  pert  lutlo 
"Margery  Grinder." 

This  Father  O'Rourke  gravely  heard, 

For  grave  was  the  father,  though  frisky; 
"  Mrs  Liffy,"  says  he,  "  take  my  word," 
But  he  first  took  a  noggin  of  whisky, 
w  Barney  will  have  the  girl,  catch  her  where'er  ke  can 

find  her !" 
So  by  his  advice  I  was  married  next  day  to  sweet 
Margery  Grinder. 


PADDY'S  TRIP  TO  THE  HARVEST. 
Si>TCE  I'm  called  for  a  song,  let  it  be  understood, 
That  my  voice  is  but  harsh,  and  my  ear  is  not  good, 
To  music  I  ne'er  in  my  life  made  pretence, 
So  I  hope  you'll  look  more  to  the  sound  than  the  sense. 
And  as  for  the  subject — why,  there  lies  the  deuce, 
For  war,  love,  and  murder,  is  now  of  no  use, 
But  I'll  choose  a  new  rhyme,  quite  apart  from  them  all, 
And  I'll  scream  you  a  stanza  'bout  nothing  at  all. 

One  fine  August  morning,  before  it  grew  dark, 
On  board  of  a  steam-ship  I  went  to  embark, 
For  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  harvest  to  cut, 
So  I  stationed  myself  hind  a  big  water  butt. 
But  before  we  struck  sail,  my  ould  mother  said  Pat, 
Im  afraid  you'll  not  make  it ;  said  I,  why,  for  what  I 
Because  you've  no  cash,  boy,  to  pay  the  Fingal, 
Aisy,  mother,  said  I,  for  that's  nothing  at  all. 

So  the  vessel  struck  sail,  with  her  fins  by  her  side, 
And  up  waves  and  down  waves  away  she  did  ride, 
Such  dashing  and  splashing  amongst  the  salt  spray, 
Made  my  head  whirl  round  and  my  eyes  fly  away. 
And  when  they  attacked  me,  my  passage  to_pay, 
I  lay  both  deaf  and  dumb,  and  my  hearing  gave  way, 
For  they  rugged  me,  and  tugged  me,  and  loudly  did 

bawl, 
I  lay  dead  as  a  stone,  and  said — nothing  at  all. 

At  length  we  arrived  in  the  sweet  river  Clyde, 
Where  some  hundreds  of  vessels  at  anchor  did  ride, 
Thinks  I,  it's  high  time  that  I  should  make  a  push, 
So  I  buttoned  my  coat  and  away  I  did  brush. 
I  jump'd  in  the  water  and  swam  underneath, 
As  long,  'pon  my  sow],  as  I  could  do  for  breath, 
When  1  came  to  the  side  I  quickly  did  crawl, 
And  took  to  my  heels,  saying — nothing  at  all._ 

I  went  to  a  cook  shop  to  take  a  repast, 

Since  nothing  I'd  ate  since  I  sail'd  from  Belfast, 

Where  I  dined  upon  excellent  soup  aud  cow-heel, 

And  as  I  was  hungry,  faith !  I  took  a  good  meal ; 

But  how  to  get  off  sits  my  wits  all  at  war, 

For  a  jolly  big  landlady  stood  at  the  bar ; 

So  I  tipp'd  her  a  nobbier,  and  down  she  did  fall, 

I  tripp'd  off  at  my  ease,  saying — nothing  at  all. 

I  next  was  engaged  with  an  ould  Scottish  laird, 
Who  ragged  us  and  shoved  us  confoundedly  hard  ; 
I  passed  for  a  quiet  lad,  possessed  of  much  sense, 
And  was  trusted  to  sleep  with  his  son  in  the  spence; 
I  watch'd  where  the  ould  boy  oft  snugged  his  cash, 
And  resolved  one  night  on  it  to  cut  a  dash ; 
So  I  nipped  off  his  purse  from  the  head  of  the  wall, 
Aud  at  midnight  tripp'd  olf,  saying— nothing  at  all. 
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So  I  made  off  in  haste  to  my  own  native  place, 
Some  sixty  pounds  richer  in  so  short  a  space, 
Where  I  rigged  myself  out  as  a  dandy  complete, 
And  the  heart  won  of  every  fair  maid  I  did  meet. 
Now  let  each  sprightly  boy  that  his  fortune  would 

make, 
Try  Scotland,  the  land  of  the  thistle  and  cake ; 
If  he  don't  find  it  there  he  may  just  close  the  ball, 
And  to  Ireland  return,  saying — nothing  at  all. 


THE  HAPPY  LAND  OF  ERIN. 
Ye  sons  of  Erin's  isle,  come  listen  for  awhile, 

And  I'll  sing  to  you  a  patriot's  oration  ; 
As  the  subject's  good  and  strong,  there's  a  chorus  to 
the  song, 
And  it's  all  about  our  little  Irish  nation. 
Ha,  ha !  my  boys,  don't  you  hear  me  now, 
The  days  of  the  Paddie's  are  a  coming, 
And  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather,  we  will  all 
unite  together, 
Yes,  'twill  then  be  the  happy  land  of  Erin. 

In  the  happy  days  of  yore  we  had  mate  and  spuds  galore 
There  was  no  such  things  as  Paddies  emigrating ; 

We  alwaj^s  were  content,  for  we  had  our  Parliament, 
And  we  scorned  the  Indian  buck-wheat  to  be  ailing- 
Ha,  ha !  &c. 

In  the  year  of  '82 — what  I  tell  to  you  is  true — 
It  was  treason  to  be  thought  an  Irish  Paddy ; 

If  you  were  caught  out  late  you  were  sure  to  be  well 
Either  by  the  Hessians  or  the  Granbies.  [bate, 

Ha,  ha!  &c. 

It's  now  I  will  engage*  since  the  Prince  has  come  of 

That  in  state  affairs  there'll  be  an  alteration,     [age, 

He's  to  be  our  future  king,  and  he'll  make  poor  Paddy 

sing, 

"  Long  live  the  Prince  and  our  happy  Irish  nation." 

Ha,  ha !  &c. 

DEAR  PRATIES,  WE  CAN'T  DO  WITHOUT 
THEM. 
Air,— "Dear  Creatures,  ive  can't  do  without  them." 
As  a  cook,  a  few  dainties  I'll  here  be  explaining, 
And  sure  you'll  confess  them  the  go  in  a  trice ; 
They're  of  true  Irish  growth,  and  if  you  take  my 
meaning, 
You'll  say  they  are  all  that  the  world  can  think  nice. 
There's  some  folks  will  eat  them  well  moistened  with 
whisky, 
Some  roast  them,  while  others  prefer  them  if  boiled; 
And  if  you  but  eat  them  they'll  make  your  hearts  frisky, 
But  leave  on  their  jackets,  or  else  they'll  be  spoiled. 

Dear  praties,  we  can't  live  without  them, 

The}'  grow  in  our  fields  and  our  men  they  employ; 

And  talk  as  jrou  will,  you  must  say  this  about  them, 
A  maley  pratie's  an  Irishman's  joy. 

They  make  the  boys  stout,  and  they  keep  the  girls 
slender, 

They  soften  the  heart  and  they  strengthen  the  mind; 
And  the  man  from  the  bog,  or  the  lord  in  high  splen- 

All  live  by  praties,  as  all  folks  can  find.  [dour, 

Besides,  if  a  foe  came  to  threaten  ould  Erin, 

We'll  bother  his  noddle,  and  soon  stop  his  breath  ; 
And  at  our  ammunition  he'd  soon  be  found  staring, 

For  with  praties,  dear  praties,  we'd  stone  him  to 
death  1  Dear  praties,  &c. 

Then  if  you'd  be  merry,  brave,  stout,  and  quite  frisky, 

I've  only  a  small  little  hint  now  to  give  ; 
Pray  don't  be  afraid  to  drink  a  drop  of  whisky, 

And  a  great  many  years  yon  are  likely  to  iive. 
Then  take  my  advice  all  ye  gents  and  ye  ladies, 

Eat  plenty  of  murphies  and  curse  the  expense; 
For  if  you  but  swallow  our  maley  praties, 

By  St  Patrick  you  all  will  be  choking  with  sense  I 
Dear  praties,  ic. 


DARBY  KELLY. 
Mr  grandsire  beat  a  drum  so  neat, 

His  name  was  Darby  Kelly,  0! 
No  lad  so  true  at  rattattoo, 

At  roll-call  or  reveillee,  01 
When  Marlborough's  name  first  rais'd  his  fame, 

My  grandad  beat  the  point  of  war ; 
At  Blenheim  he,  at  Ramillie, 

Made  ears  to  tingle  near  and  far. 
For  with  his  fist  he'd  such  a  twist, 

That  girls  would  leer,  you  don't  know  how  j 
They  laugh'd  and  cried,  and  sigh'd  and  died, 

To  hear  him  beat  the  row  dow  dow. 

A  son  he  had,  which  was  my  dad, 

As  tight  a  lad  as  any,  0  ! 
You  e'er  would  know,  though  you  should  go 

From  Chester  to  Kilkenny,  0 ! 
When  great  Wolfe  died,  his  country's  pride, 

To  arms  my  dapper  father  beat; 
Each  dale  and  hill  remembers  still 

How  loud,  how  long,  how  strong,  how  neat! 
With  each  drum  stick  he  had  the  nick  ; 

The  girls  would  leer,  you  don't  know  how  ; 
Their  eyes  would  glisten,  their  ears  would  listen, 

To  hear  him  beat  the  row  dow  dow. 

Yet,  ere  I  wed,  ne'er  be  it  said 

But  what  the  foe  I  dare  to  meet, 
With  Wellington,  old  Erin's  son, 

To  help  to  make  them  beat  retreat; 
King  Arthur  once,  or  I'm  a  dunce, 

Was  call'd  the  hero  of  his  age  ; 
But  what  was  he  to  him  we  see, 

The  Arthur  of  the  modern  age? 
He,  by  the  powers !  from  Lisbon's  towers 

Their  trophies  bore  to  grace  his  brow  ; 
And  made  them  prance  through  Spain  and  France, 

With  his  English-Irish  row  dow  dow. 


MAGGIE  LAUDER. 
Words  by  Francis  Semple. 
Wha  wadna  be  in  love 

Wi'  bonnie  Maggie  Lauder, 
A  piper  met  her  gaun  to  Fife, 

And  spier'd  what  was't  they  ca'd  her? 
Right  scornfully  she  answered  him, 

"  Begone  you  hallanshaker, 
Jog  on  your  gate,  you  bladder  scate, 

My  name  is  Maggie  Lauder." 

"Maggie,"  quo'  he,  "and  by  my  bags, 

I'm  fid  gin'  fain  to  see  thee; 
Sit  down  by  me,  my  bonnie  bird, 

In  troth  I  winna  steer  thee; 
For  I'm  a  piper  to  my  trade, 

My  name  is  Rob  the  Planter; 
The  lasses  dance  as  they  were  daft 

When  I  blaw  up  my  chanter." 

"Piper,"  quo'  Meg,  "hae  ye  your  bu^s; 

Or  is  your  drone  in  order? 
If  ye  be  Rob,  I've  heard  of  you, 

Live  ye  upon  the  border? 
The  lasses  a',  baith  far  and  near, 

Hae  heard  o'  Rob  the  Ranter; 
I'll  shake  my  foot  wi'  right  gude-will, 

Gif  ye'll  blaw  up  your  chanter." 

Then  to  his  bags  he  flew  wi'  speed, 

About  the  drone  he  twisted; 
Meg  up  and  dane'd  it  o'er  the  green, 

For  brawly  could  she  frisk  it. 
M  Wcel  done."  quo'  he:  "Play  up,"  quo'  8llO: 

"Weel  bobb'd,"  quo'  Rob  the  Ranter; 
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11  It's  worth  my  White  to  play  indeed, 
When  I  liae  sic  a  dancer." 

«  Weel  hae  you  play'd  your  part,"  quo'  Mc£, 

"Your  cheeks  are  like  the  crimson; 
There's  nane  in  Scotland  plays  sae  weel, 

Sin'  we  lost  Habby  Simpson. 
I've  liv'd  in  Fife,  baith  maid  and  wife 

These  ten  3reai-s  an'  a  quarter; 
Gin  ye  should  come  to  Anster  fair, 

Spier  ye  for  Maggie  Lauder." 


SEQUEL  TO  MAGGIE  LAUDEH. 
TnE  can  tie  spring  scarce  reav'd  her  head, 

And  winter  yet  did  blaud  her, 
When  the  Ranter  cam'  to  Anster  fair, 

An'  spier'd  for  Maggie  Lauder. 
A  snug  wee  house  in  the  East  Green, 

Its  shelter  kindly  lent  her; 
Wi'  cantie  ingle,  clean  hearth-stanc, 

Meg  welcom'd  Rob  the  Ranter ! 

Then  Rob  made  bonnie  Meg  his  bride, 

An'  to  the  kirk  they  ranted ; 
He  play'd  the  auld  "East  Nook  o'  Fife," 

An'  merry  Maggie  vaunted, 
That  Hab  himseV  ne'er  play'd  a  spring, 

Nor  blew  sae  weel  his  chanter, 
For  he  made  Anster  town  to  ring; 

An'  wha's  like  Rob  the  Ranter  ? 

For  a'  the  talk  an'  loud  reports 

That  ever  gaed  against  her, 
Meg  proves  a  true  an'  carefu'  wife. 

As  ever  was  in  Anster. 
An'  since  the  marriage  knot  was  tied, 

Rob  swears  he  couldna  want  her, 
For  he  lo'es  Maggie  as  his  life, 

An'  Meg  lo'es  Rob  the  Ranter. 

JENNY'S  BAWBEE. 
Words  by  Sir  Alex.  Boswell. 

I  met  four  chaps  yon  birks  amang, 
Wi  hanging  lugs  an'  faces  lang, 
I  spier'dat  neibour  Bauldy  Strang, 

What  are  they  these  we  see? 
Quoth  he,  "  Ilk  cream-fae'd  pawky  chic!, 
Thinks  himsel'  cunnin'  as  the  deil ; 
An'  here  they  cam'  awa'  to  steal, 

Jenny's  bawbee." 

The  first,  a  Captain  to  his  trade, 
Wi'  iil-lin'd  skull  and  back  weel-clad, 
March'd  roun'  the  barn  and  by  the  shed, 

And  papped  on  his  knee; 
Quoth  he,  "My  goddess,  nymph,  and  qucCE, 
Your  beauty's  dazzl'd  baith  my  e'en;" 
But  deil  a  beauty  he  had  seen 

But  Jenny's  bawbee. 

A  Norlan'  Laird  neist  trotted  up, 
Wi'  passen'd  nag  and  siller  whup 
Cried,  "  Here's  my  beast,  lad,  haud  the  gi'Up* 

Or  tie  him  to  a  tree : 
What's  goud  to  me?  I've  wealth  o'  Ian', 
Bestow  on  ane  o"  worth  your  han'; 
He  thought  to  pay  what  he  was  awn 

Wi'  Jenny's  bawbee. 

A  Lawyer  neist,  wi'  bletherin'  gal), 
Wi'  speeches  wove  like  ony  wab, 
In  ilk  ane's  corn  he  took  a  dab, 

And  a'  for  a  fee : 
Accounts  he  ow'd  thro'  a'  the  town, 
Ami  tradesmen's  tongues  nae  mair  cou'd  droWQt 
But  now  he  thought  to  clout  his  gown 

Wi'  Jenny's  bawbee. 


Quite  spruce,  just  frae  the  washing-tubs, 
A  fool  cam'  neist;  but  life  has  rubs ; 
Foul  were  the  roads  and  fu'  the  dubs, 

And  sair  besmear'd  was  he; 
He  dane'd  up,  squintin'  thro'  a  glass, 
And  grinn'd,  "F  faith,  a  bonnie  lass;" 
He  thought  to  win,  wi'  front  o'  brass, 

Jenny's  bawbee. 

She  bade  the  Laird  gae  kame  his  wigjj 
The  Sodger  not  to  strut  sae  big, 
The  Lawyer  not  to  be  a  prig; 

the  fool  he  cried,  "  Tce-hec, 
I  ken'd  that  I  could  never  fail;" 
But  she  pinn'd  the  dishclout  to  his  tail, 
And  cool'd  him  wi'  a  waterpail, 

And  kept  her  bawbee. 

Then  Johnnie  cam',  a  lad  o'  sense, 

Altho'  he  had  na  mony  pence; 

He  took  young  Jenny  to  the  spencc, 

Wi'  her  to  crack  a  wee. 
Now  Johnnie  was  a  clever  chiel, 
And  here  his  suit  he  press'd  sae  weel, 
That  Jenny's  heart  grew  saft  as  jeel, 

And  she  birl'd  her  bawbee. 


THE  DRYGATE   BRIG. 

Air— "Cameronian's  Rani." 
Last  Monday  night,  at  sax  o'clock, 

To  Mirren'Gibb's  I  went,  man, 
To  meet  wi'  some  auld  cronies  there, 

It  was  my  hale  intent,  man. 
So  down  we  sat,  an'  pried  the  yill, 
Syne  I  pu'd  out  my  sneeshin'  mill, 
An '<  took  a  pinch,  wi'  right  good-will, 
O'  beggar's  brown,  the  best  in  town, 
Then  sent  it  roun'  about  the  room, 

To  gie  ilka  ane  a  scent,  man. 

The  sneeshin'  mill,  the  cap  gaed  roun', 

The  joke,  the  crack  an  a',  man, 
'Bout  markets,  trade,  an'  politics, 

To  wear  the  time  awa,  man. 
Ye  never  saw  a  blither  set, 
O'  queer  auld-fashioned  bodies  met, 
For  fient  a  grain  o'  pride,  nor  pet, 
Nor  eating  care  got  footing  there, 
But  friendship  rare,  aye  found  sincere, 
And  hearts  without  a  flaw,  man. 

To  cringing  courtiers  kings  may  blaw, 
How  rich  they  are,  and  great,  man; 
But  we  outstrip  their  kingships  far 

Wi'  a'  their  regal  state,  man. 
For  Lucky's  swats,  sae  brisk  an'  fell, 

An'  T 's  snuff,  sae  sharp  an'  snell, 

Garr'd  ilk  ane  quite  forget  himsel', 
Made  young  the  auld,  inflam'd  the  cauld, 
An'  fired  the  saul  wi'  projects  bauld, 
That  dar'd  the  power  o'  fate,  man. 

But  what  are  a'  sic  mighty  schemes, 

When  ance  the  spell  is  broke,  man? 
A  set  o'  maut-inspired  whims, 

That  end  in  perfect  smoke,  man. 
An'  what  like  some  disaster  keen, 
Can  chase  the  glamour  f  ne  our  cen, 
An'  bring  us  to  ourscl's  again, 
As  was  the  fate  o'  this  auld  pate, 
When  that  night  late  I  took  the  gate, 
As  crouse  as  ony  cock,  man. 

For  sad  misluck,  without  my  hat, 

I  doiting  cam'  awa',  man; 
An'  when  I  down  the  Drygate  cam', 

The  win'  began  to  blaw,  man. 
When  I  cam'  to  the  Drygate  Brig, 
It  whipt  awa'  my  good  brown  wig1, 
That  whirl'd  like  ony  whirligig, 
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While  I  stood  glow'ring  waefu'  blue* 
As  up  it  flew  out  o'  my  view, 
Wi'  wide  extended  jaw,  man. 

Sp6Iccn.~\—  There  was  a  strange  story  cam'  into 
my  head,  which  at  this  part  o'  the  sang  I  canna 
let  gang  without  tellin'  you.  Ye  see  my  wife  had 
bought  a  sheep's  head,  for  ye  maun  ken  I'm  very 
fond  o'  sheep-head  kail.  I  was  gayan  late  out 
that  nicht;  na,  teth,  it  was  on  i'  the  morniri'  when 
I  chappit  at  the  door.  My  wife  was  just  at  that 
angry  part  o'  the  cooking  o't — that  was  the  pikin' 
out  the  een  o'  the  sheep's  head.  Wha's  that  at 
this  time  i'  the  mornin'?  Quo  I — It's  (hie)  me, 
Kirsty.  O'd  keep  me,  John,  whar'  hae  ye  been  till 
this  time  i'  the  mornin'?  Whisht,  dinna  say  a 
single  word,  and  I'll  tell  you;  we  were  awaburyin' 
(hie)  ani (hie).  Whatna  Annie  were  ye  bury- 
in'?  We  were  awa'  buryin'  ani— —(hie).  Tell  me 
this  moment,  John,  wha  ye  were  awa'  buryin'? 
(Hie)  Quietness  is  best,  Kirsty;  don't  say  a  word 
-—(Hie).  Ye  werena  awa'  buryin'  our  auld  frien' 
Annie  Frazer,  were  ye?  (Hie)— I  tell  ye  we  were 
awa',  twa  or  three  o'  us,  buryin'  animosity!  JDu.5 
for  the  wig, 

O'd  I  never  saw  a  sight  o't. 

When  I  begaji  to  grape  for't,  syne, 
Thrang  poutering  wi'  my  staff,  mail; 

I  coupet  owre  a  muckle  stane, 
An'  skail'd  my  pickle  snuff,  man. 

My  staff  out  o'  my  hand  did  jump, 

An'  hit  my  snout  a  dreadfu'  thump, 

Whilk  rais'd  a  most  confounded  lump} 

But  whar  it  flew,  I  never  knew; 

Yet  sair  I  rue  this  mark  sae  blue, 
It  looks  sae  fliesome  waff,  man. 

0  had  you  seen  my  waefu'  plight, 
Your  mirth  had  been  but  sraa',  mat), 

An'  yet  a  queerer  antique  sight, 

I  trow  ye  never  saw,  man. 
I've  lived  these  fifty  years,  an'  mair, 
But  solemnly  I  here  declare, 

1  never  got  mishap  sae  sair; 
My  wig  flew  aff,  I  tint  my  staff; 

I  skail'd  my  snuff,  I  peel'd  my  loof, 
An'  brak  my  snout  an'  a',  man. 

Now  wad  ye  profit  by  my  loss, 

Then  tak'  advice  frae  me,  man, 
An'  ne'er  let  common  sense  tak'  wing, 

On  fumes  o'  barley  bree,  man; 
For  drink  can  heeze  a  man  sae  high, 
As  gar  his  head  maist  touch  the  sky, 
But  down  he  tumbles  by  and  by, 
Wi'  sic  a  thud,  'mang  stanes  and  mud, 
That  aft  it's  good  if  dirt  an'  blood 

Be  a'  he  has  to  dree,  man. 

8pol;en.~]—  Maybe  the  wife's  stannin'  ahint  the 
door,  ready  to  kaim  your  hair  wi'  a  three  foout 
fitool;  O'd,  a  body  has 

Some  ither  thing  to  dree,  man. 


ALLISTER  M'ALLISTER. 
Air — "Jenny's  Bawbee.'* 
O  Allister  M'Allister, 
Your  chanter  sets  us  a'  astir; 
Then  to  your  bags  and  blaw  wi'  birr, 
We'll  dance  the  Highland  .fling. 
Now  Allister  has  tuned  his  pipes, 
And  thrang  as  bumbees  frae  their  bykes, 
The  lads  and  lasses  loup  the  dykes, 
And  gather  on  the  green. 
O  Allister  M'Allister,  &c. 


The  miller,  Hab,  was  fidgin'  fain 

To  dance  the  Highland  fling  his  lano^ 

He  lap  as  high  as  Elspa's  wame, 

The  like  was  never  seen ; 
As  round  about  the  ring  he  whuds, 
And  cracks  his  thumbs  and  shakes  his  dud.% 
The  meal  flew  frae  his  tail  in  cluds, 

And  blinded  a'  their  een. 
O  Allister  M'Allister,  <£c 

Neist  rauchel-handed  smiddy  Jock, 
A'  blacken'd  o'er  wi'  coom  and  smoke, 
Wi'  shauchlin'  blear-e'ed  Bess  did  yoke, 

That  slaverin'-gabbit  quean. 
He  shook  his  doublet  in  the  wund, 
His  feet  like  hammers  struck  the  grand, 
The  very  moudi warts  were  stunn'd, 

Nor  ken'd  what  it  could  mean. 
O  Allister  M'Allister,  &c. 

Now  wanton  Willie  was  nae  blate, 
For  he  got  haud  o'  winsome  Kate ; 
"Come  here,"  quo'  he,  "  I'll  show  the  gate 

To  dance  the  Highland  fling." 
The  Highland  fling  he  dane'd  wi'  glee, 
And  lap  as  he  were  gaun  to  flee; 
Kat*  beck'd  and  bobb'd  sae  bonnilie, 

And  tript  it  light  and  clean. 
O  Allister  M'Allister,  <fcc. 

Now  Allister  has  done  his  best, 
And  weary  houghs  are  wantin'  rest; 
Besides  they  sair  wi'  drouth  are  strest, 

Wi'  dancin'  sae,  I  ween. 
I  trow  the  gawntrees  gat  a  lift, 
And  round  the  bicker  flew  like  drift| 
And  Allister  that  very  night 

Could  scarcely  stan*  his  lane. 
O  Allister  M'Allister,  &c. 

MY  MITIIER  MEN'T  MY  AULD  BREEKS. 

Am~"The  Comch'ps." 

My  mither  men't  my  auld  breeks, 

An' wow!  but  they  war  duddy, 
An'  sent  me  to  get  shod  our  mare, 

At  Robin  Tamson's  smiddy. 
The  smiddy  stands  beside  the  burn 

That  wimples  through  the  clackan; 
I  never  yet  gae  by  the  door 

But  aye  I  fa'  a  laugkin'. 

For  Robin  was  a  walthy  carle, 

An'  had  ae  bonnie  dochter, 
Yet  ne'er  wad  let  her  tak5  a  man, 

Though  mony  lads  had  socht  her. 
But  what  think  ye  o'  my  exploit? 

The  time  our  mare  was  shoeing, 
I  slippit  up  beside  the  lass, 

An'  briskly  fell  a-wooing. 

An:  aye  she  e'ed  my  auld  breeks, 

The  time  that  we  sat  crackin'; 
Quo  I,  My  lass,  ne'er  mind  the  clouls, 

I've  new  anes  for  the  makin'; 
But  gin  ye'll  jist  come  hame  wi'  me 

An'  lea'  the  carle — your  faithcr, 
Ye'se  get  my  breeks  to  keep  in  trim, 

Mysel'  an'  a'  thegither. 

'Deed,  lad,  quo  she,  your  offer's  fair, 

I  really  think  I'll  tak'  it, 
Sac,  gang  awa',  get  out  the  mare, 

We'll  baith  slip  on  the  back  o't; 
For  gin  I  wait  my  faither's  time, 

I'll  wait  till  I  be  fifty; 
But  na,  I'll  marry  in  my  prime, 

An'  raak'  a  wife  fa'  thrifty. 
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Wow!  Robin  was  an  angry  man, 

At  losing  o'  Lis  dochter; 
Through  a'  the  kintra-side  he  ran, 

An'  far  an'  Dear  Lie  socht  her. 
But  when  he  cam'  to  our  fire-end, 

An'  fund  us  baith  thegither, 
Quo  I,  Guidman,  I've  ta'en  your  baira 

An''  ye  may  tak'  my  mither. 

Auld  Robin  girn'd  an'  sheuk  his  pow, 

Guid  sooth,  quo  he,  you're  merry ; 
Cut  I'll  jist  tak'  ye  at  your  word, 

An'  end  this  hurry -burry. 
So  Robin  an'  our  auld  guidwife, 

Agreed  to  creep  thegither; 
Now,  I  hae  Robin  Tamson's  pet, 

An'  Robin  has  my  mither. 


JOCKEY  SAID  TO  JENNY. 

Jockey  said  to  Jenny,  Jenny  wilt  thou  wed? 
Ne'er  a  fit,  quo'  Jenny,  for  my  tocher  guid; 
For  my  tocher  guid,  I  winna  marry  thee. 
E'en's  ye  like,  quo'  Johnnie;  ye  may  let  me  bo 

I  hae  gowd  and  gear;  I  hae  land  aneuch, 
I  hae  seven  guid  owsen  gangin'  in  a  pleuch, 
Gangin'  in  a  pleuch,  and  linkin'  ower  the  lea, 
And  gin  ye  winna  tak'  me,  I  can  let  ye  be. 

I  hae  a  guid  ha'  house,  a  barn,  and  a  byre, 
A  stack  afore  the  door,  'ill  niak'  a  rantin'  fire, 
'111  mak'  a  rantin'  fire,  and  merry  we  shall  be; 
An'  gin  ye  winna  tak'  me,  I  can  let  ye  be. 

Jenny  said  to  Jockey,  Gin  ye  winna  tell, 
Ye  shall  be  the  lad,  I'll  be  the  lass  mysel'j 
Ye're  a  bonnie  lad,  and  I'm  a  lassie  free, 
Ye're  wslcomer  to  tak'  me  than  to  let  me  be. 

GET  UP  AND  BAR  THE  DOOR. 

It  fell  about  the  Martinmas  time, 

And  a  gay  time  it  was  than, 
When  our  guidwife  had  puddin's  to  mak', 
She  boil'd  them  in  the  pan. 
And  the  barrin'  o'  our  door,  weel,  weel,  weel, 
And  the  barrin'  o'  our  door  wed.* 

The  wind  blew  cauld  frae  north  to  south, 

It  blew  into  the  floor; 
Says  our  guidman  to  our  guidwife, 

"  Get  up  and  bar  the  door." 

♦'Sly  hand  is  in  my  hussyfe  skep, 

Guidman  as  ye  may  see; 
An'  it  shouldna  be  barr'd  this  hunner  year, 

It'll  no  be  barr'd  by  me." 

They  made  a  paction  'tween  them  twa, 

They  made  it  firm  and  sure ; 
The  first  that  spak  the  foremost  word 

Should  rise  and  bar  the  door. 

Then  by  there  came  twa  gentlemen, 

At  twelve  o'clock  at  riicht; 
And  they  could  neither  see  noise  nor  ha', 

Nor  coal  nor  candle-lickt. 

"Now  whether  is  this  a  rich  man's  house, 

Or  whether  is  this  a  puir?" 
But  ne'er  a  word  wad  ane  o'  them  speak, 

For  the  barrin'  o'  the  door. 

And  first  they  ate  the  white  puddin's, 

And  syne  they  ate  the  black; 
And  muckle  thocht  our  guidwife  to  hersc!', 

U ut  never  a  word  she  spak. 

*  These  two  liuos  are  repeated  at  tho  end  of  each  vsxsg. 


Then  said  the  tane  unto  the  tither, 

"  Hae,  man.  tak'  ye  my  knife. 
Do  ye  tak'  affthe  auld  man's  beard, 

And  I'll  kiss  the  guidwife." 

"But  there's  nae  water  in  the  house, 

What  shall  we  do  than?" 
"What  ails  ye  at  the  puddin'  bvee, 

That  boils  into  the  pan?'' 

Oh,  up  then  startit  our  guidman, 

And  an  angry  man  was  he: 
"  Wad  ye  kiss  my  wife  before  my  face, 

And  scaud  me  wi'  puddin'  bree?" 

Then  up  and  startit  our  guidwife, 

Gied  three  skips  on  the  floor; 
"  Guidman,  ye've  spoken  the  foremost  word, 

Get  up  and  bar  the  door." 


AH!  WOULD  IT  WERE  MY  HUMBLE  LO' 

Am—  "Com  Rigs." 

Ah  !  would  it  were  my  humble  lot 
To  share  with  thee  some  lowly  cot, 
Where  Fame  and  Fortune  ne'er  intrude 
To  mar  the  lover's  solitude. 

Then  I'd  sing  nonny,  nonny,  OJ 
And  merry  be 
With  love  and  thee, 
From  morn  till  e'en  so  bonny,  O! 

If  far  away  from  lordly  pride 
The  stream  of  life  would  calmly  glide, 
And  I  content,  if  thou  wert  nigh, 
In  joy  could  live,  in  peace  could  die 
And  I'd  sing  nonny,  0 !  &c 

MUIRLAND  WILLIE. 

Heatiken  an'  I  will  tell  you  how 
Young  muirland  Willie  cam'  to  woo, 
Tho'  he  could  neither  say  nor  do, 

The  truth  I  tell  to  you; 
But  aye  he  cries — Whate'er  betide, 
Maggie  I'se  hae  to  be  my  bride. 
With  a  fal  lal,  &c. 

On  his  gray  yaud  as  he  did  ride, 
Wi'  dirk  and  pistol  by  his  side; 
He  pricked  her  on  wi'  meikle  pride, 

Wi'  meikle  mirth  and  glee, 
Out  o'er  yon  moss,  out  o'er  yon  muir, 
Till  he  cam'  to  her  daddie's  door. 
With  a  fal  lal,  &c. 

Guidman,  quo'  he,  be  ye  within, 
I'm  come  your  dochter's  love  to  win; 
I  carena  for  makin'  meikle  din, 

What  answer  gie  ye  me  ? 
Now  wooer,  quo'  he,  gin  ye'll  licht  douB, 
I'll  gie  ye  my  dochter's  love  to  win. 

Now  wooer,  sin  ye  are  lichtit  down, 
Whare  do  ye  won,  or  in  what  town, 
I  think  my  dochter  winna  gloom, 

On  sic  a  lad  as  ye; 
The  wooer  he  steppit  up  the  house, 
An' wow!  but  he  was  wondrous  crousc. 

I  hae  three  owsen  in  a  pleugh, 

Twa  guid  gaun  yauds,  an'  gear  aneugh, 

The  place,  they  ca'  it  Cadenheugh, 

(I  scorn  to  tell  a  lie;) 
Besides,  I  haud  frae  the  great  laird, 
A  peat-spat,  an'  a  lang-kail  yard. 
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The  maid  pat  on  her  kirtle  brown, 
She  was  the  bra  west  in  a'  the  town, 
I  wat  on  him  she  did  na'  gloom, 

But  blinkit  bonnilie. 
The  wooer  he  stendit  up  in  haste, 
An'  grippit  her  hard  about  the  waist. 

To  win  your  love,  maid,  I'm  come  here, 
I'm  young,  an'  hae  aneugh  o'  gear; 
An'  for  mysei'  you  need  na'  fear, 
Troth,  try  me  whan  ye  like ; 
He  took  aff  his  bannet,  and  spat  oot  his  chct?f 
He  dighted  his  gab,  an'  he  pried  her  mou'. 

The  maiden  blushed,  and  being'd  fa'  la', 
She  hadna  will  to  say  him  na; 
But  to  her  daddie  she  left  it  a', 

As  they  twa  could  agree. 
The  lover,  he  gae  her  the  tither  kiss, 
Syne  ran  to  her  daddie  an'  tell'd  him  this. 

Your  dochter  wadna  sae  me  na, 
But  to  yoursel'  she's  left  it  a', 
As  we  could  'gree  between  us  twa, 
Sae  what'll  ye  gie  me  wi'  her; 
Now,  wooer,  quo'  he,  I  haena  meiklc; 
But  sic's  I  hae  ye's  get  a  pickle. 

A  kilnfu'  o'  corn  I'll  gie  to  thee, 

Three  soums  o'  sheep,  twa  guid  milk  kys, 

Ye'se  hae  the  waddin'  dinner  free, 

Troth,  I  (low  do  nae  mair. 
Content,  quo'  he,  a  bargain  be't, 
I'm  far  frae  hame,  mak'  haste,  lets  grec'6. 

The  bridal  day  it  came  to  pass, 
Wi'  mony  a  blythsome  lad  and  lass; 
But  siccan  a  day  there  never  was, 

Sic  mirth  was  never  seen : 
This  winsome  couple  straiked  nan's, 
Mess  John  tied  up  the  marriage  banns, 

An*  our  bride's  maidens  were  na  few, 
Wi"  tap-knots,  lug-knots,  a'  in  blue, 
Frae  tap  to  tae,  they  were  bran  new. 

An'  blinkit  bonnilie; 
Their  toys  and  mutches  were  sae  clean, 
They  glanced  in  our  lads  e'en. 

With  a  fal  lal,  Ac. 

Sic  hirdum,  dirdum,  and  sic  din, 
Wi'  he  o'er  her.  and  she  o'er  him, 
The  minstrels  they  did  never  blin, 

Wi'  meikle  mirth  and  glee; 
And  aye  they  bobbit,  and  aye  they  beck't, 
And  aye  they  reel'd,  and  aye  they  set. 

With  a  fal  lal,  &c. 


THE  LAIRD  0'  COCKPEN. 

Words  by  Miss  Ferriee. 

The  Laird  o'  Cockpen  he's  proud  an'  he's  great, 
His  mind  is  ta'en  up  wi'  the  things  o'  the  state; 
He  wanted  a  wife  his  braw  house  to  keep ; 
But  favour  wi'  wooin'  was  fashious  to  seek. 

Doun  by  the  dyke-side  a  lady  did  dwell, 
At  his  table-head  he  thocht  she'd  look  well: 
M'Clish's  ne  dochter  o'  Clave.rs'-ha'  Lee, 
A  pennyless  lass,  wi'  a  lang  pedigree. 

His  wig  was  weel-pouther'd,  as  guid  as  when  new, 
His  waistcoat  was  white,  his  coat  it  was  hlue; 
He  put  on  a  ring,  a  sword,  and  cock'd  hat, 
And  wha  could  refuse  the  laird  wi'  a'  that? 


|  He  monnted  his  mare,  and  rade  cannttlei 
I  An'  rapp'd  at  the  yett  o'  Clavers'-ha'  Lee— 
I  "Gae  tell  Mistress  Jean  to  come  speedily  ben, 
j  She's  wanted  to  speak  to  the  Laird  o'  Cockpen." 

j  Mistress  Jean  was  makin'  the  elder-flower  wine— 
i  "  An'  what  brings  the  Laird  at  sic  a  like  time?" 
i  She  put  aff  her  apron,  an'  on  her  silk  gown, 
;  Her  mutch  wi'  red  ribbons,  an'  gaed  awa'  down. 

:  An'  when  she  cam  ben,  she  bow'd  fu'  low, 
!  An'  what  was  his  errand  he  soon  let  her  know. 
!  Amazed  was  the  Laird  when  the  lady  said — "  Na/ 
i  An'  wi'  a  laigh  curtsie  she  turned  awa'. 

J  Dumfounder'd  he  was— but  nae  sigh  did  he  gi'e; 
j  He  mounted  his  mare,  and  rade  cannilie; 
i  An'  aften  he  thought,  as  he  gaed  through  the  glen, 
j  "  She's  daft  to  refuse  the  Laird  o'  Cockpen." 

And  now  that  the  Laird  his  exit  had  made, 
Mistress  Jean  she  reflected  on  what  she  had  said; 
"  Oh !  for  ane  I'll  get  better,  it's  waur  I'll  get  ten— 
I  was  daft  to  refuse  the  Laird  o'  Cockpen." 

Neist  time  that  the  Laird  and  the  Lady  were  seen, 
They  were  gaun  arm  in  arm  to  the  kirk  on  tha 

green; 
Now  she  sits  in  the  ha'  like  a  weel-tappit  hen, 
But  as  yet  there's  nae  chickens  appear 'd  at  Cock- 
pen. 


THE  GLASGOW  MAGISTRATE. 
Tune— "  Glenorchy  Braes." 

In  Lunnin  there's  plenty  of  a'  things  that's  dainty, 
In  Edinburgh  there's  walth  of  both  Physic  and 

Law ; 
But  gie  me  the  town  that  has  routh  o'  braw  fallows, 
And  Glasgow  will  bear  up  the  gree  o'  them  a'. 

Crail,  Wcems,  and  Kirkaldy,  are  famous  for  bad- 
dies; 

Auld  Stirling  may  boast  o'  her  sa'mon  sae  prime; 

Aberdeen  o'  her  crabs,  cockles,  labsters,  and 
speldings ; 

But  a  fat  Glasgow  Magistrate  grows  in  Lochfine. 

There's  eggs  in  the  Ileegate,  and  tripe  in  the  Brig- 
gate  ; 

In  King  Street  there's  flesh,  and  kail  in  it  too; 

In  Stockwell  there's  walth  o'  baith  meal  and 
potatoes, 

And  Trongate  will  fit  you  wi'  hats  an'  wi'  shoes. 

But  gin  ye  want  great  things,  and  gin  ye  want 

neat  things, 
It's  no  in  puir  Scotland  you'll  get  them  a'; 
You  maun  gang  owre  to  France,  whare  you'll 

kaper  and  dance, 
And  there  you'll  get  ilk  thing  that's  gaucie  and 

braw. 

But  the  sense  o'  their  noddle  is  no  worth  a  boddle, 
To  gang  owre  to  France  for  soups  and  rapee, 
At  hame  they  should  tany,  and  no  cross  the  ferry, 
For  at  hame  there's  baith  whisky  and  meal  to 
mak'  brose. 


JOHN  GRUMLIE. 
John  Ghumlie  swore  by  the  light  o'  the  moon, 

And  the  green  leaves  on  the  tree, 
That  he  could  do  more  work  in  a  day> 

Than  his  wife  could  in  three. 
His  wife  rose  up  in  the  morning 
Wi'  cares  and  troubles  enow  • 
John  Grumlie,  bide  at  hame,  John, 
And  I'll  gae  haud  the  plow.  pal  lal  la. 

Singing,  fal  de  lal  lal  de  ral  lal,  fal  lal  lal 
John  Grumlie  bide  at  hame,  John, 
And  I'll  gae  haud  the  plow. 
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"First  ye  maun  dress  your  children  fair, 

And  put  them  a'  in  their  gear, 
And  ye  maun  turn  the  malt,  John, 

Or  else  ye'll  spoil  the  beer. 
And  ye  maun  reel  the  tweel,  John, 

That  I  span  yesterday; 
And  ye  maim  ca'  in  the  bens,  John, 

Else  they'll  a'  lay  away." 
Singing,  fal  de  lal  lal,  &c. 

O  he  did  dress  his  children  fair, 

And  he  put  them  a'  in  their  gear; 
But  he  forgot  to  turn  the  malt, 

And  so  he  spoil'd  the  beer. 
And  he  sang  aloud  as  he  reel'd  the  twca* 

That  his  wife  span  yesterday; 
But  he  forgot  to  put  up  the  hens, 

And  the  hens  a'  lay'd  away. 
Singing,  fal  de  lal  lal,  &c. 

The  hawket  crummie  loot  down  nae  milk; 

He  kirned,  nor  butter  gat ; 
And  a'  gaed  wrang,  and  naught  gaed  right  j 

He  danced  wi'  rage,  and  grat. 
Then  up  he  ran  to  the  head  o'  the  knowc, 

Wi'  mony  a  wave  and  shout — 
She  heard  him  as  she  heard  him  not, 

And  steered  the  stots  about. 
Singing,  fal  de  lal  lal,  &c. 

John  Grumlie's  wife  cam'  hame  at  e'en, 

And  laugh'd  as  she'd  been  mad, 
When  she  saw  the  house  in  siccan  a  plight, 

And  John  sae  glum  and  sad. 
Quoth  he,  "I  gie  up  my  housewifa-skep, 

I'll  be  nae  mair  guidwife." 
"Indeed,"  quo' she,  "I'm  weel  content, 

Ye  may  keep  it  the  rest  o'  your  life' 
Singing,  fal  de  lal  lal,  &a 

**The  deil  be  in  that,"  quo'  surly  Johs, 

"I'll  do  as  I've  done  before." 
Wi'  that  the  guidwife  took  up  a  stoot  rung, 

And  John  made  aff  to  the  door. 
"  Stop,  stop,  guidwife,  I'll  haud  my  tongue, 

I  ken  I'm  sair  to  blame, 
But  henceforth  I  maun  mind  the  plow, 

And  ye  maun  bide  at  hame." 
Singing,  fal  de  lal  lal,  &c. 


LASS,  GIN  YE  LO'E  ME. 
Words  by  James  Tytler.    Air—"  Lass  gin  ye  lo'e  me* 
I  iiae  laid  a  herring  in  saut — 

Lass,  gin  ye  lo'e  me  tell  me  now: 
I  hae  brew'd  a  forpit  o'  maut, 

And  I  canna  come  ilka  day  to  woa 
I  hae  a  calf  that  will  soon  be  a  cow — 

Lass,  gin  ye  lo'e  me  tell  me  now ; 
I  hae  a  stook,  and  I'll  soon  hae  a  mowe, 

And  I  canna  come  ilka  day  to  woo. 

I  hae  a  house  upon  yon  moor — 

Lass,  gin  ye  lo'e  me  tell  me  now; 
Three  sparrows  may  dance  upon  the  floor, 

And  I  canna  come  ilka  day  to  woo. 
I  hae  a  but,  an'  I  hae  a  ben — 

Lass,  gin  ye  lo'e  me  tell  me  now; 
A  penny  to  keep  an'  a  penny  to  spen', 

And  I  canna  come  ilka  day  to  woo. 

I  hae  a  hen  wi'  a  happitie  leg — 

Lass,  gin  ye  lo'e  me  tell  me  now; 
That  ilka  day  lays  me  an  egg. 

And  1  canna  come  ilka  day  to  woow 
I  hae  a  cheese  upon  my  shelf — 

Lass,  gin  ye  lo'e  me  tell  me  now; 
And  soon  wi'  mites  'twill  rin  itself 

And  I  canna  come  ilka  day  to  woo. 


THE    UNCO    BIT    WANT. 

Air—"  Woo'd  an'  married  an?  a'." 
I  am  a  young  lass  i'  my  blossom, 

My  age  is  about  twenty-one, 
Quite  ready  to  lie  i'  the  bosom. 

0'  some  merry  hearted  young  man. 
I've  baith  bread  an'  kitchen  nae  scanty, 

An'  gowns  i'  the  fashion  fu'  braw; 
But  aye  there's  an  unco  bit  wantie, 
That  fashes  me  mair  than  them  a'. 
Ripe  an'  ready  an'  a', 
Ripe  an'  ready  an'  a' ; 
I  wish  I  may  get  a  bit  man 
Afore  my  beauty  gae  wa\ 

A'  day  as  I  spin  wi'  my  mither, 

An'  lilt  ower  mysel'  a  bit  sang, 
How  lasses  an'  lads  gae  thegither, 

0  sirs,  but  it  gars  me  think  lang. 

A'  niglit  syne  am  like  to  gang  craizie, 

1  dream,  an'  I  row,  an'  I  gaunt, 
Whar  I  might  be  lyin'  fu'  easy, 

An't  warna  that  unco  bit  want. 

Ripe  an'  ready,  &c 

Young  Andro'  comes  whiles  at  the  gloaming 

An'  draws  in  a  stool  by  my  side ; 
But  ay  he's  sae  fear't  for  a  woman, 

That  aften  his  face  he  maun  hide. 
I  steave  up  my  temper-string  gayly. 

An'  whiles  a  bit  verse  I  do  chauut; 
For  lasses,  ye  ken,  maun  be  wylie, 

To  mak'  up  their  unco  bit  want. 

Ripe  an'  ready,  &c. 

I'm  thinkin',  some  night  when  he's  risin* 

I'll  mak'  a  bit  stap  to  the  door, 
An'  raise  a  bit  crack  that's  entiein', 
To  heighin  his  courage  a  bora — 
For  0  gin  the  laddie  wad  kipple, 

Sae  merrily  as  we  will  rant; 
The  punch  out  o'  jugs  we  will  tipple 
The  night  I  get  free  o'  my  want. 
Ripe  an'  ready  an'  a', 
Ready  an'  ripe  an'  a' ; 
I'll  mak'  a  guid  wife  to  the  laddia 
Gin  ever  he  tak'  me  ava'. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  UNCO  BIT  WANT. 

Dear  Maggie,  I'm  doubtfu'  ye'rejokin', 

I  wish  ye  may  like  me  sae  weel ; 
0'  luve  tho'  I  ne'er  yet  hae  spoken, 

It  fashes  me  sair,  I  wat  weel. 
Yer  cheeks  are  sae  roun'  an'  sae  rosy; 

Yer  een  hae  sae  witchin'  a  cant; 
Yer  breath  is  as  sweet  as  a  posey, 
An'  fain  wad  I  mak'  up  yer  want. 
Kiss  an'  daufc  ye  an'  a', 
Daut  an'  kiss  ye  an'  a'; 
Young  Andro'  wad  think  himsel'  happy, 
To  kiss  an'  daut  ye  an'  a'. 

The  morn  I  sail  speak  to  my  father, 

To  big  us  an  inset  an'  spense; 
Some  plenishin'  syne  we  will  gather, 

An'  get  a'  thing  manag't  wiYmense. 
I'll  get  a  wheen  sarks  frae  my  mither, 

Mae  kail  i'  the  yard  I  will  plant; 
An'  then  when  we're  buckl't  thegither, 

I'll  mak'  up  your  unco  bit  want. 

Kiss  an'  daut,  &c. 

At  e'en,  when  wi'  toilin'  I'm  weary, 
An'  beasts  i'  the  stable  an'  byre, 

I'll  get  a  bit  crack  wi'  my  dearie, 
An*  dry  ray  pie  ugh  hose  by  the  fire. 


E'en  lairds,  wha  in  coaches  are  carried, 
A  bonnier  bride  canna  vaunt — 

An'  Maggie,  lass,  when  we  are  married, 
I'll  nuik'  up  your  unco  bit  want. 

Kiss  an'  daut,  <£c 

Tho'  some  tak'  offence  at  our  freedom, 

An'  raise  up  a  quarrelsome  din, 
To  gar  us  believe,  gin  we  heed  them, 

That  tellin'  the  truth  is  a  sin. 
Wi'  lang  chaftit  modest  pi-etences, 

They  fain  wad  appear  to  be  saunts; 
Yet  few  wha's  endow'd  wi'  their  senses, 

But  wishes  supply  for  their  wants. 
Kiss  an'  daut,  &c. 


BIDE  YE  YET. 

Gin  I  had  a  wee  house,  an'  a  canty  wee  fire, 
An'  a  bonnie  wee  wife  to  praise  an'  admire, 
Wi'  a  bonnie  wee  yardie  aside  a  wee  burn, 
Fareweel  to  the  bodies  that  yaumer  an'  mourn, 
Sae  bide  ye  yet,  an'  bide  ye  yet, 
Ye  little  ken  what's  to  betide  ye  yet; 
Some  bonnie  wee  body  may  fa'  to  my  lot, 
An'  I'll  aye  be  canty  wi'  thinkin'  o't. 

When  I  gang  a-field,  an'  come  hame  at  e'en, 
I'll  get  my  wee  wifie  fu'  neat  an'  fu*  clean, 
Wi'  a  bonnie  wee  bairnie  upon  her  knee, 
That'll  cry  papa  or  daddie  to  me. 
Sae  bide  ye  yet,  &c. 

An'  if  there  should  ever  happen  to  be 
A  diff'rence  atween  my  wee  wifie  an'  me, 
In  hearty  good  humour,  although  she  be  teas'a 
I'll  kiss  her  an'  clap  her  until  she  be  pleas 'd. 
Sae  bide  ye  yet,  &c 

THE  JOLLY  BEGGAR. 

Words  by  King  James  V. 

TnEr.K  was  a  jolly  beggar,  and  a  begging  he  waa 

boun', 
And  he  took  up  his  quarters  into  a  land'art  toun. 
And  we'll  gang  nae  mair  a-roving,  a-roving  in 

the  night,  , 

And  we'll  gang  nae  mair  a-roving,  let  the  moon 
shine  e'er  sae  bright. 

And  we'll  gang  nae  mair  a-roving. 

lie  wad  neither  lay  in  barn,  nor  yet  wad  he  in 

byre, 
But  in  a-hint  the  ha'  door,  or  else  afore  the  fire. 
And  we'll  gang,  &c. 

The  beggar's  bed  was  made  at  e'en,  wi'  guid  clean 

straw  and  hay, 
And  in  a-hint  the  ha'  door,  and  there  the  beggar 

lay. 

And  we'll  gang,  &c. 

Up  raise  the  guidman's  dochter,  and  for  to  bar  the 

door, 
And  there  she  saw  the  beggar  standin'  i'  the  floor. 
And  we  11  gang,  &c. 

lie  took  a  horn  frae  his  side,  and  blew  both  loud 
and  shrill, 

And  four-and-twenty  belted  knights  came  skip- 
ping o'er  the  hill. 

And  we'll  gang,  &c 

And  he  took  out  his  little  knife,  loot  a'  his  dud- 

iies  fa', 
And  he  was  the  b rawest  gentleman7  that  was 

auiang  them  a . 

And  we'll  gang,  &c 
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|  THE  DAINTY  BIT  PLAIT. 

!  Air— -"Brose  and  Butter.'"' 

Our  May  had  an  e'e  to  a  man, 

Nae  less  than  the  newly-placed  preacher; 
And  we  plotted  a  dainty  bit  plan, 
For  trapping  our  spiritual  teacher. 
0,  we  were  sly,  sly!  O,  we  were  sly  and  sleekitl 
But  ne'er  say  a  herring  is  dry,  until  it  be  reestit 
and  smeekit. 

We  treated  young  Mr  M'Gock, 
We  plied  him  wi'  tea  and  wi'  toddy; 

And  we  prais'd  every  word  that  he  spoke, 
Till  we  put  him  maist  out  o'  the  body. 
O,  we  were  sly,  sly !  &c. 

Frae  the  kirk  we  were  never  awa', 
Except  when  frae  hame  he  was  helping; 

And  then  May,  and  often  us  a' 
Gaed  far  and  near  after  him  skelping. 
0,  we  were  sly,  sly !  &c. 

We  said  aye,  which  our  neighbours  thought 
droll, 
That  to  hear  him  gang  through  wi'  a  sermon, 
Was  (though  a  wee  dry  on  the  whole,) 
As  refreshing's  the  dew  on  Mount  LLermon. 
0,  we  were  sly,  sly !  &c. 

But  to  come  to  the  heart  o'  the  nit — 
The  dainty  bit  plan  that  we  plotted, 

Was  to  get  a  subscription  afit, 
And  a  watch  to  the  minister  voted. 
0,  we  were  sly,  sly !  &c. 

The  young  women  folk  o'  the  kirk, 
By  turns  lent  a  hand  in  collecting; 

But  May  took  the  feck  o!  the  wark, 
And  the  trouble  the  rest  o'  directing 
0,  we  were  sly,  sly!  &e. 

A  gran'  watch  was  gotten  belyve, 
And  May,  wi'  sma'  prigging,  consentit 

To  be  ane  o'  a  party  o'  five, 
To  gang  to  the  Manse  and  present  it. 
0,  we  were  sly,  sly !  &c. 

We  a'  gied  a  word  o'  advice, 

To  May  in  a  deep  Consultation, 
To  hae  something  to  say  unco  nice, 

And  to  speak  for  the  hale  deputation. 
0,  we  were  sly,  sly !  &c. " 

Taking  present  and  speech  baith  in  hand, 

May  deliver'd  a  bonny  palaver, 
To  let  Mr  M'Gock  understand 

How  zealous  she  was  in  his  favour. 
O,  we  were  sly,  sly  I  <fcc 

She  said  that  the  gift  was  to  prove, 
That  his  female  friends  valued  him  highly, 

But  it  couldna  express  a'  their  love; 
And  she  glintit  her  e'e  at  him  slyly. 
0,  we  were  sly,  sly!  &c. 

He  put  the  gold  watch  in  his  fab, 

Aud  proudly  he  said  he  would  wear  it; 
And,  after  some  flattering  gab, 
Tauld  May  he  was  gaun  to  be  marryit. 
O,  we  were  sly,  sly!  0,  we  were  sly  and  sleekit! 
But  Mr  M'Gock  was  nae  gowk,  wi'  oar  dainty  bit 
plan  to  be  cleekit. 

May  came  hame  wi'  her  heart  at  her  mouth, 

And  became,  frae  that  hour,  a  Dissenter, 
Ami  now  she's  renewing  her  youth 

Wi'  some  hopes  o'.the  Burgher  Precentor. 
O.  but  she's  sly,  sly!   O,  but  she's  sly  and  sleekit i 
And  cleverly  opens  ae  door  as  soon  as  anither  is 
steekij;, 
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TAK'  IT,  MAN,  TAK'  IT. 
Words  by  David  Webster.    Air— "Brose  and  Butter* 
When  I  was  a  miller  in  Fife, 

Losh!  I  thought  that  the  sound  o'  the  happer 
Said,  Tak'  hame  a  wee  flow  to  your  wife, 

To  help  to  be  brose  to  your  supper. 
Then  my  conscience  was  narrow  and  pure, 

But  someway  by  random  it  rackit; 
For  I  liftet  twa  neivefu'  or  mair, 
While  the  happer  said,  Tak'  it,  man,  tak'  it. 
Then  hey  for  the  mill  and  the  kiln, 

The  garland  and  gear  for  my  cogie, 
And  hey  for  the  whisky  and  yill, 
That  washes  the  dust  frae  my  craigie. 

Although  it's  been  lang  in  repute, 

For  rogues  to  mak'  rich  by  deceiving; 
Yet  I  see  that  it  disna  weel  suit 

Honest  men  to  begin  to  the  thieving. 
For  my  heart  it  gaed  dunt  upon  dunt,  ■ 

Od,  I  thought  ilka  dunt  it  wad  crackit; 
Sae  I  flang  frae  my  neive  what  was  in't, 

Still  the  happer  said,  Tak'  it,  man,  tak'  it. 
Then  hey  for  the  mill,  &c. 

A  man  that's  been  bred  to  the  plough, 

Might  be  deav'd  wi'  its  clamorous  clapper, 
Yet  there's  few  but  would  suffer  the  sough, 

After  kenning  what's  said  by  the  happer. 
I  whiles  thought  it  scoff'd  me  to  scorn, 

Saying,  Shame,  is  your  conscience  no  cbackit? 
But  when  I  grew  dry  for  a  horn, 

It  changed  aye  to  Tak'  it,  man,  tak'  it.. 
Then  hey  for  the  mill,  &c. 

The  smugglers  whiles  cam'  wi'  their  packs, 

'Cause  they  kent  that  I  liked  a  bicker, 
Sae  I  barter'd  whyles  wi'  the  gowks, 

Gi'ed  them  grain  for  a  soup  o'  their  liquor; 
I  had  lang  been  accustom'd  to  drink, 

And  aye  when  I  purpose  to  quat  it, 
That  thing  wi'  its  clappertie  clink, 

Said  aye  to  me,  Tak'  it,  man,  tak'  it. 
Then  hey  for  the  mill,  &c. 

But  the  warst  thing  I  did  in  my  life, 

Nae  doubt  but  ye'll  think  I  was  wrang  o't, 
Od,  I  tauld  a  bit  bodie  in  Fife 

A'  my  tale,  and  he  made  a  bit  sang  o't 
I  have  aye  had  a  voice  a'  my  days, 

But  for  singin'  I  ne'er  got  the'knack  o't; 
Yet  I  try  whyles,  just  thinking  to  please 

My  friens  here  wi"  Tak'  it,  man,  tak'  it. 
Then  hey  for  the  mill,  &c. 

Now,  miller  and  a'  as  I  am, 

This  far  I  can  see  through'the  matter; 
There's  men  mair  notorious  to  fame, 

Mair  greedy  than  me  o'  the  muter. 
For  'twad  seem  that  the  hale  race  o'  men, 

Or  wi'  safety,  the  ha'f  we  mav  male*  it, 
ILi'e  some  speaking  happer  within, 

That  says  aye  to  them,  Tak'  it,  man,  tak'  it. 
Then  hey  for  the  mill,  &c. 


O    FOR    ANE-AND-TWENTY,    TAM 
Words  by  Burns.    Air— "The  Moudiewart." 
0  for  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn! 
And  hey  sweet  ane-and-twentv,  Tarn! 
I'll  learn  my  kin  a  rattlin'  sang,  * 
An'  I  saw  ane-and-twenty,  Tarn! 

They  snool  me  sair  and  haud  me  down, 
And  gar  me  look  like  bluntie,  Tam; 

But  three  short  years  will  soon  wheel  roun' 
And  then  comes  ane-and-twenty,  Tam.    * 
0  for  ane-and-twenty,  Tam,  <fcc. 


A  glebe  o'  lan',,a  claut  o'  gear, 
Was  left  me  by  my  auntie,  Tam; 

At  kith  or  kin  I  needna  spier, 
An'  I  saw  ane-and-twenty,  Tam. 
0  for  ane-and-twenty,  Tam,  &c 

They'll  hae  me  wed  a  wealthy  coof, 
Tho'  1  mysel'  hae  plenty,  Tam ; 

But  hear'st  thou,  laddie,  there's  my  loof, 
I'm  thine  at  ane-and-twenty,  Tam. 
O  for  ane-and-twenty,  Tam,  &c 


JOHN  MAUT. 
Air—  "Kenmure's  on  and  awa'.' 

Ye'll  a'  hae  heard  tell  o'  John  Maut,  John  Maut| 
Ye'll  a'  hae  heard  tell  o'  John  Maut; 

He's  been  sae  to  blame, 

That  he's  got  an  ill  name, 
An'  redly  he's  waur  than  he's  ca't,  John  Maut. 

His  doublet  is  tatter'd,  John  Maut,  John  Maut, 
His  doublet  is  tatter'd,  John  Maut; 

His  hat's  down  in  the  crown, 

He  has  awfu'  like  shoon, 
An'  his  stockings  are  terribly  ga't,  John  Maut. 

He  swears  like  a  trooper,  John  Maut,  John  Muut, 
He  swears  like  a  trooper,  John  Maut; 

He  neer  sticks  at  a  Ice, 

An'  wad  fight  wi'  a  flee, 
Tho'  nane  but  himsel's  in  the  fau't,  John  Maut. 

He's  whyles  up  i'the  skies,  John  Maut,  John  Maut, 
He's  whyles  up  i'  the  skies,  John  Maut; 

But  down  wi'  a  thud, 

He  fa's  squat  i'  the  mud, 
An'  then  he  gets  unco  misca'd,  John  Maut. 

The  weans  get  fun  wi'  John  Maut,  John  Maut, 
The  weans  get  fun  wi'  John  Maut; 

They  hoot  an'  they  cry, 

When  they  see  him  gang  by. 
But  whiles  tho'  he  lends  them  a  claut,  John  Maut. 

The  wives  are  sair  ta'en  wi'  John  Maut.  John  Maut, 
The  wives  are  sair  ta'en  wi'  John  Maut; 

They  like  him  sae  gran', 

They  ne'er  mind  their  ain  man, 
But  kiss,  an'  cuddle,  an'  daut  John  Maut. 
The  lasses  are  fond  o'  John  Maut,  John  Maut, 
The  lasses  are  fond  o'  John  Maut: 

They  pretend  it's  no  true, 

But  sometimes  they  get  fir, 
An'  then  they  canna  but  show't,  John  Maut. 


THE  KAIL-BROSE  0'  AULD  SCOTLAND. 
When  our  ancient  forefathers  agreed  wi'  the  laird, 
For  a  piece  o'  gude  grand  to  be  a  kail-yard, 
It  was  to  the  brose  that  they  paid  their  regard. 
O!  the  kail  brose  of  auld  Scotland, 
And  oh,  the  Scottish  kail  brose. 
"When  Fergus,  the  first  of  our  kings,  I  suppose, 
At  the  head  of  his  nobles  had  vanquish'd  his  f>  .es, 
Just  before  they  began,  they'd  been  feasting  on 
brose. 

O!  the  kail-brose,  &c. 

Oursodgersweredrestin  their  kilts  and  shortknso., 
Wi'  their  bonnets  and  belts,  which  their  dress  did 

compose, 
And  a  bag  of  oat-meal  on  their  back  to  be  brose. 
O !  the  kail-brose,  &c. 

At  our  annual  elections  for  bailies  or  mayor, 
Nae  kickshaws  o'  puddin's  or  tarts  were  seen  there, 
But  a  cog  o'  gude  brose  was  the  favourite  fare. 
O !  the  kail-brose,  &c. 
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But  now,  since  the  Thistle  is  joined  to  the  Rose, 
And  the  English  nae  langer  are  counted  our  foes, 
We've  lost  a  great  deal  of  our  relish  for  brose. 
O !  the  kail-brose,  &c. 

Yet  each  true-hearted  Scotsman,  by  nature  jocose, 
Likes  always  to  feast  on  a  cog  o'  gude  brose, 
And,  thanks  be  to  Heaven,  we've  gotplenty  of  those. 
0 !  the  kail-brose,  &e. 


THE  PROOF  0'  THE  PUDDIN'S  THE 

PREEIN'  O'T. 

Air—"  The  spinnirt  oY." 

Young  Maggie  looks  weel,  neither  foolish  norvain, 

But  love  keeps  folk  whiles  frae  the  seem'  o't; 
I'll  ken  better  after  I  mak'  her  my  ain, 

For  the  proof  o'  the  puddin's  the  preein'  o't. 
We  think  them  at  first  gentle,  modest,  an'  kind, 
Like  goddesses,  lovely,  exalted  in  mind; 
But  will  we  think  sae  when  in wedlockwe'rejoin'dj 
The  proof  o'  the  puddin's  the  preein'  o't. 

J  maun  tak'  this  lassie  for  better  for  waur, 
My  fortune  nane  need  try  the  spaein'  o't; 

For  wha  can  pry  into  futurity  far; 
The  proof  o'  the  puddin's  the  preein'  o't. 

['11  study  to  please  her  as  weel  as  I  can, 

An'  gie  her  my  siller  to  wair  when  its  won; 

I  think  she  will  follow  economy's  plan; 
But  the  proof  o'  the  puddin's  the  preein'  o't» 

She  says  what  is  best  aye  to  do  she  will  try, 
But  what  if  she's  tryin'  the  leein'  o't; 

Hooever,  I'll  come  to  the  truth  by  an'  bye, 
For  the  proof  o'  the  puddin's  the  preein'  o't. 

But  takin'  a  wife  is  a  serious  joke, 

It's  something  like  buyin'  a  pig  in  a  pock; 

She  may  be  a  guid  ane,  she  may  be  a  mock; 
The  proof  o'  the  pucklia's  the  preein'  o't. 

TIBBIE  FOWLER  O'  THE  GLEN. 
Tibbik  Fowler  o'  the  glen, 

There's  owre  mony  wooin'  at  her; 
Tibbie  Fowler  o'  the  glen, 
There's  owre  mony  wooin'  at  her. 
Wooin'  at  her,  puin'  at  her, 

Oourtin'  her,  and  canna  get  her; 
Filthy  elf,  it's  for  her  pelf 
That  a'  the  lads  are  wooin'  at  her. 

Ten  cam'  east,  and  ten  cam'  west, 
Ten  cam  rowing  o'er  the  water — 

Twa  cam'  down  the  lang  dyke  side, 
There's  twa-and-thirty  wooin'  at  her. 
Wooin*  at  her,  &c. 

There's  seven  but,  and  seven  ben, 

Seven  in  the  pantry  wi'  her; 
Twenty  head  about  the  door, 

There's  ane-and-forty  wooin'  at  her. 
Wooin'  at  her,  &c. 

She's  cot  pendles  in  her  lugs, 
Cockle-shells  would  fit  her  better; 

High-heel'd  shoon  and  siller  tags, 
And  a'  the  lads  are  wooin'  at  her 
Wooin'  at  her,  &c. 

Be  a  lassie  e'er  sae  black, 

If  she  hae  the  name  o'  siller, 
Set  her  upon  Tintock-tap, 

The  wind  will  blaw  a  man  till  her. 
Wooin'  at  her,  &c. 

Be  a  lassie  e'er  sae  fair, 

If  she  want  the  penny  siller, 
A  fly  may  fell  her  in  the  air, 

Before  a  man  be  even'd  till  her. 
Wooin'  at  her,  &c 


SIC  A  WIFE  AS  WILLIE  HAD. 
Wilue  Wastle  dwelt  on  Tweed, 

The  spot  they  ca'd  it  Linkumdoddie! 
Willie  was  a  wabster  guid, 

Cou'd  stown  a  clue  wi'  onybody. 
Ee  had  a  wife  was  dour  and  din, 

0  tinkler  Maggie  was  her  mither. 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

1  wadna  gie  a  button  for  her. 

She  has  an  e'e,  she  has  but  ane, 
The  cat  has  twa  the  very  colour; 

F;ve  rusty  teeth,  forbye  a  stump, 
A  clapper  tongue  wad  deave  a  miller; 

A  whiskin  beard  about  her  raou', 
Her  nose  and  chin  they  threaten  ither; 
Sic  a  wife,  &c. 

She's  bow-hough'd.,  she's  hem-shinn'd, 
Ae  limpin'  leg  a  hand-braid  shorter; 

She's  twisted  right,  she's  twisted  left, 
To  balance  fair  in  ilka  quarter; 

She  has  a  hump  upon  her  breast, 
The  twin'  o'  that  upon  her  shouther. 
Sic  a  wife,  &c. 

Auld  baudvans  by  the  ingle  sits, 
An'  wi'  her  loof  her  face  a-washinV 

But  Willie's  wife  is  no  sae  trig, 
She  dights  her  grunzie  wi'  a  hushion: 

Her  walie  nieves  Tike  midden-creels, 
Her  face  wad  fyle  the  Logan  Water. 
Sic  a  wife,  &c. 


THE  BRISK  YOUNG  LAD- 
There  cam'  a  young  man  to  my  daddie's  door, 
My  daddie's  door,  my  daddie's  door. 
There  cam'  a  young  man  to  my  daddie's  door, 
Cam'  seekin'  me  to  woo. 

An*  wow  but  he  was  a  bvaw  young  lad, 
A  brisk  young  lad,  an'  a  braw  young  lad, 
An'  wow  but  he  was  a  braw  young  lad, 
Cam'  seekin'  me  to  woo. 

But  I  was  bakin'  when  he  cam', 
When  he  cam',  when  he  cam'; 
I  took  him  in  and  gied  him  a  scone, 
To  thowe  his  frozen  mou'. 
An'  wow  but  he  was,  &c 

I  set  him  in  aside  the  bink; 
I  gied  him  bread  and  ale  to  drink ; 
And  ne'er  a  blythe  styme  wad  he  blink, 
Until  his  wame  was  fou. 
An'  wow  but  he  was,  &c. 

Gae  get  you  gane,  you  cauldrife  wooer 
Ye  sour-lookin',  cauldrife  wooer, 
I  straightway  show'd  him  to  the  door, 
Saying,  Come  nae  mair  to  woo. 
An'  wow  but  he  was,  &c. 

There  lay  a  deuk-dub  before  the  door, 
Before  the  door,  before  the  door, 
There  lay  a  deuk-dub  before  the  door, 
And  there  fell  he,  I  trowl 
An'  wow  but  he  was,  &c. 

Out  cam'  the  guidman,  and  high  he  shouted; 
Out  cam'  the  guidwife,  and  laigh  she  louted ; 
And  a'  the  toun-ncebors  were  gathcr'd  about  it; 
And  there  lay  he,  I  trow! 
And  wow  but  he  was,  &c. 

Then  out  cam'  I,  and  sneer' d  and  smil'd; 
Says  I,  My  lad,  ye're  sair  begnil'd; 
Yevc  fa'en  i'  the  dirt,  and  yere  a'  befyl'd, 
We'll  hae  nae  mair  o'  you! 
An'  wow  but  he  was,  &c 
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THE  ADVICE. 
Air— "Jo7in  Anderson,  my  jo* 

Dear  lass,  while  lads  are  plenty, 

Wale  ane  if  ye  be  wise, 
For  ance  ye're  five-an'- twenty 

But  few  will  spier  your  price; 
But  few  will  spier  your  price,  Jean, 

.An'  mind  ye'll  find  it  sae, 
For  the  witch'ry  o'  your  cheeks  an'  ecilj 

Will  rapidly  decay. 

I  ance  was  young  like  you,  Jean, 

An'  wooers  had  nae  few, 
Wha  praised  my  een  sae  blue,  Jean, 

An'  neck  o'  lily  hue; 
Yet  I,  sae  wise,  took  nae  advice, 

But  teaz'd  them  ane  an  a'; 
Sae  now  I'm  left,  o' joes  bereft, 

An'  hae  nae  choice  ava. 

When  youth  is  on  our  side,  Jean, 

A'  looks  like  fairy-land; 
Age  flings  the  curtain  wide.  Jean, 

An'  breaks  the  magic  wand. 
Ye  maun  hae  a'  lads  rich  an'  braw, 

O'  fauts  an'  failings  free; 
But  mark,  in  time,  when  in  your  primC^ 

The  fate  o'  ane  like  me. 

"Dear  aunt,  ye  counsel  kindly, 

1  thank  ye  for  the  rede; 
But  think  ua  I  act  blindly, 

Altho*  I'm  no  yet  wed. 
My  folk  wad  hae  me  tak'  the  laird, 

But  aye  my  heart  says  no! 
For  him  I  can  hae  nae  regard;— 

Young  Jamie  is  my  jo. 

"He  tells  his  love  sincerely, 

Behaves  himsel'  wi'  mense, 
For  lang  has  loe'd  me  dearly, 

Can  talk  wi'  muckle  sense. 
Tho'  dad  should  preach,  an'  minny  fleeca, 

An'  a'  my  kin  should  jeer, 
I'll  wed  wi'  nane  but  him  alane, 

To  me  than  life  mair  dear." 


THE  BLYTHSOME  BRIDAL. 

Words  by  Francis  Semplb. 
Tye  let  us  a'  to  the  bridal, 

For  there'll  be  liltin'  there; 
For  Jock's  to  be  married  to  Maggie, 

The  lass  wi'  the  gowden  hair. 
And  there'll  be  langkale  and  pottage, 

And  bannocks  o'  barley  meal ; 
And  there'll  be  gude  saut  hcrriu', 

To  relish  a  cogue  o'  gude  yill. 
Fye  let  us  a',  &c. 


And  there'll  be 

And  Will  wi' 
And  there'll  be 

And  Andrew 
And  there'll  be 

Wi'  thumless 
And  there'll  be 

And  Lawrie, 


Sandie  the  souter, 
the  muckle  mou'; 
Tarn  the  bluter, 
the  tinkler,  I  trow, 
bow-leggit  Robie, 
Katie's  guidman; 
blue-cheekit  Dobbio, 
the  laird  o'  the  land. 


And  there'll  be  sow-libber  Patie, 

And  plookie-fac'd  Wat  o'  the  mill; 
Copper-nos'd  Francie,  and  Gibbie, 

That  wins  in  the  howe  o'  the  hill. 
And  there'll  be  Alister  Sibbie, 

That  in  wi'  black  Bessie  did  mool; 
Wi'  sneevelin'  Lillie,  and  Tibbie, 

The  lass  that  sits  aft  on  the  stool. 


And  there'll  be  Judan  Maclowrle, 

And  blinkin'  daft  Barbara  Macleg 
Wi'  flae-luggit  sharnie-fac'd  Lawrie, 

And  shangie-mou'd  Halucket  Meg. 
And  there'll  be  happer-hipp'd  Nancie, 

And  fairy  fac'd  Flowrie  b3r  name, 
Muck  Maudie,  and  fat-luggit  Girzzie, 

The  lass  wi'  the  gowden  wame. 

And  there'll  be  Girnagain  Gibbie, 

And  his  glaikit  wife  Jenny  Bell, 
And  misle-shinn'd  Mungo  Macapie, 

The  lad  that  was  skipper  himsel'. 
There  lads  and  lasses  in  pearlings 

Will  feast  in  the  heart  o'  the  ha'; 
On  sybows,  and  reefarts,  and  carlins, 

That  are  baith  sodden  and  raw. 

And  there'll  be  fadges  and  brochen, 

And  fouth  o'  gude  gabbocks  o'  skate, 
Towsoudie,  and  drammock,  and  crowdic, 

And  caller  nowte-feet  on  a  plate. 
And  there'll  be  partens  and  buckies, 

And  whytens  and  speldins  enew, 
And  singit  sheep-heads  and  a  haggis, 

And  scadlips  to  sup  till  ye  spew. 

And  there'll  be  gude  lapper  milk  kebbucks, 

And  sowens,  and  farlcs,  and  baps, 
Wi'  swats  and  weel-scraped  painches, 

And  brandy  in  stoups  and  in  caups; 
And  there'll  be  meal-kail  and  kustocks. 

Wi'  skink  to  sup  till  ye  rive; 
And  roasts  to  roast  on  a  brander, 

Of  flouks  that  were  taken  alive. 

Scraped  haddocks,  wilks,  dulse,  and  tannic, 

And  a  mill  o'  gude  sneeshin'  to  pvce; 
When  weary  wi'  eatin'  and  drmkin', 

We'll  rise  up  and  dance  till  we  dec, 
Fy  let  us  a'  to  the  bridal, 

For  there'll  be  liltin'  there, 
For  Jock's  to  be  married  to  Maggia, 

The  lass  wi'  the  gowden  hair. 


JENNY  DANG  THE  WEAVES. 

At  Willie's  wedding  on  the  green, 

The  lasses,  bonny  witches! 
Were  a'  drest  out  in  aprons  clean, 

And  braw  white  Sunday  mutches. 
Auld  Maggie  bade  the  lads  tak'  tent, 

But  Jock  would  not  believe  her; 
But  soon  the  fool  his  folly  kent, 
For  Jenny  dang  the  Weaver. 

And  Jenny  dang,  Jenny  dang, 

Jenny  dang  the  Weaver; 
But  soon  the  fool  his  folly  kent, 
For  Jenny  dang  the  Weaver. 

At  ilka  country  dance  or  reel, 

Wi'  her  he  would  be  bobbing; 
When  she  sat  down— then  he  sat  down, 

And  to  her  would  be  gabbing; 
Where'er  she  gaed,  baith  butt  and  ben, 

The  coof  would  never  leave  her; 
Aye  kecklin'  like  a  clocking  hen, 

But  Jenny  dang  the  Weaver. 
Jenny  dang,  &c. 

Quo'  he,  My  lass,  to  speak  my  mind, 

In  troth  I  necdna  swither; 
You've  bonny  een,  and  if  you're  kind, 

I'll  never  seek  anither. 
He  humm'd  and  haw'd,  the  lass  cried,  Peughl 

And  bade  the  coof  no  deave  her; 
Syne  snapt  her  fingers,  lap,  and  leugh, 

And  dang  the  silly  Weaver. 
Jenny  dang,  &c 
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WHAT  CAN  A  YOUNG  LASSIE. 

Words  by  Burns. 

What  can  a  young  lassie, 
What  shall  a  young  lassie, 
"What  can  a  young  lassie 

Do  wi'  an  auld  man  ? 
Bad  luck  on  the  penny 
That  tempted  my  minnie 
To  sell  her  poor  Jenny 

For  siller  and  Ian'. 

He's  always  compleenin', 
Frae  mornin'  to  e'enin', 
He  hoasts  and  he  hirples 

The  weary  day  lang. 
He's  doil't  and  he's  dozin', 
His  bluid  it  is  frozen ; 
O,  drearie's  the  night 

Wi'  a  crazy  auld  man. 

He  hums  and  he  hankers, 
He  frets  and  he  cankers; 
I  never  can  please  him, 

Do  a'  that  I  can. 
He"s  peevish,  and  jealous 
Of  a'  the  young  fellows ; 
O,  dool  on  the  day 

I  met  wi'  an  auld  man. 

My  auld  auntie  Katie 
Upon  me  takes  pity, 
I'll  do  my  endeavour 

To  follow  her  plan— 
I'll  cross  him  and  wreck  himf 
Until  1  heart-break  him, 
And  then  his  auld  brass 

Will  buy  me  a  new  pan. 

KATE  DALRYMPLE. 

Words  by  William  Watt.    Air— "Jingttn''  Johnnie." 
In  a  wee  cot  house  far  across  the  muir, 

Whaur  peaseweeps,  plovers,  and  whaups  cry 
dreary, 
There  lived  an  auld  maid  for  mony  lang  years, 

Wham  ne'er  a  wooer  did  e'er  ca'  dearie. 
A  lanely  lass  was  Kate  Da'rymple, 
A  thrifty  quean  was  Kate  Da'rymple, 
Nae  music  except  the  clear  burnie's  wimple, 
Was  heard  round  the  dwelling  o'  Kate  Da'rymple. 

Her  face  had  a  smack  o'  the  gruesome  and  grim, 
That  did  frae  the  fash  o'  a'  wooers  defend  her; 
Her  lang  Roman  nose  nearly  met  wi'  her  chin, 
And  brang  folks  in  mind  o'  the  auld  witch  of 
Endor. 
A  wiggle  in  her  walk  had  Kate  Da'rymple, 
A  snivel  in  her  talk  had  Kate  Da'rymple, 
And  mony  a  cornelian  and  cairngorum  pimple, 
Did  shine  on  the  din  face  o'  Kate  Da'rymple. 

She  span  tarry  woo'  the  hale  winter  through, 

For  Kate  ne'er  was  lazy,  but  eident  and  thrifty; 
She  wrought  'mang  the  peats,  coil'd  the  hay,  shore 
the  corn, 
And  supported  hersel'  by  her  ain  hard  shift  aye. 
But  ne'er  a  lover  cam'  to  Kate  Da'rymple, 
For  beauty  and  tocher  wanted  Kate  Da'rymple, 
Unheeded  was  the  quean  by  baith  gentle  and 

simple, 
A  blank  in  existence  seem'd  Kate  Da'rymple. 

,But  mony  are  the  ups  and  the  downs  in  life, 
When  the  dice-box  o'  fate's  jumbled  tapsal- 
tcerie : 
Sae  Kate  fell  heiress  to  a  rich  frien's  estate, 
An'  nae  langer  for  wooers  had  she  caure  to 
weary. 


The  squire  cam'  a  wooin*  soon  to  Kate  Da'rymple, 
The  priest,    scrapin',    bowin',    fan'    out    Kate 

Da'rymple, 
An'  on  ilk  wooer's  face  was  seen  love's  smilin' 

dimple, 
Sae  now  she's  nae  langer  Kate—but  Miss  Dal- 

rymple. 

Her  auld  cutty  stool  that  she  used  at  her  wheel, 
Is  flung  by  for  the  saft  gilded  sofa  sae  gaudy; 
An'  now  she's  array'd  in  her  silks  and  brocade, 
An'  can  bark  now  for  ruffs  and  muffs  wi'  ony 
lady. 
But  still  an  unco  fash  aye  to  Kate  Da'rymple, 
Was  dress  an'  party  clash  aye  to  Kate  Da'rymple; 
She  thocht  a  half-marrow,  bred  in  line  mair  simple, 
Wad  be  a  far  fitter  match  for  Kate  Da'rymple. 

She  aftentimes  thocht,  when  she  dwelt  by  hersel', 
She  could  wed  Willie  Speedyspool,  the  sarkin 

weaver, 
An'  now  unto  Will  she  the  secret  did  tell, 
Wha  for  love,  or  for  interest,  did  kindly  receive 

her. 
He  flang  by  his  heddles  soon  for  Kate  Da'rymple, 
He  burnt  a'  his  treddles  down  for  Kate  Da'rymple, 
Though  his  right  e'e  doth  skellie,  and  his  right  leg 

doth  limp  ill, 
He's  won  the  heart,  and  got  the  hand  o*  Kate 

Da'rymple. 


BARROCHAN  JEAN. 

Words  by  Tannahill.    Air — "Johnnie  M'Gill." 
'Tis  ha'ena  ye  heard,  man,  o'  Barrochan  Jean? 

And  ha'ena  ye  heard,  man,  o' Barrochan  Jean? 
How  death  and  starvation  came  o'er  the  hale 

nation. 
She  wrought  sic  mischief  wi'  her  twa  pawky  eeiL 
The  lads  and  the  lasses  were  deeing  In  dizzens, 

The  tane  kill'd  wi'  love,  and  the  tither  wi'  spleen. 
The  ploughing,  the  sawing,  the  shearing,  the 
m  awing, 
A'  wark  was  forgotten  for  Barrochan  Jean ! 

Frae  the  south  and  the  north,  o'er  the  Tweed  and 
i he  Forth, 

Sic  coming  and  ganging  there  never  was  seen; 
The  comers  were  cheery,  the  gangers  were  blearie, 

Despairing,  or  hoping  for  Barrochan  Jean. 

The  carlins  at  hame  were  a'  givning  and  granins, 

The  bairns  were  a'  greeting  frae  mornin'  till 

e'en;  [sowdic, 

They  gat  naething  for  crowdy  but  runts  boil't  to 
For  naething  gat  growing  for  Barrochan  Jean. 

The  doctors  declared  it  was  past  their  descriving, 
The  ministers  said  'twas  a  judgment  for  sin; 

But  they  looked  sae  blae,  and  their  hearts  wcr3 
sae  wae, 
I  was  sure  they  were  deeing  for  Barrochan  Jean. 

The  burns  on  road-sides  were  a'  dry  wi'  their 
drinking, 
Yet  a'  wadna  slockenthe  drouth  o'  their  skin; 
A'  around  the  peat-stacks,  and  alang  the  dyKc- 
backs, 
E'en  the  winds  were  a'  sighing,  "  Sweet  Bar- 
rochan Jean !" 

The  timmer  ran  done  wi'  the  making  o'  coffins, 
Kirkyards  o'  their  sward  were  a'howkitfu' clean, 

Dead  lovers  were  packit  like  herring  in  barrels, 
Sic  thousands  were  deeing  for  Barrochan  Jean. 

But  mony  brawthanks  to  the  Laird  o'  Glen-Brodie, 
The  grass  owre  their  graffs  is  now  bonnie  and 
green ; 

He  sta'  the  proud  heart  o'  ourwanton  young  leddie, 
And  spoil'd  a'  the  charm  o'  her  twa  pawky  e'en. 
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TAM    GLEN. 

Words  by  Burns. 
My  heart  is  a  breaking,  dear  Tittie, 

Some  counsel  unto  me  come  len'  j 
To  anger  them  a*  is  a  pity, 

But  what  will  I  do  wi'  Tarn  Glen  ? 

I'm  thinking  wi*  sic  a  braw  fallow, 
In  puirtith  I  might  mak'  a  fen'; 

What  care  I  in  riches  to  wallow, 
If  I  mauna  marry  Tarn  Glen  ? 

There's  Lowrie  the  Laird  o'  Drumeller, 
Gude  day  to  you,  brute,  he  comes  ben; 

He  brags  and  he  blaws  o'  his  siller, 
But  when  will  he  dance  like  Tarn  Glen? 

My  minnie  does  constantly  deave  me, 
And  bids  me  beware  o'  young  men ; 

They  flatter,  she  says,  to  deceive  me — 
But  wha  can  think  sae  o'  Tarn  Glen? 

My  daddie  says,  gin  I'll  forsake  him, 
He'll  gie  me  guid  bunder  merks  tenj 

But  if  it's  ordain'd  I  maun  tak'  him, 
0,  wha  will  I  get  but  Tarn  Glen? 

Yestreen,  at  the  Valentines  dealin', 
My  heart  to  my  mou'  gied  a  sten; 

For  thrice  I  drew  ane  without  failin',- 
And  thrice  it  was  written—Tarn  Gleo. 

The  last  Halloween  I  was  waukin' 
My  drookit  sark-sleeve,  as  ye  ken, 

His  likeness  cam'  up  the  house  stauldn', 
And  the  very  grey  breeks  o'  Tarn  Glen. 

Come,  counsel,  dear  Tittie,  don't  tarry  j 
I'll  gie  ye  my  bonnie  black  hen, 

Gif  ye  will  advise  me  to  marry 
The  lad  I  lo'e  dearly,  Tam  Glen. 

WOO'D  AND  MARRIED  AND  A'. 

The  bride  she  cam'  out  o'  the  byre, 
An'  O  as  she  dighted  her  checks ! 
Sirs,  I'm  to  be  married  the  night, 

An'  have  neither  blankets  nor  sheets, 
Have  neither  blankets  nor  sheets, 

Nor  barely  a  coverlet  too ; 
The  bride  that  has  a'  thing  to  borrow 
Has  e'en  right  muckle  ado. 
Woo'd  and  married  and  a', 

Woo'd  and  married  and  a  ; 
And  is  she  nae  very  well  off 
That  is  woo'd  and  married  ana  a'.* 

Out  spake  the  auld  guidman, 

As  he  cam'  in  frae  the  pleugh; 
"0  dochter,  haud  your  tongue, 

And  ye's  get  gear  enough ; 
The  stirk  that  stands  in  the  byre, 

And  our  braw  cowte  forbye, 
Keep  up  your  heart,  my  lass, 

Ye's  hae  baith  horse  and  kye." 

The  mither  she  spake  neist, 

"  What  needs  sae  meikle  pride? 
I  hadna  a  plack  in  my  pouch 

Tnat  night  I  was  a  bride; 
My  gown  was  linsey-woolsey, 

And  petticoats  only  twa; 
An'  ye  hae  ribbons  an'  buskins, 

What  wad  ye  be  at  ava?" 

Out  spake  the  bride's  brither 

As  he  cam'  in  wi'  the  kye ; 
"Poor  Willie  wad  ne'er  hae  ta'en  yo 

Had  he  kent  ye  as  weel  as  I; 

•  These  four  lines  are  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  verst, 


For  ye're  baith  proud  and  saucy, 
And  no  for  a  poor  man's  wife; 

Gin  I  canna  get  a  better, 
1'se  ne'er  take  ane  i'  my  life.'' 

The  bridegroom  he  spake  neist, 

And  he  spake  up  wi'  pride: 
"'Twas  no  for  gowd  or  gear, 

I  sought  you  for  my  bride ; 
I'll  be  prouder  o'  you  at  hame, 

Altho'  our  haddin'  be  sma\ 
Than  gin  I  had  Kate  o'  the  Croft, 

Wi'  her  pearlins  and  brooches  and  aV 


BESS  THE  GAWKIE. 
Words  by  Rev.  James  Moirhead,  Urr,  Galloway. 

Blytiie  young  Bess  to  Jean  did  say, 

Will  ye  gang  to  yon  sunny  brae, 

Where  flocks  do  feed,  and  shepherds  stray, 

And  sport  a  while  wi'  Jamie. 
Na,  na,  dear  lass,  we'll  no  gang  there, 
Nor  yet  o'  Jamie  ha'e  a  care, 
We'll  tak'  a  walk  some  ither  where, 

For  he's  ta'en  up  wi'  Maggie. 

For  hark,  and  I  will  tell  you  lass, 
Did  I  not  see  your  Jamie  pass, 
Wi'  muckle  blytheness  in  his  face, 

Gaun  ower  the  muir  to  Maggie. 
I  wat  he  ga'e  her  mony  a  kiss, 
And  Maggie  took  them  nae  amiss; 
'Tween  ilka  smack  pleased  her  wi'  this, 

"That  Bess  was  but  a  gawkie.*' 

"  For  when  a  civil  kiss  I  seek, 

She  turns  her  head,  and  thraws  her  chock, 

And  for  an  hour  she'll  scarcely  6peak, 

Wha'd  no  ca'  her  a  gawkie? 
But  sure  my  Maggie  has  mair  sense, 
She'd  gi'e  a  score  without  offence, 
Sae  gi'e  me  ane  unto  the  mense, 

And  ye  shall  be  my  dawtie." 

"  0,  Jamie,  ye  hae  mony  ta'en, 
But  I  will  never  stand  for  ane 
Or  twa,  when  we  do  meet  again, 

Sae  ne'er  think  me  a  gawkie.' 
"Ah,  na,  na,  lass,  that  canna  be, 
Sic  thoughts  as  these  are  far  frae  me, 
Or  ony  thy  sweet  face  that  see, 

E'er  to  think  thee  a  gawkie." 

But  whisht,  nae  mair  o'  this  we'll  speak 
For  yonder  Jamie  does  us  meet, 
Instead  of  Meg  he  kiss'd  sae  sweet, 

I  trow  he  likes  the  gawkie. 
"0  dear,  young  Bessie,  is  this  you? 
I  scarcely  kenn'd  your  gown  sae  new, 
I  think  you've  got  it  wat  wi'  dew," 

Says  Bess,  "That's  like  a  gawkie." 

"It's  wat  wi'  dew,  and  will  get  rain, 
And  I'll  get  gowns  when  it  is  gane, 
Sae  ye  may  gang  the  gate  ye  came, 

And  tell  it  to  your  dawtie." 
The  guilt  appear'd  on  Jamie's  cheek, 
He  cried,  "  O  cruel  maid,  but  sweet, 
If  I  should  gang  anither  gate, 

I  ne'er  could  meet  my  dawtie." 

The  lasses  fast  frae  him  they  flew, 
And  left  puir  Jamie  sair  to  rue, 
That  ever  Maggie's  face  he  knew, 

Or  yet  ca'd  Bess  a  gawkie. 
As  they  gaed  ower  the  muir  they  sang, 
Till  hills  and  dales  wi'  echoes  rang, 
Arid  Jamie  heard  it  wi*  a  pang, 

"Gang  ower  the  muir  to  Maggie.". 
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THE  MILLER. 
Words  fey  Sir  John  Clerk.    Air—*'  The  BOUer.* 

0!  merry  may  the  maid  be, 

That  marries  wi'  the  miller, 
For  foul  day  and  fair  day 

He's  aye  bringing  till  her.  fc 

He's  aye  a  penny  in  his  purse, 

For  dinner  and  for  supper; 
An'  gin  she  please,  a  guid  fat  chceso, 

And  lumps  o'  yellow  butter. 

When  Jamie  first  did  woo  me, 

I  spier'd  what  was  his  calling, 
11  Fair  maid,"  says  he,  "  0 !  come  and  soe, 

Ye're  welcome  to  my  dwalling.** 
Tho'  I  was  shy,  yet  I  could  spy 

The  truth  o'  what  he  told  me ; 
And  that  his  house  was  warm  and  couth, 

And  room  in  it  to  hold  me. 

Behind  the  door  a  bag  o1  meal, 

And  in  the  kist  was  plenty 
O'  guid  hard  cakes  his  mother  bakes, 

And  bannocks  were  na  scanty ; 
A  guid  fat  sow,  a  sleeky  cow, 

"Was  stannin'  in  the  byre, 
While  lazy  puss  wi*  mealy  mouSO 

Was  playing  at  the  fire. 

Guid  signs  are  these,  my  mither  says, 

And  bids  me  tak'  the  miller; 
For  foul  day  an'  fair  day, 

He's  aye  bringing  till  her. 
For  meal  and  maut  she  doesna  want, 

Nor  onything  that's  dainty, 
And  now  and  then  a  kecklin'  hen, 

To  lay  her  eggs  in  plenty. 

In  winter,  when  the  wind  and  rain 

Blaws  o'er  the  house  and  byre; 
He  sits  beside  a  clean  hearthstane, 

Before  a  rousing  fire. 
His  canty  wife  has  a'  things  right, 

A  supper  warm  and  sappy ; 
Wha'd  be  a  king,  a  petty  thing, 

When  a  miller  lives  sae  happy. 


THE  LASSES  A'  LEUGH. 

The  lasses  a'  leugh,  and  the  carlin  flate, 
But  Maggie  was  sitting  fu'  eerie  and  blate, 
The  auld  silly  gawkie,  she  couldna  contain, 
How  brawly  she  was  kiss'd  yestreen. 

Kiss'd  yestreen,  kiss'd  yestreen, 
How  brawly  she  was  kiss'd  yestreen; 
She  blether'd  it  round  to  her  fae  and  her  frien', 

How  brawly  she  was  kiss'd  yestreen. 

She  loosed  the  white  napkin  frae  'bout  her  dun 

neck, 
And  cried,  The  big  sorrow  tak'  lang  Geordie  Fleck ; 
D'ye  see  what  a  scart  *E  gat  frae  a  preen, 
By  his  towsling  and  kissing  at  me  yestreen. 

At  me  yestreen,  at  me  yestreen, 
By  his  towsling  and  kissing  at  me  yestreen; 
I  canna  conceive  what  the  fellow  could  mean, 

By  kissing  sae  nieikle  at  me  yestreen. 

Then  she  pu'd  up  her  sleeve,  and  shawed  a  blae 

mark, 
Quoth  she,  I  gat  that  frae  young  Davy,  our  clerk; 
But  the  creature  had  surely  forgat  himsel'  clean 
WThcn  he  nipp'd  me  sae  hard  for  a  kiss  yestreen, 

For  a  kiss  yestreen,  for  a  kiss  yestreen, 
When  he  nipp'd  me  sae  hard  for  a  kiss  yestreen; 
I  wonder  what  keepit  my  nails  frae  his  een, 

When  he  nipp'd  me  sae  hard  for  a  kiss  yestreen. 


Then  she  held  up  her  cheek,  and  cried,  Foul  fa 

the  laird, 
Just  look  what  1  gat  wi'  his  black  birsie  beard! 
The  vile  filthy  body!  was  e'er  the  like  seen? 
To  rub  me  sae  sair  for  a  kiss  yestreen, 

For  a  kiss  yestreen,  for  a  ki>s  yestreen, 
To  rub  me  sae  sair  for  a  kiss  yestreen ; 
I'm  sure  that  nae  woman  o'  judgment  need  green, 

To  be  rubbed,  like  me,  for  a  kiss  yestreen. 

Syne  she  tanld  what  grand  offers  she  aften  had 

had, 
But  wad  she  tak'  a  man  ?  na,  she  wasna  sae  mad ; 
For  the  whole  o'  the  sex  she  cared  no  a  preen, 
And  she  hated  the  way  she  was  kiss'd  yestreen, 

She  was  kiss'd  yestreen,  she  was  kiss'd  yestreen, 
And  she  hated  the  way  she  was  kiss'd  yestreen  ; 
'Twas  a  mercy  that  naething  mair  serious  had 
been, 

For  it's  dangerous,  whyles,  to  be  kiss'd  at  e'en. 


A»  BODY'S  LIKE  TO  BE  MARRIED  BUT  ME. 

As  Jenny  sat  down  wi'  her  wheel  by  the  fire, 
An'  thought  o'  the  time  that  was  fast  fleein'  by  her, 
She  said  to  hersel',  wi'  a  heavy  hoch  hie, 
Oh !  a'  body's  like  to  be  married  but  me. 

My  youthfu'  companions  are  a'  wed  awa\ 
And  though  I've  had  wooers  mysel'  ane  or  twa; 
Yet  a  lad  to  my  mind  I  ne'er  yet  could  see ; 
Oh!  a'  body's  like  to  be  married  but  me. 

There's  Lowrie,  the  lawyer,  would  hae  me  fu'  fain, 
Wha  has  baith  a  house  an'  a  yard  o'  his  ain; 
But  before  I'd  gang  to  it  I  rather  would  dee, 
A  wee  stumping  body !  he'll  never  get  me. 

There's  Dickie,  my  cousin,  frae  Lunnun  cam'  down, 
Wi'  fine  yellow  buckskins  that  dazzled  the  town; 
But,  puir  deevil,  he  got  ne'er  a  blink  o'  my  e'e: 
Oh!  a'  body's  like  to  be  married  but  me. 

But  I  saw  a  lad  by  yon  sanghie  burn  side, 
Wha  weel  wad  deserve  ony  queen  for  his  bride; 
Gin  I  had  my  will  soon  his  ain  I  wad  be : 
Oh!  a'  body's  like  to  be  married  but  me. 

I  gied  him  a  look,  as  a  kind  lassie  should, 
My  friens,  if  they  kenn'd  it,  would  surely  run  wud: 
For  tho'  bonnie  and  guid,  he's  no  worth  a  bawbee; 
Oh !  a'  body's  like  to  be  married  but  me. 

'Tis  hard  to  tak'  shelter  behint  a  laigh  dyke, 
'Tis  hard  for  to  tak'  ane  we  never  can  like, 
'Tis  hard  for  to  leave  ane  we  fain  wad  be  wi', 
Yet  it's  harder  that  a'  should  be  married  but  me. 


MEDLEY  No.  1. 

Was  ne'er  in  Scotland  heard  or  seen 

Sic  dancin'  and  deray, 
As  at  Patie's  wedding  on  the  green 

To  bonnie  Mary  Gray. 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonnie  bride, 

Quo'  the  wife  ayont  the  fire, 
And  leave  the  rock  and  wee  pickle  tow, 

And  the  mucking  o'  Geordie's  byre. 

First  four-and-twenty  fiddlers  cam', 

Wi'  Piper  Rob  the  Ranter; 
He  made  them  fain  to  follow  him 

When  he  blew  up  his  chanter 
Fye  let  us  to  tijc  bridal  a'. 

Cried  bonnie  blue-ey'd  Nelly, 
For  I'll  dance  Whistle  o'er  the*  lave  o't  there 

Wi'  the  gleed  Earl  o'  Kellie. 
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Then  bonnie  Jean,  frae  Aberdeen, 

Cam'  thro'  the  Haughs  o'  Bogie; 
And  Johnnie  Fa,  cam'  in  sae  braw, 

Wi'  dainty  Kathrine  Ogie; 
And  wandering  Willie  cam'  frae  'man? 

The  birks  of  Inverrnay ; 
And  Jenny  Nettles  took  the  road 

Wi'  puir  auld  Robin  Gray. 

And  honest  auld  John  Anderson 

Cam'  tott'rin'  down  the  hill; 
And  Baintie  Bavie  he  brought  in 

The  lass  o'  Patie's  mill. 
Puir  Buncan  Gray  sigh'd  out  and  in, 

And  made  an  unco  bather, 
And  spake  o'  louping  o'er  a  linn, 

If  he  got  na  Maggie  Lauder. 

Sweet  Marion  frae  the  ewe-bughts  cam*,. 

A  gauger  cam'  frae  Fife, 
But  the  rantin'  rovin'  Highlandman 

Had  maistly  ta'en  his  life. 
Hersel'  was  Highland  shentleman, 

The  breeks  she  didna  like,  man; 
She  didna  like  the  gauger  loun, 

Nor  yet  the  turnimspik,  man. 

Frae  up  amang  the  cliffy  rocks 

Cam'  bonnie  Robin  Adair; 
And  Sandy  o'er  the  lea  hasl  eft 

The  bush  aboon  Traquair. 
The  tailor  cam'  to  clout  the  claes, 

Wi'  flaes  he  filled  the  ha'; 
But,  by  my  saul !  they  got  the  rout 

Frae  Bonald  and  Maggie  Macraw. 

At  dinner  now  they  dicht  their  mou* 

Wi'  mony  a  reeking  coggie ; 
There  was  cauld  kail  frae  Aberdeen, 

And  bannocks  frae  Strathbogie. 
And  there  was  brose  and  butter  too, 

And  muckle  store  o'  Jangkail ; 
Ye  might  hae  crack'd  a  louse  on  Maggie's  wamc, 

She  supp'd  sae  mony  pan-kail. 

A  ewie  wi*  a  crooked  horn, 

•    The  haggis  in  a  pat; 

The  kail-brose  o'  Auld  Scotland  too, 

And  herrings  laid  in  saut. 
And  Willie  brevv'd  a  peck  o'  maut 

That  set  them  a'  a  roarin'; 
The  fiddlers  rubb'd  their  fiddle-sticks, 

And  gae  them  Tullochgorum. 

Syne  Highland  folk  and  Lawland  folk, 

They  danc'd  wi'  meikle  pride; 
And  merrily  danced  the  Quaker's  wife 

Wi'  the  lads  frae  Errochside. 
Poor  Johnnie's  grey  breeks  burst  the  steeks 

And  rave  up  to  the  gavel; 
And  Jeanie  Bivor  bade  them  play 

The  catie  rade  the  padel. 

And  Tibbie  Fowler  o'  the  glen, 

Tho'  mony  lads  were  puin'  at  her, 
Fient  a  ane  wad  she  dance  wi' 

But  the  lads  o'  Gala  Water. 
But  Andrew,  wi'  his  cuttie  gun, 

He  gaed  her  pride  a  fa'; 
The  lassie  tint  her  silken  snood 

Amang  the  pea-straw. 

The  auld  Stuarts  bade  the  fiddlers  play 

The  sow's  tail  to  Geordie; 
And  the  Border  bowmen  knock'd  them  down 

For  saying  sic  a  wordie. 
Then  Lewie  Gordonytarted  up, 

Wi'  Highland  Harry,  braw,  man: 
And  Bonald  Macdonald  fought  like  fire, 

Wi  elbows,  knees,  aud  a',  man. 


The  laddie  wi'  the  white  cockado 

He  made  an  unco  splutter; 
But  Johnnie  Cope  he  tint  a'  hope, 

And  lap  out  o'er  the  gutter. 
He  didna  like  the  lang  claymore, 

Nor  philabegs  ava,  man; 
So  affhe  ran  wi'  micht  and  main, 

Singing,  I'm  wearing  awa,  man. 

But  Willie  was  a  wanton  wag, 

He  bore  the  gree  awa; 
And  Berwick  Johnnie  skirl'd  sae  loud, 

Up  Willie,  waur  them  a'. 
When  wild  war's  deadly  blast  was  blawn, 

And  peace  returned  to  a*, 
The  pipers  a'  play'd  up,  Gude  nicht, 

And  joy  be  wi'ye  a.' 


WHAT  BO  YE  THINK  I  SULB  DO? 
I  am  a  young  man,  and  I  live  wi'  my  minnie, 

A  guid  honest  luckie,  I  trow; 
But  whenever  I  speak  o'  takin'  a  wife, 
She  aye  flies  up  in  a  lowe. 
And  what  do  ye  think  I  suld  do,  guid  folks  I 

0 !  wha  do  ye  think  I  suld  try  ? 
For  if  she  dies,  there's  naebody  Ieevin' 
To  mind  the  fowls  and  the  kye. 

There's  red-headed  Jenny  that  leeves  at  our  side,, 

At  shearin'  she  aye  dings  them  a' ; 
But  her  vera  sight  mither  canna  abide, 

And  her  a  wild  hizzie  does  ca\ 

And  what  do  ye  think,  &c. 

There's  Mrs  M'Drunky,  a  guid  widow  woman, 

For  wine-makin'  she  has  the  gree; 
At  kirnin'  her  daughter  is  surely  uncommon, 

And  either  wad  answer  for  me. 

And  what  do  ye  think,  &c 

Ely  mither  yestreen  she  pouther'd  my  head, 

Till  it  was  as  white  as  the  snaw; 
She  tuik  her  auld  mutch  and  stuffed  my  gravet, 

And  pat  in  my  breastprin  and  a'. 

And  what  do  you  think,  &c. 

"Now  gang  awa',  Jamie,  now  gang  to  the  bridal, 

Ye  ken  ye're  to  be  the  best-man, 
And  Betty  M'Huffy,  she  is  the  best-maid, 

Speak  up  to  her  now  like  a  man." 
And  what  do  you  think,  &c. 

I  gaed  to  the  bridal,  and  Betty  was  there, 
And  wow !  but  she  was  buskit  braw, 

Wi'  ribbons  and  lace,  a'  set  round  her  face, 
And  necklaces  twa  or  three  raw 

And  what  do  you  think,  &c. 

To  please  my  mither,  and  speak  up  till  her, 

Lang  I  thought  afore  I  wad  try; 
At  length  I  spier'd,  if  ever  she  heard 
That  we  had  twa  dizen  o'  kye  ? 
And  what  do  you  think  o'  me  now,  guid  folks? 

O !  keep  me  frae  Betty,  say  I; 
Wi' a  toss  o' her  head,  sheanswer'd,  "Indeed  I 
Wha  cares  for  you  or  your  kye?" 


O 


GIN  I  WERE  BUT  MARRIED. 

Ant — "Good  morrow  to  your  night-cap." 
I'se  now  a  lass  o'  thretty- three, 
As  tight  a  hizzie  as  ye'll  see ; 
Tho'  ne'er  a  laddie  ca's  on  me, 
To  tak'  me  for  his  ain,  O. 
0  gin  I  were  but  married, 

Married,  married, 
0  gin  I  were  but  married, 
It  really  would  be  fine,  0 

What  tho'  I  be  na  unco  braw, 
What  tho'  my  tocher  is  but  sma\ 
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I  like  a  man  as  weel's  them  a', 
Gift  lie  wad  but  incline,  0. 

Gin  I  were,  &c. 

I've  a  guid  caff  bed  was  never  us'd, 
Sax  pair  o'  blankets  might  be  rous'd, 
A  bin'in'  sheet  was  ne'er  abus'd, 
And  it's  fring'd  at  ilka  end,  O. 
Gin  I  were,  &c. 

I  hae  a  dainty  single  sheet, 
Twa  cods,  whilk  on  the  bolster  meet, 
And  claes  enew  to  mak'  complete 
A  beddin'  o'  the  kin',  O. 

Gin  I  were,  &c. 

I  hae  twa  gowns  o'  my  ain  mak', 
A  coft  ane  seldom  on  my  back ; 
A  guid  wheen  trenchers  for  a  rack, 
An'  bowls  enew  I'm  sure,  0. 
Gin  I  were,  &c. 

I  hae  a  guid  well-packed  kist, 
Hale  fifteen  sarks  without  a  brist, 
Four  drugget  coats,  I'm  sure  the  grist 
O'  them  is  geyan'  sraa',  O. 

*  Gin  I  were,  &c. 

Forbye  a'  this  that  I  hae  said, 
Some  siller  in  my  kist  I've  laid, 
And  I'se  a  thrifty  workin'  maid, 
Fu'  nimble  at  the  wheel,  O. 

Gin  I  were,  &c. 

O  gin  some  clever  hearty  chiel 
Would  come  an'  cleek  me  aff  the  ficl'. 
An'  tak'  me  to  a  cozie  biel', 
He'd  hae  nae  cause  to  rue,  0. 
0  gin  I  were  but  married, 

Married,  married, 
O  gin  I  were  but  married, 
It  just  would  please  my  min',  0. 

HEY!  JENNY,  COME  DOWN  TO  JOCK. 
Air— "Hey !  Jenny,  come  down  to  Jock." 
Jockey  he  cam'  here  to  woo 
On  ae  feast  day  when  we  were  fou; 
And  Jenny  put  on  her  best  array, 
When  she  heard  Jockey  was  come  that  way. 

Jenny  she  gaed  up  the  stair, 

Sae  privily  to  ehange  her  smock ; 
And  aye  sae  loud  as  her  mother  did  rair, 

Hey !  Jenny,  come  down  to  Jock! 

Jenny  she  cam'  down  the  stair, 

And  she  cam'  bobbin'  and  beckin'  ben ;  [waist, 
Her  stays  they  were  laced,  and  fu'  jimp  was  her 

And  a  braw  new-made  manco  gown. 

Jockey  took  her  by  the  hand, 
Says,  Jenny  lass,  can  ye  fancy  me  ? 

My  father  is  dead,  and  has  left  me  some  land, 
And  braw  houses  twa  or  three. 

And  I  will  gie  them  a'  to  thee ; 

Ahaith!  quo'  Jenny,  I  fear  ye  mock; 
Then  foul  fa'  me  'gin  I  scorn  thee, 

If  ye'll  be  my  Jenny,  I'll  be  your  Jock. 

Jenny  lookit  and  syne  she  leuch ; 

Ye  first  maun  get  my  mither's  consent. 
Aweel  guidwife,  and  what  say  ye  ? 

Quo'  she,  Jock,  I  am  weel  content. 

Jenny  to  her  mither  did  say, 
O!  mither,  fetch  us  ben  some  meat! 

A  piece  o'  the  butter  was  kirned  the  clny, 
That  Jockey  and  I  thegither  may  eat. 

Jockey  unto  Jenny  did  say, 

Jenny,  my  dear,  I  want  nae  meat; 
It  wasna  for  meat  that  I  came  here, 

Uut  a'  for  love  o'  you,  Jenny,  my  dear. 


Jenny  she  gaed  up  the  gate, 

Wi'  a  green  gown  as  syde  as  her  smock} 
And  aye  sae  loud  as  her  mother  did  rair, 

Vow,  sirs !  hasna  Jenny  got  Jock! 


THE  HUMOURS  OF  GLASGOW  FAIR. 
Air—  "Cries  of  Edinburgh." 

0,  the  sun  frae  the  eastward  was  peeping, 

And  braid  through  the  winnocks  did  stare, 
When  Willie  cried— Tam,  are  you  sleeping? 

Mak'  haste,  man,  and  rise  to  the  fair; 
For  the  lads  and  lasses  are  thranging, 

And  a'  body's  now  in  a  steer; 
Fye,  haste  ye,  and  let  us  be  ganging, 

Or,  faith,  we'll  be  langsome  I  fear. 
Lilt  te  turan  an  uran,  &c. 

Then  Tam  he  got  up  in  a  hurry, 

And  wow  but  he  made  hirnsel1  snod, 
For  a  pint  o'  milk  brose  he  did  worry, 

To  mak'  him  mair  teugh  for  the  road. 
On  his  head  his  blue  bonnet  he  slippet, 

His  whip  o'er  his  shouther  he  flang, 
And  a  clumsy  oak  cudgel  he  grippet, 

On  purpose  the  loons  for  to  bang. 
Lilt  te  turan  an  uran,  &c. 

Now  Willcck  had  faysted  wi'  Jenny, 

For  she  was  a  braw  canty  queen, 
Word  gade  she  had  a  gay  penny, 

For  whilk  Willie  fondly  did  green. 
Now  Tam  he  was  blaming  the  liquor 

Yae  night  he  had  got  hirnsel'  fou, 
And  trysted  gleed  Maggie  Mac  Vicar, 

And  faith  he  thought  shame  for  to  ruo. 
Lilt  te  turan  an  uran,  &c. 

The  carles,  fu'  codgie,  sat  cocking 

Upon  their  white  nags  and  their  brown; 
Wi'  snuffing,  and  laughing,  and  joking, 

They  soon  canter'd  into  the  town. 
'Twas  there  was  the  funning  and  sporting, 

Eh !  what  a  swarm  o'  braw  folk, 
Eowly  powly,  wild  beasts,  wheel  o'  fortune. 

Sweety  Stan's,  Master  Punch,  and  Black  Jock, 
Lilt  te  turan  an  uran,  &c. 

Now  Willock  and  Tam,  gayan  bouzy, 

By  this  time  had  met  wi'  their  joes, 
Consented  wi'  Gibbie  and  Susy 

To  gang  awa'  down  to  the  shows; 
'Twas  there  was  the  fiddling  and  drumming, 

Sic  a  crowd,  they  could  scarcely  get  through, 
Fiddles,  trumpets,  and  organs  a'  bumming; — 

0,  Sirs,  what  a  hully  baloo. 

Lilt  te  turan  an  uran,  Ac. 

Then  hie  to  the  tents  at  the  paling 

Weel  theekit  wi'  blankets  and  mats, 
And  deals  seated  round  like  a  tap -room, 

Supported  on  stanes  and  on  pats; 
The  whisky  like  water  they're  selling; 

And  porter  as  sma'  as  their  yill, — 
And  aye  as  ye're  pouring  they're  telling, 

Troth,  dear,  it's  just  sixpence  the  gill! 
Lilt  te  turan  an  uran,  &c. 

Says  Meg — See  yon  beast  wi'  the  claes  on't| 

Wi'  the  face  o't  as  black  as  the  soot; 
Preserve's!  it  has  fingers  and  taes  on't — 

Eh,  lass,  it's  an  unco  like  brute' 
0,  woman,  but  ye  are  a  gomeral, 

To  mak'  sic  a  won'er  at  that, 
D'.vu  na  ken,  daft  gowk,  that's  a  mongrel, 

That's  bred  'twixt  a  dog  and  a  cat. 
Lilt  te  turan  an  uran,  &c. 
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gee  yon  supple  jade  how  she's  dancing, 

Wi'  the  white  ruffled  breeks  and  red  shoon, 
Frae  tap  to  the  tae  she's  a  glancing 

Wi'  gowd,  and  a  feather  aboon,— 
My  troth,  she's  a  braw  decent  kimmer 

As  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  fair; 
Her  decent !  quo'  Meg,  she's  some  limraer, 

Or,  faith,  she  would  never  be  there. 
Lilt  te  turan  an  uran,  «fec. 

Now  Gibbie  was  wanting  a  toothfu', 

Says  he,  I'm  right  tired  o'  the  fun, 
D'ye  think  we'd  be  the  waur  o'  a  mouthfu' 

O  gude  nappy  yill  and  a  bun  ? 
Wi'  a:  my  heart,  says  Tarn,  feth  I'm  willing,— 

Tis  best  to  water  the  corn ; 
By  jing  I've  a  bonny  white  shilling, 

And  a  saxpence  that  ne'er  saw  the  morn. 
Lilt  te  turan  an  uran,  &c. 

Before  they  got  out  o'  the  bustle, 

Poor  Tam  got  his  fairing,  I  trow, 
7'or  a  stick  at  the  ging'bread  played  whistle, 

And  knocked  him  down  like  a  cow; 
Says  Tam,  Wha  did  that?  deil  confound  them,- 

Fair  play,  let  me  win  at  the  loon ; 
And  he  whirled  his  stick  round  and  round  him, 

And  swore  like  a  very  dragoon. 
Lilt  te  turan  an  uran,  &c. 

Then  next  for  a  house  they  gade  glowring, 

Whare  they  might  get  wetting  their  raou'. 
Says  Meg— Here's  a  house  keeps  a  pouring, 

Wi'  the  sign  o'  the  muckle  black  cow. 
A  cow!  quo'  Jenny;  ye  gawky, 

Preserve  us!  but  ye've  little  skill; 
Yc  liuveral,  did  ye  e'er  see  a  hawky 

Like  that— look  again  and  ye'll  see  its  a  bill. 
Lilt  te  turan  an  uran,  &c. 

Jnt  just  as  they  darken'd  the  entry, 

Says  Willie— We're  now  far  aneugh, 
I  see  its  a  house  for  the  gentry, — 

Let's  gang  to  the  sign  o'  the  Pleuch. 
Na,  faith,  says  Gibbie,  we'se  better 

Gae  dauner  to  auld  Luckie  Gunn's, 
For  there  Pm  to  meet  wi'  my  father 

And  auld  uncle  Jock  o'  the  Whins. 
Lilt  te  turan  an  uran,  &c. 

Now  thpy  a*  in  Luckie's  had  landed, 

Twa  rounds  at  the  bicker  to  try, 
The  whisky  and  yill  round  was  handed, 

And  baps  in  great  bourocks  did  lie. 
Blind  Alick  the  fiddler  was  trysted, 

And  he  was  to  handle  the  bow; 
On  a  big  barrel  head  he  was  hoisted, 

To  keep  himsel'  out  o'  the  row. 

Lilt  te  turan  an  uran,  &c 

\6.  ye  seen  sic  a  din  and  gafaaing, 

Sic  hooching  and  dancing  was  there; 
oic  rugging,  and  riving,  and  drawing 

Was  ne'er  seen  before  in  a  fair. 
For  Tam,  he  wi'  Maggie  was  wheeling, 

And  he  gied  sic  a  terrible  loup, 
Tiat  his  head  cam'  a  thump  on  the  ceiling, 

And  he  cam'  down  wi'  a  dump  on  his  doupv 
Lilt  te  turan  an  uran,  &c. 
I 
Now  they  ate  and  they  drank  till  their  bellies 

Were  bent  like  the  head  o'  a  drum, 

yne  they  raise,  and  they  capered  like  fillies. 

Whene'er  that  the  fiddle  played  bum. 

i'  dancing  they  now  were  grown  weary, 

And  scarcely  were  able  to  stan', 

>  they  took  to  the  road  a'  fu'  cheery, 
1    As  day  was  beginning  to  dawn. 
Lilt  te  turan  au  uran,  &c. 


THE  KTSS  AHINT  THE  DOOT*. 

There's  meikle  bliss  in  ae  fond  kiss, 
Whyles  mair  than  in  a  score; 

But  wae  betak'  the  stouin'  smack, 
I  took  ahint  the  door.* 
"0  laddie,  whisht  1  for  sic  a  fright 

I  ne'er  was  in  afore, 
Fu'  brawly  did  my  mither  hear 

The  kiss  ahint  the  door." 
The  wa's  are  thick,  ye  needna  fear, 

But  gin  they  jeer  an'  mock, 
I'll  swear  it  was  a  startit  cork, 

Or  wyte  the  rusty  lock. 
We  stappit  ben,  while  Maggie's  face 

Was  like  a  lowin'  coal; 
And  as  for  me  I  could  hae  crept 

Into  a  rabbit's  hole. 
The  mither  lookt,  sa'fF's  how  she  iookt! 

Thae  mithers  are  a  bore,         • 
An'  gleg  as  ony  cat  to  hear 

A  kiss  ahint  the  door. 
•   The  douce  guidman,  though  he  was  there. 

As  weel  micht  been  in  Rome, 
For  by  the  fire  he  fuff'd  his  pipe, 

And  never  fash'd  his  thoom. 
But  titt'rin'  in  a  corner  stood 

The  gawky  sisters  four, 
A  winter's  nicht  for  me  they  micht, 

Hae  stood  ahint  the  door. 
"  How  daur  you  tak'  sic  freedoms  here?" 

The  bauld  guidwife  began. 
Wi'  that  a  foursome  yell  gat  up— 

I  to  my  heels  an'  ran. 
A  besom  whiskit  by  my  lug, 

An'  dishclouts  half  a  score; 
Catch  me  again,  though  tidgin'  fain, 

At  kissin'  'hint  the  door. 
*  These  four  lines  are  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  vcrcd 
I  HA'E  LOST  MY  LOVE. 
Words  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

I  ha'e  lost  my  love,  an'  I  dinna  ken  how$ 

I  ha'e  lost  my  love,  an'  I  caiena ; 
For  laith  will  I  be  just  to  lie  down  an'  dee, 

And  to  sit  down  and  greet  wad  be  bairnly ; 
But  a  screed  o'  ill  nature  I  canna  weel  help 

At  having  been  guidit  unfairly  ; 
An'  weel  wad  I  like  to  gi'e  women  a  skelp, 

An'  yerk  their  sweet  haffets  fu'  yarely. 

Oh !  plague  on  the  limraers,  sae  sly  an'  demure, 

As  pawkie  as  deils  wi'  their  smiling, 
As  fickle  as  winter,  in  sunshine  and  shower, 

The  hearts  of  a'  mankind  beguiling ; 
As  sour  as  December,  as  soothing  as  May, 

To  suit  their  ain  ends  never  doubt  them  ; 
Their  ill  fau'ts  I  couldna  tell  ower  in  a  day, 

But  their  beauty's  the  warst  thing  about  them ! 

Ay,  that's  what  sets  up  the  hale  warld  in  a  lowe — 

Makes  kingdoms  to  rise  an'  expire  ; 
Man's  might  is  nae  mair  than  a  flaughten  o'  tow, 

Opposed  to  a  bleeze  o'  reid  fire  ! 
'Twas  woman  at  first  made  creation  to  bend, 

And  of  nature's  prime  lord  made  the  pillow  j 
An'  'tis  her  that  will  bring  this  ill  world  to  an  end-  - 

An'  that  will  be  seen  an'  heard  tell  o'. 


SAWNEY  GRANT'S  ADVENTURES  IN 
GLASGOW. 
AlR, — "Johnnie  Cope* 
Her  nainsel'  come  frae  ta  liielan'  hill, 
Ta  ponny  town  o'  Glasgow  till ; 
But  o'  Glasgow  she's  koten  her  pelly  fill, 
She'll  no  forget  t'is  twa  tree  mornin'. 
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She'll  meet  Shony  Ci'ant,  her  ceosin's"  son, 
An'  Tuncan,  an'  Toukal,  an'  Tonal  Cunn, 
An'  twa  free  raae,  Cot  she  haet  sic  fun, 
But  she'll  turn't  oot  a  sad,  sad  mornin', 

Says  Shony  Crant,  "  A  shill  she'll  hae, 
O'  ta  feva  cootest  usquapae." 
An'  sbe'll  pochtet  a  shill,  an'  twa  tree  mae, 
So  she'll  trank  till  ta  fera  neist  mornin'. 

She'll  sat,  an'  she'll  trank,  an'  she'll  roar,  an'  she'll 
An'  aye  for  ta  shill  ta  pell  she'll  ran^,  |_san&» 

An'  she'll  mate  sic  a  tin  t'at  a  man  she'll  prang, 
An'  she'll  say't— Co  home  tis  mornin'. 

Ta  man  she  hat  on  ta  great  pig  coat, 
An'  in  her  ban'  a  rung  she'll  cot, 
An'  a  purnin'  cruizie,  an'  she'll  say't  py  Cot, 
She'll  maun  co  to  ta  offish  in  ta  mornin'. 

She'll  say't  to  ta  man,  "Tean  deal  slien  doose™ 
An'  ta  man  she'll  say't — "Pe  unco  toose, 
Or  nelse  o'er  her  heat  she'll  come  fu'  crouse, 
So  come  awa  to  ta  offish  tis  mornin'." 

.  Ta  man  she'll  clad  on  ta  stone  her  stick, 
An'  fan  she'll  shake  her  rick-tick-tick, 
An'  fan  she'll  pe  catchet  her  hy  ta  neck, 
An'  trawri  her  to  ta  offish  in  ta  mornin'. 

Ta  mornin'  come  she'll  pe  procht  before 
Ta  shentlemans  praw,  an'  her  pones  all  sore, 
An'  ta  shentlemans  she'll  aay't,  "  You  tog,  what  for 
You'll  make  sic  a  tin  in  ta  mornin'.''' 

She'll  teuket  aff  her  ponnet,  an'  she'll  mate  her  a 
pow,  [foo ; 

An'  sbe'll  say't,  "  Please  her  Crace,  she  cot  hersci' 
But  shust  let  her  co  and  she'll  nefer  to 
Ta  like  no  more  in  ta  mornin'." 

But  fan  she'll  say't,  ta  shentlemans  -praw, 
Twa  kuinea  frae  her  sporan  she  man  traw, 
An'  she'll  roart  loot,  Te  an  diol  alia  er  craw, 
Oh  hone  O  ri  tis  mornin' ! 

She'll  say't  to  ta  shentleman's,  she'll  no  unterstoot 
What  she'll  pay  money's  for,  put  tamn  her  ploofc, 
Sbe'll  mate  ta  case  either  pad  or  coot, 
She'll  teuket  to  law  this  mornin'. 

Ta  shentleman's  she'll  say't  "Respect  to  coort, 
Or  py  ta  Lort  sbe'll  suffer  for't; 
Shust  tare  to  spoket  another  wort, 
An'  she'll  send  her  to  ta  Fisehal  in  ta  mornin'." 

Oh!  she  titna'  know  what  to  too  ava', 
But  she  never  fount  herself  so  sma', 
But  she  was  right  klat  whan  she  kot  awa', 
Frae  oot  o'  ta  offish  in  ta  mornin'. 

Oh!  fat  she  war  to  ta  hielans  pack, 
Whar  tarn'  ta  pailie  there  to  crack, 
Or  else  py  Cot  she  wa't  proket  her  pack, 
Or  kie'  her  a  tirk  in  ta  mornin'. 

An'  fat  there  was  there  her  coosin  son, 
An'  Tuncan,  an'  Toukal,  an'  Tonal  Cunn, 
An'  twa  free  mae,  Cot  she't  haet  sic  fun, 
An'  no  be  fright  for  ta  offish  in  ta  morniu'. 


THE  AULD  HIGHLANDMAN. 
AiR—"KillicJ:ranfcie" 
Ueksei/  pe  aughty  cirs  an'  twn, 

Te  twanty  tird  o'  May,  man  : 
She  twal  amang  ta  Heelan'  bills 

Apoon  the  reefer  Spey,  man. 
Tat  eir  tey  faugbt  te  Sbirramoor, 

She  first  pebeld  te  licht,  man  : 
Tey  shot  my  father  in  tat  stour,— 

A  plaguit  ve^an  spite,  muu. 


I'Ve  feucht  in  Scot! am  here  at  ham©t 

In  France  and  Sbermanie,  man: 
An'  cot  tree  tespurt  bluddy  oons 

Peyond  te  'Lantic  sea,  man. 
Put  wae  licht  on  te  nesty  gun, 

Tat  ever  she  pe  porn,  man: 
File  koot  kleymore  te  thistle  guard, 

Her  leaves  pe  never  torn,  man. 

Ae  tay  I  shot,  an'  shot,  an'  shot, 

Fan  e'er  it  kam'  my  turn,  man, 
Put  a'  te  forse  tat  I  cood  gie, 

My  powter  wadna  burn,  man; 
A  filthy  loun  kam'  wi'  his  gun, 

Eesolvt  to  too  me  harm,  manj 
An'  wi*  a  dirk  upon  her  nose 

Ke  me  a  pluddy  arm,  man. 

I  flung  my  gun  wi'  a'  my  micht, 

An'  felt  bis  neiper  teet,  man; 
Tan  trew  my  swort,  an'  at  a  straik 

Hewt  affte  haf  o's  heed,  man. 
Pe  vain  to  tell  o'  a'  my  tricks  ; 

My  oons  pe  nae  tisgrace,  man, 
Ter  no  pe  yin  pehint  my  back, 

Ter  a'  befor*  my  face,  man. 

Frae  Koman,  Saxon,  Pick,  an'  Dane, 

We  bae  cot  muckle  skaith,  man  I 
Yet  still  the  Scot  has  kept  his  ain, 

In  spite  o'  a'  their  teeth,  man. 
Ten  rouse,  my  lads,  and  fear  nae  fac, 

For  if  ye're  keen  and  true,  man, 
Although  te  French  be  sax  times  mac, 

She'll  never  konker  you,  man. 

I'm  auld  an'  stiff,  an'  ower  my  staff, 

Can  gang  but  unco  slaw,  man; 
But  sood  te  Frenchman  be  sae  taft 

As  venter  here  awa,  man, 
My  swort,  tat  now  is  auld  an  blunt, 

I'll  sharp  upon  a  stane,  man, 
An'  birple  toon'unto  te  kost, 

An'  f aught  for  Shorge  an'  fame,  man. 


JOHN  M'NAB'S  OPINION  OF  THE  MAItCH 

OF  INTELLECT. 

Am—  "For  a'  that  an'  a'  that" 

Nainsel'  pe  Maister  Shon  M'Nab, 

Pe  auld's  ta  forty-five,  man, 
And  mony  troll  affairs  she's  seen, 

Since  she  was  porn  alive,  man; 
She's  seen  the  warl'  turn  upside  down, 

Ta  shentleman  turn  poor,  man, 
And  him  was  ance  ta  peggar  loon', 

Get  knocker  'pon  him's  door,  man. 

She's  seen  ta  stane  bow't  owre  ta  pum, 

And  syne  pe  ca'd  ta  prig,  man; 
She's  seen  ta  whig  ta  tory  turn, 

Ta  tory  turn  ta  whig,  man ; 
But  a'  ta  troll  things  she  pe  seen, 

Wad  teuk  twa  tays  to  tell,  man— 
So,  gin  you  likes,  she'll  told  your  shust 

Ta  story  'bout  hersel',  man : — 


Nainsel'  was  first  ta  herd  ta  kyes, 

Ton  Morven's  ponnie  praes,  man, 
Whar  tousand  pleasant  tays  sbe'll  spen$ 

Pe  pu  ta  nits  and  slaes,  man; 
An'  ten  sbe'll  be  ta  herring poat, 

An'  ncist  ta  kill  a  cow,  man, 
An'  ten  she  pe  ta  whisky  still, 

Ta  we  trap  tram  pe  prew,  man. 


But  foul  pefa'  ba  ganger  loon, 

Pe  put  her  in  ta  shail.  man, 
Whar  she  wad  stood  for  mony  a  tar, 

Shust  'cause  she  no  got  bail,  man; 
But  out  she'll  got — nae  matters  hoo, 

And  came  to  Glasgow  town,  man, 
Whar  tousand  wonders  mlior  she'll  saw, 

As  she  went  up  and  down,  man. 

Ta  first  thing  she  pe  wonder  at, 

As  she  cam'  down  ta  street,  man, 
Was  mams  pe  traw  ta  cart  himsel', 

Shust  'pon  hinrs  nam  twa  feet,  man; 
Och  on!  och  on!  her  naiusel'  thought, 

As  she  wad  stood  and  glower,  man, 
Puir  man !  if  they  mak'  you  ta  horse— 

Should  gang  'pon  a'  your  four,  man. 

And  when  she  turned  ta  corner  round, 

Ta  plack  man  tere  she  see,  man, 
Pe  gruud  ta  music  in  ta  kist, 

And  sell  him  for  pawpee,  man ; 
And  aye  she'll  grund,  and  grand,  and  grund, 

And  turn  her  mill  about,  man, 
Pe  strange!  she  will  put  nothing  in, 

Yet  aye  teuk  music  Gut,  man. 

And  when  she'll  saw  ta  peoples  walk, 

In  crowds  alang  ta  street,  man. 
She'll  wonder  whar  tey  a'  got  spoons 

To  sup  teir  pick  o'  meat,  man; 
For  in  ta  place  whar  she  was  poro, 

And  tat  right  far  awa,  man, 
Ta  teil  a  spoon  in  a'  ta  house, 

Bur  only  ane  or  twa,  man. 

She  glower  to  see  ta  m attains,  too, 

Wi'  plack  clout  'pon  teir  face,  man, 
Ta  surely  tid  some  graceless  teed, 

Pe  ia  sic  plack  tisgrace,  man; 
Or  else  what  for  tey'll.hing  ta  clout, 

Owre  prow,  and  cheek,  and  chin,  man, 
If  no  for  shame  to  show  teir  lace, 

For  some  ungodly  sin,  man? 

Pe  strange  to  see  ta  wee  bit  kirn, 

Pe  jaw  the  waters  out,  man, 
And  ne'er  rin  dry  though  she  wad  rin 

A'  tay  like  ony  spout,  man; 
Pe  stranger  far  to  see  ta  lamps, 

Like  spunkies  in  a  raw,  man, 
A'  purnin'  pright  for  want  o'  oil, 

And  teil  a  wick  ava,  man. 

Ta  Glasgow  folk  pe  unco  folk, 

Rae  tealings  wi'  ta  teil,  man — 
Wi'  fire  tey  card  ta  tait  o'  woo, 

Wi'  fire  tey  grund  ta  meal,  man ; 
Wi'  fire  tey  spin,  wi'  fire  tey  weave, 
^  Wi'  fire  do  ilka  turn,  man; 
Na,  some  o*  tem  will  eat  ta  fire, 

And  no  him's  pelly  purn,  man. 

Wi'  fire  tey  mak'  ta  coach  pe  rin 

Upon  ta  railman's  raw,  man; 
Naiusel'  will  saw  him  teuk  ta  road, 

An'  teil  a  horse  to  traw,  man; 
Anither  coach  to  Paisley  rin, 

Tey'll  call  him  Lauchie's  motion, 
But  oich !  she  was  plawn  a'  to  bits 

By  rascal  rogue  M'Splosion. 

Wi'  fire  tey  mak'  ta  vessels  rin 

Upon  ta  river  Clyde,  man, 
She  sawt  hersel',  as  sure's  a  gun, 

As  she  stood  on  ta  side,  man : 
But  gin  you'll  no  pelieve  her  word, 

Gang  to  ta  Proomielaw,  man, 
You'll  saw  ta  ship  wi'  twa  mill-wheels, 

Pe  grund  ta  water  sma',  man. 


Oich !  sic  a  town  as  Glasgow  towtt, 

She  never  see  pefore,  man, 
Ta  houses  tere  pe  mile  and  mair 

Wi'  names  noon  ta  toor,  man: 
An'  in  teir  muckle  windows  tere, 

She'll  saw't,  sure's  teath,  for  sale,  niaSj 
Praw  slientlemans  pe  want  ta  head, 

An'  leddies  want  ta  tail,  man. 

She  wonders  what  ta  peoples  do, 

Wi'  a'  ta  praw  things  tere,  man; 
Cie  her  ta  prose,  ta  kilt,  ta  hose, 

For  tem  she  wadna  care,  man. 
And  aye  gie  her  ta  pickle  sneesh, 

And  wee  drap  parley  bree,  man; 
For  a'  ta  praws  in  Glasgow  town, 

She  no  gie  prown-paw-pee,  man. 


KATEY  OF  LOCHGOIL. 
Am— "The  W/uilers." 

Twas  on  the  year  eleventy-nine, 

And  March  the  fortieth  day, 
That  Katey  of  Lochgoil,  my  boys, 

To  sea  she'll  bore  away. 

Tae  my  fal  al  de  dal,  &e. 

Now  Katey,  she's  as  fine  a  ship 

As  ever  yet  was  rigg ; 
And  when  she'll  got  her  mainsail  up, 

You'll  tuke  her  for  a  prig. 

Tae  my  fal  al  de  dal,  &c. 

T'ere  was  Tonald  More,  an'  Tougal  More, 

Shon  Tamson,  an'  Shon  Roy; 
And  all  our  whole  ship's  companie 

Was  twa  laddie  an'  a  poy. 

Tae  my  fal  al  de  dal,  &c. 

As  tte'll  sail  by  the  Pladda  light, 

She'll  plew  a  terrible  plow; 
Says  Tonald  More  to  Tougal  More,        » 

She'll  think  she's  pest  pelow. 

Tae  my  fal  al  de  dal,  &c. 

As  we  steer  round  the  Ailsa  Craig, 

She'll  plew  a  won'rous  gale; 
Says  Tougal  More  to  Tonald  More, 

We'll  turn  apoot  her  tail. 

Tae  my  fal  al  de  dal,  &c. 

As  we  steer  round  the  Toward  point, 

She'll  plew  a  terrible  blast; 
She'll  plew  sech  a  herricane, 

She'll  plew  awa  her  mast. 

Tae  my  fal  al  de  dal,  &c. 

As  we  cam'  by  the  CI  och  light-house, 

She'll  plaw  a  terrible  plew; 
It's  Tonald  at  the  poo,  my  boys, 

0 1  she'll  be  tuke  a  spew. 

Tae  my  fal  al  de  dal,  &c» 

The  captain  being  kind  to  us, 

Put  on  the  muckle  pot 
Wi'  scatyuns  for  to  boil  to  us — 

But  de'il  a'  ane  we'll  got. 

Tae  my  fal  al  de  dal,  &c. 

T'ere  was  Tonald  More,  and  Tougal  More, 

Shon  Tamson  an'  his  mate, 
Was  putting  his  coosin's  son  ashore, 

For  breakiu'  a  scatyun  plate. 

Tae  my  fal  al  de  dal,  &c. 

Ta  signal  tat  our  Katey  had, 

Was  Tonald's  bonnet  blue; 
Ta  skipper  being  out  on  shore, 

It's  he  the  signal  knew. 

Tae  my  fal  al  de  dal,  &c. 
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Noo  Katey,  she  is  hame  again, 

And  safe  on  Greenock  key ; 
And  when  she'll  go  to  sea  again, 

She'll  tuke  new  han's  for  me. 

Tae  my  fal  al  de  dal,  &c. 

THE  DOUGAL  CRATUR'S  ACCOUNT  0' 

HERSEL'. 

Air—"  Donald  M'Donald." 

Nainsel'  frae  the  Highlands  she  cam', 

The  bonny  braw  Lowlands  to  saw, 
But  it  wasna  wi'  fife  or  wT  drum, 

She  wad  march  frae  her  country  awa'; 
'Twas  just  wi'  the  pipes  playing  merry, 

She  stappit  the  heather  alaug; 
A  drap  usquebaugh  made  her  cheery, 
And  she  kept  up  her  heart  wi'  a  sang! 
0  the  Highlands  sae  gran'! 

And  O  the  Lowlands  sae  braw! 
But  mony  guid  things  in  the  Highlands, 
The  Lowlands  the  like  never  saw. 

Then  first  in  the  big  town  o'  Glasco', 

She  wad  be  a  merchant  hersel', 
Syne  open'd  a  warehouse  sae  meikle, 
Guid  whisky  and  sneeshin'  to  sell ; 
For  she  lik'd  baith  unco  weel, 

And  she  laid  in  a  plentiful  store: 
Syne  "Dougal  M'Gregor"  was  painted 
In  letters  o'  goud  o'er  the  door. 
Then  hey  for  goupens  o'  sneeshin', 

And  hey  for  whisky  galore; 
A  Highlander's  nae  sae  ill  aff, 
Wha  has  plenty  o'  baith  in  his  stor& 

But  the  shop  no  wi'  Dougal  was  canny, 
The  whisky  and  sneeshin'  were  dune; 
She'll  broke,  an'  the  shop  it  was  lockit, 

And  she  like  was  to  rin  frae  the  town. 
But  no— soon  a  job  she  was  get, 

Within  the  Tolbooth  for  to  dwell; 
A  turnums-key  post  did  they  gie  her, 
A  post  she  wad  no  like  hersel'. 
Oigh!  nae  prisons  nor  keys, 

Nae  dungeons  for  Dougal  ava; 
For  ane  that  she  steekit  within, 
She  mony  times  lettit  out  twa. 

O'  turnums-key  post  she  now  wearied, 

She  would  lang  to  set  out  on  some  ploy, 
When  just  at  the  iron-door  chappit, 
Her  seven-times  cousin  Rob  Roy. 
"  Wha's  tat?  sure  her  een  no  be  marrow, 

Is  that  the  red  Gregarach  she'll  see? 
And  if  you'll  be  catch'd  by  the  bailies, 
And  what  wad  she  do— hone  a  rie." 
O  muckle  mischief  to  the  bailies, 

And  O  for  less  o'  the  law, 
The  Highlandman  then  wad  be  right, 
And  tak'  what  she  liket  awa. 

Her  cousin  the  Gregarach  tell  her, 
Her  post  no  for  shentlemans  be, 
And  bid  her  gang  aff  to  the  Highlands, 

And  fling  awa  prison-door  key. 
She  soon  did  her  biddin',  for  surely 
Macgrcgor  will  fight  wi'  them  a'; 
She  kens  that  she  never  will  starve, 
While  her  sword  for  the  spuilzie  she'll  dratt. 
0  then  for  the  land  o'  the  heather, 
And  O  for  the  land  o'  the  brave, 
For  there's  ne'er  a  man  need  be  fastin', 
Wha  tak's  frae  his  neighbours  that  have. 

Whenever  she  land  in  the  Highlands, 
The  loons  wi'  the  red  coats  be  there; 

They're  wantm  to  catch  the  Macgregor, 
But  to  seek  her— they  didua  ken  where; 


So  they  gripped  hersel',  Dougal  Cratur,, 

And  draggit  her  wi'  them  to  gang; 
But  she  wadna  betray  the  Macgregor, 
Afore  she  do  that,  she'll  be  hang. 
Then  hey  for  the  heart  that  is  true, 

Gude  luck  to  the  sword  in  the  hand, 
He's  nae  worth  a  sneeshin'  that  wadna 
Beside  you  in  jeopardy  stand. 

But  Dougal  got  five  gouden  guineas, 

To  show  them  where  Gregarach  stood; 
And  faith  she  did  lead  them  a  dance, 

To  lilt  out  o't  the  best  way  they  could. 
For  there  was  the  Lady  Macgregor, 

Wi'  mony  a  braw  kilted  lad, 
Wha  laid  on  the  Sassenachs  brawly — 
My  faith  they  their  haffits  got  claw'd — 
Just  so  did  our  brave  country  lads, 

Lay  round  them  at  fierce  Waterloo ; 
Then  huzza  for  the  hero  wha  glories, 
To  stand  for  his  country  sae  true. 


BANNOCKS  O'  BEAR  MEAL. 

Written  by  Burns. 

Bannocks  o'  bear  meal,  and  bannocks  o'  barley; 
Here's  to  the  Highlandman's  bannocks  o'  bailey. 

Wha  in  a  brulzie  will  first  cry  a  parley  ? 
Never  the  lads  wi'  the  bannocks  o'  barley. 
Bannocks  o'  bear  meal,  and  bannocks  o'  barley: 
Here's  to  the  Highlandman's  bannocks  o'  baiicy, 

Wha  in  his  wae  days  were  loyal  to  Charlie? 
Wha  but  the  lads  wi'  the  bannocks  o'  barley. 
Bannocks  o'  bear  meal,  and  bannocks  o'  barley; 
Here's  to  the  Highlandman's  bannocks  o'  barley. 

NEIL  GOW'S  FAREWEEL  TO  WHISKY. 

You'll  a'  hae  heard  o'  famous  Neil, 
The  lad  that  played  the  riddle  wee! ; 
I  wat  he  was  a  canty  chiel, 
And  dearly  lo'ed  the  whisky,  0! 

And  aye  since  he  wore  tartan  hose, 
He  dearly  lo'ed  the  Athole  brose; 
And- wae  was  he,  you  may  suppose, 
To  play  fareweel  to  whisky,  O ! 

Alake,  quo'  Neil,  I'm  fraiL  and  auld, 
And  find  my  blude  grown  unco  cauld ; 
I  think  'twad  mak'  me  blythe  and  bauld, 
A  wee  drap  Highland  whisky,  O! 

And  yet  the  doctors  a'  agree 
That  whisky's  no  the  drink  for  me, 
Saul !  quo'  Neil,  'twill  spoil  my  glee, 
Should  they  part  me  and  whisky,  0! 

Tho'  I  can  get  baith  wine  and  ale, 
And  find  my  head  and  fingers  haill, 
I'll  be  content  tho'  legs  should  fail, 
To  play  fareweel  to  whisky,  O ! 

But  still  I  think  on  auld  langsyne, 
When  Paradise  our  friends  did  tyne, 
Because  something  ran  in  their  mind, 
Forbid,  like  Highland  whisky,  O! 

Come  a'  ye  powers  o'  music,  come, 

I  find  my  heart  grows  unco  glum, 

My  fiddle  strings  will  no  play  bum, 

To  say  fareweel  to  whisky,  0! 

I'll  tak'  my  fiddle  in  my  hand, 
And  screw  the  strings  up  while  they'll  stand, 
To  mak1  a  lamentation  grand, 
For  guid  auld  Highland  whisky,  0! 
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BAILIE  NICOL  JARYIE'3  JOURNEY  TO 
ABERFOIL. 
Aib— "The  Quaker's  Wije." 
You  may  sing  o'  your  Wallace,  and  brag  o'  your 
Bruce, 
And  talk  o'  your  fechtin'  Red  Reiver; 
But  whare  will  you  find  me  a  man  o'  sic  use, 

As  a  thorough-bred  Saut-Market  weaver? 
Let  ance  Nicot  Jarvie  come  under  your  view, 

At  hame  whare  the  people  adore  me, 
Whare  they  made  me  a  bailie  and  councillor  too, 
Like  my  faither,  the  Deacon  before  me. 

These  claverin'  chiels  in  the  clachan  hard  bye, 

They'll  no  gi'e  a  body  but  hard  words; 
My  faith!  they  shall  find  if  again  they  will  try, 

A  het  poker's  as  gude  as  their  braid  swords. 
It's  as  weel  tho'  to  let  that  flee  stick  to  the  wa', 

For  mayhap  they  may  chance  to  claymore  nic; 
To  let  sleepin'  dugs  lie  is  the  best  thing  ava, 

Said  my  faither,  the  Deacon  before  me. 

My  puir  cousin  Rab,  O !  his  terrible  wife, 

Was  sae  proud  that  she  chose  to  disown  mc; 
Fient  a  bodle  cared  she  for  a  magistrate's  life, 

My  conscience !  she  was  just  gaun  to  drown  mc 
But  if  ever  again  in  her  clutches  I  pop, 

Puir  Matty"may  live  to  deplore  me; 
But  were  I  in  Glasgow  I'd  stick  to  my  shop, 

Like  my  faither,  the  Deacon  before  me. 

Now  to  think  o'  them  hangin'  a  bailie  so  high, 

To  be  picked  at  by  corbies  and  burdies; 
But  if  I  were  at  Glasgow,  my  conscience  !  I'd  try 

To  let  their  craigs  feel  the  weight  o'  their  hardies. 
But  stop,  Nicol!  stop  man!  na,  that  canna  be, 

For  if  ane  wad  to  hame  safe  restore  ye, 
In  the  Sant  Market  safe  I'd  forget  and  forgic, 

Like  my  £»&&?,  the  Deacon  before  me. 

EIGHLAN'    SOBRIETY. 

Am — "The  Braes  o'  GUnorchy.'" 
Mv  praw  ponnie  lads,  I  will  shust  tell  you  what, 
Whene'er  you  will  down  py  ta  stoup  whiskee  sat, 
In  henrty  coot  freenships  your  whistles  to  war, 

Shust  tek  ta  coot  trams,  hut  no  fill  yoursels  fou. 
For,  oich !  she  pe  shamefu',  pe  sinfu'  an'  a', 
Pe  mak'  yoursei's  trunk  as  pe  haud  py  ta  wa', 
Or  down  in  ta  tirty  hole-gutter  pe  fa', 

An'  wallow  ta  mire,  like  ta  muckle  muhh  dhu 
Me  sure,  gin  you  shust  teuk  ta  troubles  pe  leuk, 
(Ta  place  I'm  forgot)  in  ta  coot  Pible  Peuk, 
She  tell  you  tat  you  ta  wee  trappies  moucht  teuk 

For  coot  o'  ta  pody,  but  no  pe  got  fou; 
You  moucht  teukit  ae  glass,  you  moucht  teukittwa, 
You  moucht  teukit  sax  for  pe  help  him  awa', 
But  oich !  dinna  teuk  him,  pe  gar  yoursei's  fa', 

For  tat  wad  play  tamn  an'  he'Unalions  wi'  you. 

Ta  whiskees  pe  coot  when  ta  pelly  pe  sore, 
Pe  coot  when  Shon  Highlanman  traws  her  clay- 
more, 
For  ten  she'll  perform  ta  crate  wonders  galore, 

Sue  lang's  her  coot  beetoch  or  skean  stood  true; 
Pe  coot  for  ta  peoples  in  a'  kind  o'  station, 
When  tey  will  pe  use  her  in  the  modderation, 
But  when  tey  pe  'puse  her  wi'  toxificaiion, 

Far  petters  pe  feught  wi'  ta  Deoul  mhor  dhu. 

Ta  whiskees  preed  shoy,  and  ta  whiskees  preed  wo, 
Ta  whiskees  pe  freen,  an'  ta  whiskees  pe  foe, 
For  as  you  pe  treat  him,  he  shust  use  you  so, 

Hims  coots  and  hims  neevils  must  'pend  a'  'pon 
you. 
So  now,  my  praw  lads,  'tis  coot  'vice  I  will  gie, 
Whene'er  tat  you'll  met  wi'  ta  Shon  Parley-pree, 
Trunk  aff  your  coot  glasses— ay— ane,  twa,  no* 
tree, 

But  oich !  teukit  care,  no  pe  piper  pitch  fou. 


THE  HIGHLANDER'S  INVITATION. 

Air — "  Will  you  come  to  the  bower." 
Will  you  come  to  the  board  I've  prepar'd  for 

you? 
Your  drink  shall  be  good,  of  the  true  Highland 

blue: 
Will  you,  Donald,  will  you,  Callum,  come  to  the 

board  ? 
There  each  shall  be  great  as  her  own  native  lord. 

There'll  be  plenty  of  pipe,  and  a  glorious  supply 
Of  the  good  sneesh-te-bacht,  and  the  fine  cut- 

and-dry: 
Will  you,  Donald,  will  you,  Callum,  come  then  at 

e'en  ? 
There  be  some  for  the  stranger,  but  more  for  the 

frien*. 

There  we'll  drink  foggy  care  to  his  gloomy  abode?, 
And  we'll  smoke  till  we  sit  in  the  clouds  like  the 

gods: 
Will  you,  Donald,  will  you,  Callum,  won't  yo 

do  so  ? 
Tis  the  way  that  our  forefathers  did  long  ago. 

And  we'll  drink  to  the  Cameron,  we'll  drink  to 

Lochiel, 
And,  for  Charlie,  we'll  drink  all  the  French  to  the 

de'il : 
Will  you,  Donald,  will  you,  Callum,  drink  there 

until  ["'Hl- 

There  be  heads  lie  like  peats  if  hersel  had  her 

There  be  groats  on  the  land,  there  be  fish  in  the 

sea, 
And  there's  fouth  in  the  coggie  for  friendship 

and  me: 
Come  then,  Donald,  come  then,  Callum,  come 

then  to-night,  [fi^rht. 

Sure  the  Highfandcr  be  first  in  the  fuddle  and  tka 

HIGHLAND    POLITICIANS. 

AlP.-"4  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 

Cosir:,  Tougall,  tell  mc  what  you'll  thecht 

Apout  this  Bill  Reform,  man, 
Tin's  preeding  sic  a  muckle  steer, 

An'  like  to  raise  ta  storm,  man ; 
For  noo  ta  peoples  meet  in  troves, 

On  both  sides  o'  ta  Tweed,  man, 
An'  spoket  speechums  loud  an'  lang, 

An'  very  pauld  inteed,  man. 

*Teed,  Tonald,  lad,  she'll  no  pe  ken, 

For  she's  nae  politish,  man, 
But  for  their  speechums  loud  an'  lang, 

She  wadna  gie  tat  sneesh,  man : 
For  gin  she'll  thocht  ta  thing  was  rickt^ 

She  wad  her  beetock  traw,  man, 
An'  feught  like  tamn— till  ance  ta  Bill 

Was  made  coot  Cospel  law,  man. 

Hoot  toot,  man,  Tougall !  tat  might  do 

When  Shordie  Twa  did  ring,  man, 
An'  her  fore-faiters  trew  ta  dirk, 

To  mak'  teir  Charlie  king,  man; 
But  tirks.  an'  pistols,  and  claymores, 

Pe  no  for  me  nor  you,  man ; 
They'll  a'  pe  out  o'  fashions  gane 

Since  pluity  Waterloo,  man. 

Last  nicht  she'll  went  to  pay  her  rent, 

Ta  laird  gie  her  ta  dram,  man, 
An'  tell  her  tat  this  Bill  Reform 

Was  shust  a  nonsense  tamn,  man, 
Pe  no  for  honest  mans,  she'll  say, 

Pe  meddle  ffairs  o'  State,  man, 
But  leave  those  matters  to  him's  Cracb^ 

Him's  Cloey,  an'  ta  great,  man. 
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She'll  talk  *pout  Revolations  too, 

Pe  pad  an'  wicked  thing,  man, 
W  ad  teuk  awa  ta  'stinctions  a', 

Frae  peggar  down  to  king,  man ; 
Nae  doubis,  nae  doubts,  her  nainsel  said, 

But  yet  tere's  something  worse,  man; 
Ta  Btvolations  tat  will  teuk 

Ta  poor  man's  cow  or  horse,  man. 

An'  ten  she'll  wish  ta  Ministers 

Pe  kicket  frae  teir  place,  man, 
Och  lion,  och  hon !  her  nainsel  saiu, 

Tat  wad  pe  wofu'  case,  man; 
For  gin  ta  Ministers  pe  fa', 

Precentors  niest  maun  gang,  man — 
Syne  wha  wad  in  ta  Punker  stood, 

An'  lilt  ta  godly  sang,  man? 

Och !  ten  ta  laird  flee  in  a  rage, 

An'  sinfiC  deil*  me  ca\  man — 
Me  tell  him  no  be  understood 

What  him  will  spoke,  ava,  man; 
Ta  infu'  diel!— na,  na,  she'll  say, 

She'll  no  pelang  tat  clan,  man, 
Hersel's  a  true  an'  trusty  Grant, 

As  coot  as  'nitter  man,  man. 

But,  Tougall,  lad!  my  'pinion  is, 

An'  tat  she'll  freely  gie,  man, 
Ta  laird  pe  fear  tat  this  Reform 

Will  petter  you  an'  me,  man ; 
For  like  some  iter  lairds,  she  still 

Wad  ride  upon  our  pack,  man; 
But  fait '  she'll  maype  saw  ta  tay 

Pc  tell  him  'nitter  crack,  man. 

For  Thames  tafeeterf  say  this  Bill, 

Will  mak'  ta  rents  be  fa',  man , 
Pe  mak'  ta  sneesh  an'  whisky  cheap-* 

Ta  gauger  chase  awa',  man; 
An'  ne'er  let  lairds  nor  faciors  more 

Pe  do  ta  poor  mans  harm,  man ; 
No  purn  him's  house  apoon  him's  head, 

An'  trive  him  aff  ta  farm,  man. 

Week  Tonald!  gin  I'll  thocht  it  tat, 

Reformer  I  will  turn,  man, 
For  wi'  their  pressions  an'  their  scorns, 

My  very  pluit  will  purn,  man. 
Och,  shust  to  hae  ta  tay  apout, 

Wi'  some  tat  I  will  ken,  man ; 
Tey'll  prunt  my  house  to  please  ta  laird. 

Cot!  let  them  try't  again,  man! 


THE  BROOMSTICK. 
AlR— "Good morrow  to  your  niyht-cap." 
Her.  nainsel  pe  te  tecent  lad, 
She's  no  a  tief,  a  rogue,  nor  jade, 
But  sair  she  rue  that  e'er  she  saw'd, 
A  Jenny  and  te  broomstick. 
Te  tiel  pe  on  te  broomstick, 
Te  broomstick,  te  broomstick, 
Te  tiel  pe  on  te  broomstick, 
That  tump  me  sair  yestreen,  0. 

Pefore  she'll  ken'd  whar  she'll  stood, 
She  cam'  as  fast  as  e'er  she  cou'd, 
And  gied  her  sic  a  tawfn'  scud, 
I  tocht  I  hear  te  sound  yet. 
Te  tiel  pe  on,  <tc. 

She  tang  me  here,  she  tang  me  tere, 
And  threw  me  o'er  a  proken  chair, 
And  there  te  jade  begoud  to  square, 
And  tump  me  wi'  te  broomstick. 
Te  tiel  pe  on,  &c. 


* Inuclak 


t  James  tho  Weave- 


Awfu'  were  te  heavy  blows 
I  got  apout  te  ribs  an'  nose; 
I  tocht*  I  wad  my  judgment  lose, 
Te  like  I'll  never  seen,  O. 
Te  tiel  pe  on,  &c. 

My  patience  could  nae  langer  keep, 
I  tried  to  get  upon  my  feet, 
But,  faith,  she  coup'd  me  heels  o'er  head, 
And  tump  me  o'er  again,  O. 
Te  tiel  pe  on,  &c. 

Were  she's  te  man,  as  she's  te  wife, 
I  pledge  my  word,  I  pledge  my  life, 
I  wad  devour  her  in  my  strife, 

And  purn  te  awftt'  broomstick. 
Te  tiel  pe  on  te  broomstick, 
Te  broomstick,  te  broomstick, 
Te  tiel  pe  on  te  broomstick, 

That  thump  me  sair  yestreen,  O. 


HER  NAINSEL  TUKED  AMANQ  HER  HEAP. 

Am—' '  Tullochgomm." 

Her  nainsel  tuked  amang  her  head, 
That  she  wad  herd  no  more  indeed. 
But  aff  she'd  gang  an'  win  her  bread 

Amang  te  Lalan  toun,  man. 
She'd  leave  te  sheep,  te  kyes,  an'  a', 
Te  plaidin  kilt  for  trows  so  braw, 
An'  aff  she'd  gang,  tru  frost  an'  snaw, 

A'  to  te  Lalan  toun,  man. 

An'  when  she'll  come,  she'll  get  some  wari 
To  build  a  braw  house  'rnang  te  park; 
Te  name  she'll  hae's  te  mason's  dark, 

A'  tru'  te  Lalan  toun,  man. 
But  tat  shor?  she'll  no  like  so  weel, 
For  up  te  dam  stick  stairs  to  speel, 
"More  lime,"  tey'll  cry,  "you  lazy  sheel  I" 

Tat  'ill  no  gang  doun  weel  wi'  her,  man. 

Next,  she'll  go  to  work  up  to  Clyde, 
To  dye  te  boney  crimson  plaid 
Te  laty  wears,  wi'  meikle  pride, 

A'  tru'  te  hael  toun,  man. 
An'  tere  she'll  stuck  as  fast's  a  burr, 
Nor  from  her  work  she'll  never  stir; 
If  master  spoke,  she'll  aye  cry,  Sir, 

An'  he'll  thought  her  nae  loun,  man. 

Eut  te  lads  ter,  ta  are  so  dour, 
Tey'll  gloom  at  her  so  sulk  an'  sour, 
fihist  cas  she'll  come  before  her  hour, 

Her  master  for  to  please,  man. 
Ten  a  charge  she'll  shin  got  'mang  te  housa 
To  keep  te  men  at  wark  fu'  douse ; 
An'  vow  but  she's  both  big  an'  croasc, 

An'  thought  hersel  nae  ioun,  man. 

Next,  'mang  te  Company  she'll  be  got, 
An'  partner  mak'  upon  te  spot; 
An'  now  she's  man  o'  meikle  note 

As  ony  in  te  toun,  man. 
Now,  she'll  dress  her  so  wonderas  gran", 
Amang  te  Coffee-Room  to  stan', 
To  shake  te  shentlemen  by  te  han'; 

She's  big's  ony  in  te  toun,  man. 

Now,  her  greatest  wish  is  to  be  sent 
A  member  to  te  parliament, 
Te  toun  or  shire  for  to  present — 

But,  feth,  sheel  present  hersel,  man. 
First,  te  suposission  part  sheel  tak'; 
Against  te  tory  speech  sheel  male'; 
But  if  te  put  siller  amang  her  pack, 

Sheel  sliist  turn  te  oter  way,  man. 
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HAUD  AWA'  FRAE  ME,  DONALD. 
Air— "Haud  aica'  frae  me,  Donald." 

"0  will  you  hae  ta  tartan  plaid, 

O  will  you  hae  ta  ring,  mattam? 
Or  will  ye  hae  a  kiss  o'  me? 

And  dat's  ta  pretty  ting,  mattam.'' 
"  Haud  awa',  bide  awa\ 

Haud  awa'  frae  me,  Donald; 
I'll  neither  kiss  nor  hae  a  ring: 

Nae  tartan  plaids  for  me,  Donald." 

"  O  see  you  not  her  ponny  progues, 

Her  fecket  plaid,  plew,  creen,  mattam  ? 
Her  twa  short  hoes,  and  her  twa  spio.as, 

And  a  shoulder-pelt  apoon,  mattani? ' 
"  Haud  awa',  bide  awa', 

Haud  awa'  frae  me,  Donald, 
Nae  shoulder-belts,  nae  trinkabouts, 

Nae  tartan  hose  for  me,  Donald." 

"  Hur  can  pe  shaw  a  better  hough 

Tan  him  who  wears  ta  crown,  mattam; 
Hersel  hae  pistol  and  claymore 

Ta  flie  ta  Lallan  loun,  mattam." 
"Haud  awa',  bide  awa', 

Haud  awa'  frae  me,  Donald, 
For  a'  your  houghs  and  warlike  arms, 

You're  no  a  match  for  me,  Donald." 

11  Hnrsel  hae  a  short  coat  pi  pote, 

No  trail  my  feets  at  rin,  mattam; 
A  cutty  sark  of  good  harn  sheet, 

My  mitter  he  be  spin,  mattam.'' 
♦'Haud  awa',  bide  awa', 

Haud  awa'  frae  me,  Donald; 
Gae  hame  and  hap  your  naked  houghs, 

And  fash  nae  inair  wi'  me,  Donald." 

*'  Ye'se  neir  pe  piddin  work  a  turn 

At  ony  kind  o'  spin,  mattam; 
But  shug  your  lenno  in  a  scull, 

And  tidel  Highland  sing,  mattam." 
"  Haud  awa',  bide  awa', 

Haud  awa'  frae  me,  Donald, 
Your  joggin  sculls  and  Highland  sang, 

Will  sound  but  harsh  wi'  me,  Donald." 

"  In  ta  morning  when  him  rise 
Ye'se  get  fresh  whey  for  tea,  mattam  ; 

Sweat  milk  and  ream  as  much  you  please, 
Far  cheaper  tan  pohea,  mattam." 

"  Haud  awa',  bide  awa', 
Haud  awa'  frae  me,  Donald, 

I  winna  quit  my  morning's  tea, 

Your  whey  will  ne'er  agree,  Donald." 

"Haper  Gallic  ye'se  be  learn, 

And  tat's  ta  pony  speak,  mattam; 
Ye'se  get  a  cheese,  and  butter-kirn, 

Come  wi'  me,  kin  ye  like,  mattam." 
"  Haud  awa',  bide  awa', 

Haud  awa'  frae  me,  Donald, 
Your  Gallic  and  your  Highland  cheer 

Will  ne'er  gae  down  wi'  me,  Donald." 

"  Fait  ye'se  pe  get  a  siller  protcli 

Pe  pigger  than  the  moon,  mattam, 
Ye'se  ride  in  curroch,  'stead  o'  coach, 

An'  vow  put  ye'll  pe  fine,  mattam." 
"  Haud  awa*,  bide  awa', 

Haud  awa'  frae  me,  Donald; 
For  a'  your  Highland  rarities, 

You're  no  a  match  for  me,  Donald." 

II  What's  tis  ta  way  that  ye'll  be  kind 
To  a  pretty  man  like  me,  mattam, 

Sae  lang's  claymore  pe  on  my  sido, 
I'll  ne'er  marry  tee,  mattani." 


11 0  come  awa',  run  awa', 
O  come  awa'  wi'  me,  Donald? 

I  wadna  quit  my  Highlandman; 
Frae  Lallands  set  me  free,  Donald? 


SANDY  M'NAB. 

A  Goelic  Air. 

Tiie  Highlands  were  pested  wi'  Sandy  M'Nat), 

The  Lowlands  molested  by  Sandy  M'Nab; 

The  auld  folk  did  sigh  and  the  young  ones  did 
sab, 

Aye  after  a  visit  frae  Sandy  M'Nab. 
Sandy  M'Nab  was  a  Highlandman  born, 
And  was  known  in  the  Lowlands  by  Sandy  o'Lom; 
But  Sandy,  like  many  anither  brave  Scot, 
Was  born,  puir  chiel,  wi'  a  crook  in  his  lot. 
Nae  learning  had  he  for  to  read  or  to  spell, 
Kent  nae  ither  feeling  but  hunger  and  cauld; 
Yet  Sandy,  tho'  dultish,  had  that  meikle  sense 
To  be  greedy  o'  gear,  and  be  carefu'  o'  pence. 
The  Highlands,  &c. 

But  tho'  Sandy  was  dultish  and  lazy  at  wark, 
Yet  Sandy  was  eydent  eneuch  in  the  dark; 
He  cunningly  kent  a'  the  places  to  lurk, 
Till  sure  o'  reward  frae  the  use  of  his  durk. 
Folk's  cattle  gaed  missing,  folk's  stocks  they  wero 

stoun, 
And  braw  things  were  missing  by  belles  o'  tho 

town ; 
Thus  Sandy  M'Nab  was  aye  wyted  wi'  a', 
And  precaution  aye  used  when  the  gear  was  a\vaT. 
The  Highlands,  Abe. 

Ainst  Sandy's  auld  faither  o'  siller  was  scant, 
He  bu'd  sell  a  young  stirk  for  to  mak'  up  his  rent; 
Sae  Sandy  was  sent  wi'  the  beast  to  the  fair, 
^ut  sic  an  odd  dealer  had  seldom  been  there. 
He  got  the  beast  sauld,  but  he  conldna  endure 
To  let  her  remain  in  anither  man's  power; 
So  he  patiently  waited  until  it  was  mirk. 
Then  gaed  heartily  hame  wi'  baith  siller  and  stirk. 
The  Highlands,  &c. 

A  grave  Lowland  priest,  and  right  glib  o*  the 

tongue, 
Gaed  to  point  out  to  Sandy  the  right  and  the 

wrong; 
The  priest  promis'd  comfort:  said  Sandy,  That's 

guid, 
Nae  doubt  ye'll  hae  brought  us  baith  siller  and 

food. 
The  priest  then  did  pray,  as  becoming  his  place; 
He  petitions  the  Power  for  to  send  them  more 

But  Sandy  drew  till  him  a  crockfn'  o'  creesh, 
Saying,  O  send  us  siller,  we've  plenty  o'  grease. 
The  Highlands,  &c. 

Sandy's  mither  had  boiled  a  big  fish  in  a  pan; 
There's  the  one  half  to  you,  said  she,  Sandy,  my 

man ; 
But  for  fear  you'll  be  dry.  let  the  tither  half  stand 
Till  your  father  come  hame,  said  she,  Sandy,  my 

man. 
But  Sandy  did  think  there  would  be  little  skaith, 
As  his  mither  was  out,  tho'  he  swallow'd  them 

baith ; 
For  he  ate  the  first  half  o't  for  fear  he'd  be  dry, 
Then  thought  that  the  second  might  hunger  defy. 
The  Highlands,  &c. 

This  Sandy  M'Nab  was  baith  meikle  and  strong, 
And  rude  as  the  mountains  he  roved  among; 
He  courted  nae  friendship  wi'  high  or  wi'  low, 
Nor  would  he  e'er  turn  his  back  till  a  foe. 
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"When  winter  did  lower  o'er  the  hills  of  his  home, 
And  Boreas  did  raise  the  wide  ocean  in  foam, 
With  courage  undaunted  and  heart  ever  hale, 
He'd  croon  o'er  a  cronach  in  'midst  o'  the  gale. 
The  Highlands,  <fcc. 

When  Sandy  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd, 
Tho'  his  aspect  was  damped  his  heart  still  was 
proud;  [earth, 

And  when  fir'd  wi'  the  strength  of  his  auld  mither 
Then  romantic  his  mind  like  the  hills  of  his  birth. 
But  Sandy  M'Nab  by  some  unlucky  dint, 
Wasna  waur  o'  a  trap  till  his  feet  they  fell  in't; 
For  he  died  wi'  a  tether  tied  under  his  gab — 
Thus  ended  the  lifetime  o'  Sandy  M'Nab. 
The  Highlands,  &c. 


TUGAL  M'TAGGER. 

Would  you'll  know  me,  my  name  it  is  Tugal 
M 'Tagger,  [aber, 

She'll  brought  hersel  down  frae  the  braes  o'  Loch- 
To  learn  her  nainsel  to  pe  praw  habberdabber, 
Or  fine  linen-draber,  the  tane  or  the  twa. 

She'll  being  a  stranger,  she'll  look  very  shy-like: 

She's  no  weel  acquaint  wi'  your  laighkintradialect, 

But  hough!  never  heed,  she's  got  plenty  o'  Gaelic — 

She  comes  frae  ta  house  at  the  fit  o'  Glendoo. 

But  her  kilt  she'll  exchange  for  ta  praw  tandy 

trowser, 
An'  she'll  learn  to  ta  lady  to  scrape  an'  to  pow,  sir, 
An'  say  to  ta  shentlemans,  How  di<|  you'll  do,  sir? 
An'  ten  she'll  forget  her  poor  freens  o'  Glendoo, 

An'  when  she'll  pe  spoket  ta  laigh  kintra  jabber, 
She'll  gie  hersel  out  for  fra  Laird  o'  Lochab-er, 
Shust  come  for  amusements  to  turn  habberdabber, 
For  tat  will  be  prawer  tan  herding  ta  cow. 

She'll  got  a  big  shop,  an'  she'll  turn'd  a  big  dealer ; 
She  was  caution  hersel,  for  they'll  no  sought  no 

bailer, 
But  Tugal  M'Tagger  hersel  maks  a  failure,— 
They'll  call  her  a  bankrumpt,  a  trade  she'll  not 

knew. 

They'll  call'd  a  great  meeting,  shell  look  very 

quiet  now, 
She'll  fain  win  awa  but  they'll  tell  her  to  wait  now; 
They'll  spoket  a  langtime  'bout  a  great  estate  now; 
I'll  thocht  that  they'll  thoeht  me  the  Laird  o' 

Glendoo. 

They'll  wrote  a  lang  while  about  a  trust  deeder, 
She'll  no  write  a  word,  for  hersel  couldua  read  her; 
They'll  sought   compongzition,  bough,  hough, 
never  heed  her, — 
There's  no  sic  a  word  'mang  the  hills  o'  Glendoo. 

But  had  she  her  durk,  hersel  would  devour  them; 
They'll  put  her  in  jail  when  she'll  stood  there  be- 
fore them ; 
But  faith  she'll  got  out  on  a  hashimanorum; 
And  now  she's  as  free  as  the  win's  o'  Glendoo. 


TURNIMSPIKE. 

IlrmsEL  pe  Highland  gentleman 

Pe  auld  as  Pothwell  Prig,  man, 
And  mony  alteration  seen 

Amang  te  Lawland  Whig,  man. 
First  when  her  to  te  Lawlands  came, 

Hersel  was  troving  cows,  man ; 
Tcre  was  nae  laws  aboot  him's  nerse, 

Apout  te  breeks  or  trews,  man. 

Hersel  did  wear  te  philabeg, 
Te  plaid  prickt  on  her  shou'der; 

Te  guid  claymore  hang  py  her  pelt, 
Te  pistol  sharg'd  wi'  pouder. 


Bnt  for  whereas  tese  cursed  prcefcf, 
Wherewith  her  nerse  pe  loekit, 

Ochon !  tat  e'er  she  saw  te  day  1 
For  a'  her  houghs  pe  prokitl 

Every  ting  in  te  Highlands  now, 

Pe  turn't  to  alteration; 
Te  sodger  dwall  at  our  toor-sheck, 

And  tat's  te  great  vexation. 
Scotlan'  pe  turn't  a  Ninglan'  now, 

And  laws  pring  on  te  cadger; 
Hersel  wad  durk  him  for  his  tecdej, 

But,  och !  she  fears  te  sodger. 

Anither  law  cam*  after  tat, 

She  never  saw  te  like,  man ; 
Tey  mak'  a  lang  road  on  te  crund, 

And  ca'  him  Turnimspike,  man. 
But,  wow !  she  pe  a  ponny  road, 

Like  Louthian  corn-rigs,  man, 
Where  twa  carts  may  gang  on  her, 

And  no  preak  ither's  legs,  man. 

Tey  sharge  a  penny  for  ilka  horse, 

In  troth,  she'll  no  be  sheaper, 
For  nought  put  gaen  upon  te  cruud, 

And  tey  gie  me  a  paper. 
Tey  tak'  te  horse  ten  py  te  head, 

And  tere  tey  mak'  him  stand,  man, 
She  tell  tern  her  hae  seen  te  day 

Tey  hadna  sic  command,  man. 

Nae  doubts,  hersel  maun  traw  her  purse, 

And  pay  tern  what  hims  like,  man, 
I'll  see  a  shugement  on  his  toor, 

Tat  filthy  Turnimspike,  man ! 
Put  she'll  awa  to  te  Highland  hills, 

Where  deil  a  ane  dare  turn  her, 
And  no  come  near  her  Turnimspike, 

Unless  it  pe  to  purn  her. 

HEY  FOR  A  WIFE  WI'  A  HUNNER  OR  TWA. 

Words  by  Andrew  Steel,  of  Coldstream. 

Air, — " The  Laird  o'  Cockpe7i." 

Sing  hey  for  a  wife  wi'  a  hunner  or  twa, 
A  canty  bit  wife  wi'  a  hunner  or  twa, 
Contentet  an'  blithe,  an'  hoo  crouse  wad  I  craw, 
Gin  I  had  a  wife  wi'  a  hunner  or  twa. 

I've  aft  had  a  blink  o*  Dame  Fortune's  bricbt  e'e, 
But  pass'd  her  aye  by,  as  she  cared  na   for  me; 
What's  wealth  but  a  siren  that  sings  to  beguile, 
An'  honour,  a  bauble  that  glitters  awhile. 
For  them  and  for  grandeur  I  little  but  care, 
Enough  be  my  lot,  wi'  a  morsel  to  spare ; 
The  sma'er  the  height,  0  the  less  is  the  fa', 
Sae  a'  my  ambition's  a  hunner  or  twa. 

Sing  hey  for  a  wife,  &c. 

I  care  nafor  beauty,  gin  she  be  but  guid, 
I  rate  na    her  worth  by  connection  or  bluid  ; 
As  the  fairest  o'  flowers  ha'e  aft  the  least  smoll, 
And  the  finest  o'  grapes  by  the  tastin'  we  tell. 
But  if  she  is  lovin',  and  modest,  and  true, 
Can  wash  a  bit  sark,  an'  can  aim  an'  sew, 
An'  guide  the  bit  penny  wi'  care  aboon  a', 
She's  naething  the  warse  wi'  a  hunner  or  twa. 
Sing  hey  for  a  wife,  &c. 

'Twad  keep  us  fu'  cozie,  wi'  that  o'  my  ain, 

Whan  drifts  the  cauld  snaw  o'er  the  moor  and  the 

plain, 
Be  to  our  wee  blossoms  a  bield  frae  the  blast, 
That's  wither'd  the  brightest  an'  best  as  it  pass'd. 
0  mony  the  pleasures  that  wait  its  command. 
An'  how  finely  and  freely  it  turns  the  hand ; 
*'  Your  wit  and  your  wisdom  are  naething  ava, 
Without,"  cries  the  warld,  "a  hunner  or  twa." 
Sing  hey  for  a  wife,  ic. 
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BEHAVE  YOURSEL'  BEFORE  FOLK. 

Written  by  Alex.  Rodgee. 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk ; 

An'  dinna  be  sae  rude  to  me, 

As  kiss  me  sae  before  folk. 

It  wad  na  gi'e  me  meikle  pain, 

Gin  we  were  seen  and  heard  by  nane, 

To  tak'  a  kiss,  or  grant  you  ane, 

But,  guidsake,  no  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk; 
Whate'er  ye  do  when  out  o'  view, 

Be  cautious  aye  before  folk. 

Consider,  lad,  how  they  will  crack, 
An'  what  a  great  affair  they'll  mak', 
O'  naething  but  a  simple  smack, 

That's  gi'en  or  ta'en  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 
Behave  yoursel  before  folk ; 
Nor  gi'e  the  tongue  o'  auld  or  young 

Occasion  to  come  o'er  folk. 

Irs  no  through  hatred  o'  a  kiss, 
That  I  sae  plainly  tell  you  this; 
But,  losh,  I  tak'  it  sair  amiss 

To  be  sae  teas'd  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 
Behave  yoursel*  before  folk; 
When  we're  our  lane  ye  may  tak'  ane, 

But  fient  a  ane  before  folk. 

I'm  sure  wi'  you  I've  been  as  free 
As  ony  modest  lass  should  be; 
But  yet  it  does  na  do  to  see 

Sic  freedom  used  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk ; 
I'll  ne'er  submit  again  to  it, 

Sae  mind  ye  that— before  foil:. 

Ye  tell  me  that  my  face  is  fair; 
It  may  be  sae,— I  dinna  care; 
But  ne'er  again  gar't  blush  sae  sair 

As  ye  ha'e  done  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 
Behave  yoursel"  before  folk; 
Nor  heat  my  cheeks  wi'  your  mad  freaks, 
But  aye  be  douce  before  folk. 

Ye  tell  me  that  my  lips  are  sweet, 
Sic  tales,  I  doubt,  are  a'  deceit ; 
At  ony  rate,  it's  hardly  meet 

To  pree  their  sweets  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk; 
Gin  that's  the  case,  there's  time  and  pliico, 

But  surely  no  before  folk. 

But  gin  ye  really  do  insist 
That  I  should  suffer  to  be  kiss'd, 
Gae,  get  a  license  frae  the  priest, 

And  mak'  me  yours  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 
Behave  yoursel'  before  folk; 
And  when  we're  ane,  baith  flesh  and  bano 

Ye  may  tak'  ten— before  folk. 

THE  ANSWER. 
Written  by  Alex.  Rodgeii, 
Can  I  behave,  can  I  behave, 
Can  I  behave  before  folk, 
When,  wily  elf,  your  sleeky  self 
Gars  me  gang  gyte  before  folk? 


In  a'  ye  do,  In  a'  ye  say, 

Ye've  sic  a  pawky,  coaxiDg  way, 

That  my  poor  wits  ye  lead  astray, 

An'  ding  me  doilt  before  folk. 
Can  I  behave,  can  I  behave, 
Can  I  behave  before  folk. 
While  ye  ensnare,  can  I  forbear 

To  kiss  ye,  though  before  folk? 

Can  I  behold  that  dimpling  cheek 

Whaur  love  'mang  sunny  smiles  might  bee]** 

Yet,  howlet  like,  my  e'elids  steek, 

An'  shun  sic  light,  before  folk  ? 
Can  I  behave,  can  I  behave, 
Can  I  behave  before  folk, 
When  ilka  smile  becomes  a  wile, 

Enticing  me— before  folk? 

That  lip,  like  Eve's  forbidden  fruit, 
Sweet,  plump,  an'  ripe,  sae  tempts  me  to't, 
That  I  maun  pree't,  though  I  should  ruc't, 

Ay.  twenty  times,— before  folk. 
Can  I  behave,  can  I  behave, 
Can  I  behave  before  folk, 
When  temptingly  it  offers  me 

Sae  rich  a  treat— before  folk? 

That  gowden  hair,  sae  sunny  bright, 
That  shapely  neck  o'  snawy  white, 
That  tongue,  e'en  when  it  tries  to  flyte. 

Provokes  me  till't  before  folk. 
Can  I  behave,  can  I  behave, 
Can  I  behave  before  folk, 
When  ilka  charm,  young,  fresh,  and  warm, 

Cries  "Kiss  me  now,"— before  folk? 

An'  o',  that  pawky,  rowin'  e'e, 
Sae  roguishly  it  blinks  on  me, 
I  canna  for  my  soul  let  be 

Frae  kissing-  you  before  folk. 
Can  I  behave,  can  I  behave, 
Can  I  behave  before  folk, 
When  ilka  glint  conveys  a  hint 

To  tak'  a  smack— before  folk? 

Ye  own  that  were  we  baith  our  lane, 
Ye  wadna  grudge  to  grant  me  ane; 
Weel,  gin  there  be  nae  harm  in't  then, 

What  harm  is  in't  before  folk? 
Can  I  behave,  can  I  behave, 
Can  I  behave  before  folk. 
Sly  hypocrite,  an  anchorite 

Could  scarce  desist— before  folk. 

But  after  a'  that  has  been  said, 
Since  ye  are  willing  to  be  wed, 
We'll  ha'e  a  "blythesome  bridal"  made, 

When  ye'll  be  mine  before  folk. 
Then  I'll  behave,  then  I'll  behave, 
Then  I'll  behave  before  folk; 
For  whereas  then,  ye'll  aft  get  "ten," 

It  winna  be  before  folk. 


THE  PIPER  0'  DUNDEE. 

The  piper  cam'  to  our  toon, 
To  our  town,  to  our  toon, 
The  piper  cam'  to  our  toon, 

And  he  played  bonnilie. 
He  play'd  a  spring,  the  laird  to  please, 
A  spring  brent  new,  frae  'yont  the  seas, 
And  then  he  ga'e  his  bags  a  squeeze, 
And  play'd  anither  key. 

And  was  na  he  a  rogie, 
A  rogie,  a  rogie ; 
And  was  na  he  a  rogie, 
The  piper  o'  Dundee? 
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He  play'd  "  The  welcome  o'er  the  main," 
And  "  Ye'se  be  fou,  and  I'se  be  fain," 
And  "  Anld  Stuarts  back  again," 

Wi'  mnckle  mirlh  and  glee. 
He  plav'd  "The  Kirk,"  he  played  "The  Qaeen  » 
"  The  Mullin  Dhu,"  and  "  Chevalier." 
And  "Lang  away,  but  welcome  here," 

Sae  sweet,  sao  bonnilie. 

And  was  na,  &c. 

It's  some  gat  swords,  and  some  gat  naue, 
And  some  were  dancing  mad  their  lane ; 
And  mony  a  vow  o'  weir  was  ta'eD, 

That  nicht  at  Amulrie. 
There  was  Tullibardine  and  Burleigh, 
And  Struan,  Keith,  and  Ogilvie ; 
And  brave  Carnegie,  wha  but  he, 

The  Piper  o'  Dundee  ? 

And  was  na,  &c. 


HEATHER  JOCK. 

Heather  Jock's  noo  awa, 
Heather  Jock's  noo  awa, 
The  muircock  noo  may  crousely  craw, 
Since  Heather  Jock's  noo  awa. 

leather  Jock  was  stark  and  grim, 
Fought  wi'  a'  would  fecht  wi'  him  ; 
Swank  and  supple,  sharp  and  thin, 
Fine  for  gaun  against  the  win'. 
Tawnie  face  and  touzie  hair, 
In  his  cleading  unco  bare, 
Curs'd  and  swore  whene'er  he  spoke, 
Nane  could  equal  Heather  Jock. — Chorus* 

Jock  kent  ilka  bore  and  bole, 

Could  cre^p  through  a  wee  bit  hole; 

Quietly  pilfer  eggs  aad  cheese, 

Dunts  o'  bacon,  skeps  o'  bees; 

Sip  the  kirn,  and  steal  the  butter, 

Nail  the  hens  without  a  flutter ; 

Na!  the  watchfu'  wily  cock 

Durstna  craw  for  Heather  Jock.— Chorvs. 

Eppie  Blaikie  lost  her  gown 

She  coft  sae  clear  at  borough  town  ; 

Sandy  Tamson's  Sunday  wig 

Left  the  house  to  rin  the  rig ; 

Jenny  Baxter's  blankets  a' 

Took  a  thocht  to  slip  awa' ; 

And  a'  the  weans'  bit  printed  frocks — 

Wha  was  the  thief  but  Heather  Jock.— Chorus. 

Jock  was  nae  religious  youth, 
For  at  the  priest  he  thraw'd  his  mouth, 
He  wadna  say  a  grace,  nor  pray, 
But  played  his  pipes  on  Sabbath-day; 
Robb'd  the  kirk  o'  bane  and  book, 
Everything  would  lift— he  took  ; 
He  didna  leave  the  weather-cock, 
Sic  a  thief  was  Heather  Jock.— Chorus. 

Nane  wi'  Jock  would  draw  a  tricker, 

Mang  the  moor-fowl  he  was  sicker, 

He  watched  the  wild  ducks  at  the  'spring?, 

And  hanged  the  hares  in  hempen  strings ; 

Blazed  the  burns,  and  spear'd  the  fibh, 

Jock  had  many  a  dainty  dish  ; 

The  best  o'  muir-fowl  and  black-cock, 

Aye  grac'd  the  board  o'  Heather  Jock.'—  Chorus. 

Nane  wi'  Jock  had  ony  say 

At  the  neive  or  cudgel  play, 

Jock  for  bolt  nor  bar  e'er  stayed, 

Till  auce  the  jail  his  courage  laid ; 

Then  the  judge  without  delay, 

Sent  him  aff  to  Botany  Bay, 

And  bade  him  mind  the  laws  he  broke, 

And  never  mair  play  Heather  Jock.—  Chorum 


'TIS  NO  VERY  LANG  SIN'  SYNE. 
AIR—"  We'll  kick  the  world  before  U8.'\ 
Tis  no  very  lang  sin'  syne, 

That  I  had  a  lad  o'  my  ain; 
But  now  he's  awa'  to  anither, 

An'  left  me  a'  my  lane. 
The  lass  he  is  courtin'  has  siller, 

An'  I  ha'e  nane  at  a'; 
It's  nought  but  the  love  o'  the  tocher, 

That's  ta'en  my  laddie  awa'. 

But  I'm  blythe  my  heart's  my  ain, 

An'  I'll  keep  it  sae  a'  my  life, 
Until  that  I  meet  wi'  a  lad 

Wha  has  sense  to  wale  a  gaid  wife. 
For  though  I  say't  mysel', 

That  shouldna  say't,  'tis  true  ; 
The  lad  that  gets  me  for  a  wife 

He'll  ne'er  ha'e  occasion  to  rue. 

I  gang  aye  fu'  clean  an'  fu'  tosh, 

As  a'  the  neighbours  can  tell; 
Though  I've  seldom  a  gown  on  my  bacli 

But  sic  as  I  spin  mysel'; 
An'  when  I  am  clad  in  my  curtsey, 

I  think  mysel'  as  braw 
As  Susie,  wi'  a'  her  pearling, 

That's  ta'en  my  laddie  awa'. 

But  I  wish  they  were  buckled  thegither, 

An'  may  they  live  happy  for  life; 
Though  Willie  now  slights  me,  an's  left  me, 

The  chield,  he  deserves  a  guid  wife. 
An'  0!  but  I'm.  blythe  that  I've  miss'd  him, 

As  blythe  as  I  weel  can  be ; 
For  ane  that's  so  keen  o'  the  siller. 

Would  never  agree  wi'  me. 

But  the  truth  is  I  am  aye  hearty, 

I  hate  to  be  scrimpit  or  scant: 
The  wee  thing  I  ha'e  I'll  mak'  use  o't, 

An'  no  ane  about,  me  shall  want: 
For  I'm  a  guid  guide  o'  the  warld, 

I  ken  when  to  baud  an'  to  gi'e ; 
But  whinging  and  cringing  for  siller 

Would  never  agree  wi'  me. 

Contentment  is  better  than  riches, 

And  he  wha  has  that  has  eneugh; 
The  master  is  seldom  so  happy 

As  Robin  that  drives  the  pieugh. 
But  if  a  young  lad  wad  cast  up, 

To  mak'  me  his  partner  for  life : 
If  the  chield  has  the  sense  to  be  happy, 

He'll  fa'  on  hid  feet  for  a  wife. 


J5LYTHE,  BLYTHE  AROUND  THE  NAPPIE. 
Written  by  Daniel  M'Phail. 
Blythe,  blythe  around  the  nappic, 

Let  us  join  in  social  glee; 
While  we're  here  we'll  ha'e  a  drappie — 
Scotia's  sons  ha'e  aye  been  free. 

Our  auld  forbears,  when  owre  their  yill, 
And  can.tie  bickers  round  did  ca'; 

"Forsooth,"  they  cried,  "anither  gill, 
For  sweert  we  are  to  gang  awa'." 
Blythe,  blythe,  &c. 

Some  hearty  cock  wad  then  ha'e  sung 
An  auld  Scotch  sonnet  aff  wi'  glee; 
Syne  pledged  his  cog,  the  chorus  rung, 
*Auld  Scotia's  sons  ha'e  aye  been  free. 
Blythe,  blythe,  &c. 

Thus  cracks,  and  jokes,  and  sangs  gaed  round, 
Till  morn  the  screens  O'  light  did  draw; 

Yet,  dreich  to  rise,  the  carles  roan  ft, 
Cried,  "  Deoch  an  doras,"  then  awa', 
Blythe.  blythe,  Ac. 
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The  landlord  then  the  nappie  brings, 

And  toasts,  "Fu'  happy  a*  may  be  ;" 

Syne  looms  the  cog,  the  chorus  rings, 

Auld  Scotia's  sons  shall  aye  be  free. 

Biyi.he,  Wythe  around  the  nappie, 

Let  us  join  in  social  glee  ; 
"While  we're  here  we'll  ha'e  a  drappie- 
Scotia's  sons  ha'e  aye  been  free. 

Then  like  our  dads  o*  auld  langsyne, 

Let  social  glee  unite  us  a' ; 
Aye  blythe  to  meet,  our  rnou's  to  weet, 
But  aye  as  sweert  to  gang  awa*. 
Blythe,  blythe  around  the  nappie, 

Let  us  join  in  social  glee ; 
While  we're  here  we'll  ha'e  a  drapple- 
Scotia's  sons  ha'e  aye  been  free. 


THE  LASSIE  0'  MERRY  EIGHTEEN. 

My  father  wad  hae  me  to  marry  the  miller, 

My  mither  wad  hae  me  to  marry  the  laird, 
But  brawly  I  ken  it's  the  love  o'  the  siller, 

That  brightens  their  fancy  to  ony  regard. 
The  miller  is  crooked,  the  miller  is  crabbed, 

The  laird,  though  he's  wealthy,  he'slyart  and  lean, 
He's  auld,  and  he's  cauld,  and  he's  blin',  and  he's  bald, 

And  he's  no  for  a  lassie  o'  merry  eighteen. 

But  oh,  there's  a  laddie  wha  tells  me  he  loes  me, 

And  him  I  loe  dearly,  aye  dearly  as  Hie, 
Though  father  and  mither  should  scold  and  abuse  me, 

Nae  ither  shall  ever  get  me  for  a  wife. 
Although  he  can  boast  na  o'  land  nor  yet  siller, 

He's  worthy  to  match  wi'  a  duchess  or  queen  ; 
For  his  heart  is  sae  warm,  and  sae  stately  his  form, 

And  then,  like  my6el\  he's  just  merry  eighteen. 


MISS  NANCY  TEAZE. 
How  are  you  white  folks,  one  and  all, 

I'm  glad  to  see  you  well, 
I've  come  to  stay  wid  you  a  while, 

It  is  the  truth  I'll  tell. 
Wid  heart  and  soul  I'll  try  to  pleaso, 

It  is  my  only  joy; 
I'll  tell  you  of  Miss  Nancy  Teazo 

Who  called  me  a  nigger  boy. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  Nancy,  0  Nancy, 
You  are  my  heart's  deliprht, 

Your  voice  is  li£e  the  "  Whipper  will," 
Your  eyes  dey  shine  so  bright. 

Miss  Nancy  she  is  very  gay, 

And  sprightly  as  a  coon, 
She  cotch'd  a  weasel  fast  asleep, 

And  riding  on  the  moon. 
And  when  the  day  was  dawning, 

The  stars  did  go  to  rest; 
She  slept  awake  all  night  wid  fear, 

Her  mind  was  so  compress'd. — Chorus. 

I  have  a  mind  to  circulate, 

A  wedding  there  will  be, 
And  if  I  do,  I  calculate, 

Miss  Nancy  you  will  see. 
But  when  I  marry  Nancy  Teazo, 

I'll  introduce  you  all, 
We'll  kick  up  such  a  jolly  spree 

And  go  to  the  darkies'  ball.—  Cliorvx 


They  tell  me  she  is  getting  old, 

And  cannot  sing  no  more, 
We'll  set.d  her  back  from  whence  she  came: 

It's  old  Virginia's  shore. 
So  dearest  one  take  care  yourself, 

Along  with  Mary  Blane, 
I'm  going  to  Australia, 

But  I'm  coming  back  again. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  Nancy,  oh  Nancy, 
You  are  my  heart's  delight, 

Your  voice  is  like  the  "Whipper  •will," 
Your  eyes  dey  shine  so  bright. 


SAM'S  SALLY; 

OR,  TIIE  GAL  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA? 

Words  by  G.  W.  Hunt. 
Fitblished  by  L'Enfant,  Rathbone  Place. 
Oh!  British  folks  I'se  jest  arrived, 

I'se  de  gal  dey  calls  Sam's  Sally; 
I  use  to  work  on  de  cotton  fields. 

Way  down  in  Pen-sil-va-ni  ; 
I'se  sister  ob  Julius  Ccesar 

Who  works  amona;  de  brake, 
And  son-in-law  ob  Pompey  Squash, 

And  nephew  to  Ole  Jake. 

CHORUS. 

(Ho,  ho!  ho,  ho! 

Fse  Sam's  own  feaii; ,  oh ! 
I  comes  to  see  you  British  folks, 

All  de  way  from  Pen-syl-va-ni. 
Ho,  ho!  ho,  ho! 

I'se  Sam's  own  Sally,  oh ! 
I  comes  to  see  you  British  folks, 

All  de  way  from  Pen-syl-va-ni. 
Spoken.— Or  any  other  gal,— but^to  return  to 
Hie  subject. 

I  walk'd  to  Jersey  city 

Whar  I  gets  on  board  a  ship, 
Mv  Massa  he  run  after  me, 

"But  dis  gal  gib  him  de  slip. 
I  ax'd  'em  whar  de  ship  was  gwine, 

Dey  said  I  was  coming  here, 
But  when  de  ship  began  to  go, 

Ho !  it  made  dis  gal  feel  queer. 
Ho,  ho !  &c. 

Oh,  de  wind  it  blew  and  thundered, 

And  it  blew  de  ship  away, 
Sally  she  fell  down  de  hole, 

And  dere  dey  let  me  lay. 
Deship  jump'd  up  and  de  ship  jump'd  down, 

And  de  lightning  how  it  roar'd, 
De  Captain  said  dey'd  have  to  chuck 

Dis  poor  gal  overboard. 

Ho,  ho !  &c. 

At  last  we  gets  to  Liberpool, 

An  den  I  gets  on  shore, 
I  guess  dey  won't  find  dis  old  gal 

Aboard  of  a  ship  no  more. 
I  hopes  to  see  my  Uncle  Sam  ■ 

Now  I'se  got  on  de  land, 
Dat  darkie  he  has  got  my  heart, 

And  now  he'll  have  my  hand. 

Ho,  ho !  &c 


JASPER  JACK. 
Ole  Jasper  Jack  was  as  sharp  as  a  flint, 
He'd  a  sort  ob  a  "petual  motion  "  squint ; 
A  sixpenny  shank  and  a  tenpenny  one, 
And  not  a  toof  left  to  him  gum. 

For  he  had  been  berry  gay. 
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Ole  Jasper  Jack  got  ob  liquor  a  fill, 
He  was  rolled  in  a  spiked  tub  down  a  hill, 
Den  he  took  a  cookmaid's  place  ob  work, 
And  de  leg  ob  a  monkey  serbed  up  for  pork. 
So  he  was  kicked  out  dat  day. 

Jack  wait  on  a  party  once  in  Skull-bone  passage, 
He  seed  a  German  baron  steal  a  German  sassige, 
He  ruse  to  parlour  door  and  out  him  roar, 
"  German  sassige  bery  rich,  German  baron  bery 
poor." 

De  ladies  all  faint  away. 

Ole  Jack  drew  de  missy  a  quart  ob  ale, 
All  sour,  no  froth,  and  'ticularly  stale  ; 
Where  de  head  on  dis  drippin,  you  ugly  mug 
Put  your  own  white  head,  marm,  in  dejug. 
An'  den  'twill  be  aufait. 

Jack's  missy  was  bornd  a  Boston  lass, 
Her  charms  all  oders  did  quite  surpass; 
Her  face  shin'd  like  a  looking  glass, 
And  she  wore  a  bussle  of  Ingee  grass. 

For  dat  don't  smell  like  hay. 

But  death  lay  Jack  massa  by  de  heels, 
And  Jack  soon  lub  \»iddy  missy  he  feels ; 
She  take  compassion,  him  wounds  she  heals, 
Dey  dance  same  night  de  bridal  reeis. 
An'  Jasper's  got  full  sway. 

OLE  BULL  AND  OLE  DAN  TUCKER. 
White  folks,  I  will  sing  to  you 
A  good  ole  song,  it  is  quite  new, 
About  Ole  Bull  and  Ole  Dan  Tucker, 
"Who  playd  a  match  for  an  oyster  supper. 
Hand  de  banjo  down  to  play, 
Who  beat  Ole  Bull  from  de  Norway, 
Who  tuck  de  shine  from  Paganini — 
We  am  de  boys  from  Ole  Virginny. 

Ole  Bull  came  to  town  to  play — 
Five  hundred  dollars  for  a  day; 
De  women  ran,  and  I  ran  too, 
To  hear  him  fiddle  up  something  new. 
Hand  de  banjo,  &c. 

Dey  play'd  togeder  at  Chatham  Street, 
Each  Oder's  time  dey  tried  to  beat : 
Some  went  for  Dan,  and  some  for  Bull— 
De  house  was  crowded  ram-jam  full. 
Hand  de  banjo,  &c. 

When  first  his  fiddle  'gan  to  speak, 
De  people  dey  all  went  to  sleep; 
He  gave  his  bow  a  mighty  hawl, 
He  made  dem  all  wake  up  an'  squall- 
Hand  de  banjo,  &c. 

If  you  want  to  hear  good  play, 
Just  call  for  Dan  from  Ole  Virginny, 
Who  beat  Ole  Bull  from  de  Norway, 
Who  tuckde  shine  from  Paganini. 
Hand  de  banjo,  &c. 


UNCLE  SAM. 

On!  it's,  white  folks,  here  I  am, 

Just  'scap'd  from  Old  Kentucky, 
Dey  calls  me  Uncle  Sam, 

And,  golly !  I  tink  I'm  lucky. 
Dere's  fighting  in  de  States, 

So  Pve  come  across  de  waves, 
And  come  to  good  Old  England, 

Who  always  helps  de  slaves. 

CHORUS. 

White  folks,  hurrah ! 

A  runaway  slave  I  am, 
I  know,  by  your  kind  smiles  to  night, 

You  pity  poor  Uncle  Sam. 


Oh  !  it's  drefful  to  tink  of  it, 

The  North  and  South  dey  fight, 
But  dis  country  she  don't  interfere; 

And  I  tink  she  does  quite  right. ' 
De  South  dey  want  poor  Sam, 

De  North  dey'd  let  him  free, 
And  de  South  dey  keep  my  missis, 

Who  is  all  de  world  to  me. 

White  folks,  &c 

Oh !  my  wife's  she's  pretty  Dinah, 

She  comes  from  Old  Virginny, 
If  she  was  here  I  should  be  happy, 

Wid  my  fourteen  piccaninny. 
But,  no,  I  will  not  grieve, 

I  shall  see  'em,  I  hope,  some  day, 
So,  white  folks,  now  I'll  take  my  leave. 

For  I  has  no  more  to  say. 

White  folks,  && 


BILLY  PATTISON. 
On !  white  folks  listen  unto  me, 

Oh!  Billy  Pattison ! 
The  subject  of  my  story  I'll  tell  unto  thee— 

Don't  tell  me,  don't  tell  me! 
The  name  of  my  song  I'll  sing  unto  thee, 

Is,  oh!  Billy  Pattison! 
The  name  of  my  song  I'll  tell  unto  thee— 

Don't  tell  me,  don't  tell  me. 

CHORUS. 

Billy  Pattison,  good-bye, 

I  think  your  horse  will  die, 

If  he  don't  I'll  ride  again, 

If  he  does  I'll  tan  his  hide. 

I'll  lay  ten  dollars  down, 

I'll  leave  it  in  my  will, 

Show  me  the  man  in  this  yer  towfi, 

That  struck  my  brother  Bill, 

Thad  a  brother— his  name  was  Dick, 

Oh!  Billy  Pattison  ! 
Somebody  hit  him  on  the  head  with  a  brick, 

Don't  tell  me,  don't  toll  me  ; 
Oh!  what  did  he  say  when  he  came  to! 

Oh!  Billy  Pattison! 
"  I  say  darkies,  this  wont  do," 

Don't  tell  me,  don't  tell  me. 

Billy  Pattison,  &c. 

If  ever  you  go  to  Fiddler's  Green, 

Oh !  Billy  Pattison, 
A  lame  old  nigger  is  there  to  be  seen, 

Don't  tell  me,  don't  tell  me  I 
In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  will, 

Oh  !  Billy  Pattison  ! 
And  this  is  the  man  that  struck  old  Bill, 

Don't  tell  me,  don't  tell  me ! 

Billy  Pattison,  &c. 


DINAH  CROW. 

Oh!  how  I  lub'd  Dinah  Crow, 
Dinah  Crow,  Dinah  Crow ! 
What  could  make  me  lub  her  so  ? 
Charming  Dinah  Crow! 
Dinah,  Dinah,  oh !  you  charming  Dinah  Crow! 

More  dan  porpoise  lubs  de  sea; 
More  dan  flowers  lubs  de  bee; 
More  dan  nigs  lub  hominy, 
I  lub  Dinah  Crow ! 
Dinah,  Dinah,  oh!  you  beauteous  Dinah  Crow  I 

Dinah  she  proved  false  to  me, — 
In  my  eye,  tears  you  see, — 
Oh !  dis  cums  ob  lubing  dee, 
FaRhless  Dinah  Crow ! 
Dinah,  Dinah,  oh !  faithless  Dinah  Crow 
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Dinah  walk'd  wid  Sambo  by, 
Lub  I  spy,  in  her  eye, 
Den  I  thought  dat  i  should  die, 
Cruel  Dinah  Crow ! 
Dinah,  Dinah,  ohl  cruel  Dinah  Crow! 

Once  when  all  my  dreams  were  bright, 
Dinah  true,  den  I  view; 
Skin  so  black  an'  dress  so  white, 
Happy  Dinah  Crow! 
Dinah,  Dinah,  oh!  happy  Dinah  Crow! 

Now  my  dreams  are  berry  black, 
Now  my  heart,  like  to  crack, 
Now  I  gib  my  spirit  back, 
An'  die  for  Dinah  Crow. 
Dinah,  Dinah,  oh!  good  bye,  Dinah  Crow! 


SING,  SING,  YE  DARKEYS,  SING. 

Since  music  am  de  meat  ob  lub, 

Brought  by  Appollio  from  abub,  I 

De  sweetest  vittles  ob  de  kin', 

Am  in  de  darkeys'  strains  divine. 

Sing,  sing,  ye  darkeys,  sing; 

Don't  you  hear  de  banjo,  ring,  ring,  ring? 

Sing,  sing,  ye  darkeys,  sing; 

Sing  for  de  white  folks,  sing. 

Wid  'lodious  voice,  and  eber  supple  hand, 

Cum  raise  de  voice,  an'  make  de  wool  straight 

stand; 
Cum  shake  de  bones,  an'  scrape  de  fiddleine, 
Twang  de  banjo,  an'  shake  de  tamborine. 

Sing,  sing,  ye  darkeys,  sing,  &c. 

Dere's  Dandy  Jim  from  Caroline, 
And  oder  airs  dat's  quite  as  line; 
Dere's  Daniel  Tucker,  Lucy  Neal, 
Dat  makes  de  frame  all  ober  feel. 

Sing,  sing,  ye  darkeys,  sing,  &c 

ZIP  COON. 

'TWAS  I,  Zip  Coon,  beat  de  schoolmassa  hollar, 
Him  couldn't  tell  a  letter,   but  a  berry  great 

6kollar; 
He  couldn't  cast  accounts,  but  he  counted  on  him 

dinner, 
An'  when  he  fell  away,  always  thought  that  he 

were  thinner. 
Oh  no,  go  away, — you're  too  late,  Misser  Coon ; 
De  gals  won't  be  ready  'fore  to-morrow  arter- 

noon. 

Sophy  sweet  an'  Dinah  dear  both  fall  in  lub  wid 

me, 
De  one  did  fancy  my  fair  face,  de  oder  my  knock* 

knee, 
An'  when  dey  tell  dere  passion,  to  be  cruel  I  am 

loth, 
So,  'fore  I'd  break  de  heart  ob  one,  I'd  jist  accept 

'em  both. 

Oh  no,  go  away,  &c. 

Miss  Dinah  she  gabe  me  a  horrid  stiff  shirt-collar, 
Dat,  when  I  put  him  on,  Ole  Joe  I  it  make  me 

hollar. 
Den  Sophy's  generosity  would  not  be  done  dat 

way, 
She  gabe  me  inwitation  for  to  treat  dem  to  de 

play. 

Oh  no,  go  away,  &c. 

Oh,  whar  am  your  daughters  ?— I'm  waiting  here 

for  dem, — 
Your  Dinah  am  a  jewel !  your  Sophy  am  a  gem ! 
I'b  got  a  bran  new  suit  for  to  scorch  dem  out  to- 

day; 
An  at  night,  as  sure  as  I'm  Zip  Coon,  I'll  treat 

'em  to  de  play. 

Oh  no,  go  away,  <fcc. 


No  doubt,  Misser  Coon,  you're  a  berry  fine  nigger, 

I    cannot  conterdick  you're   a  bery  charming 
figure. 

lut  somethin'  wot's  importunate  I'm  going  jist 
to  tell, 

)e  gals  hab  both  got  married  to  de  Dandy  Broad- 
way Swell. 
So,  now,  go  away,— you're  too  late  Misser  Cooni 
Unless  der  husband  here  you'd  meet  to-morrow 
arternoon. 


LUCY  LONG. 

I  lub  to  mad  distraction 
My  pretty  Lucy  Long ; 

She'll  make  no  wedding  faction- 
No,  nor  listen  to  my  song. 

Well,  take  your  time,  Miss  Lucy, 
To  hurry  you'd  be  v/rong — 

So  marry  when  it  suit  ye — 
Take  your  time,  Miss  Lucy  Long. 

Her  skin's  a  charming  yaller, 

Her  ejTes  as  black  as  sloes ; 
You'll  neber  find  her  faller, 

From  de  forehead  to  de  toes. 
I'll  wait  your  time,  Miss  Lucy, 

Though  my  pulse  beats  like  a  gong, 
An'  my  heart  snaps  right  asunder — 

Take  your  time,  Miss  Lucy  Long. 

I  asli'd  her  ob  her  mother, — 

She  answered,  "No,"  down  flat; 
•*  De  gal's  too  young  to  marry ;  " 

Says  I,  "  She'll  mend  ob  dat." 
So  take  your  time,  Miss  Lucy, 

To  hurry  you'd  be  wrong ; 
You  can't  be  fifteen  always, — 

Take  your  time,  Miss  Lucy  Long. 

"Your  summer  days  are  going," 

Miss  Lucy  snubbing  said, 
14 1  hav'nt  yet  done  growing." 

Says  I,  "  Then  go  a-head." 
Yet  take  your  time,  Miss  Lucy — 

To  hurry  you'd  be  wrong: 
Grow  taller  an'  grow  gooder, 

My  lubly  Lucy  Long. 

When  married  should  you  scold  me, 

As  sure  as  you  are  born, 
I'll  take  you  down  to  Boston, 

And  I'll  trade  you  off  for  corn;— 
So  take  your  time,  Miss  Lucy, 

For  my  lub  is  deep  an'  strong, 
So  marry  when  it  suit  ye, — 

Take  your  time,  Miss  Lucy  Long. 


WHEN  DE  MOON  SHINE  BRIGHTLY. 
When  de  moon  shine  brightly,  oh, 
Den  de  nigga  courtin  go ; 
Him  fling  smash  down  de  drill  and  hoe, 
And  oberseer  may  kiss  him  toe. 
Miss  Winterbottom  I  fuss  did  woo, 
Miss  Ramsbottom  make  number  two, 
Miss  Higgenbottom  odd  one  more, 
And  fat  widdy  Ramsbottom  number  four. 
When  de  moon,  &c. 

Jemima  Bosky  hear  me  sing, 

Ope  your  windy,  I  brought  de  ring, 

Pick  your  ears  and  rub  your  eyes, 

An'  hear  your  faithful  Quashy's  cries. 

Go  home  brack  man,  I  change  my  min', 

Fat  Jack  come  back  from  Caroline ; 

I've  nuffin  more  to  say  fellow, 

So  'bout  your  business  you  may  go. 

When  de  moon,  <fcc 
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..Go  home,  "  Cod's  chops,"  to  your  grass  bed, 
Or  my  dear  friend  will  scrunch  your  head, 
Go  home,  flat  nose,  to  your  repose, 
Or  Lusty  John  shall  gib  you  blows. 
Entire  you  barebone's  twice  I  say, 
And  meet  a  sarpint  in  you  way; 
Come  down,  Fat  John,  and  fight  him  duel, 
We  make  him  sing  out  "  water-gruel." 
When  de  moon,  &c. 

Fat  Jack  he  weigh  a  wery  many  stun, 
Like  free  or  four  men  rolled  in  one ; 
He  jump  out  ob  window,  gouge  my  eye, 
Pitch  me  into  mud  cart  passing  by! 
Miss  Bosky  from  de  attic  pop, 
An'  throw  a  brick  upon  me  flop ! 
Man  shoot  me  out  into  deep  pit, 
Turn'd  inside  out,  and  smother'd  in — grit. 
When  de  moon,  &c. 

I'm  beat  to  "  everlasting  smash," 
Jemima  called  me  "  tarnal  trash;  " 
My  heart's  froze  up — my  courage  droops, 
I'm  like  a  butt  dat's  lost  its  hoops — 
I'm  done  wid  de  fair  sex  right  slap-bang, 
Infection  cause  me  no  more  pang, 
I'm  wedded  now  to  de  ole  banjo, 
And  I'll  sing  till  I  burst  like  a  tam  ole  shoe. 
When  de  moon,  &c. 


JIM  BROWN. 
I  am  a  siance  nigga,  my  name  is  Jim  Brown, 
lam  one  dat  plays  de  music  all  about  de  town; 
It  ain't  de  common  niggas  I  would  deign  to  gib 

my  hand, 
Because  I  am  de  leader  ob  de  fam'd  black  band. 
I  play  upon  de  fife— I  play  upon  de  fiddle — 
I'm  opposed  to  de  bank,  and  don't  like  BiddiC 

a)e  wenches-  in  de  city  dey  all  run  arter  me, 
Cause  I  lite  on  der  'fections  like  a  possum  on  a  flea; 
But  dey  can't  suck  in  dis  child,  I  don't  know  how 

it  can  be, 
•Fornothing less  than  white  gals  eber  come  to  tea ; 
I  play  upon  de  simbles,  and  make  de  handsome 

sound, 
And  I'm  de  high  musician  dey  call  Jim  Brown. 

De  way  I  cum  to  play  de  fife  and  carry  ob  de 

sword, 
I  practised  on  de  banjo  sugar  in  de  gourd; 
De  niggas  dey  all  dance  when  I  begin  to  play, 
Dey  dance  from  de  mornin'to  de  close  ob  de'day. 
1  play  upon  de  banjo,  in  de  country, 
I'm  a  clear  grit  nigga,  from  de  elbow  to  de 
knee. 

So  since  music  in  de  city,  it  is  all  de  rage, 

My  friends  dey  all  'swade  me  to  sing  upon  de  stage, 

So  since  I  have  appeared  and  get  de  plause  from 

you, 
Pdon't  mind  de  constable,  nor  fear  de  Buga  Boo. 
And  if  I  get  encouraged  by  de  people  ob  di3 

town, 
Take  de  eberlastin'  blessin'  ob  de  nigga,  Jim 
Brown. 


SUSANNA,  DON'T  YOU  CRY. 
I  come  from  Alabama  wid  my  banjo  on  my  knee, 
I'm  g'wan  to  Louisiana  my  true  love  for  to  see. 
It  rain'd  all  night  de  day  I  left, 

De  weather  it  was  dry, 
De  sun  so  hot  I  froze  to  death, 
Susanna,  don't  you  cry. 
Oh,  Susanna!  oh,  don't  you  cry  for  me  : 
I've  come  from  Alabama  wid'  my  banjo  on  my 
knee. 


I  jump'd  aboard  the  telegraph,  and  tvablcd  down 

dc  riber; 
De  electric  fluid  magnified  and  killed  five  hun- 
dred nigger, 
De  bullgins  burst,  de  horse  run  off; 

I  really  thought  I'd  die; 
I  shut  my  eyes  to  hold  my  breath 
Susanna,  don't  you  cry. 

Oh!  Susanna,  &c. 

I  had  a  dream  de  oder  night  when  ebery  ting  was 

still, 
I  thought  I  saw  Susanna  a-coming  down  de  hill. 
De  buck-wheat  cake  war  in  her  mouth, 

De  tear  was  in  her  eye; 
Says  I,  I'm  coming  from  de  south — 
Susanna,  don't  you  cry. 

Oh !  Susanna,  &c. 

I  soon  will  be  in  New  Orleans  and  den  111  look 

all  ronnd, 
And  when  I  find  Susanna,  I'll  fall  upon  de  ground; 
But  if  I  do  not  find  her, 
Dis  darkey  surely  die, 
And  when  I'm  dead  and  buried, 
Susanna,  don't  you  cry. 

Oh !  Susanna,  &c. 


NIGGA  JACK  OB  TENNESSEE. 

De  queerest  chap  I  eber  see 

Was  nigga  Jack  ob  Tennessee ; 

His  nose  was  fat,  his  cheeks  were  thin, 

And  his  under  lip  hung  ober  his  chin- 
Re,  ro,  my  true  lub ; 
Do  come  along  my  darling : 
I'm  going  for  to  leave  you, 
Don't  let  our  parting  grieve  you : 
Yha,  yha,  yha,  yha,  yha,  yha,  yha ! 
Come  along,  my  darling,  ober  de  mountain* 

Jack  buying  horses  did  engage, 
Look'd  in  der  ears  to  tell  der  age ; 
Thought  a  donkey  better  and  stronger, 
'Cos  him  ears  were  so  much  longer. 

Re,  ro,  my  true  lub,  &c 

Boss  gib  him  sov'reign;  Jacky  said, 
I'd  rather  hab  a  crown  instead ; 
A  crown  him  bigger  and  not  suspicious — 
Dem  yaller  coin  dey  look  so  bilious. 
Re,  ro,  my  true  lub,  &c. 

One  morning  Jack,  as  sure  as  you're  born, 
Dug  for  taters  in  a  field  ob  corn ; 
Put  on  a  red  coat  at  a  berrin', 
And  fish'd  in  de  pond  to  catch  red  herring, 
Re,  ro,  my  true  lub,  <tc. 

One  morning  when  dis  nigga  rose, 
He  put  him  mittens  on  him  toes  ; 
Clean'd  him  teeth  wid  an  apple-scoop, 
And  shav'd  himself  wid  an  iron  hoop. 
Re,  ro,  my  true  lub,  &c. 


DE  OLD  WOOD  PILE. 
'Twas  on  a  clear  September  night, — Chorm,  Ah! 
De  starswerewinkincrlove  and  fight,—  Chorum  Abi 
I  thumb'd  the  banjo  for  a  while, 
By  de  old  plantation's  tall  wood  pile, 
By  de  old  plantation's  tall  wood  pile, 
De  tall  wood  pile. 

CHORUS. 

Ah !  de  old  wood  pile, 

Ah!  de  old  wood  pile, 

Oh!  de  old  wood  pile, 

Dat  makes,  dat  makes  de  kitchen  smiU», 

Wid  love  and  light, 

By  de  fire  so  bright, 

From  de  old  wood  pile.  Aht 
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Soon  from  de  house  sweet  Woolsie  runsJ—o/*ora*l 

Ah!  , 

And  in  a  crinoline  she  come,—  Chorus,  All  I 
I'se  just  come  to  pick  chips  a  while, 
She  whisper'd  by  de  old  wood  pile, 
She  whisper'd  by  de  old  wood  pile, 
De  old  wood  pile. 

Ah !  de  old  wood,  «fcc. 

De  more  she  tried  to  pick  de  chips,— Chorus,  Ahl 
De  more  dey  from  her  finger  slips,— Chorus,  All 
Because  she  eyed  me  all  de  while, 
As  I  sat  by  de  old  wood  pile, 
As  I  sat  by  de  old  wood  pile, 
De  old  wood  pile. 

Ah !  de  old  wood,  &c. 


DE  DANDY  BROADWAY  SWELL. 
You  talk  ob  dandy  niggas,  but  you  neber  saw  dis 

coon 
Perambulating  Broadway  on  a  Sunday  arternoon; 
He's  de  sole  delight  ob  yaller  gals,  de  envy  ob  de 

men, 
Observe  dis  nigga  when  he  turn,  an'  talk  ob  dan- 
dies den ; 

For  he's  de  kick,  de  go,  de  cheese, 

As  ebery  one  can  tell : 
De  dark  fair  sex  he's  sure  to  please, 
He's  de  dandy  Broadway  swell. 
De  sports  a  double  eye-glass  dat  he  shuts  up  in  a 

An'  wears  a  black  silk  gravat  because  it  suits  de 
face:  ^        , 

White  gloves,  an'  cane,  an'  fancy  vest,  trench 
pantaloons  an'  hat. 

An  grand  imperial  dat  he  cut  from  back  ob  our 

ole  cat.  . 

For  he's  de  kick,  &c. 

His  outside  coat  is  padded  to  make  him  shoulders 

broad; 
You'd  tint  he  was  Beau  Brummel,  you  would, 

upon  my  word; 
He  sometime  wear  moustaches,  but  he  lost  em 

toder  day, 
De  wind  was  high,  de  glue  was  bad,  an  so  dern 

blowed  away. 

For  he's  de  kick,  &c. 

Now  I'll  tell  you  him  name— Count  Julius  Caesar 

Mars  Napoleon  Sinclair  Brown, 
De  biggest  nob,  de  greatest  swell  in  all  de  country 

roun; 
So  look  out  gals  an'  mind  yourselves,  for  if  him 

roll  him  eye, 
You'll  gib  a  kick,  a  screech,  a  groan,  an'  den  fall 

down  an'  die. 

For  he's  de  kick,  &c. 


WALK  ALONG,  JOHN. 
Joiinny  Bkock  from  Chickalaw, 
De  strangest  chap  I  eber  saw, 
Put  his  coat  on  afore  his  shirt,  I  declare, 
'Cos  he  had  no  shirt  to  wear. 

So  walk  along,  John,  all  thro'  de  town; 

Walk  along,  John,  all  thro'  de  town. 

Boss  gabe  him  oats  to  feed  de  hoss, 

He  eat  'em  hisself,  an'  massa  cross  :— 

"  What  Dobbin  had?"  said  Boss,—"  You  flatl 

Noting  at  all,  an'  not  quite  datl" 

Walk  along,  John,  &c. 

John  took  turnips  to  feed  de  sheep, 
But  gib  'em  instead  green  'bacca-leaf  :— 
14  What  you  do  wid  turnips,  hungry  glutton  f 
"Keep  'em  till  I  get  some  mutton!" 

Walk  along,  John,  &c. 


Boss  going  out  to  a  place  ob  note, 
Orders  John  to  beat  his  coat; 
What  you  tink  John  do  dat  minit? 
Beats  de  coat  wid  de  master  in  it. 

Walk  along,  John,  &c. 

Johnny  lay  on  de  railroad  track, 

De  engine  come  slap  on  his  back; 

John  didn't  cry,  nor  wince,  nor  whine, 

But  cried  "Do  dat  again,  you'll  hurt  my  spine!" 

Walk  along,  John,  «fec. 
Boss  gabe  John  a  pound  ob  tea, 
A  sort  ob  stuff  he  neber  did  see ; 
Johnny  couldn't  make  tea  by  any  means, 
But  put  it  in  de  pot,  and  boil'd  it  like  greens  I 

Walk  along,  John,  &c. 


AM  I  EIGHT— OR  ANY  OTHER  MAN. 

(A  Nigger  Lecture.) 

Bredren  and  Sistren, 
Unaccustomed  as  I  am  to  public  speaking,  I 
appear  once  more  before  you  to  undress  myself 
wid  respect  to  my  political  opinions.  And  when 
a  man  gets  up  to  say,  and  knows,  and  understands 
what  he's  going  to  say  before  he  says  it,  is  a  man, 
or  any  other  man. 

De  subject  of  dis  evening's  discourse  is  de 
world.  Now,  what  is  dis  world?  Nothing  but 
two  hemispheres  revolving  on  its  own  axletrees. 
Who  discovered  de  world?  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Am  I  right— or  any  other  man? 

Now,  there's  Lord  Palmistone ;  if  he  wasn't  born 
in  de  reg'lar  course  ob  nature,  what's  dat. to  de 
Cure?     Am  I  right — or  any  other  man? 

What  did  Julius  Caesar  say  to  Jerribaldi  at 
Seblastopool,  and  what's  de  Bishop  ob  London  to 
do  wid  it?    Am  1  rifiht — or  any  other  man? 

Kde  Thames  Tunnel  was^to  come  into  a  direct 
course  wid  de  General  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, what's  dat  to  do  wid  Heenan's  coming  here 
for  de  Champion's  belt?  Am  I  right— or  any 
other  man  ? 

Let  us  resume  de  important  inquiry: — 
Didn't  Spurgeon  say  in  his  pulpit  dat  Louis 
Napoleon  was  forty-ninth  cousin  to  de  gorilla? 
What  did  President  Lincoln  say  when  he  met  de 
Duke  ob  Wellington  at  de  Battle  ob  Bull's  Run? 
Didn't  he  say  dat  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle  would 
make  a  good  soup  kitchen?  Eh?  am  I  right — 
or  any  other  man? 

What  does  it  say  in  chapter  de  first,  verse 
twenty-secondly  ob  de  History  ob  de  Natives  ob 
de  Uninhabited  Island?  Doesn't  it  say  what  be- 
longs to  de  man  belongs  to  de  woman,  and  what 
belongs  to  de  woman  belongs  to  herself,  and  as 
much  more  as  she  can  clap  her  hands  upon?  Eh? 
am  I  right — or  any  other  man  ? 

A  word  or  two  on  iron-clad  ships.  Who  first 
discovered  ships?  Why,  Alfred  de  Great.  And 
what  did  Alfred  the  Great  say  when  he  saw  Lord 
Nelson  at  de  Battle  ob  Waterloo?  Eh?  am  I 
right — or  any  other  man  ? 

Let  us  resume  de  important  inquiry: — 
Now,  supposing  a  young  man  having  nothing 
marries  a  shemale  having  de  same  amount  ob 
property,  and  do  put  both  dese  nothings  together. 
Who  does  de  things  belong  to?  Eh?  am  1  right, 
or  any  other  man  ? 

If  a  man  can't  marry  his  diseased  wife's  sister 
can't  he  marry  her  if  she  wasn't  diseased,  and 
what's  General  Windham  or  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  do  with  it?  Eh?  am  I  right— or 
any  other  man?  ~~ 
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If  a  man's  Wife  should  kiss  another  man,  and 
he  chose  to  kiss  her  again,  what  is  it  to  Di 
Temple  ?  Eh  ?  am  I  right— or  any  other  man  ? 

If  Lord  Derbee  did  go  with  Nancy  in  the  Strand, 
what's  Shakespeare  to  do  with  it?  Eh?  am  I 
right — or  any  other  man? 

Let  us  resume  de  important  inquiry: — 

If  Holloway's  Pills  and  Ointment  cure  de  gout, 
what's  dat  to  Lord  Byron?  Eh?  am  I  right — or 
any  other  man? 

If  de  Maid  of  Athens  had  a  child  by  Ole  Bob 
Ridley,  and  young  Windham  married  her,  who 
does  de  child  belong  to?  Mr  Chambers,  or  any 
other  man  ? 


SWEET  LILLA  BROWN. 

Miss  Lilla  was  a  charming  gal, 
She  was  rais'd  away  down  south, 

And  de  prettiest  features  of  her  faca 
Were  de  lips  around  her  mouth. 

Stop  de  dance!  Stop  de  song! 
Lay  de  banjo  down ; 

For  she  is  now  in  de  happy  land- 
Sweet  Lilla  Brown. 

CHORUS. 

Stop  de  dance !  Stop  de  song  I 

Lay  de  banjo  down; 
For  she  is  now  in  de  happy  land 

Sweet  Lilla  Brown.    (Reptat  Chorus.') 

Her  voice  was  all  melodious, 

Like  de  sound  of  a  silver  rip, 
A.nd  when  she  walk  around  de  room, 

She  sail  just  like  a  ship. 

Stop  de  dance,  &c 

Her  heels  dey  were  so  very  long 

Dat  when  she  turn  around, 
She  fell  into  de  Southern  bay, 

And  der  she  run  aground. 

Stop  de  dance,  &c. 

Dat  was  her  end,  and  no  mistake, 

Oh  I  how  dis  darkey  cried ; 
He  smodder'd  his  solemncholyness 

With  o»sters  raw  and  fried. 
Stop  de  dance,  <tc. 

But  now,  oh  my !  she's  dead  and  gone, 
Way  down  in  de  Southern  bay, 

De  oysters  dey  sing  de  requiem 
To  dis  lubly  darkey  fay. 

Stop  de  dance,  &c 


MY  OLE  DAD. 

Oh  ,  Dandy  Jim  am  sung  to  death, 
And  Ole  Dan  Tucker's  out  ob  breath, 
Something  new  am  good,  although  it's  bad, 
I'll  sing  you  a  song  about  my  ole  dad. — 
Ole  dad,  ole  dad,  my  ole  dad, 

He  took  a  swim  all  alone ; 
He  swims  like  a  feather, 
An'  dives  like  a  stone. 

My  ole  dad  went  out  to  swim, 
He  hung  his-self  on  a  hickory  limb, 
He  dived  his  clothes  in  de  stream  instead, 
An'  dey  swimmed  away  from  my  ole  dad. 
Ole  dad,  ole  dad,  &c. 

His  great  slipstake  ole  dad  did  see, 
An'  tried  to  pick  himself  from  de  tree, 
But  de  limb  broke  off  de  stream  quite  mad, 
Down  to  de  bottom  went  my  ole  dad. 
Ole  dad,  ole  dad,  &c. 


He  come  up  twice  to  find  his  clothes, 
Den  down  to  de  bottom  'gin  he  goes ; 
De  clothes  got  soaked  like  pickled  shad, 
An'  down  dey  went  arter  my  ole  dad. 

Ole  dad,  ole  dad,  &c. 
My  ole  missus  'sprest  her  wish, 
Dat  I  would  go  an'  cotch  some  fish ; 
I  baited  my  hook  to  ketch  a  shad, 
De  first  fish  bite  was  my  ole  dad. 

Ole  dad,  ole  dad,  &c. 

I  hooked  him  by  de  under  jaw, 
And  near  de  top  his  wool  head  draw, 
An'  eb'ry  rag  ob  clothes  he  had, 
Was  on  de  body  ob  my  ole  dad. 

Ole  dad,  ole  dad,  &c. 

I  pulled  away  wid  all  my  mout, 
To  fish  de  poor  ole  nigga  out; 
De  fish  pole  broke'  'kase  he'd  swelled  so  bad, 
Down  like  a  dead  hoss  went  old  dad. 
Ole  dad,  ole  dad,  &c. 

One  night  while  missus  laid  in  bed, 
She  felt  a  loud  smell  near  her  head, 
She  knowed  well  as  fryen  shad, 
She  looked  an'  dar  was  my  ole  dad. 
Ole  dad,  ole  dad,  &c. 

An'  now  de  ole  man's  back  you  know, 
He'll  print  his  travels  down  below; 
But  if  he  makes  things  worse  den  bad, 
De  debil  will  come  for  my  ole  dad. 
Ole  dad,  ole  dad,  &c. 


SO  EARLY  IN  DE  MORNIN' 
South  Carolina's  a  sultry  clime, 
Whar  we  us'd  to  work  in  de  summer  time  ; 
Massa  'neath  de  shade  would  lay, 
While  we  poor  niggers  toil'd  all  day. 

CHORUS. 

So  early  in  de  mornin', 
So  early  in  de  mornin', 
So  early  in  de  mornin', 
Before  de  break  ob  day. 
{Repeat  Chorus)  So  early,  &C. 

When  I  was  young  I  us'd  to  wait, 
On  Massa's  table  lay  de  plate, 
Pass  de  bottle  when  him  dry, 
Brush  away  de  blue-tail'd  fly. 

So  early  in  de  mornin', 

Before  de  break  ob  day. 

So  early,  &c. 

Now  Massa's  dead  an'  gone  to  rest, 

Ob  all  de  Massas  he  war  best ; 

I  nebber  see  him  like  since  I  war  born, 

Miss  him  now  him  dead  an'  gone. 
So  early  in  de  mornin', 
Before  de  break  ob  day. 

So  early,  &c. 


HAPPY  ARE  WE,  DARKIES  SO  GAY. 

Hap^y  are  we,  darkies  so  gay! 

Come  let  us  sing  and  laugh,  while  we  play; 

We  darkey  minstrels'  favourite  lay, 

With  a  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  and  laugh  while  we  play. 
1st  Voice.  Music  delicious! 
2nd  V.         Oh  1  then  how  sweet  1 
1st  V.        Your  kind  applauses 
2nd  V.         We  hope  to  greet. 

CHORUS. 

Happy  are  we,  darkies  so  gay! 
Come  let  us  sing  and  laugh,  while  we  play; 
We  darkey  minstrels'  favourite  lay, 
With  a  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  and  laugh  while  we  play, 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I  laugh  while  we  play. 
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The  songs  that  we  sing,  some  of  them  are  fine, 
The  chorus  is  good,  when  we  do  combine; 
We  always  are  then  so  happy  and  cay, 
We  laugh  and  we  sing,  ha,  ha,  ha!  while  we  play. 

1st  Voice.  Singing  delicious! 

2nd  V.  O!  then,  how  fine! 

1st  V.        We  darkey  minstrels, 

2nd  V.         At  night  we  do  shine. 

Happy  are  we,  &c 

Mnd'selle  Celina  dance  very  fine, 
And  shows  off  her  figure  in  the  pantomime; 
We  colour'd  minstrels  do  the  polka  with  grace, 
And  never  leave  off  till  we  are  black  iM  the  face. 

1st  Voice.  Dancing  delicious! 

2nd  V.  Oh !  then,  how  gay ! 

1st  V.        We'll  dance  and  we'll  sing 

2nd  V.  'Till  broke  of  day. 

Happy  are  we,  &c» 


THE  YALLER  CORN. 
At  break  of  day  Diana  wakes 

In  all  her  colours  bright, 
Reflecting  o'er  the  woolly  tribe 

Her  streams  of  glist'ning  light ; 
The  darkies  come  to  usher  in 

This  beauteous  belle  of  morn, 
And  niggars  with  the  day  begin 

To  grind  the  yaller  corn 

CHORUS. 

The  yaller  corn,  the  yaller,  yaller  corn ; 
The  yaller  corn,  the  yaller,  yaller  corn, 

And  niggars  with  the  day  begin 
To  grind  the  yaller  corn, 

And  niggars  with  the  day  begin 
To  grind  the  yaller  corn, 
The  yaller,  yaller  corn,  the  yaller,  yaller  corn, 

Diana  is  the  girl  for  me, 

Her  eyes  like  diamonds  shine, 

Those  rows  of  pearls,  behind  those  lips, 
Have  smash'd  this  heart  of  mine; 

Already  has  the  time  arrived 
For  Diana's  signal  horn. 

And  niggars,  &c    (Repeat  Chorus.) 

Diana  has  the  biggest  foot 

In  all  the  country  round, 
And  when  she  stamps  it  on  the  floor, 

The  darkies  hear  the  sound ; 
Away  they  scamper  to  the  field, 

When  Diana  blows  her  horn. 

And  niggars,  &c.    (Repeat  Chorus.) 


OLD  BOB  RIDLEY. 

On !  white  folks,  I  will  sing  you  a  ditty, 
I'm  from  home,  but  dat's  no  pity, 
To  praise  myself  it  am  a  shame, 
But  old  Bob  Ridley  is  my  name. 

CHORUS. 

I'm  old  Bob  Ridley,  oh ! 
I'm  old  Bob- Ridley,  oh ! 
I'm  old  Bob  Ridley,  oh! 
I'm  Robert  Ridley,  oh ! 

Oh!  white  folks,  I've  just  come  from  de  mountain, 
How  many  miles  I  did  not  count  'em, 
I  left  de  folks  on  de  ole  plantation, 
Come  down  here  for  my  edication. 

I'm  old  Bob  Ridley,  &c. 

De  first  time  dat  I  got  a  licking, 
'Twas  down  in  de  fields  at  de  cotton  picking, 
It  made  me  dance,  and  it  made  me  tremble, 
I,  golly!  it  made  my  eye-balls  gingle. 

I'm  old  Bob  Ridley,  &c. 


THE  BELLE  OF  TENNESSEE. 

Now  darkies  do  have  pity, 

And  listen  unto  me, 
I'll  tell  you  of  a  yaller  gal 

Dat  lives  in  Tennessee; 
Her  hair  is  dark  and  curly, 

Her  teeth  are  pearly  white, 
Her  eyes  dey  sparkle  like  de  stars, 

Dey  shine  so  bright  at  night. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  !  Rosa,  dearest  Rosa, 

My  heart  still  beats  for  thee, 
The  only  yaller  gal  I  love 

Is  Belle  of  Tennessee. 
Oh !  Rosa,  dearest  Rosa, 

My  heart  still  beats  for  thee, 
The  only  yaller  gal  I  love 

Is  Belle  of  Tennessee. 

You  may  talk  about  Susannnh, 

And  your  pretty  Nancy  Till, 
Your  Belle  of  Louisiana 

And  your  pretty  Lucy  Neal ; 
But  when  you  talk  of  Rosa, 

No  other  gal  can  shine, 
For  when  you  talk  of  beauty, 

She  leaves  them  all  behin'. 
Oh !  Rosa,  &c. 

But  when  I  left  dat  happy  spot, 

It  griev'd  my  heart  full  sore, 
To  think  of  leaving  her  behind, 

Never  to  see  her  more ; 
De  tears  dey  started  to  my  eyes, 

When  Rosa  said  to  me, 
"  Now,  dearest  Joe,  don't  leave  me  so, 

Way  down  in  Tennessee." 
Oh !  Rosa,  &c. 

CARRY  ME  BACK  TO  OLD  VIRGINNY: 

I  work  on  board  a  floating  scow, 

Right  thro'  the  weary  day, 
A-raking  in  the  oyster  beds, 

Till  twilight  fades  away ; 
And  I  am  growing  faint  and  old, 

I  cannot  toil  much  more, 
Oh  !  carry  me  back,  before  I  die, 

To  old  Virginny  shore ;  (  i 

Oh  !  carry  me  back,  before  I  die, 

To  old  Virginny  shore. 
Oh  !  carry  me  back  to  Old  Virginny  j 

To  Old  Virginny  shore. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  !  cany  me  back  to  Old  Virginny, 

To  Old  Virginny  shore ; 
Oh !  carry  me  back  to  Old  Virginny, 

To  Old  Virginny  shore. 

If  I  were  young  and  strong  again, 

I'd  lead  a  different  life : 
I'd  save  my  money,  buy  a  farm 

And  Dinah  take  for  wife. 
But  now  old  age  he  holds  me  fast, 

An'  I  am  weak  and  sore; 
Oh !  carry  me  back  to  Old  Virginny, 

To  Old  Virginny  shore. 

Oh !  carry  me  back,  &c. 

And  when  I'm  laid  beneath  the  green, 

In  snug  and  silent  rest; 
Let  possum  and  coon  to  my  funeral  go, 

For  I  always  liked  them  best. 
Then  sleeping  on  in  calm  repose, 

I'll  dream  for  evermore, 
That  they've  carried  me  back  to  Old  Virginny, 

To  Old  Virginny  shore. 

Oh  I  carry  me  back,  <tc 
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t  AM  DE  GAL  CALLED  NA1TC7.  ' 
I  come  from  South  Carolina 

A  slave — but  now  I'm  free — 
Aboard  de  Trent  from  Habannab, 

London  sights  to  see. 
My  head  put  it  in  my  heels 

Dat  I  must  run  away — 
£o  what  happened  on  de  voyage, 
I  now  am  going  to  say. 
Oh !  I  am  de  pal  called  Nancy, 

Born  near  Tennessee, 

Could  eber  any  man  fancy 

A  lublier  gal  dan  me. 

De  ship  had  three  tall  pine  trees 

Dat  nearly  reached  the  sky, 
Where  ebery  morning  dere  I  sees 

De  sheets  hung  out  to  dry. 
De  big  wind  make  de  ship  to  kick — 

Kick  up  behind  and  before — 
And  it  gave  to  me  de  (bah !)  sea-sick ; 

Me  no  sea-sick  on  shore. — Chorus. 

De  rain  it  pour,  de  thunder  flash, 

De  sailors  work  and  swear ; 
De  big  sea  'gainst  de  ship  do  dasn, 

And  all  de  sheets  dey  tear. 
But  now  I'm  safe  on  British  land, 

And  wid  good  things  filled  my  pack ; 
I'll  see  de  Yankees  M  on  de  Strand," 

Ere  dey  shall  get  Nancy  back. — Chorus* 

De  ship  sailed  through  de  water, 

De  6un  was  blowing  cool, 
Until  we  reached  de  quarter 

Of  de  world  called  Liverpool. 
De  niggers  dere  are  white  folk, 

And  ebery  where  I  meet 
Big  ships  dat  wid  dar  masts  do  pok» 

Op  all  about  de  •treat.*- OkofUi, 

Now  I'm  up  in  London  town, 

Whar  never  before  I've  been, 
I've  got  a  pork-pie  hat,  all  round, 

And  a  fine  hooped  crinoline. 
I've  got  a  great  pain  in  my  heart 

Because  I'm  no  one's  fancy, 
I'm  lubly,  I'm  handsome,  I'm  smart. 

And  I'm  de  gal  called  Nancy.—  Chorixs* 

I  haven't  got  a  sweetheart  yet — 

I  suppose  because  I'm  black — 
But  if  I  de  lucky  one  should  get, 

I  won't  on  him  turn  my  back. 
I'll  sing  to  him  some  nigger  song, 

If  I  only  get  the  chance, 
'Bout  Mary  BJane  and  Lucy  Long, 

And  do  de  Plantation  Dance. —  Choruo. 


SWIFTLY  GOES  DE  OYSTER  BOAT. 

Onl  swiftly  goes  de  oyster  boat, 

Just  walking  from  de  shore, 
Unto  de  darkies  song  she'll  float, 

To  hunt  de  shelly  shore. 
We  whistle  up  a  jolly  breeze, 

An'  hoist  de  square-to'd  sail, 
Den  down  de  riber  we  scud  wid  ccs?> 

And  cheat  old  massa  gale. 

Ohl  swiftly  goes,  £c. 

We  cast  our  tongs  in  Oyster  Bay, 

An'  rake  'em  far  and  wide ; 
Den  haul  up  while  our  boat  so  gay 

Plays  see  saw  on  de  tide ; 
Den  wid  her  bosom  jam'd  up  full, 

Ob  oysters  fat  an'  fine, 
Up  to  de  town  away  we  pull, 

An'  ring  while  our  grinner3  shiQQ, 
Oil  I  swiff  ly  £QQ3,  &Qt 


De  sailor  in  his  ship  may  sing, 

An'  tink  he's  free  from  harm; 
Our  boat  can  cut  de  sea-gull's  wing, 

An'  walk  right  through  de  storm. 
Den  merrily  in  de  port  she  splash, 

Fill'd  wid  her  shelly  store. 
White  folks  come  dere  to  shell  out  deir  cash, 

In  crowds  along  de  shore. 

Oh,  swiftly  goes,  &c. 


NANCY  TILL. 

Down  in  de  cane-brake,  close  by  de  mill, 
Dar  lib'd  a  yaller  gal,  her  name  was  Nancy  Till; 
She  know'd  dat  I  lub'd  her,  she  know'd  it  long, 
I'm  gwoin  to  serenade  her,  an'  I'll  sing  dis  song. 

CHORUS. 

Come,  love,  come,  de  boat  lies  low, 

She  lies  high  an'  dry  on  de  Ohio ; 

Come,  love,  come,  won't  you  go  along  wid  me, 

I'll  take  you  down  to  Tennessee. 

Open  de  window,  love,  0  do; 
An'  listen  to  de  music  I'se  play  in'  for  you; 
De  whisperin'  ob  love,  so  soft  an'  low ; 
Harmonise  my  voice  wid  de  ole  banjo., 
Come,  love,  come,  &c. 

Softly  de  casement  begin  for  to  rise; 
De  stars  are  ashinin'  above  in  de  skies; 
De  moon  am  declimn'  behind  yonder  hill, 
Eefiectm'  its  rays  on  you,  my  Nancy  Till. 
Come,  love,  come,  &c. 

Farewell,  love,  I  must  now  away ; 
I've  a  long  way  to  trabel,  afore  de  break  ob  day; 
But  de  next  time  I  come,  be  ready  for  to  go 
A-sailing  on  de  banks  ob  de  Ohio. 

Come,  love,  come,  &c. 

-  DIXEY'S  LAND. 

I  wish  I  was  in  the  land  of  cotton, 
Cinnamon  seed  and  sandy  bottom, 

To  the  land,  to  the  land,  to  the  land,  to  the  land. 
In  Dixey's  land  where  I  was  born, 
Early  on  one  frosty  morn, 

To  the  land,  to  the  land,  to  the  land,  to  the  land, 
I  wish  I  was  in  Dixey. 

CHORUS. 

Oh !  in  Dixey's  land  I'll  take  my  stand, 
And  live  and  die  in  Dixey. 
To  the  land,  to  the  land, 
Away  down  south  in  Dixey. 

His  face  was  like  a  butcher's  cleaver, 
But  that  not  seem  to  grieve  her; 

To  the  land,  to  the  land,  to  the  land,  to  the  land, 
Will  ran  away,  missis  took  a  decline, 
Her  face  was  the  colour  of  bacon  rhine. 

To  the  land,  to  the  land,  to  the  land,  to  the  land. 
Ohl  in  Dixey's  land,  &c.  ■ 

While  missis  lived,  she  lived  in  clover, 
When  she  died  she  died  all  over. 

To  the  land,  to  the  land,  to  the  land,  to  the  land. 
How  could  she  act  such  a  foolish  part, 
And  marry  a  man  to  break  her  heart? 

To  the  land,  to  the  land,  to  the  land,  to  the  land 
Oh !  in  Dixey's  land,  &c. 

Buckwheat  cakes  are  good  strong  batter, 
Makes  you  fat,  or  a  little  fatter. 

To  the  land,  to  the  land,  to  the  land,  to  the  land. 
Here's  a  health  to  next  old  missis, 
And  all  the  girls  that  want  to  kiss  us. 

To  the  land,  to  the  land,  to  the  land,  to  the  land 
Oh !  iu  Dixev?s  land.  &c 
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DE  BIG  WHITE  MOON  AH  SElNIN,  LUP. 

0,  de  big  white  moon  am  shinin',  lovel 
De  big  torn  cat  is  whinin',  lub! 

Come,  let  us  meet, 

Down  in  Small  Street, 
Our  arms  each  oder  twinin',  lab. 

Den  get  up,  de  heabens  am  bright,  my  dear, 
Jist  like  your  eyes,  so  white,  my  dear! 

For  de  best  ob  all  way, 

To  be  up  before  day, 
Is  to  rise  in  de  middle  ob  night,  my  dear. 

Now  all  de  darkies  am  sleepin',  lub, 

And  de  watch  from  his  box  am  peepin',  lub) 

While  I  watch  for  my  load, 

As  de  snake  watch  de  toad, 
Until  you  come  down  here  creepin',  lub. 

Den  get  up,  let  us  fly,  my  dear! 

De  moon  am  leabin'  de  sky,  my  dear! 

An  if  she  goes  down, 

We'll  cut  out  ob  town, 
By  de  light  ob  your  big  white  eye,  my  dear. 

DON'T  MIND  STEBEN. 

Oh,  lor !  gals,  you  hear  talk  of  Stebe, 

He  tell  you  de  truth  you  neber  need  beliebe: 

Stebe  told  a  gal  he'd  buy  bfcr  a  bonnet, 

But  he  neber  done  it  you  may  depend  upon  it ; 

Oh,  lor!  ladies,  don't  mind  Steben, 

Steben  so  deceibin',  de  debil  can't  beliebe  him. 

De  gals  all  say  dat  Steben  mighty  handsome, 
But  when  he  got  a  little  hot  he  smell  a  little 

raneim, 
His  tongue  so  long,  hang  down  'fore  his  shoulder, 
He  hab  to  put  it  in  his  hat  if  he  get  a  little  older. 
Oh,  lor  !  ladies,  &c. 

I  went  to  de  ball  last  Saturday  ebcn, 
I  look  in  de  corner,  dar  sat  Steben, 
Steben  lick  his  tongue  out  up  in  de  corner, 
A  nigger  wench  see  it,  I  tought  she  was  a  goner. 
Oh,  lor!  ladies,  &c. 

I  got  a  little  wa*er,  I  trow  it  on  de  critter, 
I  ax  her  how  she  feel,  she  say  a  little  better, 
Den  I  shave  her  head,  put  on  a  plaster  blister, 
She  look  like  de  debil,  or  else  de  debil's  sister. 
On,  lor !  ladies,  &c. 

Steben  had  a  dog,  neber  told  a  story, 
When  he  bark  up  de  tree,  de  'coon  dar  shakey. 
Steben  cock  de  gun,  put  his  finger  on  de  trigger, 
Slam  bang  went  de  gun,  down  come  de  nigger. 
Oh,  lor!  ladies,  &c. 


S1CH  A  GITTIN  UP  STAIRS. 
On  a  Suskehannah  raft  I  cum  up  de  bay, 
An'  I  danced,  an'  I  frolick'd,  an'  1  fiddled  all  de 
way. 
Sich  a  gittin  up  stairs  I  neber  did  see, 
Sich  a  gittin  up  stairs  I  neber  did  see. 

'Trike  de  toe  an'  heel,  cut  de  pigeon  wing, 
Scratch  de  grabel,  slap  defoot,  dat  is  just  deting 
Sich  a  gittin,  &c. 

I  went  to  de  play,  an'  I  seed  Jim  Crow, 
Oh,  nigga  Isam  den  swell,  for  Jim  he  was  no  go. 
Sich  a  gittin,  &c. 

I  look  him  in  de  face,  until  I  make  him  grin, 
An'  then  I  trow  a  backa  quid,  an'  hit  him  on  de 
shin. 

Sich  a  gittin,  &c. 

Oh,  I  is  de  boy  dat  knows  how  to  preach  a  3armonv 
'Bout  temperance,  and  «.« seven  up,"  and  all  dat 
kind  ob  varmin. 

Sich,  *  gittin,  &c. 


Nirgas  held  a  meetin'  'bout  de  colonization, 
And  dere  I  spoke  a  speech  about  amalgamation. 
Sich  a  gittin,  Ac. 

To  Washington  I  go,  dere  I  cut  a  swell, 
Cleanin'  gemman's  boots,  an'  ringing  auction  bell. 
Sich  a  gittin,  &c. 

'I  call'd  on  yaller  Sal,  dat  trades  in  sausages, 
And  dere  I  met  big  Joe,  which  made  my  dander 
lis. 

Sich  a  gittin,  &c. 

Says,  I,  "You  see  dat  door?  just  mosey  nigga  Joe, 
For  I'm  a  Suskehannah  boy,  wot  knows  a  ting  or 
two. 

Sich  a  gittin,  &c. 

And  den  I  show  my  science,— prenez  gardez  vous, 
Bung  he  eye,  break  he  shin,  split  he  nose  in  two. 

Sich  a  gittin,  &c. 

Sal  beller  out — den  she  jump  up  between  us, 
But  guess  he  no  forget  de  day  when  Isam  show 
his  genus. 

Sich  a  gittin,  &c. 

Den  big  Joe  went  out,  he  gwan  to  take  de  law, 
But  he  no  fool  de  possum — I  cut  my  stick  for 
Baltimore. 

Sich  a  gittiu,  &c. 

Two  behind  and  two  before, 
Wait  till  you  get  to  de  watch-house  doer. 
Sich  a  gittin,  <tc. 

Sal  is  sassy,  I  know  what  she  means, 
She's  been  to  school,  and  is  up  to  beans. 
Sich  a  gittin,  <fcc. 

DANDY  JIM  FROM  CAROLINE. 

I've  often  heard  it  said  ob  late, 

Dat  Souf  Carolina  war  de  state, 

Whar  a  handsome  nigger's  bound  to  shine, 

Like  dandy  Jim  from  Caroline. 

CHORUS. 

For,  my  ole  massa  told  me  so, 

I'se  de  best  looking  nigger  in  de  country,  01 

I  look  in  de  glass  an'  lind  it  so, 

Just  what  ole  massa  told  me,  0 ! 

I  dress  myself  from  top  to  toe, 
An'  down  to  Dinah  I  did  go, 
Wid  pantaloons  strapp'd  down  behin', 
Like  dandy  Jim  from  Caroline. 

For  my  ole  massa,  &c. 

De  bull  dog  clear'd  me  out  ob  de  yard, 
I  tought  I'd  better  leabe  my  card, 
I  tied  it  fast  to  a  piece  ob  twine, 
Signd,  "Dandy  Jim  from  Caroline." 
For  my  ole  massa,  &c. 

She  got  my  card,  and  wrote  me  a  letter, 
An  ebery  word  she  spelt  de  better, 
For  ebery  word  an'  ebery  line 
Was  "  Dandy  Jim  from  Caroline." 

For  my  ole  massa,  &c 

Oh,  beauty  is  but  skin  deep, 
But  wid  Miss  Dinah  none  compete; 
She  chang'd  her  name  from  lubly  Dine 
To  Mrs  Dandy  Jim  from  Caroline. 

For  my  ole  massa,  &c. 

An'  ebery  lilla  nig  she  had, 
Was  de  berry  image  ob  his  dad, 
Dar  heels  stick  out  a  foot  behin', 
Like  Dandy  Jim  from  Caroline. 

For  my  ole  massa,  <fcc. 
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I  took  dem  all  to  church  ene  day, 
An'  hab  dem  christen'd  widout  delay; 
De  preacher  christen'd  eight  or  nine 
Young  Dandy  Jims  from  Caroline. 

For  my  ole  massa,  &e. 
An'  when  de  preacher  took  his  text, 
He  seem'd  to  be  berry  much  perplex'd, 
For  nothing  cum  across  his  mind, 
But  Dandy  Jim  from  Caroline, 

For  my  ole  massa,  &c. 

EUFFALO  GALS. 
As  I  was  lumb'ring  down  de  street, 

Down  de  street,  down  de  street, 
A  handsome  gal  I  chanc'd  to  meet, 

Oh !  she  was  fair  to  view. 

CHORUS. 

Buffalo  gals,  can't  you  come  out  to-niglit? 
Can't  you  come  out  to-night  ? 
Can't  you  come  out  to-night  ? 
Buffalo  gals,  can't  you  come  out  to-nightf 
And  dance  by  de.  light  ob  de  moon. 
I  ax'd  her  would  she  hab  some  talk*, 

Hab  some  talk,  hab  some  talk, 
Her  feet  cover'd  up  de  whole  side  wait, 
As  she  stood  close  by  me. 

Buffalo  gals,  &c. 

I  ax'd  her  would  she  hab  a  dance, 

Hab  a  dance,  hab  a  dance, 
I  tought  dat  I  might  get  a  chance 

To  shake  a  foot  wid  her. 

Buffalo  gals,  &c. 
Yd  like  to  make  dat  gal  my  wife, 

Gal  my  wife,  gal  my  wife, 
.I'd  be  happy  all  my  life, 

If  I  had  lier  by  me. 

Buffalo  gals,  &Q, 

STOP  DAT  KNOCKIN'. 

Off,  take  dat  coon  you  gabe  me,  lub, 

I'll  hab  it  now  no  more; 
To  me  it  only  now  can  prove 

My  days  ob  peace  are  o'er. 
Oh,  let  it  on  some  oder  lap 

It's  little  self  recline ; 
Nor  shed  around  its  perfume  sweet, 

Dat  once  it  shed  on  mine. 

CHORUS. 

Three  Voices — Who's  dar?  who's  dar?  who's  dar? 

1st  Voice— Who's  dar  ?  Now  who's  dat  a  knockin' 
at  de  door  ? 

2d  Voice— Is  dat  you  Sambo  ?  Is  dat  you  a  knock- 
in'  at  de  door  ? 

3d  Voice— Let  me  in,  let  me  in,  let  me  in. 

1st  4'  2d  Voices— Oh, you'd  better  stop  dat  knockin* 
at  de  door. 

Zd  Voice— Let  me  in,  or  I'll  never  leave  off  knock- 
in'  at  de  door. 

Dat  coon  and  Sambo  both  togedder, 

Dey  tear  my  heart  wid  pain ; 
Dey're  like  a  stormy  windy  wedder 

When  de  sun's  wash'd  out  by  rain. 
So  take  dis  coon,  I'll  hab  it  not, 

I  throw  it  now  away; 
It's  head  is  like,  I  can't  tell  what, 

An'  yours  is  turning  ffrey ! 

Who's  dar?  who's  dar?  «fcc 


A  LIFE  BY  DE  GALLEY  FIKE. 

A  life  by  de  galley  fire, 
A  home  in  de  good  ole  ship, 

Whar  de  waves  curl  higher  an'  higher. 
Like  a  nigga's  under  lip  j 


Like  a  coon  in  a  cage  I  pine, 

While  on  de  stan'  still  shore, 
Give  me  de  pickle  brine, 
An'  de  black  caboose  once  more. 
Oh,  a  life  by  de  galley  fire, 
A  home  in  de  rollin'  ship, 
Whar  de  waves  curl  higher  an'  higher, 
Like  a  nigga's  under  lip. 

In  de  ole  caboose  I  stan' 

Among  de  fish  an'  pot, 
And  dar  I  hab  comman' 

Of  wittals  smoken  hot; 
I  sit  an'  toast  my  shin, 

An'  work  my  ole  jaw-bone, 
An'  when  de  storm  begin, 

I  sing  him  dis  yar  tune. 

A  life  by  dc  galley  fire,  &c. 

Wid  a  slice  ob  good  fat  ham, 

Cooked  brown  as  de  nigga's  skin, 
My  wittal's  chest  I  cram, 

An'  like  a  shark  I  grin ; 
An'  when  eight  bells  hab  struck, 

Away  I  go  to  roos, 
An'  I  sleep  like  a  black  sea  duck, 

An'  dream  ob  de  ole  caboose. 

Oh,  a  life  by  de  galley  fire,  &c 


DEAREST  MAY. 

Come,  listen,  eb'ry  nigger, 

A  story  I'll  relate, 
That  happened  in  a  vale  upon 

De  old  Car'line  estate. 
'Twas  in  a  flow'ry  meadow, 

Where  I  us'd  to  make  de  hayj 
I  work'd  de  faster  while  I  sang 

Of  you  my  dearest  May. 

CHORUS. 

Oh !  dearest  May,  more  lovely  dan  de  day, 
Your  eyes  are  bright  as  stars  at  night, 

When  de  moon  has  gone  away. 
Oh!  dearest  May,  more  lovely  dan  de  day, 

Your  eyes  are  bright  as  stars  at  night, 
When  de  moon  has  gone  away. 

Ole  Massa  gabe  me  holiday ; 

I  would  dat  dey  were  more; 
With  gladsome  heart  I  push  away 

My  boat  from  off  de  shore, 
And  paddle  down  de  riber, 

With  spirits  light  and  free, 
To  de  cottage  of  my  darlin'  May, 

I  burn  so  much  to  see. 

Oh,  dearest  May,  &c. 

De  branches  by  de  riber  bank, 

Dey  droop  into  de  tide; 
De  coon  he  plays  de  leaves  among, 

De  mink  he  lurk  aside. 
And  now  I  see  de  lubly  spot, 

Where  May  she  smiles  so  sweet; 
Her  eyes  are  bright  as  stars  at  night, 

Her  lips  are  red  as  beet. 

Oh,  dearest  May,  &c 

Beside  an  ole  oak  tree, 

For  many  an  hour  we  sat ; 
'Till  pass'd  de  beebird  from  de  flow'r, 

And  came  abroad  de  bat. 
My  dearest  May  at  parting, 

She  wept — and,  broken  hearted, 
I  gabe  a  last  long  look  of  love, 

And  back  to  massa  started. 

Oh,  dearest  May,  £«, 
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WHO'S  DAT  KNOCKIN'  AT  DE  DOOR? 

A  nigger  young  am  I,  an'  quite  de  ladies'  man, 
My  hair  is  long  an'  curly,  an'  I'b  got  a  lily  ban' ; 
But  I  want  to  get  myself  a  wife,  so  here  I'll  begin, 
An'  its  tarnation  strange  if  Miss  Lucy  I  don't  wiu. 
"Who's  dat  knock  in'  at  de  door? 
Who's  dat  knockin'  at  de  door? 
Am  dat  you  Sam," 

"No,  it  am  Jim!" 
°  Well  you  ain't  good  lookin', 
So  you  can't  come  in." 

CHORUS. 

"  An'  it's  no  use  knockin'  at  de  door  any  more, 
It's  no  use  knockin'  at  de  door, 
An'  it's  no  use  knockin'  at  de  door  any  more, 
It's  no  use  knockin'  at  de  door." 

Oh!  berry  well  Miss  Lucy,  if  dat's  what  you  say, 
It  won't  be  berry  long  before  I  goes  far  away, 
An'  I'll  fin'  some  Oder  yaller  girl  dat  arn't  quite 

so  vain, 
An  den  your  heart  will  grieve  but  I'll  nebber  come 
again. 

"  Who's  dat  knockin'  at  de  door? 
Who's  dat  knockin'  at  de  door? 
Am  dat  you  Sam  ?  " 
"No,  it  am  Jim!" 
11  Oh  !  your  nose  turns  up ! 
So  you  can't  come  in ; 
An'  it's  no  use  knockin'  at  de  door  any  more.  • 
An'  it's  no  use,  &c. 

Den  good  bye,  Lucy!  lubly  gal,  adieu, 

Oh  when  I  ar'  gone  I  shall  eber  tink  ob  you, 

An'  dough  you  hab  treated  Jim  wid  berry  cruel 

scorn, 
I'll  lub  you  as  truly  as  I  did  when  I  war  bor», 
Who-s  dat  knockin'  at  de  door  ? 
Who's  dat  knockin'  at  de  door? 
Am  dat  you  Sam  ?  " 
"  No,  it  am  Jim  ! " 
11  Ah !  now  you're  a  duck, 
An'  you  may  come  in, 
So  don't  stand  knockin'  at  de  door  any  more." 
So  don't  stand,  &c. 


Now  all  you  chaps  dat  want  a  wife, 

An"'  don't  know  how  to  do, 
Just  look  at  me,  an'  I'll  show  you  ho\Y 

To  swing  your  long  tail  blue. 

Just  look  at  my  long,  &c. 


LONG  TAIL  BLUE. 

I've  just  dropt  in  to  see  you  all, 

An'  ax  you  how  you  do  ? 
I'll  sing  you  a  song,  it's  not  berry  long, 
It's  about  my  long  tail  blue. 
Just  look  at  my  long  tail  blue, 

Oh,  how  do  you  like  my  blue? 
I'll  sing  you  a  song,  it's  not  berry  long, 
It's  about  my  long  tail  blue. 

Some  niggas  dey  hab  but  one  coat, 

But  I,  you  see,  got  two. 
I  wears  a  jacket  all  de  week, 

And  on  Sunday  my  long  tail  blue, 

Just  look  at  my  long,  &c. 

I  stopt  some  time  at  Wurginny  springs, 

And  at  Baltimore  city  too, 
But  I  guess  I  made  de  niggas  squat, 

When  dey  saw  my  long  tail  blue. 

Just  look  at  my  long,  &c. 

Jim  Crow  was  courtin'  a  brown  gal, 
An'  de  white  folks  called  her  Sue, 

But  I  guess  she  let  de  nigga  drop, 
When  she  saw  my  long  tail  blue. 

Just  look  at  my  long,  <£c. 


COMMENCE  YE  DARKEYS  ALL. 

White  folks,  I'm  going  to  sing 

A  song  dat  am  quite  new, 
Ob  myself  an'  banjo  string, 

An'  you,  an*  you,  an  you. 
Oh  Sam,  don't  laugh,  I  say, 

Our  strings  will  keep  in  tune, 
Just  listen  while  de  fiddle  play 

For  de  white  folks  roun  de  room. 
Den  commence  ye  darkeys  all 
As  loud  as  you  can  bawl, 
Commence,  commence  ye  darkeys  all  to-night. 
Den  commence,  &c. 

Touch  light  de  banjo  string, 

An'  rattle  de  ole  jawbone, 
Oh  !  merrily  sound  de  tamborine, 

An'  make  dat  fiddle  hum  ; 
An  make  dat  fiddle  hum,  ole  dad, 

De  way  dem  bones  will  shake, 
Am  a  caution  to  all  livin'  niggs, 

And  a  death  to  rattlesnakes. 

Den  commence,  &c. 

"  Oh  !  for  a  piano  or  guitar !" 

I  hear  a  fair  one  cry ; 
But  when  I  hear  dese  instruments, 

I  tink  I'd  like  to  die  1 
I  tink  I'd  like  to  die,  I  does, 

I  could  lay  me  down  to  rest; 
For  music  hab  such  'lodious  sounds, 

To  sooth  de  darkey's  breast. 

Den  commence,  &c. 

DERE'S  SOME  ONE  IN  DE  HOUSE  WID 
DINAH. 
Ole  Joe  sat  at  de  garden  gate, 
He  couldn't  get  in,  'cos  he'd  come  too  late; 
Up  wid  a  stone,  and  knock  at  de  door. 
"  I  want  to  come  in,"  says  dis  black  Joe. 
"  Whose  dere?"     "  Ole  Joe." 
"  What,  de  Joe?"    "  Yes,  de  Joe." 
Ole  Joe  kicking  up  behind  and  before, 

De  yaller  gal  kicking  up  behind  ole  Joe. 

Ole  Joe  kicking  up  behind  and  before, 

De  yaller  gal  kicking  up  behind  ole  Joe. 

Dere's  some  one  in  de  house  wid  Dinah, 

Dere's  some  one  in  de  house,  I  know  • 

Dere's  some  one  in  de  house  wid  Dinah, 

Playing  on  de  ole  banjo. 

Out  come  Dinah !    "  What  for  you  dere?" 
"  I  want  a  gun  to  shoot  dat  hare." 
"  Come,  ole  nigga,  dat  game  won't  do; 
You  had  better  go  home  and  mend  your  shoe.1-' 

Ole  Joe,  &c. 

He  come  to  town  in  a  shocking  fright, 
For  he  heard  a  noise  and  he  saw  a  fight ; 
Some  boys  were  running  up  and  down, 
Shouting — "  Ole  Joe  is  just  come  to  town !  " 

Ole  Joe,  &c. 

In  cum  a  nigga,  wid  a  blue-tailed  coat; 
"Can  you  give  me  change  for  a  five-pound  note?" 
"About  your  notes  I  do  not  know, 
But  I'll  give  you  a  note  on  de  ole  banjo." 

Ole  Joe,  &c. 

Ole  Joe  was  a  nice  young  man, 
He  used  to  ride  ole  Dobbin  Dan ; 
But  he  sent  him  spinning  down  de  hill, 
An'  I  calculate  he  is  dere  still. 

Ole  Joe,  &c. 
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POSSUM  UP  A  GUM  TREE. 

Possum  up  a  gum  tree,  up  he  go,  up  he  go. 
Racoon  in  de  hollow,  down  below,  down  below  5 
Him  pull  him  by  him's  long  tail,  pully  haw!, 

pully  hawl, 
Den  him  whoop  an'  hollow,  scream  an'  bawl, 
scream  an'  bawl. 
Possum  up  a  gum  tree,  racoon  in  de  hollow, 
Him  pull  him  by  him's  long  tail, 
Den  how  him  whoop  and  hollow. 


Massa  send  we  negro  boy,  board  a  ship,  board  a 

ship, 
Dere  we  work  an'  cry  "ye  hoy,"  cowskin  whip, 

cowskin  whip; 
Negro  he  work  all  de  day,  night  get  groggy,  night 

get  groggy, 
But  if  negro  he  go  play,  massa  floggy,  massa  floggy. 
Possum  up  a  gum  tree,  &c. 


Csesar  steal  him  massa's  boots,  Whitsunday,  Whit- 
sunday, 

Cai^e  him  marry  Polly  Cootes,  look  fine  an'  gay, 
fine  an'  gay, 

Cassar  all  day  walk  in  pain,  boots  so  tight,  boots 
so  tight, 

He  no  get  dem  off  again,  all  de  night,  all  de  night. 
Possum  up  a  gum  tree,  &c. 


Miss  Polly  say  you  nasty  brute,  get  out  ob  bed, 

get  out  ob  bed, 
If  you  come  near  me  wid  de  boot,  I  break  your 

head,  I  break  your  head ; 
Caesar  he  no  more  entreats  him,  he  quite  dummy, 

he  quite  dummy, 
Massa  see  his  boots  and  beat  him,  all  to  mummy, 
all  to  mummy. 
Possum  up  a  gum  tree,  racoon  in  de  hollow, 
Him  pull  him  by  him's  long  tail, 
Drat  him  how  he  hollow. 


Tm  not  in  mood  for  crying^ 

Care's  a  silly  calf; 
If  to  get  fat  you're  trying, 

The  only  way's  to  laugh. 

{laughs.)     Tol  de  rol,  *c 


TIPPITYWICHET. 

This  very  morning  handy 

My  malady  was  such, 
I  in  my  tea  took  brandy, 

And  took  a  drop  too  much. 

(hiccups.)    Tol  de  rol,  &0. 


But  stop,  I  must  not  mag  hard, 
My  head  aches,  if  you  pleaso 

One  pinch  of  Irish  blackgua/u. 
I'll  take  to  give  me  ease. 

{sneezes.)    Tol  de  rol,  <fcc 

Now  I'm  quite  drowsy  growing, 

For  this  very  morn, 
I  rose  when  cock  was  crowing, 

Excuse  me  if  I  yawn. 

(yawns.)    Tel  de  rol,  &c 


I'm  not  in  cue  for  frolic, 

Can't  my  spirits  keep, 
Love  and  windy  colic, 

'lis  that  which  makes  me  weep. 
(cries.)  '  Tol  de  rol,  &c. 


HOT  CODLINGS. 

A  little  old  woman  her  living  she  got, 

By  selling  hot  codlings,  hot,  hot,  hot, 

And  this  little  old  woman  who  codlings  sold, 

Tho'  her  codlings  were  hot,  she  felt  herself  cold; 

So,  to  keep  herself  warm,  she  thought  it  no  sin, 

To  fetch  for  herself  a  quartern  of—  Oh  for  shame  I 

Ei  tol  iddy,  iddy,  iddy,  iddy, 

Ei  tol  iddy,  iddy,  ri  tol  lay. 
This  little  old  woman  set  off  in  a  trot, 
To  fetch  her  a  quartern  of  hot,  hot,  hot, 
She  swallow'd  one  glass,  and  it  was  so  nice, 
She  tipp'd  off  another  in  a  trice. 
The  glass  she  fill'd  till  the  bottle  shrunk, 
A.nd  this  little  woman  they  say  got — 

Bi  tol,  &c. 
This  little  old  woman,  while  muzzy  she  got, 
Some  boys  stole  her  codlings,  hot,  hot,  hot, 
Powder  under  her  pan  put,  and  in  it  round  stones; 
Says  the  little  old  woman,    "These    apples  have 

bones!" 
The  powder  the  pan  in  her  face  did  send, 
Which  sent  the  old  woman  on  her  latter — 

Ki  tol,  &c. 
The  little  old  woman  then  up  she  got, 
All  in  a  fury,  hot,  hot,  hot, 
Says  she,  "Such  boys,  sure,  never  were  knowr»| 
They  never  will  let  an  old  woman  alone." 
Now  here  is  a  moral,  round  let  it  buz — 
If  you  mean  to  sell  codlings,  never  get — 

Bi  tol,  &c. 

THE  GREAT  PLUM  PUDDING  CLUB. 

Air—"  One  Horse  Shay." 

Said  I  unto  myself, 

We  might  be  short  of  pelf, 
And  on  Christmas-day  perhaps  minus  grub; 

So  a  sixpence  I  will  pay 

Upon  every  Saturday, 
And  thus  become  a  member  of  the  Pudding  Club. 

We  were  to  have  of  sound 

Plums  and  currants  each  three  pound, 
Tea,  sugar,  spice,  and  peel  of  the  grocer,  Bubb; 

With  a  bottle  of  eau-de-vie, 

And  a  bag  of  biscuits  in, 
Where  they  took  in  the  cash  for  the  Pudding  Club 

We  invited  friends  a  host 

To  partake  of  our  roast, 
For  I'm  not  at  all  a  greedy  cub  ; 

We  said  we'd  have  a  goose 

To  have  a  dinner  spruce, 
And  should  find  it  easy  through  the  Pudding  Club. 

The  grocer's  I  did  seek, 

And  paid  in  every  week, 
And  thought  very  nicely  we  on  should  rub; 

We  didn't  miss  the  "tanner," 

Paying  it  in  that  manner, 
And  I  thought,  what  a  good  thing's  the  Pudding 
Club! 

For  fifteen  weeks  I  paid, 

Which  seven-and-sixpenco  made, 
And  with  orlee  my  hands  I  began  to  rub 

To  think  what  a  good  'un 

Would  be  our  stunning  pudding, 
By  paying  in  weekly  to  tho  Padding  Club. 
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And  tea  and  sugar,  too, 

We'd  plenty  in  view, 
For  the  ladies  to  enjoy  themselves  all  right 

At  last  nine  bob  was  paid  in, 

And  then  we  did  begin 
To  long  to  get  our  good  things  for  the  coming  night 

Well,  we  bought  a  bit  of  beef, 

And  a  goose;  and,  in  brief, 
Spent  nearly  al!  our  cash  on  the  dinner  grub, 

Thinking  all  the  other  right 

Because  we'd  paid  up  quite 
Our  subscription  weekly  to  the  Pudding  Club. 

Early  on  the  Christmas  Eve 

My  work  I  did  leave, 
And  me  and  spouse  trudg'd  off  to  grocer  Bubb 

With  a  basket  and  a  bag, 

To  carry  home  the  swag 
We'd  paid  for  regular  in  the  Pudding  Club. 

Bat  what  was  our  amaze, 

When  outside  we  did  gaze 
At  the  shop  shut  up,  and  slop'd  grocer  BubbP 

Full  a  couple  of  hundred  more 

Poor  victims  round  the  door 
Had  come  for  their  goods  in  the  Pudding  Club. 

We  found  we  all  were  done ; 

The  tea-dealer  off  had  run, 
With  his  stock  of  coffee,  and  the  fragrant  shrub, 

The  house  was  empty  quite, 

And,  much  to  our  "delight," 
We  lost  our  nine  bob  in  that  Pudding  Club. 


WHO'LL  BE  AN  OLD  MAN'S  DARLING? 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  when  I  wanted  a  wife, 

'Mong  the  girls  there's  none  could  be  bolder; 
But  my  friends  all  declar'd  'twas  too  early  in  life, 

I  must  wait  till  I  was  somewhat  older. 
How  my  time  pass'd  away,  I'll  not  venture  to  say, 

And  the  question  I  ever  must  parry  ; 
I  still  am  unsettled  though  I'm  seventy  to-day, 

Yet  I  own  I  am  eager  to  marry. 

But  1  don't  want  any  sort  of  cross-grain'd  dame, 
No !  the  thought  of  all  such  sets  me  snarling; 

But  a  good-natured  woman  sets  my  heart  in  a  flame  — 
Who'll  be  an  old  man's  darling?— Fiddle,  &c. 

At  the  age  of  twenty- five,  I  did  still  wish  to  wive, 

Though  I  own  I  had  grown  more  particular, 
I  was  called,  by  the  fair  sex,  the  queerest  man  alive 

For,  for  fortune  I  was  such  a  stickler. 
All  my  passion  of  love  was  corrupted  by  gold, 

I  wanted  a  wife  rich  and  beautiful, 
But  I'm  growing  wiser  as  I'm  growing  old, 

And  now  I  don't  care  so  she's  dutiful. 

[Spolcen.']  What  I  mean  when  1  say  dutiful,  I  say 
what  I  would  like  to  mean,  and,  what  I  mean,  I 
would  like  to  expect.  I  want  my  wife  to  have  a 
temper  of  her  own,  keep  it  to  herself,  and  show  it  to 
me  as  seldom  as  possible;  and,  I  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  when  I  marry,  I  marry  her  alone; 
for,  I  have  had  a  mother  of  my  own  in  my  day,  and 
can  dispense  with  a  good  mother  at  present. 
But  I  don't  want  any,  &e. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-five,  I  strongly  did  strive 

To  espouse  a  young  maid  who  would  suit  me, 
But  I'd  got  a  rival,  and  as  I'm  alive, 

He  vow'd  if  I  did  he  would  shoot  me. 
As  advancing  in  years  I  grew  fonder  of  life, 

I,  for  love,  seemed  inclined  not  to  bother, 
So  rather  than  life  I  gave  up  a  good  wife, 

And  here  I  am  seeking  another. 

\_Spdken.~]  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  I  gave  her  uf, 
otherwise,  some  of  you  would  not  have  the  chance 


of  a  good  husband,  and  I,  perhaps  would  not  have 
been  here  to  tell  the  tale.  She  got  married  to  a 
poor  little  fellow  who  has  never  had  a  happy  day 
since.  He  is  obliged  to  take  his  shoes  off  on  the 
stair,  for  fear  of  soiling  the  carpet.  I  endeavour  to 
condole  with  him,  but  I'm  obliged  to  laugh  at  the 
ridiculous  stories  he  tells  me, — ha,  ha,  ha!  ho,  ho, 
ho! — on  one  occasion  the  children  became  rather 
squally  through  the  night;  she  had  previously  remov- 
ed the  candle,  and  when  the  candle  was  out,  of 
course,  they  were  in  the  dark,  and  when  in  the  daik, 
of  course,  they  couldn't  see ;  she  in  a  fury,  came 
down  stairs,  and  lifted  the  counterpane  to  chastise 
the  boys,  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  she  very  un- 
mercifully pommelled  poor  Mr  Phipps, — ho,  ho,  ho! 
ha,  ha,  ha ! —  I  would  like  a  wife. 
I  won't  have,  &c. 

When  forty-five  came  I  remain'd  just  the  same, 

That's  a  bachelor  spruce,  but  not  prudish, 
I  ogled  the  fair,  although  I  declare 

I  was  neither  offensive  nor  rudish. 
Those  that  were  inclined  wern't  at  all  to  my  mind, 

And  those  whom  I  liked  did  refuse  me, 
Though  I'm  seventy  to  day,  yet  I  still  hope  to  find, 

Some  dear  little  girl  who  would  choose  me. 

[Spoken."] — Yes,  I  said  girl, but  I  don't  mean  that. 
1  am  not  at  all  particulai',  as  to  the  age,  the  beauty, 
nor  the  personals.  But  I  must  say,  that—  I  won't 
have,  &c. 


LIFE  OF  A  CLOWN. 

Come,  listen  to  me,  and  I'll  sing  you  a  song, 
It's  not  very  short,  and  it's  not  very  long; 
But  all  about  me,  such  a  comical  elf, 
Ah!  sure  you  are  laughing,  so  I'll  laugh  myself, 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  fol  de  rol  lol. 

My  nurse,  poor  old  soul,  she  fed  me  with  pics, 
My  mother  she  taught  me  plenty  of  lies, 
And  my  master,  Old  Pants,  has  learnt  me  to  thieve, 
So  I'll  cheat  all  I  can,  and  laugh  in  my  sleeve. 
Ha,  ha!  &o. 

I  can  sham  a  cold,  and  give  you  a  sneeze, 
Turn  in  my  toes,  do  whatever  you  please, 
Roll  my  eyes  round  from  north  to  the  south, 
And  you  plainly  may  see  I've  a  nice  little  mouth. 
Ha,  hal  &c. 

I've  tried  all  my  life,  up  to  this  merry  meeting, 
To  gain  from  you,  my  friends,  a  kind  greeting, 
To  please  both  the  old  and  the  young  I'll  endeavour; 
Come,  laugh  with  me,  and  we'll  all  laugh  together. 
Ha,  ha !  &g. 

COLOURED  FANCY  BALL* 

FULL  CHORUS. 

On !  what  enchanting  pleasure, 

On  de  light  bombastic  toe, 
To  dance  de  polka  measure, 

As  through  de  waltz  we  go; 
Especially  wid  de  wenus 

That  does  your  heart  enthrall ! 
What  sweet  words  pass  between  us 

At  de  coloured  fancy  balll 

DUET. 

Now  de  music  sweetly  sounds, 

Now  dark  eyes  am  glancing — 
Swashey  across  and  promenade— 

Oh,  de  joys  of  dancing! 
Now  is  de  time  to  whisper  soft  things, 

Sigh  as  if  you'd  expire, 
And  swear  by  dat  little  blind  boy  dat  got  wings, 

And  say  dat  your  heart  is  on  fire. 

Oh,  what  enchanting  pleasure,  &c. 
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See  dat  gemman  dar  wid  a  blue  satin  vest, 

Wid  his  heels  stickin'  out  a  feet,  sir, 
Cutting  such  capers,  and  doing  his  best 

To  charm  ebery  gal  dat  he  meets,  sir. 
Such  a  darkey  as  dat  has  no  right  to  de  ball — 

Let's  tell  him  to  quit  and  be  of,  sir;  [falL; 

He  was  three  years  in  Sing-Sing,  and  came  out  las& 

For  Dicking  up  things  on  de  wharf,  sir. 

)h,  what  enchanting  pleasure,  &c. 


OLD  KING  CROW. 

Now,  what  I'm  going  to  sing  about, 
Is  ob  a  gemman  you  all  know  ; 
And  his  name  I  will  give  out, — 
Dey  all  call  him  Old  King  Crow; 

CHORUS. 

Old  King  Crow  is  the  biggest  tief  I  know, 

He  nebber  says  not'ing  but  caw,  caw,  caw. 
Jenny,  get  your  oat  cake, 

11  Oh  don't  bodder  me," 
Fotch  along  your  oat  cake, 

"Tell  y'r  not  done;" 
Will  you  bring  your  oat  cake  f 

"  Oh,  don't  bodder  me, 
I'll  fotch  along  de  oat  cake,  soon  it  am  done." 

I  went  into  de  fields  to  work, 
I  took  my  dinner  and  my  hoej 
I  turn'd  around,  and  dere  I  saw 
Dat  tieving  blackbird  Old  King  Crow, 
Old  King  Crow,  &o. 

Says  I,  "  Old  man,  down  on  your  stumps, 
For  dis  am  your  last  hour  I  know; " 
He  look'd  just  then  two  ways  at  once, 
And  "  caw,  caw,  caw,"  said  Old  King  Crow. 
Old  King  Crow,  &c 

I  firMaway,  and  down  he  dropp'd, 
Right  alongside  ob  my  hoe, 
He  gave  a  kick,  and  a  caw,  caw,  caw, 
And  dat  was  de  death  of  old  King  Crow, 
Old  King  Crow,  &o. 

De  very  next  night,  de  niggers  had  a  party, 
Lor  bless  you,  honey,  how  the  apple-jack  did  flow 
De  niggers  all,  dey  fed  quite  hearty 
On  pot- pie  made  out  ob  Old  King  Crow. 
Old  King  Crow,  &c. 

De  niggers  all  were  so  scared  de  next  night, 
As  dey  were  a  fixen  to  go  to  de  show; 
See  something  glance  in  de  bright  ob-de-moonlight, 
Thought  it  was  de  ghost  ob  Old  King  Crow. 
Old  King  Crow,  &c. 

I'M  NINETY-FIVE. 

I'M  ninety-five,  I'm  ninety-five, 
And  to  keep  single  I  contrive; 
I'm  ninety-five,  I'm  ninety-five, 
And  to  keep  single  I  contrive; 
The  men  all  strove  to  gain  my  'art, 
But  I  was  blunt  to  Cupid's  dart; 
Men  are  so  sly  they  wink  their  eye 
But  through  that,  I  can  plainly  spy. 

Then  pity  my  sex  who  wrong  have  done, 

Flats  led  by  the  twirl  of  a  husband's  tODguo. 

As  for  me  I'll  be  free, 

Love  shall  never  conquer  me. 
Fal  lal  th'  ral,  &q. 

When  I  was  young,  when  I  was  young, 
I  found  out  man's  deceitful  tongue ; 

When  I  was  young,  <fec. 
They  oft  would  flatter,  hoax  and  coax 
To  gain  my  love  by  funny  jokes; 
But  I  knew  still,  they'd  have  their  will, 
And  shako  me  off  like  easy  glo 


Hitey  tltey,  fie  for  shame, 
It  is  the  female  sex  I  blame, 
Who  ought  to  know  with  all  their  lovea, 
That  men  are  hawks  and  we  are  doves. 
Fal  lal  th'  ral. 

Do  you  think  I'd  marry  "  oh !  no  not  1 1 n 
To  have  six  brats  to  squall  and  cry, 
Do  you  think  I'd  marry,  &c. 
Six  brats  I  was  to  have  I  know, 
The  fortune-teller  told  me  so  : 
And  more  than,  that  she  told  me  flat, 
My  husband  then  from  me  would  fly. 
Higgeldly  piggeldy,  needles  and  pins, 
Matrimony  with  sorrow  begins, 
A  maid  I'll  live,  and  a  maid  I'll  die, 
Man's  love  to  me  is  all  my  eye. 
Fal  lal  th'  ral 

Beware  ye  then,  beware  ye  then 

Of  Tile,  deceitful,  artful  men, 
Beware  ye  then,  &c. 

And  when  they  whisper  in  your  ear 

My  duck,  my  dove,  my  dearest  dear; 

Oh!  don't  believe,  for  they'll  deceive! 

Pray  1  have  a  doubt  on  all  they  say; 
Think  how  you  have  to  wash  and  brew, 
And  mend  the  holes  in  his  stockings  too, 
While  they  with  others  strut, 

Oh !  Heaven  be  praised,  I've  found  them  outi 
Fal  lal,  &c. 

Once  more  before  I  say  good-bye, 
Avoid  that  man  who  winks  his  eye, 

Once  more  before,  &c. 
He  often  will  your  fingers  press, 
Your  form  and  beauty  praise  and  bless *? 
Your  heart  is  gone,  you  feel  forlorn, 
And  then  become  his  lassie  0 
There's  nought  but  strife  in  a  weaning  ring, 
So  merry  and  single  I'll  dance  and  sing, 
And  drink  to  all  maids  both  old  and  young, 
In  a  bumping  glass  of  sherry  0. 
Fal  lal,  &c 


NUMBER  ONE. 
Tis  very  hard,  and  so  it  is, 

To  live  in  such  a  row ; 
And  witness  this,  that  every  Miss 

But  me  has  got  a  beau. 
For  love  goes  calling  up  and  down, 

But  here  he  seems  to  shun ; 
I'm  sure  he  has  been  ask'd  enough 
-     To  call  at  Number  One ! 

I'm  sick  of  all  the  double  knocks 

That  come  to  Number  Four  I 
At  Number  Three  I  often  see 

A  lover  at  the  door ; — 
And  one  in  blue,  at  Number  Two, 

Calls  daily  like  a  dun ; 
Tis  very  hard  they  come  so  near, 

And  not  to  Number  One ! 

Miss  Bell,  I  hear,  has  got  a  dear 

Exactly  to  her  mind, 
By  sitting  at  the  window  pane 

Without  a  bit  of  blind. 
But  I  go  on  the  balcony, 

Which  she  has  never  done; 
Yet  arts  that  thrive  at  Number  Five 

Don't  take  at  Number  One! 

At  Number  Six,  they  say,  Miss  Ror-o 
Has  slain  a  score  of  hearts, 

And  Cupid,  for  her  sake,  has  been 
Quite  prodigal  of  darts. 
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The  imp  they  show  with  bended  bow— 

I  wish  he  had  a  gun ; 
But  if  he  had  he'd  never  deign 

To  shoot  at  Number  One  1 

I  am  not  old,  I  am  not  plain, 

Nor  awkward  in  my  gait; 
1  am  not  crooked  like  the  bride 

That  went  from  Number  Eight! 
I'm  sure  white  satin  made  her  look 

As  brown  as  any  bun; 
But  even  beauty  has  no  chance, 

I  think,  at  Number  One  ! 

'Tis  hard,  with  plenty  in  the  street, 

And  plenty  passing  by — 
There's  nice  young  men  at  Number  Ten, 

But  only  rather  shy ! 
And  Mrs  Smith,  across  the  way, 

Has  got  a  grown-up  son  ; — 
But  la  !  he  hardly  seems  to  know 

There  is  a  Number  One  1 

My  mother  often  sits  at  work, 

And  talks  of  props  and  stays, 
And  what  a  comfort  I  shall  be 

In  her  declining  days ! 
The  very  maids  about  the  house 

Have  set  me  down  a  nun, 
The  sweethearts  all  belong  to  them, 

That  call  at  Number  One ! 

Once  only  when  the  flue  took  firo 

One  Friday  afternoon, 
Young  Mr  Long  came  kindly  in, 

And  ask'd  me  not  to  swoon. 
Why  can't  he  come  again,  I'm  sure, 

Without  the  Phoenix  and  the  Sun, 
We  cannot  always  have  a  flue 

On  fire  at  Number  One. 

•Tis  very  hard,  and  so  it  is, 

To  live  in  such  a  row  ; 
And  here's  a  ballad  singer  come, 

To  aggravate  my  woe. 
0  take  away  your  foolish  song, 

And  tones  enough  to  stun! 
"  There  is  nae  luck  about  the  house, 

I  know,  at  Number  One ! 

Now,  all  young  maids,  take  my  advice, 

And  listen  to  my  song, 
And  if  a  sweetheart  you  should  wan* 

Don't  live  at  Number  One. 


THE  OLD  MAID. 
When  I  was  a  girl  of  eighteen  years  old, 

I  was  scornful  as  scornful  could  be, 
I  was  taught  to  expect  wit,  wisdom,  and  gold 

And  nothing  less  would  do  for  me. 

Those  were  the  days  when  my  eyes  beam'd  bright, 
And  my  cheek  was  like  the  rose  on  the  tree, 

And  the  ringlets — they  curl'd  o'er  my  forehead  so 
And  lovers  came  courting  to  me.  [white, 

The  first  was  a  youth  any  girl  might  adore, 
And  as  ardent  as  lover  could  be;  [was  poor— 

But  my  mother  having  heard  that  the  young  man 
Why  !  he  would  not  do  for  me. 

Then  came  a  Duke  with  his  coronet  of  gold, 

And  his  garter  below  his  knee; 
But  his  face  like  his  family  was  wonderfully  oldi 

So  he  would  not  do  for  me. 

Tho  next  was  a  Baronet,  whose  blood-red  hand 

Was  emblazon'd  in  heraldry; 
But  having  been  known  at  a  counter  to  stand; 

Why,  he  would  not  do  for  me. 


Then  hobbled  in  my  favour  to  beg, 

An  admiral — a  K.  C.  B; 
But  though  famous  in  arms  he  wanted  a  leg, 

And  that  would  not  do  for  me. 

Then  came  a  parson,  burly  and  big, 

Expecting  a  very  rich  see ; 
But  1  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  a  horrid  buz-wig- 

So  he  would  not  do  for  me. 

Then  came  a  lawyer  his  claims  to  support 

By  precedents  from  chancery ; 
But  I  told  him  I  was  judge  in  my  own  little  court, 

And  he  would  not  do  for  me. 

The  next  was  a  dandy,  who  had  driven  four  in  hand, 

Reduced  to  a  tilbury; 
In  getting  o'er  the  ground  he  had  run  through  his 
land, 

So  he  would  not  do  for  me. 

Then  came  a  Nabob,  just  landed  six  weeks, 

Late  Governor  of  Trincomalee; 
His  sovereigns  were  yellow  but  so  were  his  chcc!;,J, 

And  he  would  not  do  for  me. 

He  was  nearly  the  last — I  was  then  forty-four, 

I'm  now  only  fifty  and  three  ; 
But  really  I  think  that  some  I  rejected  bcforo4 

Would  do  vastly  well  for  me. 

My  ringlets  I  borrow,  my  roses  I  buy, 

And  I  go  about  to  cards  and  tea; 
But  if  ever  I  venture  on  an  ogle  or  sigh  I 

Why  !  nobody  returns  them  to  me. 

Then  all  ye  young  ladies  by  me  warning  take, 

Who  scornful  or  cold  chance  to  be; 
Lest  ye  from  your  silly  dreams  should  awake, 

Old  Maidens  of  fifty-three. 

JOHNNY  SANDS. 
A  man  whose  name  was  Johnny  Sands, 

Had  married  Betty  Haig, 
And  tho'  she  brought  him  gold  and  land3, 

She  proved  a  terrible  plague. 
For,  oh,  she  was  a  scolding  wife, 

Full  of  caprice  and  whim ; 
He  said  that  he  was  tired  of  life, 

And  she  was  tired  of  him. 

And  she  was  tired  of  him. 

Says  he,  "  Then  I  will  drown  myself— 

The  river  runs  below;  " 
Says  she,  "  Pray  do,  you  silly  elf, 

I  wish'd  it  long  ago." 
Says  he,  "  Upon  the  brink  I'll  stand, 

Do  you  run  down  the  hill, 
And  push  me  in  with  all  your  might." 

Says  she,  "  My  love  I  will." 
Says  she,  &c. 

11  For  fear  that  I  should  courage  lack, 

And  try  to  save  my  life, 
Pray  tie  my  hands  behind  my  back," 

11 1  will,"  replied  the  wife. 
She  tied  them  fast,  as  you  may  think, 

And  when  securely  done, 
"  Now  stand,"  says  she,  "upon  the  brink, 

And  I'll  prepare  to  run." 
And  I'll,  &c. 

All  down  the  hill  his  loving  bride, 

Now  ran  with  all  her  force 
To  push  him  in— he  stepp'd  aside— 

And  she  fell  in  of  course. 
Now  splae-bing,  clashing,  like  a  fish, 

"  Oh,  save  me,  Johnny  Sands/' 
"  I  can't,  my  dear,  tho'  much  I  wishf 

For  you  have  tied  my  hands." 
For  you  have,  &c. 
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THE  MONKS  OF  OLD. 

Many  have  told  of  the  monks  of  old, 

What  a  saintly  race  they  were ; 
But  'tis  more  true,  that  a  merrier  crew 

Could  scarce  be  found  elsewhere  : 
For  they  sung,  and  laugbM,  and  the  rich  wine  quaflU, 

And  hv  d  on  the  daintiest  cheer ! 
For  they  laugh'd,  ha!  ha!  and  thev  quaff  d,  ha!  ha! 

And  liv'd  on  the  daintiest  cheer"! 

And  then  they  would  jest,  at  the  love  confess'd 

by  many  an  artless  maid ; 
And  what  hopes  and  fears  they  had  breath'd  in  the  ears 

Ot  those  who  had  sought  their  aid. 
And  they  sung  and  laugh'd,  and  the  rich  wine  auaff'd, 

As  they  told  of  each  love-sick  jade ! 
And  they  laugh'd,  ha!-  ha!  and  they  quaff'd,  ha!  ha! 

As  they  told  of  each  love-sick  jade ! 

And  the  Abbot  meek,  with  his  form  so  sleek, 

Was  the  heartiest  of  them  all ; 
«.nd  would  take  his  place  with  a  smiling  face 

When  refection- bell  would  call ! 

W£?n  t!iey  sim&  and'laugh'd,  and  the  rich  wine  quaff  d, 
Till  they  shook  the  olden  wall ! 

A^.nh1y  lauSh'd>  ha!  ha!  and  they  quaff 'd,  ha!  hal 
Till  they  shook  the  olden  wall! 

Then  say  what  they  will,  we'll  drink  to  them  still, 

For  a  jovial  band  they  were ; 
And  'tis  most  true,  that  a  merrier  crew 

Could  not  be  found  elsewhere  : 
For  they  sung  and  laugh'd,  and  the  rich  wine  quaff  d, 

And  liv'd  on  the  daintiest  cheer! 
For  they  laugh'd,  ha!  ha!  and  they  quaff d,  ha!  ha! 

And  liv'd  on  the  daintiest  cheer ! 

KING  ARTHUR. 
When  Arthur  first  in  court  began 

To  wear  long-hanging  sleeves, 
He  entertain'd  three  serving  men ; 

And  all  of  them  were  thieves. 
The  first  he  was  an  Irishman, 

The  second  he  was  a  Scot; 
The  third  he  was  a  Welshman, 

And  all  were  knaves  I  wot.     The  first  he  was,  &c. 

The  Irishman  lov'd  usquebaugh, 

The  Scot  lov'd  ale  call'd  Blue-cap; 
The  Welshman  he  lov'd  toasted  cheese, 

And  made  his  mouth  like  a  mouse-trap. 
Usquebaugh  burnt  the  Irishman, 

The  Scot  was  drown'd  in  ale; 
The  Welshman  had  like  to  be  chok'd  with  a  mouse, 

But  he  pull'd  her  out  by  the  tail. 
Usquebaugh  burnt,  &o. 


WHEN  ARTHUR  RULED  THIS  LAND. 
When  Arthur  rul'ol  this  land, 

He  was  a  mighty  king; 
Three  sons  out  of  four  he  turn'd  out  of  doors, 

Because  they  could  not  sing. 
The  first  he  was  a  miller, 

The  second  he  was  a  weaver, 
The  third  he  was  a  little  tailor — 

Three  thieving  rogues  together. 
The  miller  he  stole  corn, 

The  weaver  he  stole  yarn, 
And  the  little  tailor  he  stole  broad  cloth 

To  keep  those  three  rogues  warm. 
The  miller  was  drown'd  in  his  dam, 

The  weaver  was  hung  in  his  yarn, 
And  Old  Nick  cut  his  stick  with  the  little  tailor, 

With  the  broad  cloth  under  his  arm. 


THE  MUSICAL  WIFE. 
How  I  wish  that  my  wife  would  not  practk^  all  day  I 

My  head  it  is  ready  to  split — 
It  snows,  so  I  cannot  get  out  of  her  way, 
But  at  home  all  the  morning  must  sit. 
How  little  I  thought,  when  I  first  heard  her  sing, 

And  hung  o'er  her  harp  with  delight, 
The  sorrows  a  musical  partner  might  bring, 
Who  would  practice  from  morning  till  night. 
Oh,  beware,  young  men,  of  a  musical  wife, 
For  Eliza's  fine  voice  is  the  plague  of  my  life. 

"  Eliza,  my  love.  I've  a  letter  to  write — 

Pray,  cease  for  a  moment,  my  dear  ! " 
"Good-heavens!"  she  cries,  "you  forget  that  to- 
night 

Tamburini  and  Herz  will  be  here. 
Lord  William  has  promised  to  bring  his  guitar, 

Captain  Warble  will  play  on  the  flute; 
So  I'm  trying  a  second  to  '  Young  Lochinvar,' 

Which  Miss  Scott  will  perform  on  her  lute ! " 
Oh,  beware,  &c. 

Last  week,  in  the  Commons,  on  Tuesday's  debate, 

We  never  divided  till  three ; 
When,  tired  and  exhausted,  I  hurried  home  late, 

How  I  long'd  for  a  cup  of  green  tea! 
But,  alas !  neither  tea  nor  repose  could  I  get, 

For  Rubini  and  Galli  were  there; 
And  my  wife  was  performing  a  favourite  quartctt, 

So  I  went  to  the  club  in  despair. 
Oh,  beware,  &c. 

A  bishopric  vacant,  the  minister  wrote 

To  offer  my  brother  the  see; 
I  was  out,  so  the  messenger  carried  his  nota 

To  Eliza,  whilst  singing  a  glee. 
But  surrounded,  alas !  by  her  musical  choir, 

My  wife  could  not  think  of  my  brother; 
So  the  Premiers  dispatch  was  toss'd  into  the  firs, 

And  the  see  it  was  given  to  another. 
Oh,  beware,  <fec. 

Yet  they  tell  me,  alas !  that  I  ought  to  bo  blest, 
In  a  wife  with  so  perfect  an  ear — 

Deaf  husbands,  O  knew  ye  the  blessings  of  rest, 
Ye  would  ne'er  be  so  anxious  to  hear! 

I,  alas !  have  discover'd  my  folly  too  late- 
Take  warning  by  me  whilst  you  can ; 

When  you  hear  a  fine  voice,  oh,  remember  my  fate  ! 
I'm  a  wretched,  unfortunate  man ! 
Oh,  beware,  &c. 


BEEP,  PORK,  MUTTON,  WILL  YOU  BUY? 
There  was  a  butcher  boy,  boy,  boy, 
Who  a  girl  did  much  annoy-noy-noy, 

By  winking  at  her  his  eye  ; 
And  whenever  she  came  to  his  shop 
To  purchase  a  steak  or  a  nice  loin  chop,  [buy  ?'' 

He  cried,  "Beef,  Pork,  Mutton,  will  vou  buy,  buy, 
"  Beef,  Pork,"  Lc. 

He  love  for  her  did  feel,  feel,  feel, 
Which  love  he  did  re-veaZ,  veal,  veal, 

And  heav'd  full  many  a  sigh ; 
Then  falling  down  upon  his  knees, 
Her  hand  with  rapture  he  did  seize,  [buy  ?** 

And  cried,  "  Beef,  Pork,  Mutton,  will  you  buy,  buy 
"  Beef,  Pork,"  &c. 

Now  a  smart  young  brother  h^d  she,  she,  she, 
Who  had  lately  come  from  sea,  sea,  sea, 

Where  he  did  the  waves  defy ; 
He  his  sister  embrae'd  without  delay, 
Unto  the  butcher's  great  dismay,  [buy?" 

Who  cried,  "  Beef,  fork,  Mutton,  will  vou  buy,  buy, 
•'Beef,  Pork,"&c. 
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Ke  did  not  know  'twas  her  brother,  brother,  brother, 
But  thought  of  lover's  'twas  another-nother-nother, 

So  fate  he  did  defy, 
And  walk'd  up  to  the  sailor— who  gave  him  a  frown- 
But  instead  of  directly  knocking  him  down, 

He  cried,  "  Beef,  Pork,  Mutton,  will  you  buy,  buy, 
buy?"  " Beef,  Pork,"  &c. 

Then  the  butcher  he  whetted  his  knife,  knife,  kuifo, 
Resolved  to  take  the  life,  life,  life, 

Of  this  treach'rous  girl  so  sly; 
So  by  the  hair  he  caught  the  maid, 
And  after  flourishing  his  blade, 

He  cried,  "  Beef,  Pork,  Mutton,  will  you  buy,  buy, 
buy?"  "  Beef,  Pork,"  &c. 

The  sailor  coming  in — like  a  brick,  brick,  brick, 
Saluted  the  butcher  with  a  kick,  kick,  kick, 

That  lifted  him  three  feet  high ; 
And  when  recover'd  from  the  shock, 
He  directly  ran  behind  his  block, 

And  cried,  "  Beef,  Pork,  Mutton,  will  you  bnv,  buy, 
buy?"  "  Beef,  Pork,"  &c 

Thus  being  bereft  of  hope,  hope,  hope, 
He  went  and  bought  a  rope,  rope,  rope, 

Resolv'd  that  he  would  die ; 
But  she  all  explain'd,  and  became  his  bride, 
80  instead  of  committing  suicide, 

He  still  cries,  N  Beef,  Pork,  Mutton,  will  ynu  buy, 
buy,  buy  ?"  "  Beef,  PorkV'&c. 


MAMMA  WON'T  LET  ME  MARRY. 
Mamma  won't  let  me  marry  yet 

(I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  why) ; 
Now  isn't  it  provoking, 

And  enough  to  make  one  cry 
Jemima  says  its  jealousy, 
But  she  goes  rather  far; 
My  parent  thinks  herself  too  young 
To  be  a  grandmamma. 

Mamma  won't  let  me  marry  yet, 

Oh  !  dear,  what  shall  I  do? 
Now  isn't  it  a  shameful  thing, 
To  treat  a  daughter  so. 

Jemima's  cousin's  sister's  maid, 

Who  lives  at  No.  6, 
Says  she,  if  I  was  you,  Miss  Brown, 

The  day  Pd  make  him  fix ; 
For  captains  now  are  very  scarce, 

And  husbands  hard  to  find, 
And  if  you  do  not  booK  your  man, 

Perhaps  he'll  change  his  mind. 
Mamma  won't,  &c. 

The  captain  says  such  pretty  things,      • 

And  calls  me  his  heart's  queen ; 
I  wonder  he  has  not  propos'd, 

A  trip  to  Gretna  Green ; 
When  I  hinted  at  it  t'other  day 

He  smoothed  his  glossy  hair, 
Said  he  lov'd  me  to  distraction, 

But  he  couldn't  live  on  air. 
Mamma  won't,  &c. 

Miss  Clark  was  married  t'other  day 

(A  nasty  pert  young  jade), 
And  now  she's  got  an  opera  box, 

And  keeps  a  lady's  maid. 
The  spiteful  things  have  dared  to  say, 

(Oh !  dear,  how  very  funny) 
That  the  captain  doesn't  care  for  mc, 

But  only  wants  my  money. 
Mamma  won't,  &c 


Those  guardians  and  executors 

Are  all  on  mischief  bent, 
They,  too,  forbid  my  marrying, 

Without  mamma's  consent ; 
My  fortune's  at  their  mercy, 

So  like  a  lonesome  nun, 
I  must  pine  in  single  wretchedness, 

Until  I'm  twenty  one. 


THE  OLD  BACHELOR. 
Air.— "The  Old  Maid." 
When  I  was  a  schoolboy,  aged  ten, 

Oh  mighty  little  Greek  I  knew ; 
With  my  short  strip'd  trowsers,  and  now  and  then 

With  stripes  upon  my  jacket  too. 
Y»rhen  I  saw  other  b»ys  to  the  playground  run, 

I  threw  my  old  Oradus  by, 
And  I  left  the  task  I  had  scarce  begun-^ 

"There'll  be  time- enough  for  that,"  said  I. 

When  I  was  at  college  my  pride  was— dress, 

And  my  groom,  and  my  bit  of  blood; 
But  as  for  my  study,  I  must  confess 

That  I  was  content  with  my  stud. 
I  was  deep  in  my  tradesmen's  books,  I'm  afraid, 

Tho'  not  in  my  own,  by  the  bye; 
And  when  rascally  tailors  came  to  be  paid — 

"  There'll  be  time  enough  for  that,"  said  I. 

\  was  just  nineteen  when  I  first  fell  in  love, 

And  I  scribbl'd  a  deal  of  rhyme; 
And  I  talk'd  to  myself  in  a  shady  grove, 

And  I  thought  I  was  quite  sublime. 
I  was  torn  from  my  love !  'twas  a  dreadful  blow, 

And  the  lady  she  wiped  her  eye ; 
But  I  didn't  die  of  grief,  oh  dear  me,  no — 

"  There'll  be  time  enough  for  that,"  said  L 
The  next  was  a  lady  of  rank,  a  dame, 

With  blood  in  her  veins,  you  see; 
With  the  leaves  of  the  peerage  she  fann'd  the  flame, 

That  now  was  consuming  me. 
But  tho'  of  her  great  descent  she  spoke, 

I  found  she  was  still  very  high. 
And  I  thought  looking  up  to  a  wife  no  joke— 

"There'll  be  time  enough  for  that,';  said  I. 

My  next  penchant  was  for  one  whose  face 

Was  her  fortune,  she  was  so  fair  1 
Oh !  she  spoke  with  an  air  of  enchanting  grace, 

But  a  man  cannot  live  upon  air. 
And  when  poverty  enters  the  door,  young  Love 

Will  out  of  the  casement  fly; 
The  truth  of  the  proverb  I'd  no  wish  to  prove — 

"  There'll  be  time  enough  for  that,"  said  I. 

My  next  was  a  lady  who  lov'd  romance, 

And  wrote  very  splendid  things ; 
And  she  said  with  a  sneer  when  I  ask'd  her  to  dance, 

"Sir,  /ride  upon  a  horse  with  wings." 
There  was  ink  on  her  thumb  when  I  kiss'd  her  hand, 

And  she  whisper'd,  "  If  you  should  die 
I  will  write  you  an  epitaph  gloomy  and  grand" — 

"  There'll  be  time  enough  for  that,"  said  I. 

I  left  her  and  sported  my  figure  and  face, 

At  opera,  party,  and  ball ; 
I  met  pretty  girls  at  ev'ry  place, 

But  I  found  a  defect  in  all. 
The  first  did  not  suit  me,  I  cannot  tell  how, 

The  second  I  cannot  say  why; 
And  the  third,  bless  me,  I  will  not  marry  now— 

"  There'll  be  time  enough  for  that,"  said  I. 

I  look'd  in  the  glass,  and  I  thought  I  could  trace, 

A  sort  of  a  wrinkle  or  two; 
So  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I'd  make  up  myface, 

And  come  out  as  good  as  new. 
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To  my  hair  I  imparted  a  little  more  jet, 
And  I  scarce  could  suppress  a  sigh ; 

But  I  cannot  be  quite  an  old  bachelor  yet — 
No,  "there's  time  enough  for  that,"  said  I. 

I  was  now  fifty-one,  yet  I  still  did  adopt 

All  the  airs  of  a  juvenile  beau ; 
But  somehow  whenever  the  question  I  popp'd, 

The  girls  with  a  laugh  said  "  No." 
I  am  sixty  to-day,  not  a  very  young  man, 

And  a  bachelor  doom'd  to  die ; 
So  youths  be  advised  and  wed  while  you  can— 

"  There's  no  time  to  be  lost,"  say  I. 


DAME    DUEDSN. 
A  Glee  for  three  voices. 
Dame  Durden  kept  five  serving  girls 

To  carry  the  milking  pail ; 
She  also  kept  five  lab'ring  men 

To  use  the  spade  and  flail. 
'Twas  MolL  and  Bet,  and  Doll,  and  Kate, 

And  Dorothy  Draggle-tail ; 
And  John,  and  Dick,  and  Joe,  and  Jack, 

And  Humphrey  with  his  flail. 
3rd  Voice.        2nd  Voice.        1st  Voice. 
kiss'd 
kiss'd 
kiss'd 
kiss'd 
f  And  Dorothy  Draggle-tail, 
2nd  &  3rd  Vo.  \     And  Humphrey  with  his  flail ; 
All.  And  Kitty  was  a  charming  maid 

To  carry  the  milking  pail. 

Dame  Durden  in  the  morn  so  soon, 

She  did  begin  to  bawl ; 
To  rouse  her  servant  maids  and  men, 

She  did  most  loudly  call 

•Twas  Moll,  and  Bet,  &c. 
'Twas  on  the  mora  of  Valentine, 

The  birds  began  to  prate ; 
Dame  Durden's  servant  maids  and  men, 

They  all  began  to  mate. 

'Twas  Moll,  and  Bet,  &c. 


'Twas  John 
And  Dick 
And  Joe 
And  Jack 
Is*  Vo. 


Molly, 
Betty, 
Dolly, 

Kitty, 


THE    ARTFUL    DODGER. 

Music  at  Musical  Bouquet  Office. 
Never  was  their  known  a  such, 

Never  since  the  world  begun; 
Some  arn't  troubled  with  much  cash, 

And  some  are  troubled  not  with  none. 
"Well  as  may  expected  be, 

Through  all  this  world  of  ills  I  trudgo, 
Tho'  many  ups  and  downs  I  see, 

You'll  always  find  me  on  the  dodgo. 
A  single  man  I  am,  'tis  true, 

And  just  about  the  prime  of  life, 
And  only  want,  'twixt  me  and  you, 

To  crown  my  joys,  a  little  wife. 
Ugly  let  her  be  as  sin, 

Or  lean,  or  fat  as  any  podge; 
She's  sure  to  do  if  she's  got  the  tin, 

That's  what  I  call  the  artful  dodgo. 

Some  people  run  up  tally  bills, 

And  pay  most  sweetly  through  the  nos?; 
Of  them  'ere  shops  I  know  the  ills, 

So  in  rag-fair  I  buy  my  clothes. 
This  coat  has  seven  years  seen  the  town; 

I  bought  it  of  a  rum  old  codge, 
At  first  it  cost  me  half-a-crown — 

That's  what  I  call  the  saving  dodge. 

I  am  not  blest,  like  some  of  you, 
With  the  comfort  of  a  female  mate; 

So  I  sometimes  to  a  cook-shop  go, 
And  treat  myself  to  half-a-plate. 


But  should  my  exchequer  be  so  mean, 
That  I'm  as  poor  as  any  hodge, 

I  stay  outside  and  sniff  the  steam, 
That's  what  I  call  a  hungry  dodgo. 

But  should  I  have  the  chance  to  meet, 

As  I  observ'd  before  just  now, 
A  loving  partner  kind  and  sweet, 

With  cash,  oh  how  the  time  would  go. 
We'd  have  our  balls  and  evening  chats, 

Our  town  house  and  our  country  lodge; 
But  if  we'd  half-a-dozen  brats, 

That  would  be  an  artful  dodge. 

Young  men  now's  your  time  of  day, 

Make  your  fortunes  while  you  can; 
Girls,  don't  throw  a  chance  away, 

Now,  or  never,  I'm  your  man. 
There's  a  young  one  I've  got  in  my  eye, 

With  her  through  life  I'd  like  to  trudgo, 
It's  very  foolish  being  shy, 

So  I'll  commence  the  courting  dodge. 


He. 

She. 

He. 

She. 

He. 

She. 

He. 


MR  AND  MRS  CLACKETT. 
Air — "When  I  was  an  infant." 
Do  cease  your  clack  and  hold  your  tongue, 
You're  ever  teasing,  squalling,  bawling. 
And  you  are  quarrelling  all  day  long, 
And  stingy  names  are  calling. 
You  know  you  ne'er  can  be  at  peace — 
Now,  pray  do,  let  your  passion  cease; 
You're  never  quiet ; 
I  deny  it, 
Madam,  you'll  my  rage  increase. 


/"He.  0  dear,  0  dear,  'tis  the  plague  of  my  life, 
p  )         That  ever  you  became  my  wife. 

.Both.  -<  gHE  q  dearj  0  dear?  >tis  tlie  plague  0f  my  iife^ 

(,         That  ever  I  became  your  wife. 
He.    Then  you're  for  ever  gadding  about, 

Dancing,  walking,  chatting,  talking. 
She.  And  you  from  morning  till  night  are  out, 

And  up  and  down  are  stalking. 
He.    You  know  you're  always  after  fellows ; 
She.  'Tis  only  you're  so  cursed  jealous ; 
He.    You  know  you  do  it ; 
She.  You  shall  rue  it ! 
He.    We're  a  happy  pair  as  people  tell  us ! 
0  dear,  &c. 

He.    You  own  your  temper's  very  bad, 
Looks  so  flouting,  always  pouting; 

She.  Your's  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad, 
Suspicious,  jealous,  doubting. 

He.    You  know  my  temper  don't  remain ; 

She.  But  soon  as  off,  'tis  on  again ; 

He.    0,  how  vexing ; 

She.  How  perplexing  1 

He.    You've  put  me  in  a  rage  again! 
0  dear,  &c. 

He.    Madam  we  had  better  part, 

Than  be  living  constant  dinning, 
She.  Well,  I'll  agree  with  all  my  heart, 

Let's  be  the  task  beginning. 
He.    I  hereby  take  my  final  view ; 
She.  I  hereby  take  my  last  adieu ; 
He.    North— 
She.  South — 
He.    East — 
She.  West— 

He.    Choose  which  corner  you  like  best. 

He.    0  joy,  0  joy,  I  now  for  life, 

Am  rid  of  my  tormenting  vrifc. 


{ 


She.  0  joy,  O  joy,  I  now  for  lite, 
Forsake  the"  office  of  a  wile. 
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His. 

She. 

He. 

She. 

He. 

She. 

He. 


My  dearest  love!  don't  leave  me  so, 

Without  measure,  you're  my  treasure ; 

0,  you  know  my  love,  1  could  not  go, 

For  you're  my  only  treasure. 

Then  for  the  future  let's  agree. 

So  live  in  sweetest  harmony ; 

Nor  let  to-morrow, 

Bring  forth  sorrow, 

To  drown  our  sweet  felicity. 


Both  • 


•He. 
She. 


0  dear !  0  dear!  'tis  the  joy  of  my  life, 
That  ever  you  became  my  wife  ; 
O  dear !  O  dear!  'tis  the  joy  of  my  life, 
That  ever  I  became  your  wife. 


THE  SPIDER  AND  THE  FLY. 
"Will  you  walk  into  my  parlour?"  said  a  spider  to 

a  fly, 
"  'Tis  the  prettiest  little  parlour  that  ever  you  did  spy; 
You've  only  got  to  pop  your  head  withinside  of  the 

door, 
You'll  see  so  many  curious  things  you  never  saw 

before ! 

11  Will  you,  will  you,  will  you,  will  you,  walk  in, 

pretty  fly  ? 
Will  you,  will  you,  will  you,  will  you,  walk  in, 

pretty  fly  ?" 

"Will  you  grant  me  oiie  sweet  kiss?"  said  the  spider 

to  the  fly, 
"To  taste  your  charming  lips  I've  a  curiosity." 
Said  the  fly,  "  If  ouce  our  lips  did  meet  a  wager  I 

would  lay, 
Often  to  one,  you  would  not  after  let  them  come 

away." 

"  Will  you,  will  you,"  &c. 
11  What  handsome  wings  you've  got,"  said  the  spider 

to  the  fly; — 
"  If  I  had  such  a  pair,  I  in  the  air  would  fly  I — 
'Tis  useless  all  my  wishing,  and  only  idle  talk  ; 
You  can  fly  up  in  the  air,  while  I'm  oblig'd  to  walk." 

'■  Will  you,  will  you,"  &c. 
"For  the  iast  time  now  I  ask  you,  will  you  walk 

in  pretty  fly?" 
"  No,  if  1  do,  may  I  be  shot,  I'm  off,  so  now  good  bye." 
Then  up  he  springs,  but  both  his  wings  were  in  the 

web  caught  fast ; 
The  spider  laugh 'd,    "  Ha,  ha !  my  boy,  I've  caught 

you  safe  at  last." 

"Will  you,  will  you,"  &c. 

Now,  all  young  men,  take  warning  by  this  foolish 

little  fly ; 
Pleasure  is  the  spider  that  to  catch  you  fast  will  try ; 
And  although  you  may  be  thinking  that  advice  is  quite 

a  bore, 
You're  lost  if  you  stand  parleying  outside  of  pleasure's 

door. 

"  Will  you,  will  you,"  &c 


UMBRELLA  COURTSHIP. 
A  belle  and  beau  would  walking  go, 

In  love  they  both  were  pining ; 
The  wind  in  gentle  gales  did  blow, 

An  April  sun  was  shining. 
Though  Simon  long  had  courted  Miss, 

He  knew  he'd  acted  wrong  in 
Not  having  dar'd  to  steal  a  kiss, 

Which  set  her  quite  a-longing. 
Tol  lol  de  rol. 
It  so  occurr'd  as  they  did  walk, 

And  view'd  each  dale  so  flowery 
As  Simon  by  her  side  did  stalk, 

Declared  the  sky  looked  showery. 


The  rain  to  her  came  like  a  drug, 

When  loudly  he  did  bellow, 
"  Look  here,  my  love,  we  can  be  snug ; 

I've  brought  my  umbrella." 

Tol  lol  de  ro 

Quick  flew  the  shelter  over  Miss  ; 

Now  Simon  was  a  droll  one, 
He  thought  this  was  the  time  to  kiss, 

So  from  her  lips  he  stole  one. 
She  blush'd ; — the  rain  left  off,  and  ho 

Th'  umbrella  closed  for  draining; 
" Oh !  don't,"  says  she,  "I  plainly  sco 

It  hasn't  left  off  raining." 

Tol  lol  de  rol. 

Now  Simon  when  he  smok'd  the  plan, 

The  umbrella  righted ; 
He  grew  quite  bold,  talk'd  like  a  man, 

And  she  seemed  quite  delighted. 
Their  lips  rung  chimes  full  fifty  times, 

Like  simple  lovers  training  ; 
Says  she,  "These  are  but  lovers1  crimen, 

I  hope  'twont  leave  off  raining." 
Tol  lol  de  rol. 

He  kiss'd  her  out  of  her  consent, 

That  she'd  become  his  bride  ;  hence, 
To  buy  the  ring  was  his  intent, 

And  then  to  buy  the  licence. 
They  parted,  but  he  took  much  pains, 

Where  they  should  meet  to  tell  her, 
Says  she,  "  I'll  meet  when  next  it  rains, 

So  bring  your  umbrella." 

Tol  lol  de  rol. 

The  wedding  morn,  no  time  to  waste, 

He  arose  before  'twas  yet  day  ; 
And  just  as  if  to  please  her  taste, 

It  was  a  shocking  wet  day. 
They  married  were,  had  children  dear, 

Eight  round-faced  little  fellows  ; 
But  strange  to  state,  the  whole  of  the  eight 

Were  mark'd  with  umbrellas. 

Tol  lol  de  rol. 


THE  ONE  HORSE  SHAY. 
Mistress  Bubb  was  gay  and  free, 
Fair,  and  fat,  and  fort3r-three, 

And  blooming  as  a  peoney  in  buxom  May; 
The  toast  she  long  had  been 
Oi  Farringdon  Within, 

And  she  fill'd  the  better  half  of  a  One  Horse  Shay. 
Mistress  Bubb  said  to  her  lord, 
"  We  can  very  well  afford, 

Whate'er  a  common  council-man  in  prudence  may; 
We've  no  brats  to  plague  our  lives, 
And  the  soap  concarn  it  thrives,  [Shay." 

So  we'll  take  a  trip  to  Brighton  in  the  One  Horse 
When  at  Brighton  they  were  hous'd, 
How  they  revell'd  and  carous'd, 

Mr  Bubb  to  his  spouse  he  next  did  say, 
"I've  ascertain'd,  my  dear, 
The  mode  of  dipping  here,  [Shay. 

From  the  ostler  what  is  rubbing  up  the  One  Hurte 

Old  Nobbs  I  am  sartin' 

May  be  trusted  gig  or  cart  in, 

And  shillings  for  machines  we  shan't  have  to  pay, 
He'll  stand  like  a  post 
While  we  dabble  on  the  coast, 

And  return  to  dress  in  our  One  Horse  Shay." 

So  out  they  drove  all  drest, 
So  gaily  in  their  best ; 

And  finding  in  their  rambles  a  snug  little  bay, 
They  uncased  at  their  leisure, 
And  paddled  at  their  pleasure, 

And  left  everything  behind  in  their  One  Horse  Shoy. 
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But  while  so  snugly  sure 
That  all  things  were  secure, 
They  flounced  about  like  porpoises,  or  whales  at 
P^y; 
Some  young  unlucky  imps, 
Who  prowl'd  about  for  shrimps, 
Stole  all  their  little  articles,  out  of  the  One  Horse 
Shay. 

"When  our  pair  was  sous'd  enough, 
And  returning  "in  the  buff," 

Oh  there  was  the  vengeance,  and  old  Nick  to  pay ; 
Madam  shriek'd  in  consternation ! 
Mr  Bubb  he  swore  damnation  ! 

To  find  the  empty  state  of  the  One  Horse  Shay. 

*  Come  bundle  in  with  me, 

We  must  squeeze,  for  once,"  said  he,  , 

"And  manage  this  here  business  the  best  we  may;'* 
So  like  two  dismal  dummies, 
Heads  and  hands  stuck  out  like  mummies, 

They  crept  behind  the  apron  of  the  One  Horse  Shay. 

Mr  Bubb  gee-up'd  in  vain, 
And  strove  to  jerk  the  rein; 

Nobbs  found  he  had  his  option  to  work  or  play, 
So  he  wouldn't  mend  his  pace, 
Tho'  they'd  fain  have  run  a  race, 

To  escape  the  merry  gazers  at  the  One  Horse  Shay. 

Now  good  people  laugh  your  fill, 
And  fancy  if  you  will, 

For  I'm  fairly  out  of  breath,  and  have  had  my  say; 
The  trouble  and  the  rout, 
To  wrap  and  get  them  out, 
When  they  drove  up  to  their  lodgings  in  the  On© 
Horse  Shay. 

GILES  SCROGGINS. 

Giles  Scroggins  courted  Molly  Brown, 

Fol  de  riddle  lol  di, 

Fol  de  riddle  dee, 
The  fairest  wench  in  all  the  town, 

Fol  lol  di  riddle  lol  di  dee. 
He  bought  her  a  ring  with  posey  true, 
11  If  you  loves  I  as  1  loves  you, 
No  knife  can  cut  our  loves  in  two," 

Fol  lol  de  riddle  lol  di  dee. 

But  scissors  cut  as  well  as  knives, 

Fol  de  riddle,  &c„ 
And  quite  unsartin's  all  our  lives, 

Fol  lol  di  riddle,  &c, 

The  day  they  were  to  have  been  wed, 
Fate's  scissors  cut  poor  Giles'  thread, 
So  they  could  not  be  married, 

Fol  lol  de  riddle,  &c. 

Poor  Molly  laid  her  down  to  weep, 

Fol  de  riddle,  &c, 
And  cried  herself  quite  fast  asleep, 

Fol  de  riddle,  <fcc, 
When  standing  all  by  the  bed-post, 
A  figure  tall  her  sight  engross'd, 
And  it  cried,  "  I  beez  Giles  Scroggins'  ghost," 

Fol  de  riddle,  &c. 

The  ghost  it  said  all  solemnly, 

Fol  d*  riddle,  &c, 
"  Oh !  Molly,  you  must  go  with  me, 

Fol  de  riddle,  &c, 
All  to  tho  grave  your  love  to  cool ;" 
She  says,  »<  I  am  not  dead,  you  fool ! " 
Says  the  ghost,  says  he,  •*  Vy,  that's  no  rale." 

Fol  de  riddle,  &c. 


The  ghost  he  seized  her  ell  go  gria* 

Fol  de  riddle,  &c, 
All  for  to  go  along  with  him, 

Fol  de  riddle,  &c, 
"Come,  come,"  said  he,  "  ere  morning's  beam; 
*  I  von"t,"  said  she,  and  she  scream'd  a  scream ; 
uhen  she  woke,  and  found  she'd  dream'd  a  dream, 

Fol  de  riddle,  &c. 


THE  WHOLE  HOG  OR  NONE. 
I've  just  arrived  across  the  sea, 

All  the  way  from  Canada; 
You  Britishers  I've  come  to  see, 

Not  long  escap'd  from  slavery. 
Up  and  down,  I  know  a  dodge  or  two, 

I'm  pretty  full  of  fun- 
In  and  out  and  round  about, 

I'll  go  the  whole  hog  or  none. 
Up  and  down,  &c 
Just  arrived  at  Liverpool, 

A  chap  come  up  and  spoke  to  me— 
Says  he,  "I  know  you  are  no  fool ! 

These  things  I've  smuggled  here,  you  see- 
Cigars  they  are,  some  fine  Havanna, 

And  India  shawls,  as  sure  as  a  gun: 
I  brought  'em  in  the  ship  Cabana— 

I  went  the  whole  hog  or  none." 
Up  and  down,  &o. 

Straight  up  to  London  then  I  camo, 

Determined  all  to  see, 
I  went  to  concerts,  masquerades, 

And  all  the  sights  with  glee. 
By  Fechter,  the  Shakspearian, 

I  saw  the  great  Othello  done; 
At  Sydenham  Palace,  Mr  Blondm 

Went  the  whole  hog  or  none. 

Up  and  down,  &c. 
In  Eotten  Row  the  ladies  all, 

On  every  afternoon, 
Their  figures  fine  are  showing  off 

To  gain  a  husband  soon. 
Mammas  desire  to  make  a  match, 

By  which  they  won't  be  done — 
To  catch  a  fine  young  chap  like  me, 

They'll  go  the  whole  hog  or  none. 
Up  and  down,  &c 

The  married  men  of  London 

Never  stop  out  late  at  night ; 
Though  they  like  a  bit  of  fun, 

And  dearly  love  a  sight ! 
They  love  their  children  dearly, 

Their  boys  and  girls  surpass'd  by  nono; 
They  love  their  homes  and  wives,  and  like 

To  go  the  whole  hog  or  none. 
Up  and  down,  &c. 

Your  humble  servant  now  before  ye, 

Will  ever  strive  his  part  to  play 
"In  the  Strand,"  or  "  Dixev's  Land," 

As  "  Uncle  Sam,'"'  or  "Peter  Gray." 
The  welcome  given  shows  that  you 

Appreciate  what  he  has  done; 
To  gain  your  smiles  he'll  be  prepaid 

To  go  the  whole  hog  or  none. 
Up  and  down,  &c. 


TIM  TURPIN. 

Tim  Turpin  he  was  gravel  blind, 

And  ne'er  had  seen  the  skies, 
For  nature,  when  his  head  was  made, 

Forgot  to  dot  his  eyes. 
So  like  a  Christmas  pedagogue, 

Poor  Tim  was  forced  to  do, 
Look  out  for  pupils,  for  he  had 

A  vacancv  for  tico. 
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There's*  some  have  specs  to  help  their  sight, 

Ot  ohjects  dim  and  small ; 
But  Tim  had  specs  within  his  eyes, 

Yet  could  not  see  at  all ; 
Now  Tim  he  woo'd  a  servant  maid, 

And  took  her  to  his  arms, 
For  he,  like  PjTanius,  had  cast 

A  wall-eye  on  her  charms. 

By  day  she  led  him  up'and  down, 

Where'er  she  wish'd  to  jog : 
A  happy  wife,  although  she  led 

The  life  of  any  dog. 
But  just  when  Tim  had  lived  a  month 

In  honey  with  his  wife, 
A  surgeon  op'd  his  Milton  eyes 

Like  oysters,  with  a  knife. 

But  when  his  eyes  were  open'd.  thzs 

He  wish'd  them  dark  again ; 
For  -when  he  loolSd  upon  his  wife. 

He  saw  her  very  plain; 
Her  face  was  bad,  her  iigure  worse, 

He  couldn't  bear  to  eat ; 
For  she  was  anything  but  like 

A  grace  before  his  meat. 

Now  Tim  he  was  a  feeling  man, 

For  when  his  sight  was  thick, 
He  used  to  feel  for  every  thing— - 

And  that  was  with  a  stich; 
So  with  a  cudgel  in  his  hand, 

That  was  not  light  or  slim — 
He  knock'd  at  his  wife's  head  until 

11  It  open'd  unto  him." 

And  when  the  corpse  was  stiff  and  cojd, 

He  took  his  slaughter'd  spouse, 
And  laid  her  in  a  heap  with  all 

The  ashes  of  her  house. 
But.  like  a  wicked  murderer, 

He  liv'd  in  constant  fear, 
From  day  to  day,  and  so  he  cut 

His  throat  from  ear  to  ear. 

The  neighbours  fetch'd  a  doctor  in— 

Says  he,  "  This  wound,  I  dread, 
Can  hardly  be  sciod  up — his  life 

Is  hanging  on  a  thread.'" 
But,  when  another  week  was  gone, 

He  gave  him  stronger  hope — 
Instead  of  hanging  on  a  thread 

Of  hanging  by  a  rope. 

Ah!  when  he  hid  his  murderous  work, 

In  ashes  round  about, 
How  little  he  suppos'd  the  truth 

Would  soon  be  sifted  out; 
For  when  the  parish  dustman  came 

His  rubbish  to  withdraw, — 
He  found  more  dust  within  that  bin 

Than  he  contracted  for. 

A  dozen  men  to  try  the  fact 

Were  sworn  the  very  day ; 
And  though  they  all  ■were  jurors,  yet 

No  conjurers  were  they. 
Said  Tim  unto  the  jurymen, 

"  You  need  not  waste  your  breath, 
For  I  confess  myself  at  once, 

The  author  other  death. 

And,  oh !  when  I  reflect  npon 

The  blood  that  I  have  spilt ; 
Just  like  a  button  is  my  soul, 

Inscribed  with  double  gilt;" 
Then  turning  round  his  head  again, 

He  saw  before  his  eyes, 
A  great  judge,  and  a  little  judge, — 

The  judges  of  assise. 


The  great  judge  took  hie  judgment  cap, 

And  put  it  on  his  head, 
And  sentene'd  Tim,  by  law,  to  hang, 

Till  he  was  three  times  dead ; 
So  he  was  tried,  and  he  was  hung, 

(Fit  punishment  for  such) 
On  Horsham  drop,  can  any  say 

Tim  had  a  drop  too  much. 


THE  LAST  STAGE  COACHMAN. 

I'm  a  broken-down  coachman,  and  the  last  on  tho 

road, 
And  like  a  pincushion,  completely  up  I'm  sew'd — 
Alas,  'tis  true,  the  glories  of  the  good  old  whip  aro 

shorn, 
The  last  guard  now  has  wound  his  farewell  dirgo 

upon  the  horn. 
Then  pity  the  fate  of  the  last  stage  coachman, 

And  whip  out  a  tear  for  the  poor  coaches. 

A  victim  to  the  railroads,  in  me  you  behold, 

Lor'  bless  you,  upon  that  head  1  could  a  tale  un- 
fold— 

With  me  them  devil's  ingins  have  play'd  the  very 
deuce, 

Steam  used  to  cook  my  taters,  but  now  it's  cook'd 
my  goose. 

Then  pity,  &c. 

Once  I  was  as  spruce  a  chap  as  any  three  together, 
White  tile,  white  kickseys,  fancy  coat,  and  up  to 

my  knees  in  leather — 
I've  parted  with  each  particle — what  won't  one  do 

for  tin  ? 
I've  even  tried  to  pledge  my  vsord — but  they  doesn't 

take  it  in. 

Then  pity,  &c. 
Ten  mile  an  hour  was  once  consider'd  quite  a  slap- 
ping pace, 
But  now  they've  got  you  in  a  line,  it's  quite  another 

case — 
To  have  a  leg  or  arm  cut  off,  folks  doesn't  care,  my 

flower, 
As  long  as  they  can  steam  away  at  sixty  mile  an 

hour. 

Then  pity,  &.c. 

When  monarch  of  the  whip  I  was  all  man  could 

require, 
I  was  greeted  with  a  nod  from  a  shepherd  to  a  squire — 
But  now  I'm  whipp'd  slap  off  the  road,  it's  enough 

to  make  me  grizzle, 
I  used  to  hold  the  reins,  but  now,  alas,  I'm  forced  to 

mizzle. 

Then  pity,  &c 

Horses  the  most  useful  beasts  were  thought— or  I'm 

no  scholar — 
And  now  to  think  that  steam  should  throw  the  poor 

things  out  of  collar — 
They're  going  to  the  dogs  post-haste,  both  piebald, 

black  and  brown, 
Cat's  meat  will  be  looking  up,  and  horse  flesh  popping 

down. 

Then  pity,  &c. 


The  view  from  a  stage-coach  was  the  finest  ever  seen, 

The  valleys  and  the  sloping  hills,  likewise  the  mea- 
dows green; 

But  now  you  go  along  at  such  a  flash  of  lightning 
speed, 

To  expect  to  see  the  green  fields  you  must  be  green 
indeed. 

Then  pity,  <£c. 
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The  good  old  inns  were  once  the  pride  of  ev'ry  country 
town,  [down — 

I  used  to  run  up  many  a  score,  but  now  we're  all  run 
The  ostlers  are  all  ossified — the  stables  taken  rout, 
Nobody  goes  inside  the  inns,  in  fact  we're  all  starv'd 
out.  Then  pity,  &c. 

At  the  crack  of  my  whip,  or  a  solo  on  the  horn, 
Some  ruddy  face  each  cottage  door  or  window  did 

adorn —  [south, 

The  rosy  landladies  of  each  known  inn  from  east  to 
Would  laugh  and  wink,  but  now  they  laugh  the 

wrong  side  of  the  mouth. 

Then  pity,  &c. 

I've  dniy  you  to  your  native  homes — ah,  many  a 
time  with  glee,  [soon  drive  me — 

To  the  parish  mansion — my  home — they'll  werry 

To  break  their  stones,  or  crush  their  bones,  they'll 
get  me  in  a  line,     , 

It's  evident  them  railways  are  daily  crushing  mine. 
Then  pity,  &c. 

The  coachman's  occupation's  gone,  as  sure  as  eggs  is 
eggs —  [off  their  legs. 

My  darlin'  tits,  my  four  in  hand,  are  quite  knock 'd 

These  arn't  the  clothes  I've  got  at  home,  so  good 
folks  pray  be  lenient, 

I  don't  say  poverty's  a  sin.  but  its  devilish  incon- 
venient. Then  pity,  <fcc. 

When  I  thinks  on  coals  and  water  it  gets  my  steam 

up  high, 
If  they  foists  their  precious  liters,  mind,  you  wouldn't 

catch  me  cry — 
I'll  do  a  summat  desperate  afore  I  goes  much  furder, 
I'll  fling  myself  beneath  a  train,  and  then  I'll  pull 
'em  up  for  murder. 

Then  pity,  &c. 
BACHELOR'S  FARE. 

Funny  and  free  are  a  bachelor's  revelries, 

Cheerily,  merrily  passes  his  life; 
Nothing  knows  he  of  connubial  devilries, 

Troublesome  children  and  clamorous  wife. 
Free  from  satiety,  care,  and  anxiety, 

Charms  in  variety  fall  to  his  share; 
Bacchus's  blisses,  and  Venus's  kisses, 

This,  boys — 0,  this  is  the  bachelor's  fare. 

A  wife's  like  a  canister,  chattering,  clattering, 

Tied  to  a  dog  for  his  torment  and  dread; 
All  bespattering,  bumping,  and  battering, 

Hurries  and  worries  him  till  he  is  dead. 
Old  wives  are,  too,  devils,  haunted  with  blue  devils, 

Young  ones  are  new  devils,  raising  despair; 
Doctors  and  nurses  combining  their  curses, 

Adieu  to  full  purses  and  bachelor's  fare. 

Thro'  such  folly  days,  once  sweet  holidays, 

Soon  are  embitter'd  by  wrangling  and  striie, 
Wives  turn  jolly  days  to  melancholy  days, 

Always  perplexing  and  vexing  one's  life. 
Children  are  riotous,  maid-servants  fly  at  us, 

Mammy  to  quiet  us  growls  like  a  bear; 
Polly  is  squalling,  and  Molly  is  bawling, 

While  dad  is  recalling  his  bachelor's  fare. 

When  they  are  older  grown,  then  they  are  bolder 
grown, 

Turning  your  temper,  and  spurning  your  rule; 
Girls,  through  foolishness,  passion,  or  mulishness, 

Parry  your  wishes,  and  marry  a  fool; 
Boys  will  anticipate,  lavish,  and  dissipate 

All  that  your  busy  pate  hoarded  with  caroj 
Then  tell  me  what  jollity,  fun,  or  frivolity 

Equals  in  quality  Bachelor's  fare. 


WHY  DID  MY  SARAH  SELL  ME  ? 
Foit  me  life  'as  no  pleasure, 
My  'eart  'as  lost  its  treasure, 
It  grieves  me  beyond  measure, 
To  weep  away  my  years. 
I  ought  not  to  surrender, 
My  'eart  it  won't  suspend  'er, 
It's  so  confounded  tender, 
I  refuge  take  in  tears. 

Oh!  why  did  my  Sarah  sell  me, 
Why  did  she  not  frankly  tell  me, 
It  was  'er  intention  to  sell  me, 
And  cause  me  for  to  pine. 

I'm  sorry  that  I  met  'er, 
Some'ow  I  can't  forget  'er ; 
I'll  write  'er  such  a  letter, 
As  she  cannot  digest. 
I've  dano'd  and  paid  the  piper, 
And  though  my  reason's  riper, 
Yet  still  I  loves  the  viper, 
She  reigns  still  in  this  breast. 

Oh!  why  did  my  Sarah  sell  me,  & 

I'm  sure  I  never  piqued  'er, 
Not  once  did  contradict  'or, 
Ev'n  now  I  wears  'er  picter, 
This  wretched  breast  within. 
My  'eart  seems  almost  sinkiu', 
I  lately  'as  been  thinkin', 
As  'ow  I'd  take  to  drink  in', 
And  drown  my  grief  in  gin. 

Oh!  why  did  my  Sarah  sell  me,  t 


AUNT  SALLY. 

They  call  me  old  Aunt  Sally, 

Perhaps  you've  heard  the  name, 
My  visit  here  to-night 

Is  to  tell  you  of  the  game. 
To  please  you  I'll  endeavour, 
In  the  very  best  way  I  can ; 
And  show  you  how  I  was  treated 
By  a  very  fast  young  man. 
Rind  friends  rally 

Around  me  all  you  can, 
And  pity  poor  Aunt  Sally, 

Who  has  lost  her  fast  young  man. 

It  was  at  famed  Epsom  races, 

Upon  the  Derby- day, 
Where  I  met  this  nice  young  mnn, 

Who  look:d  both  spruce  and  gay. 
He  said  to  me,  with  a  grin, 

While  he  played  three  sticks  a  penny— 
u  Would  you  like  to  have  a  spin 

At  my  old  Aunt  Sally  ?"        Rind  friend?,  & 

I  tried  with  every  utick 

To  knock  Sally  on  the  nose, 
Forgetting,  quite,  how  quick 

Both  time  and  money  goes. 
I  must  have  played  for  hours ; 

The  man  'longside  kept  tally, 
And  said,  "  I've  more  sticks  left 

To  shy  at  old  Aunt  Sally." 

Rind  friends,  &c. 

14  I'll  trouble  you  for  two  pounds," 

Said  the  man,  to  my  surprise ; 
"For  your  young  man's  '•lecantedl 

I  open'd  both  my  eyes. 
Having  the  money  to  pay, 

I  didn't  stand  shilly-shally, 
But  the  boys  call'd  after  me— 
"How  do  you  like  Aunt  Sally? 
Rind  friends  rally 

Around  me  all  you  can, 
And  pity  poor  Aunt  Sally, 
Who  has  lost  her  fast  young  man. 
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